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MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

JVl  ART  queen  of  Scots,  daughter  of  James  the  Fifth,  and  of 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  his  second  wife,  was  born  December  14th, 
1542,  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  her  father.  An  unsuccess- 
ful war  against  England  had  left  the  kingdom  in  a  perilous  state: 
many  persons  of  the  first  rank  had,  at  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Solway,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  were  still  de- 
tained prisoners  at  London.  The  religious  disputes  attending  the 
reformation,  added  rage  to  the  factions  by  which  the  state  was 
rent.  The  government  of  a  queen  was  unknown  to  the  Scots,  a 
fierce  and  martial  people,  who  required  to  be  restrained  by  a 
strong  hand;  while  a  long  and  feeble  minority  gave  encourage- 
ment to  faction  by  the  hope  of  impupity.  James,  who  saw  the 
tempest  gather,  had  neglected  to  provide  against  its  effects:  his 
daughter  and  his  kingdom  were  in  despair  abandoned  to  the 
chances  of  fortune,  without  a  protector,  a  guardian,  or  a  guide* 
The  choice  of  the  nobles  at  length  fell  on  the  earl  of  Arran, 
next  heir  to  the  queen,  whose  proximity  of  blood  gave  him  a 
tide  to  the  regency;  a  man  of  mild,  unambitious  temper,  timid 
and  irresolute,  with  inferior  abilities,  fitted  rather  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  private  life,  than  to  steer  the  helm  of  the  state  in  turbu- 
lent times.  Scarcely  had  he  taken  possession  of  his  new  dignity, 
when  a  negotiation  was  opened  with  England,  teeming  with  fatal 
consequences  to  himself  and  the  kingdom.  Henry  VIII;  after 
the  death  of  James,  conceived  a  project  of  marrying  his  only  son 

Edward  with  the  infant  queen  of  Scots.  To  the  prisoners  taken 
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at  Solwa^Be  imparted  his  plan,  and  gave  to  them  a  promise  of 
liberty,  on  condition  that  they  should  aid  his  designs:  on  recei- 
ving their  assent  to  his  proposition,  he  allowed  them  to  return  to 
Scotland,  that  by  their  presence  in  the  parliament,  which  the  re- 
jge^had  summoned,  they  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  fulfil 
theV  engagement*  A  cause  entrusted  to  such  zealous  advocates 
could  scarcely  have  failed  of  success*  had  the  temper  of  Henry 
fitted  him  to  improve  so  favourable  an  occasion.  The  designs  he 
had  formed  upon  Scotland,  which  he  had  not  the  dexterity  to 
disguise  or  conceal,  were  but  too  obvious;  but  when,  instead  of 
temporising  with  the-jealousy  of  the  Scots,  he  demandedjthat  the 
person  of  their  queen  should  be  immediately  committed  to  hie 
charge,  and  that  the  government  of  the  kingdom  should,  during 
her  minority,  be  placed  in  his  hands,  he  at  once  alarmed  and  in- 
censed the,  whole  nation. 

His  conditions  were  indignantly  rejected,  and*  after  tome  dark 
and  unsuccessful  intrigues,  he  was  compelled  to  make  concessions;, 
to  consent  that  the  queen  should,  till  she  was  ten  years  of  age* 
continue  in  Scotland,  and  that  he  should  himself  be  excluded 
from  any  share  in  the  management  of  the  state.  The  treaty  was 
still  so  advantageous  to  England,  that  the  regent  by  agreeing  to  it 
lost  much  of  the  .public  confidence.  His  enemies,  by  complain* 
ing  that  the  kingdom  was  about  to  be  degraded  into  a  province 
of  England,  and  that  the  true  catholic  faith  would  be  extinguished 
under  the  tyranny  of  an  excommunicated  heretic,  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  prejudices  and  the  passions  of  the  people*  Animated 
by  the  pride  of  independence,  and  the  dread  of  innovation,  the 
nation  declared  against  the  alliance.  The  regent,  nevertheless* 
with  an  irresolution  characteristic  of  a  weak  mind,  ratified  on  the 
25th  of  August  the  treaty  with  Henry:  on  the  3d  of  September 
he  withdrew  from  Edinburgh,  met  the  adverse  party,  renounced 
the  friendship  of  England,  and  declared  for  the  interest  of  France* 

Henry,  to  gain  the  regent,  had  not  been  sparing  of 'magnifi- 
cent promises,  but,  on  finding  his  influence  less  than  he  had  been 
willing  to  believe,  he  no  longer  treated  him  with  the  same  respect. 
The  person  of  the  young  queen  was  in  the  custody  of  his  adver- 
saries, who  increased  daily  in  numbers  and  popularity.  They  for- 
med, at  Stirling,  a  separate  court,  and  talked  of  electing  another 
regent.  The  French  king  was  ready  to  afford  them  protection* 
and  the  nation,  through  hatred  of  the  English*  would  have  urn- 
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ted  in  their  defence.  Thus  circumstanced,  the  eaH  o^pLrran  was 
compelled  to  change  his  measures,  and  to  go  over  to  the  side  of 
the  triumphant  party.  Henry  was  not  of  a  temper  to  submit  tame- 
ljr  to  die  indignity  he  had  suffered.  A  considerable  body  of  trpopsi 
destined  for  France,  received  his  orders  to  sail  for  Scotland. 
Having  landed  near  Leith,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
place,  they  marched  directly  to  Edinburgh,  entered  it  with  equal 
case,  set  fire  to  the  town,  plundered  the  adjacent  country,  and, 
on  the  approach  of  some  troops  collected  hastily  by  the  regent, 
retreated  with  their  booty  on  board  their  fleet,  and  regained  in 
safety  the  English  coast.  This  piratical  expedition,  attended  with 
but  little  advantage,  served  but  to  complete  the  disgust  of  the 
Scots,  and  to  alienate  them  wholly  from  England.  Hostilities  - 
were  for  a  short  time  continued  by  both  nations,  with  but  little 
effect,  till  an  end  was  put  to  this  war  of  |kiijpiishes  by  a  peace 
in  which  France  was  included. 

Henry  had  not  yet  relinquished  his  purpose  of  the  union,  to 
accomplish  which  he  had  chosen  such  rough  methods.  He  was 
preparing  to  renew  his  proposals,  when  death  put  a  sudden  stop 
to  his  projects.  During  the  minority  of  his  son  Edward,  the 
ministers  who  had  the  principal  direction  of  affairs  conducted 
themselves  with  respect  to  Scotland  upon  the  principles  of  their 
late  master:  without  address  to  bring  about  the  treaty  they  were 
earnest  to  effect,  they  determined  to  terrify  the  Scots^tto  they; 
measures.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  an  army  of  eighteen 
thousand  men,  supported  by  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  appeared  on  the 
borders  of  Scotland.  The  nation  was  not  ^prepared  for  this 
evenf,  which  it  had  for  some  time  past  foreseen.  The  famous 
battle  of  Pinkey  followed!  so  fatal  td  the  Scottish  army;  more 
than  ten  thousand  menifeli  on  the  plain,  while  the  rout  of  the 
remainder  was  irretrievable  and  complete.  This  victory,  how* 
ever  great,  proved  but  little  serviceable  to  the  English,  who  wan- 
ted skill  or  leisure  to  improve  their  advantage.  The  Scots  were 
by  every  new  injury  rendered  yet  more  averse  to  the  desired 
union,  and  precipitated  into  engagements  with  France.  While 
the  English  wasted  their  treasure  and  their  strength,  the  French 
reaped  all  the  benefit.  Iqfm  assembly  of  the  nobles,  that  met  at 
Stirling  to  consult  on  the  situation  of  affairs,  all  eyes  were  turn- 
cd  towards  France  for  aid  and  protection.  In  the  violence 
,;  of  their  resentment,  and  the  smart  of  recent  sufferings,  they  for- 
got their  aeglfor  the  independence  of  their  country,  which  had 
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promptedfchem  to  reject  the  rough  wooing  of  Henry,  and,  by 
voluntarily  offering  their  queen  in  marriage  to  the  dauphin  of 
France,  to  the  court  of  which  they  proposed  immediately  to  send 
her,  granted  from  revenge  what  no  feebler  motive  had  been  able 
to  extort  from  them.  An  offer  so  flattering  and  advantageous 
was  not  to  be  rejected  by  France:  the  French  monarch  acceded 
without  hesitation  to  the  proposition  of  the  Scottish  ambassadors, 
and  prepared  to  defend  with  vigour  his  new  acquisitions. 

By  the  influence  of  his  army  in  Scotland,  he  obtained  the 
concurrence  of  the  parliament  with  the  overtures  made  to  him: 
in  vain  were  the  "remonstrances  of  a  few  patriots  against  conces- 
sions so  extravagant,  by  which  Scotland  was  made  a  province  of 
France,  and  Henry  II.  changed  from  an  ally  into  master  of  the 
kingdom.  The  friendship  of  France  had  thus  become  more  fatal 
to  the  nation  than«thg  enmity  and  violence  of  England.  A  mea- 
sure of  so  much  importance  was  precipitately  decided,  and  the  in- 
terest  of  a  faction,  and  the  passions  of  a  moment,  suffered  to 
triumph  over  the  honour  of  the  nation. 

No  time  was  allowed  by  the  French  to  the  Scots  to  reflect 
on  the  probable  consequences  of  this  rash  resolution.  The  fleet 
which  had  brought  over  their  forces  still  remained  on  the  coast, 
and  the  young  queen  was,  without  delay,  conducted  into  France. 
Mary  was  at  this  time  six  years  of  age:  by  her  education  in  the 
most  refined  and  polished  court  in  Europe,  she  acquired  those 
accomplishments  that  gave  lifttre  to  her  charms,  and  imbibed 
those  prejudices  which  necessarily  led  to  her  subsequent  misfor- 
tunes, i 

The  mother  of  Mary  had,  in  1554,  acquired  the  regency  of 
Scotland,  a  dignity  which  had  long  b#en  the  object  of  her  am- 
bition. Two  years  afterwards,  aware  of  tfie  precarious  foundation 
of  her  power,  which  rested  on  the  balance  of  contending  factions, 
she  sought  to  strengthen  her  interest  by  hastening  the  conclusion 
of  the  marriage  of  her  daughter.  Obstacles  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
arisen  in  the  French  court,  against  the  completion  of  the  engage- 
ment. The  constable  Montmorenci  had  used  all  his  interest  to 
defeat  an  alliance,  which  reflected  so  much  honour  on  the  house 
of  Lorraine.  With  this  view,  he  hacjpepresented  to  Henry  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  order  in  the  absence  of  the  sovereign 
among  a  turbulent  people,  and  recommended  him  to  bestow  the 
hand  of  the  young  queen  on  one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  who, by 
residing  in  Scotland,  might  preserve  the  kingdom  as  an  useful 
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ally  to  France.  Over  this  envious  but  prudent  council*  tbf  charmsof 
Mary,  now  in  the  opening  bloom  of  youth,  which  had  captivated 
die  heart  of  the  dauphin,  aided  by  the  influence  of  her  uncles,  the 
princes  of  Lorraine,  finally  prevailed.  In  the  ensuing  year  1557, 
the  French  monarch  applied  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  which 
appointed  eight  of  its  members  to  represent  at  the  marriage  of 
the, queen  the  body  of  the  nation:  among  these  deputies,  on 
whom  the  public  choice  had  fallen,  were  some  of  the  avowed 
and  zealous  advocates  of  the  reformation,  which  had  gained  rapid 
ground  in  Scotland.  The  instructions  of  the  parliament  on  this 
occasion  did  credit  to  the  wisdom  of  that  assembly:  while  in 
the  marriage  articles  a  laudable  care  was  taken  for  the  interest 
and  dignity  of  the  queen,  every  precaution  wa$  also  employed 
for  preserving  the  independence  of  the  nation,  and  for  securing 
the  succession  in  the  Scottish  line. 

The  young  queen,  the  dauphin,  and  the  king  of  France,  rati- 
fied by  the  most  solemn  oaths  every  article,  which  they  confir- 
med under  their  hands  and  seals.  Under  these  appearances  a 
scene  of  artifice  was  concealed.  Previous  to  the  transaction, 
Mary  had  been  persuaded  privately  to  subscribe  three  deeds, 
equally  invalid  and  unjust. 

By  these,  in  the  failure  of  heirs,  she  conferred  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  its  inheritance  and  succession,  as  a  free  gift  upon 
the  crown  of  France,  with  a  declaration,  that  all  promises  to  the 
contrary  which  might  be  extorted  from  her  should  be  void  and 
of  no  obligation.  In  this  disgraceful  project  Henry  II.,  the  keeper 
of  the  great  seals,  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  were  engaged.  The  youth  of  Mary,  her  foreign  edu- 
cation, and  her  respect  for  the  advice  of  her  uncles,  will,  in  this 
transaction,  plead  with  every  candid  mind  in  her  excuse.  The 
grant  by  which  she  bestowed  her  kingdom  upon  strangers  was 
carefully  concealed  from  the  Scots:  they  seem,  however,  to  have 
had  some  intimation  of  what  had  passed. 

The  nuptials  between  Mary  and  the  Dauphin  were,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  April,  1558,  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  In  the 
marriage  treaty,  the  commissioners  had  agreed  that  the  dauphin 
should  assume  the  name  of  king  of  Scotland;  a  title  which  they 
considered  merely  as  honorary,  but  to  which  the  French  laboured 
to  annex  some  solid  privileges.  They  insisted  on  its  being  pub- 
licly acknowledged,  that  the  crorvn-matrimonial  should  be  con- 
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ferred  upon  him,  and  that  he  should  be  invested  with  all  the 
rights  pertaining  to  the  husband  of  a  queen. 

The  princes  of  Lorraine,  intoxicated  with  successful  ambi- 
tion, extended  their  daring  schemes  yet  farther.  The  marriage 
of  their  neice  to  the  dauphin  allied  them  nearly  to  the  royal  dig* 
nity,  the  only  object  which  was  yet  unattained.  To  gratify  their 
vanity,  which  had  in  proportion  to  their  elevation  become  inor- 
dinate, and  render  their  niece  more  worthy  of  the  heir  of  die 
French  monarchy,  they  set  on  foot  her  claim  to  the  crown  of 
England,  founded  on  the  declared  illegitimacy  of  Elisabeth* 
The  capricious  Henry  VIII.  who  had  caused  both  his  daughters 
to  be  disinherited  by  act  of  parliament,  and  in  his  last  will,  with 
his  characteristic  inconsistency,  called  them  back  to  the  throne 
on  the  demise  of  their  brother  Edward,  had  (passing  by  the  pos- 
terity of  his  eldest  sister  Margaret  queen  of  Scodand)  appointed 
the  line  of  succession  to  continue  in  the  younger  sister,  the  de- 
scendant of  the  dutchess  of  Suffolk.  The  validity  of  these  deeds 
was  never  recognised  by  foreigners,  though  Mary  had  reigned 
in  England  without  any  complaint  from  the  neighbouring 
princes.  But  the  same  cause  which  had  facilitated  her  accession, 
raised  an  obstacle  to  the  elevation  of  her  sister  Elizabeth,  {tome 
trembled  for  its  faith  under  a  protestant  queen  of  her  abilities; 
the  same  fear  seized  the  court  of  Spain;  and  France  beheld,  in- 
dignantly, a  throne  to  which  the  queen  of  Scots  had  pretensions, 
occupied  by  a  princess  whose  birth,  in  the  opinion  of  the  catho- 
lics, excluded  her  from  any  legal  right  of  succession.  Instigated 
by  the  Guises,  Henry  persuaded  his  daughter-in-law  to  assume, 
with  her  husband,  the  title  of  king  and  queen  of  England,  a  fatal 
presumption  which  led  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  The 
naval  power  of  England  was  growing  in  reputation;  the  marine 
of  France  had  been  wholly  neglected;  the  territories  of  Elizabeth 
therefore  could  only  be  approached  on  the  side  of  Scotland, 
where  the  princes  of  Lorraine  determined  to  commence  their 
attack.  By  using  the  name  and  pretensions  of  the  Scottish  queen, 
they  hoped  to  rouse  the  English  catholics,  formidable  for  their 
zeal  and  numbers,  and  exasperated  by  the  changes  introduced 
in  the  national  religion. 

The  aid  of  the  Scots  protestants  to  dethrone  a  queen,  regard- 
ed by  the  reformed  as  the  guardian  of  their  faith,  was  not  to  be 
expected:  to  break  their  power  and  reputation  in  Scotland,  there- 
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fcre,  became  a  part  of  the  scheme.  The  queen  regent  was  with 
difficulty  prevailed  on  to  enter  into  these  views,  which  were  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  her  unbiassed  judgment.  The  conflicts 
which  ensued  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  relate;  persecution  pro- 
duced its  usual  effects,  and  embittered  the  spirit  it  was  meant  to 
repress:  both  parties  went  farther  than  had  at  first  been  foreseen* 
political  principles  mingled  with  religious  disputes,  and  Scotland 
Was  torn  by  intestine  commotion. 

About  this  £ime,  July,  1559,  died  Henry  II.  of  France, 
Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  the  favour , of  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine had  begun  to  decline,  and  the  constable  Montmorenci  re* 
gained  his  ascendant.  This  prudent  minister  imputed  the  distur- 
bances in  Scotland  to  the  violent  measures  of  the  princes  of 
Lorraine,  and  counselled  the  king' to  adopt  a  mora  moderate 
system,  by  which  union  and  tranquillity  might  be  restored  to  the 
kingdom.  But  the  untimely  death  of  the  king,  and  the  accession 
of  Francis  II.  defeated  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  constable; 
allied  so  nearly  to  the  throne  by  the  dignity  of  their  niece,  the 
Guises  again  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.  Their  former 
measures  were  now  resumed,  and  prosecuted  with  additional 
vigour:  the  protestants,  oppressed  beyond  the  powers  of  endur- 
ance^ catted  in  the  arm  of  Elizabeth  to  their  aid:' skirmishes  and 
hostilities  were  renewed.  The  English  fleet  appeared  in  the  road 
of  Leith,  and  facilitated  the  operation  of  its  forces  by  land.  The 
members  of  the  congregation,  assembling  from  all  parts,  joined 
their  allies,  while  the  French  army  was  unable  to  keep  the  field 
against  an  enemy  so  much  superior  in  numbers. 

The  queen  regent  had,  on  the  approach  of  the  English  troops, 
retired  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  she  soon  after  expired, 
a  victim  to  her  attachment  to  the  Guises  and  the  consequent  mis- 
fortunes of  her  administration.  Prudent,  discerning,  intrepid,  hu- 
mane, gentle  without  weakness,  and  just  without  rigour,  Mary 
of  Lorraine  possessed  qualities  which  might  have  rendered  her 
people  happy  and  her  regency  illustrious,  but  for  her  devotion  to 
the  princes  her  brothers,  and  the  interest  of  France,  her  native 
country.  A  few  days  previous  to  her  death,  she  lamented  this 
docility,  and  the  fatal  issue  of  those  intemperate  councils  which 
she  had  been  seduced  against  Her  judgment  to  pursue.  With  the 
candour  of  a  generous  mind,  she  confessed  the  errors  of  her  ad* 
ministration,  deprecated  their  effects,  and  implored  the  forgive- 
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ness  of  those  to  whom  they  had  been  hurtful.  She  even  invited 
the  attendance  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  reformed  preach^ 
era,  listened  to  his  instructions  with  attention,  and  prepared  her- 
self to  meet  death  with  firmness. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French,  shut  up  in  Leith,  by  the  En- 
glish who  laid  close  seige  to  the  place,  were  compelled  to  ne- 
gotiate. The  situation  of  France,  menaced  in  its  turn  by  civil 
commotions,  called  off  the  attention  of  the  Guises  from  Scotland, 
whence  it  became  necessary  to  withdraw  the  troops.  A  treaty 
was  accordingly  entered  into  with  England,  among  the  articles 
©f  which  the  right  of  Elizabeth  to  her  crown  was  expressly  ac- 
knowledged in  the  strongest  terms;  and  Francis  and  Mary 
solemnly  engaged  neither  to  assume  the  tide,  nor  to  bear  the 
arms  of  king  and  queen  of  England,  in  any  time  to  come.  Ho- 
nourable as  was  this  concession  to  Elizabeth,  the  conditions  she 
obtained  for  her  allies  the  Scots  were  not  less  advantageous.  Thus 
the  reformed  party  acquired  strength  by  opposition,  and  from 
feeble  beginnings  gradually  obtained  formidable  powers.  The 
sovereign  authority  was  by  this  treaty  transferred  into  their  hands, 
and  the  limited  prerogative  possessed  by  the  crown  nearly  anni- 
hilated. A  few  days  after  its  conclusion,  both  the  French  and  the 
English  armies  evacuated  Scotland.  By  this  alight  sketch  of  the 
Scottish  affairs  previous  to  the  return  of  Mary,  the  circumstances 
ft  which  she  ascended  the  throne  will  be  more  easily  compre- 
hended. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1560,  by  the  death  of 
Francis  II.  the  situation  of  his  widow  was  materially' changed. 
Mary  had  by  her  beauty  and  address  obtained  over  the  mind  of 
her  husband  an  entire  ascendency,  which  she  had  transferred  to 
her  uncles,  the  princes  of  Lorraine.  Francis,  weak  in  constitution 
and  feeble  in  mind,  followed  implicitly  wherever  he  was  led. 
His  death  delivered  the  Scots  from  a  formidable  administration, 
which  threatened  finally  the  ruin  of  their  independence.  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis,  the  queen-mother,  who,  during  the  minority 
of  Charles  IX.  assumed  the  direction  of  the  French  affairs,  was 
far  from  regarding  Mary  with  a  favourable  eye:  in  the  preceding 
reign  they  had  been  rivals  in  power,  when  the  charms  of  the 
wife  triumphed  without  difficulty  over  the  authority  of  the  mother. 
Catherine,  whose  predominant  passion  had  thus  been  thwart- 
ed, beheld  with  secret  pleasure  die  humiliation  of  Mary,  which 
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•he  aggravated  by  the  reserve  and -coldness  of  her  behaviour. 
Forsaken  by  the  swarm  of  courtiers  who  had  basked  like  insect? 
in  the  Sunshine  of  her  prosperity,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  by 
the  reverse  of  her  fortunes,  and  mortified  by  the  studied  slights ' 
of  the  queen-mother,  Mary  retired  from  the  court  to  Rheims, 
and  indulged  in  solitude  her  grief  and  her  reflections.  The  dream 
of  happiness  had  fled  for  ever;  all  before  her  was  a  dreary  waste; 
a  train  of  misfortunes,  which  she  already  anticipated  in  idea, 
pressed  upon  her  steps;  the  transient  brightness  which  had  beam- 
ed upon  her  youth  served  only  by  contrast  to  deepen  the  gloom 
which  now  enveloped  her  prospects  on  every  .side.  Even  the 
princes  of  Lorraine  were  obliged  to  narrow  their  views,  to  give 
up  their  projects  with  regard  to  England,  and  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  their  domestic  interests* 

The  news  of  the  death  of  the  French  monarch  was  received 
by  the  Scots  with  transports  of  joy,  as  the  only  event  which  could 
give  firmness  to  the  system  of  religion  and  government  which 
they  had  now  introduced.  The  protestant  church  had  about  this 
time  begun  to  assume  a  regular  form* 

The  prior  of  St*  Andrew's  was  appointed  by  the  convention 
to  pass  over  to  France,  and  invite  the  queen  to  return  to  her  na- 
tive land;  a  circumstance  which,  though  dreaded  by  some,  was 
by  the  bulk  of  the  people  expected  with  ardour*  But  the  zeal  of 
the  catholics  got  the  start  of  the  prior  in  paying  their  courtsto 
Mary.  Lesly,  their  deputy  (afterwards  bishop  of  Ross),  sought 
to  excite  in  her  mind  a  distrust  of  her  protestant  subjects,  and 
to  prevail  on  her  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  catholics* 
For  this  purpose  he  wished  her  to  land  at  Aberdeen,  where  the 
reformers  had  made  but  an  inconsiderable  progress*  Twenty 
thousand  men,  he  assured  her,  should  here  join  her,  and  with 
such  an  army,  encouraged  by  her  presence,  she  might  with  ease 
overturn  the  protestant  church*  The  princes  of  Lorrain,  intent 
on  defending  themselves  against  Catharine  of  Medicis,  were  not 
at  this  juncture  disposed  to  listen  to  romantic  proposals:  the  French 
officers  also  who  had  served  in  Scotland  dissuaded  Mary  from 
violent  measures,  and  determined  her,  by  a  representation  of  the 
power  of  the  protectants,  to  court  their  friendship  by  every  art* 
Influenced  by  these  prudent  resolutions,  she  received  the  prior 
of  St*.  Andrew's  with  marks  of  attachment  and  confidence* 

Accustomed  to  the  refinement  and  elegance  of  the  French 
Vol.  III.  B 
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court,  Mary  was  in  no  haste  to  embark  for  Scotland:  fondly  lin- 
gering in  France,  the  scene  of  her  early  attachments  and  of  alt 
her  pleasures,  she  reflected  with  a  degree  of  horror  on  the  bar- 
barism of  her  own  country,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  people*  At 
length  the  persuasions  of  her  uncles,  the  impatience  of  the  Scots, 
and  above  all  the  coldness  and  neglect  of  the  queen-mother, 
determined  her  to  commence  the  dreaded  voyage*  While  Mary 
was  preparing  for  her  departure,  the  seeds  were  sown  of  that 
personal  jealousy  between  her  and  Elizabeth  which  embittered 
the  days  of  the  former  and  shortened  her  life* 

The  causes  of  this  animosity,  of  which  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh  was  the  immediate  occasion,  lay  still  deeper* 
Nearly  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty  had  been  on  both  sides  scru- 
pulously observed  ;  one  only  remained  as  the  source  of  contention* 
Cecil,  the  English  minister,  had  proved  in  the  negotiation  an  over- 
match for  the  refinements  of  the  French  ambassador,  whom  he  had 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  not  merely  that  the  crowns  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  belonged  to  Elizabeth,  but  also  to  engage  that, 
in  all  times  to  come,  Mary  should  abstain  from  using  the  tides* 
To  ratify  this  treaty,  so  indefinitely  worded,  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  hopes  of  Mar}7,  of  whose  ambition  the  English  crown 
was  a  worthy  object,  and  whose  pretensions  to  which  gave  her 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe*  Her  tide  was  by  many 
esteemed  preferable  to  that  of  Elizabeth .  herself :  the  English 
catholics  openly  espoused  this  opinion;  even  the  protestants 
denied  not  her  right  to  the  succession.  Thus  circumstanced,  by 
ratifying  the  disputed  article  she  would  have  lowered  her  rank 
among  the  neighbouring  princes;  the  zeal  of  her  adherents  would 
have  cooled;  and  her  hope  of  mounting  the  throne  of  England 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  for  ever  blasted* 

These  consequences  escaped  not  the  penetration  of  Elizabeth, 
who  hoped  to  sooth  or  terrify  her  rival  into  a  compliance  with 
her  demands,  an  event  which  might  have  been  turned  greatly  to 
her  advantage*  Such  a  renunciation  from  Mary  would  have  left 
the  succession  open  and  undetermined,  by  means  of  which  she 
might  have  been  kept  by  Elizabeth  in  perpetual  anxiety  and  sus- 
pense; or  the  authority  of  parliament  might  have  broken  the 
order  of  lineal  succession,  and  have  transferred  the  crown  to 
some  other  branch  of  the  royal  blood* 

It  is  true,  that  the  equivocal  expressions  inserted  by  Cecil  in 
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the  treaty  might  have  been  .exchanged  for  words  less  ambiguous, 
in  which  Mary  might  have  promised  to  renounce  her  tide  to  the 
crown  of  England  during  the  lives  of  Elizabeth  and  her  lawful 
posterity:  but  such  an  amendment  accorded  not  with  the  views 
of  either  queen.  Mary,  though  compelled  to  suspend,  chose  not 
to  relinquish  her  claim,  which  she  secretly  determined  to  asseri; 
on  the  first  prospect  of  success.  Nor  would  Elizabeth  even  ta~ 
eidy  acknowledge  the  right  of  her  rival,  though  after  her  own 
decease.  These  sentiments  were  on  neither  side  avowed. 

To  the  jealousy  of  power  between  the  rival  queens  was  added 
that  of  beauty.  Elizabeth,  not.  content  to  surpass  her  sex  in  the 
stronger  qualities  of  the  mind,  cherished  under  the  dignity  of  the 
queen  the  emulation  of  the  woman:  inferior  to  Mary  in  personal 
graces,  she  excelled  her  in  political  talent  and  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  more  important  pre-eminence  of  the  rank  in 
which  she  was  destined  to  move.  Not  satisfied  with  this  supe- 
riority, she  suffered  the  report  of  the  charms  of  the  Scottish  queen 
to  prey  on  her  mind,  and  tarnish  the  lustre  of  its  qualities.  It  is 
perhaps  the  sensibility  necessary  to  form  a  superior  character, 
that  renders  the  greatest  minds  accessible  to  those  weaknesses 
that  confound  the  ignorant,  gratify  the  malignant,  and  afford  to 
the  philosopher  materials  for  reflection.  He  who  possesses  no 
exuberant  activity,  confines  himself  with  ease  to  the  straight  and 
level  path.  To  guard  this  observation,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
add,  that  eccentricity  alone  can  never  be  admitted- as  a  claim  to 
genius,  however  it  may  sometimes  prove  its  disgrace. 

Though  no  stranger  to  the  difficulties  of  Mary  with  respect 
to  the  ratification,  Elizabeth  continued  to  urge  it,  while  the  queen 
of  Scots,  to  gain  time,  contrived  to  elude  the  demand.  Both 
queens  covered  their  real  sentiments  under  a  profusion  of  polite 
expressions  of  regard.  * 

In  -sailing  from  France  to  Scotland,  die  'course  toy  along  the 
English  coast:  Mary,  to  secure  herself  from  the  insults  of  the 
English  fleet,  or  to  provide  a  retreat  in  the  harbours  df  England 
should  the  weather  prove  tempestuous,  sent  to  request  of  Eliza- 
beth a  safe-conduct  during  her  voyage,  and  this  demand  was  re- 
jected in  a  manner  calculated  to  excite  distrust.  Though  filled 
with  indignation  by  the  ungenerous  behaviour  of  the  English 
queen,  Mary  suffered  it  not  to  retard  her  departure.  A  train, 
luitahle  to  her  dignity  as  the  queen  of  two  powerful  kingdoms, 
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accompanied  her  to  Calais,  where  she  embarked.  In  her  retinue 
were  six  princes  of  Lorraine,  her  uncles,  with  many  of  the  moat 
eminent  nobles  of  France,  The  queen-mother,  who  in  secret  re- 
joiced at  her  departure,  spared  no  circumstance  of  magnificence 
and  external  respect  to  grace  her  journey.  After  taking  leave  of 
her  attendants-  with  a  sorrowful  heart  and  eyes  bathed  in  tears, 
Mary  quitted  the  shore  on  which  fortune  had  smiled  on  her,  to 
embark  en- the  ocean,  which,  by  its  instability  and  storms,  was 
but  too  emblematic  of  the  fate  that  awaited  her*  While  the 
French  coast  remained  in  sight,  she  continued  to  gaze  on  it  in- 
tently, and,  sighing  often,  appeared  lost  in  reflection.  '  Farewel, 
France!9  cried  she  from  time  to  time— c  Farewel,  beloved  coun- 
try, which  I  shall  never  more  behold!9  When  the  darkness  of 
the  night  concealed  the  land  from  her  view,  she  would  neither 
retire'  from  the  deck,  nor  take  refreshment;  but,  commanding  a 
couch  to  be  brought,  waited  with  impatience  the  return  of  day. 
The  vessel  made  but  little  way  during  the  night:  in  the  morn- 
ing France  was  still  in  sight,  on  the  prospect  of  which  she  con- 
tinued to  dwell  with  melancholy  pleasure.  She  repeated  again, 
while  her  sight  could  distinguish  the  coast,  the  same  expressions 
of  tender  regret.  By  the  favour  of  a  thick  fog  the  vessel  some 
days  afterwards  escaped  the  English  fleet,  which  waited  to  in- 
tercept it:  Mary,  after  an  absence  of  thirteen  years,  landed  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1561,  safely  at  Leith,  in  her  native  country. 

She  was  received  by  her  subjects  with  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions of  joy;  but  her  arrival  being  unexpected,  no  preparations 
had  been  made  for  it,  nor  could  the  poverty  of  the  country  be 
concealed  from  her.  She  was  conducted  to  the  palace  of  Holy- 
rood-house  with  little  pomp,  a  circumstance  by  which  she  was 
deeply  affected:  accustomed  to  the  splendor  and  magnificence 
of  France,  and  at  an  agfe  to  be  dazzled  by  external  appearances, 
the  change  in  her  situation  appeared  a  melancholy  presage  of 
what  was  to  follow. 

The  juncture  at  which  Mary  ascended  the  throne  of  her  an- 
cestors required  a  wisdom  and  steadiness  of  conduct  scarcely  to 
be  expected  in  her  tender  sex  and  age.  The  rage  of  religious 
controversy,  aggravated  by  past  and  present  injuries,  yet  existed 
in  all  its  fervour.  The  nobles  were,  by  the  absence  of  their  so- 
vereign, accustomed  to  independence:  the  delegated  jurisdiction 
of  the  regent  had  carried  with  it  little  authority,  and  inspired  me 
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respect.  A  licentious  •pint  had  spread  through  all  ranks:  for  the 
two  preceding  yean  anarchy  had  prevailed  throughout  the  king- 
dom, which  had  existed  without  a  regent,  without  a  supreme 
council,  without  the  power,  or  even  the  form,  of  an  established 
government*  France,  the  ancient  ally  of  the  state,  was  despised; 
the  English,  its  late  enemies,  had  grown  into  confidence  with  the 
nation,  and  gained  an  ascendent  in  all  its  councils.  It  was  the  in- 
terest of  Elizabeth  to  depress  the  royal  authority  in  Scotland, 
and  to  foment  among  the  people  a  spirit  of  disaffection*  -  Such 
was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  a  young  princess,  not  nineteen 
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years  of  age,  a  stranger  to  the  laws,  to  the  manners  of  the  coun- 
try, without  experience,  without  support,  and  without  a  friend, 
assumed  the  reins  of  government! 

Opposed  to  these  disadvantages,  it  may  be  urged,  that  the 
people,  unaccustomed  to  the  residence  of  their  prince,  might  be 
pleased  with  die  novelty  and  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  the 
royal  presence;  that  the  places  of  power  and  profit  in  the  hands 
of  the  queen  might  attach  to  her  the  nobles  by  the  ties  of  honour 
and  interest;  that  by  her  protection,  her  affability,  and  the  charms 
of  her  youth  and  beauty,  she  might  engage  to  her  the  hearts  of 
those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded* 

From  eyery  part  of  the  kingdom  the  nobility  crowded  to  do 
homage  to  their  queen,  and  by  their  testimonies  of  duty  and  at- 
tachment to  erase  from  her  remembrance  their  past  misconduct* 
The  court  was  filled  by  the  most  accomplished  of  the  French  no* ' 
bility,  who  by  their  amusements,  added  to  the  gaiety  and  ame- 
nity of  their  manners,  began  to  polish  and  soften  the  rudeness  of 
the  natives*  The  queen,  by  the  graces  of  her  person,  the  insinu- 
ation of  her  address,  and  the  elegance  of  her  manners,  com- 
manded every  where  admiration  and  respect*  To  the  accom- 
plishments of  her  own  sex,  she  added  many  of  the  acquirements 
of  the  other.  She  was  conversant  both  with  the  modern  and  the 
Latin  languages;  she  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  which  were  at  that  time  cultivated  as  necessa- 
ry  and  ornamental*  Above  all,  she  stole  on  the  affections  of  her 
subjects  by  mingled  dignity,  courtesy,  and  sweetness. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  flattering  presages  which  arose  out 
of  these  circumstances,  white  all  parties  seemed  contending  for 
the  favour  of  their  youthful  queen,,  the  spirit  of  the  age  broke 
out.  Mary,  ou  the  Sunday  after  her  arrival,  ordered  mass  to  be 
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celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  her  palace:  a  secret  murmur  succeed- 
ed among  the  protestants  of  the  court,  who  were  unwilling  to 
allow  to  their  monarch  the  liberty  of  conscience  they  claimed* 
Complaints  and  menaces  followed :  the  servants  of  the  chapel 
were  insulted  and  abused;  and  but  for  the  seasonable  interference 
of  the  prior  of  St*  Andrew's,  greater  excesses  must  have  ensued* 
The  fury  of  the  reformers  against  the  church  they  had  deserted 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  enlightened  minds*  Every  instance 
of  condescension  to  the  papists  was  esteemed  an  act  of  apostacy: 
a  single  mass  was  more  formidable  to  the  nation  than  a  foreign 
invasion*  In  the  infancy  of  knowledge,  only  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion being  weighed,  the  balance  is  sure  to  preponderate*  The 
uninformed  know  not  to  doubt*  Many  of  the  protestants,  with- 
out  thinking  ofi  convincing  their  queen  by  argument  or  reclaim- 
ing her  by  indulgence,  would  have  abruptly  denied  her  the  pri- 
vilege of  worshipping  God  according  to  her  own  notions  of 
propriety.  The  prior  of  St*  Andrew's,  with  other  leaders  of  the 
party,  interposed  to  restrain  this  furious  zeal;  and,  in  despite  of 
the  murmurs  of  the  people,  and  the  instigation  of  their  preachers, 
to  obtain  for  the  queen  and  her  domestics  the  undisturbed  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion* 

Mary  rewarded  this  compliance  of  the  protestants  by  causing 
it  to  be  proclaimed,  that  any  attempt  towards  an  alteration  or  a 
subversion  of  the  reformed  church,  which,  though  established 
throughout  the  kingdom,  had  not  yet  received  the  royal  sanction, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  capital  crime* 

In  conformity  wkh  the  plan  which  had  been  settled  in  France, 
she  committed  the  administration  of  affairs  wholly  to  the  pro- 
testants. In  her  council,  which  was  filled  with  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  that  party,  no  papist  was  admitted  to  confi- 
dence. To  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Maidand  of  Lethington, 
were  given  all  the  power  and  reputation  of  favourite  ministers* 
This  choice  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  people*  Mary,  by 
the  prudent  advice  of  these  ministers,  conducted  herself  with  a 
propriety  and  moderation  that  could  not  fail  of  gaining  her  the 
hearts  of  the  people*  Such  were  the  fair  auspices  under  which 
-her  reign  commenced* 

To  effect  a  sincere  reconciliation  with  Elizabeth  was  also  an 
object  of  great  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
la  the  beginning  of  her  administration  she  was  really  desirous 
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tf  accomplishing  this  purpose;  yej  the  breach,  from  various 
incidents,  seemed  to  widen  rather  than  to  heal*  Notwithstanding 
the  obstacles  which  Elizabeth  had  opposed  to  the  return  of  Mary 
to  Scotland,  she  failed  not  by  her  ambassador  to  congratulate 
her  arrival*  To  return  this  civility,  Maitland  was  sent  to  London 
as  the  bearer  of  compliments  not  more  sincere*  Dissimulation 
takes  deep  root,  and  flourishes  in  courts  as  in  its  native  soil* 
Randolph,  the  English  envoy,  had  orders  to  urge  Mary  on.  the 
subject  of  the  ratification;  while  Maitland,  in  London,  sought  to 
amuse  Elizabeth  by  pretences  and  apologies  for  his  mistress's 
delay*  Yet  to  extricate  herself  in  some  degree  from  the  difficult 
situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  Mary  instructed  her  ambas- 
sador to  signify  her  willingness  to  disclaim  any  right  to  the 
crown  during  the  lives  of  Elizabeth  and  her  posterity,  if,  in 
failure  of  these,  her  title  to  the  succession  was  acknowledged  by 
the  English  parliament*  A  fair  and  reasonable  proposition,  which 
ought  to  have  been  accepted,  but  which  was  nevertheless  peremp- 
torily refused* 

About  this  time,  Sept  1,  1561,  Mary  made  her  public  entry 
into  Edinburgh,  and  was  received  by  the  citizens  with  ardent 
demonstrations  of  duty  and  affection;  yet,  even  on  an  event  such 
as  this,  they  could  not  forbear  to  discover  the  spirit  by-  which 
they  were  actuated*  In  every  spectacle  and  pageant  which  was 
exhibited  on  the  occasion,  allusions  were  introduced  to  the  sup- 
posed vengeance  of  the  Almighty  (whose  thunders  the  different 
sects  of  religionists  are  so  fond  of  wielding)  on  papists  and 
idolaters*  While  studying  to  amuse  and  flatter  their  queen,  they 
mingled  insults  on  the  religion  which  she  professed* 

To  reform  the  police  of  the  country,  and  to  restore  the  re- 
gular administration  of  justice,  next  occupied  the  attention  of 
Mary*  During  the  "unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom  a  dangerous 
licentiousness  had,  prevailed:  to  remedy  these  disorders,  which 
had  become  oppressive  and  intolerable,  was  an  acceptable  and 
popular  act*  The  prior  of  St*  Andrew's  vested  for  this  service 
with  extraordinary  powers,  under  the  title  of  the  queen's  lieu- 
tenant, executed  his  commission  with  a  vigour  and  ability  that 
reflected  credit  upon  his  character,  and  the  choice  of  the  queen* 
In  his  absence  the  leaders  of  the  papists  made  some  efforts,  but 
without  success,  towards  insinuating  themselves  into  the  royal 
favour  and  confidence:  whatever  might  be  the  secret  sentiments 
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of  Mary  towards  the  party,  she  wisely  chose  to  continue  the  ad? 
ministration  in  the  hands  in  which  it  had  been  so  ably  managed* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1561  a  convention  of  estates 
was  held  principally  for  the  consideration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs* 
The  assembly  of  the  church^  which  sat  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
sented a  petition  containing  many  demands  respecting  the  sup- 
pression of  popery,  the  encouragement  of  protestantism,  and  a 
•provision  for  the  maintenance  of  their  clergy,  who  had  hitherto 
been  supported  by  the  benevolence  of  the  people*  After  much 
contention,  it  was  determined  that  an  exact  account  should  be 
taken  of  die  value  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  throughout  the  king- 
dom; that  the  present  incumbents,  to  whatever  party  they  ab- 
hered,  should  be  allowed  to  keep  possession;  that  two  thirds  of 
their  revenue  should  be  reserved  for  their  own  use,  and  the  re- 
mainder, out  of  which  the  queen  was  to  assign  a  sufficient  main- 
tenance for  the  protestant  clergy,  annexed  to  the  crown.  This 
moderation,  by  which  many  of  the  catholic  clergy  were  permit- 
ted to  retain  their  revenues,  though  apparently  in  opposition  to 
die  zeal  of  reformation,  was  consistent  with  -the  interest  and 
welfare  for  the  nation.  The  riches  of  the  church  might  have 
proved  equally  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  the 
independence  of  the  nobles,  whether  wholly  transferred  to  the 
protestant  ministers,  or  restored  to  the  crown.  The  reformed 
clergy  gained  but  little  by  this  new  regulation;  they  had  found 
more  facility  in  kindling  the  zeal  than  in  extinguishing  the  ava- 
rice of  their  proselytes:  the  sum  allotted  for  their  use  was  paid 
with  little  exactness;  and  they  still  lived  in  the  poverty  of  the 
primitive  disciples  of  Christ. 

The  moderation  of  the  queen's  administration,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  her  court,  had  in  some  degree  softened  the  ferocity  of 
the  nobles;  while  her  presence  and  authority  had  given  a  check 
to  their  factious  spirit.  But  this  tranquillity  was  of  no  long 
continuance,  and  quickly  gave  place  to  the  most  violent  inten- 
tions. The  feudal  and  aristocratical  state  of  Scotland  limited  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  monarch;  among  the  barons  and  great  fami- 
lies the  seeds  of  animosity  were,  by  the  unsettled  state  of  pro- 
perty and  the  clashing  of  interests,  thickly  sown.  The  rival  clans* 
withput  consulting  the  throne,  invaded  each  other,  and  appealed 
to  force  for  the  decision  of  their  claims;  hereditary  hatred  was 
transmitted  with  estates,  and  posterity  prosecuted  the  quarrel* 
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•f  their  ancestors.  Such  a  dispute  had  subsisted  between  the 
houses  of  Hamilton  and  of  Both  well;  the  earls  of  which  happen- 
ing to  be  both  in  waiting  at  the  same  time,  frequently  broils  took 
place  among  their  followers  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh.  Their 
reconciliation,  which  was  brought  about  through  the  mediation 
of*  their  friends,  and  more  particularly  of  Knox,  was  productive 
of  consequences  still  more  mischievous. 

Some  days  after  this  coalition,  the  earl  of  Arran,  an  extrava- 
gant and  eccentric  character,  a  kinsman  to  the  Hamiltons,  and  a 
lover  of  the  queen's,  came  in  all  haste  to  Knox,  and  then  to  the 
prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  confess  with  confusion  and  terror,  that 
his  house  and  that  of  Bothwell,  in  order  to  obtain  the  sole  direc- 
tion of  affairs,  had  conspired  to  murder  the  prior  and  the  other 
ministers  of  the  queen.  The  persons  thus  accused,  whatever 
.might  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  accusation,  denied  the 
guilt  imputed  to  their  charge.  Their  known  character,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  justified  the  queen  and  her  ministers  in  hav- 
ing them  secured  and  separately  confined. 

But  by  the  deeper  designs  of  George  Gordon,  earl  of  Hunt- 

ly,  against  the  prior,  more  important  events  were  produced. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  nobleman,  whose  estate  far  exceeded 

that  of  any  other  subject,  extended  over  many  of  the  northern 

counties:    both  parties,  by  whom  he  was  courted  and  feared, 

connived  at  his  encroachments  in  the  north;  while  by  artifice  or 

force,  either  of  which  he  well  knew  how  to  employ,  he  added 

daily  to  his  possessions  and  Jiis  power.  He  had  observed  with 

jealousy  and  vexation  the  growing  credit  of  the  prior  of  St.  An- 

drew's,  whom  he  considered  as  a  rival  in  the  favour  of  the  queen, 

to  which  his  own  zeal  for  the  popish  church  seemed  to  give  him 

a  better  claim.  By  personal  injuries  the  rivalship  of  power  was 

embittered.  To  recompense  the  services  of  the  prior,  Mary  had 

determined  to  create  him  an  earl,  and  to  make  choice  of  Mar  as 

the  place  whence  he  should  take  his  tide*  The  lands  of  that 

name,  which  were  bestowed  as  a  support  of  the  rank,  though  a 

part  of  the  royal  demesnes,  had  been  for  several  years  possessed 

by  the  earls  of  Huntly.   The  intrusion  of  a  rival  so  formidable 

into  his  territories,  added  to  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  filled  the 

earl  with  indignation  and  alarm.  By  an  incident  which  happened 

about  the  same  time,  his  suspicions  and  rage  received  increase* 

His  third  son,  sir  John  Gordon,  was  involved  in  a  dispute  re> 
Vol.  HI.  C 
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specting  the  property  of  an  estate  with  lord  Ogilvie,  which  in  its 
progress  had  become  a  deadly  feud.  A  scuffle  had  in  consequence 
taken  place  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  lord  Ogilvie 
was  dangerously  wounded  by  Gordon*  The  magistrates  having 
seized  both  the  offenders,  the  queen  commanded  diem  to  be 
strictly  confined.  In  an  age  accustomed  to  anarchy,  even  this 
interference  of  the  police  was  considered  as  an  intolerable  rigour: 
the  friends  of  each  party  began  to  assemble  their  vassals  with  a 
view  to  overawe  the  decisions  of  justice.  Gordon,  in  the  mean 
time,  escaped  from  prison,  and,  flying  into  Aberdeenshire,  loudly 
complained  of  the  indignity  he  had  suffered.  This  circumstance, 
as  all  the  actions  of  the  queen  were  imputed  to  the  earl  of  Mar, 
failed  not  to  exasperate  the  resentment  of  Huntly. 

About  this  period,  August  1,  1562,  it  happened  that  Mary 
set  out  on  a  progress  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
attended  by  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Morton,  Maitland,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  part}'.  Huntly  was  mortified  by  the  royal  presence 
in  a  country  where  for  many  years  no  power  had  been  known 
superior  to  his  own.  The  actions  of  the  queen,  while  under  the 
direction  of  Mar,  could  ndt  fail  of  being  misrepresented  and 
misconstrued  into  injuries.  The  pride  of  Hundy  was  offended, 
and  his  jealousy  inflamed,  by  a  combination  of  circumstances; 
while  his  passions  were  kept  in  perpetual  agitation.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  Mary  in  the  north,  he  employed  his  wife,  a  woman  of 
address,  to  intercede  for  the  pardon  of  their  son.  But  the  queen, 
required  that  he  should  deliver  himself  into  the  hands  of  justice, 
and  rely  wholly  upon  her  clemency.  Gordon  was  persuaded  to 
comply  with  this  demand,  and  to  promise  to  enter  himself  pri- 
soner in  the  castle  of  Stirling,  of  which  lord  Erskine,  the  uncle 
of  Mar,  was  at  that  time  governor.  This  circumstance,  and  the 
inflexibility  of  the  queen,  being  attributed  by  Huntly  to  the  ran- 
cour of  Mar,  augmented  his  animosity  against  him. 

Sir  John  Gordon  had  in  the  mean  time  set  out  towards  Stir- 
ling; but,  instead  of  performing  his  engagement,  found  means 
to  escape  from  his  guards,  and  return  to  take  the  command  of 
his  followers,  who  were  rising  in  arms  throughout  the  north. 
By  this  insurrection  it  was  intended  to  support  the  blow  fthich 
was  meditated  by  Huntly  against  his  principal  adversaries.  It 
was  proposed  by  the  conspirators  to  cut  off  by  assassination  Mar, 
Morton,  and  Maitland;  thp  time  and  place  for  the  perpetration 
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•f  the  murders  had  been  several  times  appointed,  though  unfore- 
seen accidents  had  hitherto  frustrated  the  execution  of  the  plan. 
The  house  of  Huntly  at  Strathbogie  was  the  last  place  selected 
as  the  scene  of  this  tragedy;  but  the  queen,  on  her  journey 
thither,  having  heard  of  the  flight  and  rebellion  of  Gordon,  refu- 
sed in  her  indignation  to  enter  under  the  father's  Toof,  and  by 
this  fortunate  resentment  preserved  her  ministers  from  inevita- 
ble destruction. 

Huntly  was  .by  the  failure  of  these  projects  precipitated  into 
open  rebellion,  since  it  seemed  impossible  otherwise  to  effect  the 
nun  of  his  rivals.  On  the,  arrival  of  Mary  at  Inverness,  the  com- 
manding officer,  by  the  order  of  Huntly,  shut  the  gates  against 
her,  and  compelled  her  to  lodge  in  the  town,  which  was  defence- 
less and  bpen,  anjl  which  the  followers  of  the  earl  quickly  sur- 
rounded. The  queen,  attended  but  by  a  slender  train,  was  seized 
on  this  event  with*  a  just  consternation;  while  expecting  every 
instant  the  approach /)f  the  insurgents,  some  ships  were  ordered 
into  the  river  to  secure  her  escape.  The  loyalty  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  clans,  who  took  arms  in  her  defence,  saved  their  sove- 
reign from  the  danger  which  threatned  her.  By  their  assistance 
she  forced  the  castle  to  surrender,  and  inflicted  on  the  governor 
a  punishment  for  his  presumption. 

This  conduct  of  Huntly  drew  on  him  a  new  and  severer  mor- 
tification: Lord  Erskine  having  pretended  a  right  to  the  earldom 
of  Mar,  the  minister  resigned  it  in  his  favour,  and  received  at  thfc 
same  time  from  the  queen  the  title  of  earl  of  Murray,  with  the 
estate  annexed  to  the  dignity,  which  had  been  for  some  years 
past  in  the  possession  of  Hundy.  From  this  circumstance  he 
concluded  his  family  destined  to  destruction ;  and,  dreading  to 
be  stripped  gradually  of  all  his  possessions,  no  longer  affected  to 
disguise  his  intentions,  but  in  defiance  of  the  royal  proclamation 
openly  took  up  arms.  Instead  of  yielding  up  those  places  of 
strength  which  he  was  required  to  surrender,  the  persons  com- 
missioned by  the  queen  to  take  possession  were  either  dispersed 
or  cut  in  pieces  by  his  adherents ;  while  he  himself  advanced  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  force  towards  Aberdeen,  where  the 
queen  had  returned  with  her  small  court.  Murray  had  only  a 
handful  of  men  in  whom  he  could  place  confidence:  to  form  the 
appearance  of  an  army  he  was  obliged  to  call  to  his  aid  the 
neighbouring  barons,  from  whom,  as  either  favouring  the  designs 
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of  Huntly  or  standing  in  awe  of  his  power,  but  little  service  could 
be^  expected.  With  these  troops  he  however  marched  towards 
the  enemy,  whom  he  found  at  Corrichie  posted  to  great  advan- 
tage. Having  commanded  his  northern  associates  to  begin  the 
attack,  on  the  first  motion  of  the  enemy  they  turned  their  backs 
and  fled;  while  the  followers  of  Hundy,  throwing  aside  their 
spears  and  breaking  their  ranks,  rushed  forward  sword  in  hand 
to  the  pursuit.  In  this  critical  juncture  Murray  stood  immovable 
on  a  rising  ground,  with  the  small  but  trusty  body  of  his  adher- 
ents', who,  presenting  their  spears  to  the. enemy,  received  them 
with  a  firmness  for  which  they  were  not  prepared.  The  High- 
land broad-sword  is  not  calculated  to  encounter  the  Scottish 
spear:  the  irregular  attack  of  the  troops  of  Huntly  was  repulsed 
without  difficulty  by  this  firm  battalion,  and,  before  they  had  re- 
covered from  their  confusion,  the  runaways,  willing  to  recover 
their  credit,  returned,  fell  upon  them  and  completed  the  rout* 
Hundy,  whose  corpulence  unfitted  him  for  flight,  was  in  the 
pursuit  trodden  to  death.  His  sons  sir  John  and  Adam  were 
taken,  and  Murray  returned  triumphant  with  his  prisoners  to 
Aberdeen.  Sir  John  Gordon  was  tried,  and  three  days  after  the 
battle  suffered  death.  Adam  was  pardoned-  in  consideration  of 
his  youth.  Lord  Gordon,  who  had  been  privy  to  the  designs  of 
his  father,  was  seized  in  the  south,  tried,  and  found  guilty  of 
treason;  but  his  punishment  was  remitted  through  the  clemency 
of  the  queen.  The  first  parliament  proceeded  with  rigour  against 
this  great  family,  whose  power  and  fortune  were  reduced  to  the 
lowest  ebb.  I 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  thos  ame  year  (1562) 
Mary,  desirous  of  entering  into  a  more  intimate  correspondence 
with  Elizabeth,  employed  Maidand  to  request  that  a  personal 
interview  might  take  place  between  them,  somewhere  in  the 
north  of  England.  Elizabeth  afiected  to  approve  of  the  proposal, 
which  she  could  not  in  decency  reject,  the  time  and  circumstan- 
ces of  the  meeting  were  therefore  immediately  appointed.  But, 
too  prudent  to  admit  into  her  kingdom  a  rival  whose  beauty  and 
address  she  so  much  dreaded,  she  contrived,  under  various  pre- 
tences, to  elude  the  interview  for  that  season. 

The  assembly  of  the  church,  during  this  year,  met  twice,  and 
prayed  the  queen  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances.  Mary  was 
not  forward  to  exert  herself  for  their  relief;  qnd  her  ministers, 
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though  all  zealous  protestants,  but  growing  rich  on  the  spoils  of 
the  churchy  were  equally  regardless  of  the  demands  and  indi- 
gence of  their  brethren. 

The  queen  had  passed  two  years  in  a  state  of  widowhood, 
during  which  her  mUd  administration  had  secured  her  the  hearts 
of  her  subjects:  they  now  became  impatient  for  her  marriage, 
that  the  crown  might  descend  uvthe  line  of  their  ancient  mon- 
archs.  By  the  fame  of  her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  added 
to  her  rank  and  expectations,  many  different  princes  were  promp- 
ted to  solicit  her  alliance.  Scotland,  by  its  situation,  threw  much 
weight  into  whatever  scale  it  should  happen  to  fall;  and  Europe 
waited  with  anxiety  for  the  determination  of  the  queen*  The 
marriage  of  Mary,  as  it  interested  the  passions  of  several  prin- 
ces, .gave  rise  to  a  number  of  contradictory  intrigues. 

The  -princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  were  apprehensive  of 
die  ambition  of  France,  should  Mary  again  choose  a  husband 
among  its  princes:  to  prevent  such  &n  event,  the  emperor  nego- 
tiated with  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  respecting  ap  union  be* 
tween  the  Scottish  queen  and  the  archduke  Charles. 

Philip  II.  envying  the  Austrian  so  important  a  prize,  used  all 
his  influence  with  the  house  of  Lorraine  to  procure  the  hand  of 
their  niece  for  his  son  don  Carlos,  heir  to  the  extensive  domains 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Catherine  de  Medicis,  dreading  the 
marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  any  of  the  Austrian  princes, 
and  no  less  jealous  lest  the  princes  of  Lorraine  should  strengthen 
their  power  by  an  alliance  with  Spain,  instantly  dispatched  an 
agent  into  Scotland  to  offer  to  the  queen  the  hand  of  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  her  former  husband,  who  soon  after, 
on  the  premature  fate  of  Charles  IX.  mounted  the  throne  of 
France. 

The  pretensions  of  these  rivals  were  attentively  weighed  by 
Maty,  who  deliberated  where  to  fix  her  choice.  The  high  birth 
©f  the  archduke  Charles  was  his  only  recommendation.  The 
duke  of  Anjou,  a  handsome  and  gallant  prince,  next  engaged 
her  attention:  but  the  example  of  Henry  VIII.  warned  her 
against  contracting  a  marriage  with  her  brother-in-law;  nor  could 
she  bear  the  idea  of  appearing  in  France  in  a  rank  inferior  to 
what  she  had  formerly  held.  She  therefore  inclined  with  partiality 
to  the  Spanish  proposal,  which  could  not  fail  to  flatter  her  ambi- 
tion. There  happened  however  three  circumstances  which  com- 
bined to  divert  her  from  a  foreign  alliance. 
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The  first  of  these  wast  the  murder  of  her  uncle  the  duke  of 
Guise,  whose  ambition  had  involved  his  country  in  civil  war,  and 
who  perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin ;  a  blow  which  provted 
fatal  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  which  obliged  her  to  contract 
her  views*  The  second  was  the  opinion  of  the  queen  of  England, 
who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  marriage  of  Mary,  and  who 
observed  her  conduct  with  an  anxious  eye.  The  union  of  the  queen 
of  Scote  with  a  catholic  prince  was  an  event  which  she  had  cause 
to  fear:  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Austrian  princes,  her  avowed 
and  bigoted  enemies,  would  have  proved  more  particularly  dan- 
gerous to  her  power.  Against  such  an  alliance  she  instructed 
Randolph,  her  ambassador,  to  remonstrate  in  the  strongest  terms* 
She  should  consider  such  a  connexion,  she  told  Mary,  as  a  breach 
in  the  personal  friendship  which  so  happily  united  them:  the 
English  nation  would  also  regard  it  as  the  dissolution  of  the 
confederacy  which  subsisted  between  the  two  kingdoms;  and,  in 
order  to  preserve  their  own  religion  and  liberties,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  take  measures  prejudicial  to  her  right  of  succession, 
which  they* wanted  neither  power  nor  pretence  to  invalidate. 
This  threatening  was  accompanied  with  an  ambiguous  promise 
that,  should  Mary  choose  a  husband  agreeable  to  the  English 
nation,  her  tide  to  the  succession  should  be  examined,  and  recog- 
nised if  justly  founded.  No  hint  was  however  at  present  dropped 
respecting  the  person  oh  whom  it  was  wished  her  choice  might 
fall:  obscure  intimations  were  only  thrown  out  that  a  native  of 
Britain,  or  one  not  of  princely  rank,  would  be  the  safest  and 
most  acceptable.  Mary,  though  obliged  to  submit  to  the  indigni- 
ty, was  justly  mortified  by  this  advice:  destitute,  through  the 
death  of  her  uncle,  of  foreign  aid,  and  intent  on  the  English 
succession,  the  great  object  of  her  ambition  and  her  hopes,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  court  a  rival  whom  she  could  not  with  impu- 
nity offend.  ' 

To  these  considerations  were  added  the  wishes  of  her  own 
subjects,  who,  taught  by  experience,  dreaded  an  union  with  any 
great  pot<mtate,  whose  power  might  be  employed  to  crush  their 
religion  and  liberties.  They  foresaw,  and  trembled,  that  the 
crown,  strengthened  by  new  dominions  and  alliances,  would 
stretch  the  prerogative  beyond  its  ancient  limits.  Their  earnest- 
ness to  prevent  such  an  event  threw  them  into  the  arms  of  En- 
gland, which  could  not  fail  to  afford  its  aid  towards  the  preven- 
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tion  of  such  a  measure.  By  the  assistance  of  the  English  fleet  it 
was  not  difficult  to  obstruct  the  landing  of  any  foreign  prince,  or 
even,  if  necessary,  to  seize  and  secure  the  person  of  their  sove- 
reign. The  catholics,  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  the  earl  of  Huntly, 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  obstruct  their  designs. 

-  Thus  circumstanced,  Mary  for  the  present  laid  aside  the  idea 
of  a  foreign  alliance,  and,  to  remove  the  jealousies  of  both  coun- 
tries, appeared  willing  to  sacrifice  her  aspiring  plans. 

This  year  (1563)  the  parliament  met,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  return  of  the  queen  into  Scotland.  Her  ministers  possessing 
the  confidence  of  the  nation,  the  proceedings  were  conducted 
with  perfect  unanimity.  The  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Murray  to 
die  prior  of  St.  Andrew's  was  confirmed.  Hundy,  with  several 
of  his  vassals  and  dependents,  was  attainted.  The  act  of  oblivion 
mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  received  the  royal  sanction. 
But  the  queen,  who  had  determined  never  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
was  careful  that  this  sanction  should  not  be  deemed  any  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  validity;  nor  had  she  consented  to  it  but  in  com- 
pliance with  the  solicitation  of  the  lords  of  parlianment,  who,  on 
their  knees,  besought  her  to  allay  by  this  condescension  the  jea- 
lousies and  apprehensions  of  her  subjects.  No  attempt  was  made 
at  this  time  to  procure  her  assent  to  the  laws  establishing  the 
protestant  religion :  her  ministers,  though  themselves  of  the  re- 
formed church,  were  aware  of  the  imprudence  of  urging  such  a 
request.  Through  their  interest,  Mary  had  agreed  to  tolerate 
and  to  protect  the  protestants;  they  had  even  prevailed  on 
her  to  prosecute  some  of  the  Romish  prelates  for  celebrating 
mass  contrary  to  her  proclamation,  though  in  her  heart  she  was 
still  zealously  attached  to  the  church  in  which  she  had  been  edu- 
cated. While  she  granted  from  political  motives  what  her  incli- 
nation disapproved,  they  wisely  judged  that  the'  moderation  of 
those  who  professed  the  reformed  faith  was  the  best  method  of 
reconciling  the  queen  to  their  principles,  and  gradually  wearing 
her  prejudices  away:  importunity  and  violence  were  not  likely 
to  extort  a  compliance  that  would  not  be  granted  to  the  wishes 
of  her  people. 

But  the  zeal  of  the  protestant  clergy  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  just  and  temperate  reasoning:  eager  and  inflexible,  it  knew 
not  to  yield  and  brooked  no  delay.  They  insisted  that  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  of  establishing  religion  by  law  was  not  to  be 
neglected.  The  good  sense  of  the  ministers  was  deemed  apos- 
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tacy,  and  their  moderation  a  criminal  servility.  Knox  renounced 
solemnly  the  friendship  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  as  a  man  devoted 
-  to  the  royal  interest,  and  regardless  of  those  objects  which  he 
had  hitherto  esteemed  most  sacred.  The  preachers  vented  their 
indignation  from  the  pulpit,  which  resounded  with  declamations 
against  idolatry,  with  presages  respecting  the  queen's  marriage 
with  a  foreigner,  and  reproaches  the  most  bitter  and  virulent 
against  those  who  from  interested  motives  had  deserted  the 
cause  of  truth.  The  populace,  whom  these  invectives  inflamed, 
forgot  in  their  zeal  the  dictates  of  justice,  and  proceeded  to  acts 
of  outrage  and  violence.  During  the  absence  of  Mary  on  a  pro- 
gress into  the  west,  mass  continued  to  be  celebrated  in  her  cha- 
pel at  Holy-rood  house.  The  multitude  of  those  who  attended  on 
the  ceremony  provoked  the  bigotry  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
who,  free  from*  the  restraint  of  the  royal  presence,  riotously  in- 
terrupted the  service,  insulted  the  audience,  and  filled  them  with 
terror.  Two  of  the  leaders  of  this  tumult  were  seized,  and  ap- 
pointed to  take  their  trial. 

Knox,  to  screen  from  danger  these  turbulent  zealots  whom 
he  considered  as  sufferers  in  a  holy  cause,  issued  circular  letters, 
requiring  all  such  as  professed  the  true  religion,  or  were  con- 
cerned for  its  preservation,  to  assemble  at  Edinburgh  on  the  day 
of  trial,  and  support  by  their  presence  their  distressed  brethren. 
One  of  these  letters  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  queen.  To  assem- 
ble the  people  without  the  royal  authority  was  construed  to  be 
treason,  and  a  resolution  was  taken  to  prosecute  Knox  for  the 
crime  before  the  privy  council.  Fortunately  for  him,  his  judged 
were  zealous  protestants,  and  the  very  men  who,  during  the  late 
commotions,  had  openly  resisted  the  royal  authority.  Under 
precedents  drawn  from  their  own  conduct,  Knox  endeavoured 
to  defend  himself;  and  after  a  long  hearing  was,  of  course,  ac- 
quitted. It  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  for  his  judges  to 
have  condemned  him  without  at  the  same  time  involving  them- 
selves. Even  Sinclair,  bishop  of  Ross,  president  of  the  court  of 
session  and  a  papist,  heartily  concurred  in  this  decision ;  a  proof 
of  the  impunity  with  which  the  regal  authority  might  at  that 
time  be  insulted  in  Scotland.  % 

The  marriage  of  the  queen  still  continued  to  be  the  object 
of  attention  and  intrigue.  Elizabeth,  while  she  affected  to  direct 
Mary,  treated  her  with  a  disgusting  reserve  and  kept  her  in  u?> 
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accessary  suspense;  hinting  only  at  the  person  whom  she  des- 
tined to  be  her  husband,  without  fully  explaining  herself.  Mary, 
notwithstanding  this  treatment,  showed  so  much  deference  for 
the  English  queen  in  all  her  actions  and  expressions,  that  it  was 
believed  by  foreign  princes  that  she  had  wholly  surrendered  her- 
self to  Elizabeth's  direction.  Catherine  of  Medicis  took  alarm 
on  this  occasion,  and,  though  her  whole  conduct  had  exhibited 
a  series  of  indignities  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  she  now  sought 
earnestly,  by  her  artifices  and  attentions,  to  conciliate  her  favour 
and  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  what  had  passed.  The  arrears 
of  her  dowry,  of  which  the  queen-mother  had  stopped  the  re- 
mittance, were  instantly  paid;  and  efforts  were  made  to  extend 
in  France  the  privileges  of  the  Scots.  Mary  understood  too 
well  the  character  of  her  mother-in-law  to  be  imposed  on  by 
these  pretences;  nor  did  the  negotiation  with  the  English  suffer 
from  these  circumstances  any  interruption. 

The  solicitude  of  the  Scots  for  the  speedy  marriage  of  their 
queen,  at  length  determined  Elizabeth  to  withdraw  the  veil  with 
which  she  had  covered  her  purpose,  and  to  declare  the  name  of 
the  person  whom  she  had  selected  to  be  the  husband  of  Mary.  * 
Lord  Robert  Dudley,  her  favourite,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, a  nobleman  distinguished  for  his  elegant  manners  and 
personal  graces,  was  the  man  whom  she  proposed  and  recom- 
mended to  the  queen  of  Scots.  *  The  spirit  of  Mary,  for  whose 
favour  so  many  princes  had  contended,  revolted  at  the  degrada- 
tion of  bestowing  her  hand  upon  a  subject.  But,  while  she  felt 
the  humiliating  purpose  of  Elizabeth,  she  was  careful  to  dissem- 
ble her  sentiments.  She  however  declared  to  the  English  resident 

•  Dr.  Robertson,  at  this  period  ©f  his  History  of  Scotland,  after  giving 
Elizabeth  just  praise  for  her  sagacity  in  the  choice  of  her  ministers,  whom 
she  selected  (he  observes)  "  for  their  knowledge,  their  prudence,  and  their 
capacity  for  business,"  adds:  "  whereas  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  person, 
polished  manners  and  courtly  address,  were  the  accomplishments  on  which 
she  bestowed  her  favour.  In  the  one  case  she  acted  with  the  wisdom  of  a 
queen;  in  the  other  she  discovered  the  weakness  of  a  woman."  Favour  un- 
doubtedly, as  the  word  implies,  is  distinct  from  esteem.  The  latter  is  the  off- 
spring of  judgment,  the  former  of  taste  and  feeling.  Nor  is  it  peculiar  to 
vxrnien  to  be  dazzled  by  the  qualities  enumerated  by  the  grave  historian. 
When  do  men,  it  may  be  asked,  where  their  taste  and  passions  arc  concern* 
cd,  turn  from  personal  graces  and  captivating  manners,  to  distinguish  the  en- 
dowments of  the  mind,  or  recompense  the  virtues  of  the  heart  ? 

Vol,  III.  D 
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in  strong  terms  her  disapprobation  of  this  alliance,  which  could 
bring  with  it  no  advantage  sufficient  to  justify  such  a  neglect  of 
her  dignity. 

Elizabeth,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  scarcely  in  earnest  in 
the  proposition  she  had  made;  it  was  not  her  wish  to  per- 
suade but  to  amuse  Mary,  and  gain  time.  By  her  power  over 
Leicester,  she  might  have  been  enabled^  to  protract  the  negotia- 
tion at  pleasure;  and,  by  keeping  her  rival  unmarried,  have  ren- 
dered the  prospect  of  her  succession  less  desirable  to  the  English. 
..Nor  durst  Leicester,  whatever  might  be  his  wishes  or  his  feelings, 
venture  to  take  any  measures  to  facilitate  his  success.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  was  not  probable  that  the  treaty  could  have 
a  favourable  issue.  The  two  queens  continued  to  dissembler 
Elizabeth  to  press  a  marriage  which  she  wished  not  to  take  place, 
and  Mary,  though  she  secretly  cherished  other  views,  to  forbear 
expressing  a  positive  rejection. 

Henry  Stewart,  lord  Darnly,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Len- 
nox, was  the  person  to  whom  the  queen  of  Scots  began  to  turn  her 
attention.  Lennox,  driven  out  of  Scotland  under  the  regency  of 
the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  had  lived  in  exile  twenty  years.  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas,*  his  wife,  was  the  most  dangerous  rival  of 
Mary  in  her  claim  to  the  English  succession.  Lady  Lennox, 
though  the  child  of  a  second  marriage,  was  one  degree  nearer 
than  the  queen  of  Scots  to  the  royal  blood  of  England,  in  which 
she  was  born.  By  an  English  law,  which  respects  private  inheri- 
tances, it  is  decreed  that,  "  whoever  is  not  born  in  England,  or 
at  least  of  parents  who,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  were  intheohc 
dicnce  of  the  king  of  England,  cannot  enjoy  any  inheritance  in 
the  kingdom,"  This  maxim  Hales,  an  English  lawyer,  had  en- 
deavoured to  apply  to  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown.  If 
Darnly  should  contract  an  alliance  with  any  of  the  powerful  fa- 
milies of  England,  or  should  make  a  public  profession  of  the 
protestant  religion,  these  arguments  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
pretensions  of  a  foreigner  and  a  papist. 

Aware  of  this,  Mary  had  early  sought  to  cultivate  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  the  family  of  Lennox.  Both  the  earl  and 
lady  Margaret  had,  in  1562,  been  taken  into  custody  by  the  or- 

•  She  was  the  daughter  of  Margaret,  eldest  sister  to  Henry  VIII.  by  the 
carl  of  Angus,  whom  Margaret  married  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
James  IV. 
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ders  of  Elizabeth,  on  account  of  their  holding  a  secret  corre* 
spondence  with  the  Scottish  queen.  From  the  time  that  Mary 
perceived  the  difficulties  which  opposed  her  marriage  with  a  fo- 
reign prince,  she  had  drawn  this  connexion  still  closer,  and  even 
invited  the  earl  to  return  into  Scotland.  A  transaction  of  such 
importance  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Elizabeth,  who,  however, 
chose  not  to  interrupt  a  negotiation  which  entirely  accorded  with 
her  views.  Gratified  to  observe  her  rival  stoop  to  the  thoughts 
of  espousing  a  subject,  the  situation  of  Darnly  was  not  calculated 
to  excite  either  her  jealousy  or  her  fears.  The  estate  of  his  fa- 
ther lay  in  England,  by  means  of  which  Elizabeth  hoped  to  keep 
the  treaty  in  her  own  hands,  and  to  act  over  the  same  artifices 
and  delays  which  she  had  planned  in  her  recommendation  of 
Leicester. 

No  sooner  did  Lennox  apply  to  the  English  court  for  per* 
mission  of  passing  into  Scotland,  under  pretence  of  prosecuting 
the  claim  of  his  wife  upon  the  earldom  of  Angus,  than  he  ob- 
tained his  desire;  and,  with  a  license  to  depart,  letters,  warmly 
recommending  him  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  Mary.  At 
the  same  time  Elizabeth,  with  her  usual  policy,  to  perplex  and 
entangle,  warned  the  queen  of  Scots  that  this  indulgence  to  Len- 
nox, by  reviving  the  animosity  between  him  and  the  house  of 
Hamilton,  might  prove  fatal  to  herself.  In  consequence  of  this 
admonition,  which  gave  offence  to  Mary,  and  drew  from  her  an 
angry  reply,  the  correspondence  between  the  two  queens  suffered 
a  temporary  interruption.  The  interest  of  Mary,  however,  indu- 
ced her  to  seek  a  reconciliation,  nor  did  Elizabeth  oppose  many 
difficulties  to  a  renewal  of  that  appearance  of  amity,  and  those 
cordial  but  deceitful  professions  of  regard,  which  equally  suited 
the  purposes  of  both. 

Lennox  was,  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  received  by  the  queen 
with  distinguished  marks  of  regard,  and  treated  with  a  familia- 
rity that  could  not  fail  to  encourage  the  most  aspiring  hopes* 
The  rumour  of  a  marriage  between  his  son  and  the  queen  spread 
through  the  nation,  which  already  began  to  view  him  as  the 
father  of  their  future  sovereign.  The  duke  of  Chatelherault,  who 
beheld  in  Lennox  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  house  of  Hamil- 
ton,  saw  in  his  aggrandisement  his  own  ruin,  with  that  of  his 
friends.  All  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  queen  were  ne~ 
ceesaty  to  prevent  t^eir  coming  to  a  rupture,  and  to  accommodate 
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their  mutual  differences.  The  Douglases  dreaded  no  less  the 
return  of  Lennox,  lest  he  should  wrest  from  their  hands  the  earl- 
dom of  Angus,  to  which  he  laid  claim  in  the  right  of  his  wife; 
hut  Mary,  unwilling  to  irritate  these  powerful  families,  prevailed 
on  lady  Lennox  to  waive  her  rights. 

After  these  preliminary  steps,  she  ventured  to  summon  a 
parliament,  December,  1564,  in  which  the  act  of  forfeiture  against 
Lennox  being  repealed,  he  was  publicly  restored  to  his  honours 
and  estates.  In  the  assemblies  of  the  church  which  took  place 
this  year,  the  same  complaints  were  made  of  the  increase  of  ido- 
latry, while  the  poverty  of  the  clergy  was  urged  anew.  To  these 
remonstrances  the  queen  returned  a  more  satisfactory  reply  than 
the  protestants  had  hitherto  been  able  to  obtain,  a  concession 
which  however  failed  to  quiet  their  suspicions.  Mary  had  not 
once  consented  to  listen  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  teachers, 
nor  was  her  attachment  to  her  faith  in  any  respect  shaken:  she 
had  repeatedly  assured  her  friends  on  the  continent  of  her  design 
to  re-establish  the  catholic  church;  and  had  assiduously  avoided 
to  ratify  the  acts  of  parliament  in  favour  of  the  reformation. 
Even  the  protection  which  she  had  afforded  to  the  protestants 
was  temporary,  and  declared  by  proclamation  to  be  of  force  only 
tc  till  she  should  take  some  final  order  in  the  matter  of  religion." 
To  these  circumstances  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  preachers 
were  inattentive ;  their  fears  were  also  magnified  by  the  coldness 
of  their  principal  leaders,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  court.' 
The  language  in  which  these  apprehensions  were  expressed  by 
the  people,  was  regarded  by  the  queen  as  disrespectful  and  inso- 
lent. In  a  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  Knox  was  accused 
by  Maitjand  of  teaching  seditious  doctrines,  respecting  die  rights 
of  the  people  to  resist  such  monarchs  as  trespassed  against  the 
duties  they  owed  to  the  nation.  To  this  charge  Knox,  delight- 
ing in  bold  sentiments,  and  superior  to  fear,  replied  with  equal 
ability  and  courage. 

Two  years  had  passed  away  in  fruitless  negotiations  for  the 
marriage  of  the  queen:  the  duplicity  of  Elizabeth  was  during  this 
interval  made  manifest  to  her  rival,  who  determined  at  length 
to  compel  her  to  be  explicit.  With  this  view  she  intimated  to  Ran- 
dolph, that  on  condition  that  her  right  of  succession  should  be 
acknowledged  in  England,  she  was  ready  to  accept  the  hand  of 
Leicester,  a  measure  which  she  judged  truly  was  foreign  to  the 
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real  purposes  of  the  English  queen.  This  declaration  of  Mary- 
gave  some  perplexity  to  Elizabeth,  who  studied  how  to  evade 
her  former  propositions.  To  the  ambitious  hopes  of  lord  Darnly, 
the  son  of  Lennox,  she  was  no  stranger;  nor  was  she  ignorant 
of  the  sentiments  of  Mary  in  his  favour.  It  was  in  her  power 
to  detain  him  in  London;  but,  in  the  present  conjuncture  of  af- 
fairs, she  conceived  his  journey  to  Scotland  would  prove  more 
advantageous  to  her  views:  she  doubted!  not  to  be  able  to  govern* 
the  motions  of  Darnly,  and  once  more  to  involve  Mary  in  the 
intricacies  of  negotiation.  Guided  by  these  motives,  she  yielded  ' 
to  the  solicitations  of  lady  Lennox,  and  permitted  her  son  to 
rejoin  his  parents. 

Darnly,  at  this  time  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  was  distinguished 
for  the  beauty  and  grace  of  his  person,  and  accomplished  in  every 
elegant  art.  The  impression  which  on  her  first  interview  he 
made  on  the  susceptible  heart  of  the  queen,  was  but  too  apparent. 
The  court,  flattering  the  predilection  of  their  royal  mistress,  ex- 
erted themselves  to  amuse  their  illusuious guest.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  Darnly,  altogether  superficial,  appeared  on  these  occa- 
sions to  peculiar  advantage.  Led  captive  by  her  senses  and  her 
imagination,  the  heart  of  Mary  became  insensibly  enthralled; 
before  this  new  inclination,  so  soft  and  flattering,'  political  con- 
siderations faded  away. 

The  conduct  of  Elizabeth  contributed  to  complete  the  triumph 
of  Darnly.  To  the  message  of  Mary  respecting  her  willingness 
to  accept  the  hand  of  Leicester  on  the  conditions  proposed,  she 
replied  in  such  terms  as  evidently  displayed  her  real  purposes. 
Should  an  union  take  place  between  the  Scottish  queen  and  Lei- 
cester, she  promised  to  advance  him  to  great  honours;  but  with 
respect  to  the  English  succession,  she  declared  her  resolution  to 
suffer  no  inquiry  to  be  made,  nor  to  permit  its  recognition,  till 
she  had  herself  wholly  renounced  any  idea  of  marriage.  The 
high  spirit  of  Mary  could  not  brook  with  patience  this  avowal 
of  the  artifices  with  which  she  had  been  treated.  Bursting  into 
a  flood  of  indignant  tears,  she  expressed  with  bitterness  her 
sense  of  the  craft  which  had  been  employed  to  deceive  her. 
Resentment  thus  combined  with  tenderness  to  determine  her  to 
pursue  her  own  inclinations :  in  the  man  she  loved  she  perceived 
no  defects:  by  the  stimulus  of  two  powerful  passions,  the  pre- 
parations for  the  nuptials  were  accelerated. 
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.The  consanguinity  between  Dandy  and  the  queen  rendered 
it  necessary  to  obtain  from  Rome  a  dispensation  for  their  mar* 
riage.  A  negotiation  for  this  purpose  was  early  set  on  foot* 
Mary  also  busied  herself  in  procuring  the  consent  of  the  French 
king  and  his  mother;  who  were  not  averse  to  a  connexion  which 
delivered  them  from  their  apprehensions  of  her  espousing  one  of 
the  Austrian  princes,  or  of  her  forming  with  Elizabeth  a  still 
closer  union*  Darnly's  profession  of  the  catholic  religion  likewise 
accorded  with  the  schemes  of  the  court  of  France. 

While  Mary  was  reconciling  foreign  courts  to  their  marriage, 
,  Darnly  and  his  father,  by  their  imprudent  conduct,  raised  up 
enemies  at  home.  The  understanding  of  Lennox  was  too  weak 
to  restrain  his  passions;  nor,  with  more  impetuosity  of  temper, 
were  the  talents  of  the  son  superior  to  those  of  his  father.  To 
incapacity  Darnly  added  that  arrogance  which  the  conciousness 
of  external  advantages,  unaccompanied  by  more  valuable  quali- 
ties, seldom  fails  to  inspire.  Intoxicated  with  his  good  fortune, 
he  already  assumed  imperial  airs.  His  invitation  into  Scotland 
had  been  with  the  consent,  and  probably  with  the  advice,  of 
Murray  and  his  party;  yet  no  sooner  had  he  obtained  the  af- 
fection of  the  queen,  than  he  entered  into  cabals  with  the  ene» 
mies  of  Murray,  against  whose  favour  with  Mary,  and  the  boun- 
ties she  had  bestowed  upon  him,  he  imprudendy  let  fall  some 
rash  expressions.  But  the  friendship  he  cultivated  with  David 
Rizzio,  the  Italian,  contributed  more  than  all  to  increase  the  dis- 
gust of  the  noblesi  This  man,  the  son  of  a  musician  of  Turin, 
having  accompanied  the  Piedmontese  ambassador  into  Scotland, 
procured  through  his  musical  skill  and  powers  admission  into 
the  family  of  the  queen,  where,  by  his  pleasant  and'  insinuating 
manners,  he  quickly  gained  her  favour.  The  French  secretary 
of  Mary  happening  about  this  time  to  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, Rizzio  was  preferred  to  his  office,  in  which  he  soon  began 
to  acquire  weight  and  importance.  The  courtiers,  observing  his 
growing  favour  with  the  queen,  assiduously  sought  his  patron- 
age :  his  recommendations  seldom  failed  of  success,  till  he  at 
length  began  to  be  considered  not  merely  as  a  favourite  but  as 
a  minister  of  state.  Elated  with  his  elevation,  he  studied  to  dis* 
play  the  extent  of  his  consequence,  and  betrayed  in  his  beha- 
viour that  assumption  and  arrogance  which  unmerited  prosperity 
never  fails  to  confer  on  an  ignoble  and  vulgar  mind.  He  affected 
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to  talk  familiarly  with  the  queen  in  public,  and  to  emulate  in  his 
dress  and  equipage  the  first  noblemen  in  the  land.  It  was  not 
without  indignation  that  the  nobles  beheld  his  power,  nor  could 
they  always  forbear,  even  in  the  royal  presence,  to  testify  their 
contempt  and  disdain.  His  religion  offered  ta  them  an  additional 
source  of  aversion  and  distrust;  they  beheld  in  him  an  enemy  to , 
the  protectant  cause,  and  suspected  him  of  intrigues  with  the 
court  of  Rome. 

The  vanity  and  inexperience  of  Darnly  rendered  him  but  too 
accessible  to  the  arts  of  Rizzio,  whose  influence  with  the  queen 
was  employed  in  his  behalf.  But  the  advantages  which  Darnly 
received  from  the  friendship  of  the  Italian,  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  disgrace  to  which  it  exposed  him. 

Mary,  notwithstanding  her  partiality  for  Darnly,  by  her  re- 
serve imposed  on  the  English  resident,  who  gave  repeated  as- 
surances to  his  court,  that  she  had  formed  no  designs  in  favour 
of  the  son  of  Lennox.  The  first  news  which  Elizabeth  received 
of  her  intentions  was  from  Maitland,  the  Scots'  ambassador  who 
was  deputed  by  his  mistress  to  solicit  her  consent  to  the  mar* 
riage.  Elisabeth  affected  on  this  occasion  a  surprise  which  she  " 
did  not  feel,  and  expressed  in  strong  terms  her  disapprobation  of 
a  connexion  for  which  she  had  herself  laid  the  train.  Her  dis- 
pleasure was  however  wholly  political,  put  on  with  a  tiew  of 
delaying  the  nuptiak,  of  alarming  the  English  party  in  Scotland, 
and  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  throughout  the  kingdom.  She 
believed  that,  amidst  intestine  commotions,  Mary  could  form 
none  of  these  dangerous  schemes  to  which  her  ambition  might 
prompt  her,  while  she  would  herself  become  the  umpire  between 
the  contending  factions.  England  might  thus  look  on  in  security 
while  the  only  kingdom  from  which  it  could  dread  annoyance 
was  wasting  its  strength  ra  civil  dissensions.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  ungenerous  policy,  Elizabeth  appointed  an  ambassador, 
extraordinary,  to  declare  her  disapprobation  of  the  measure  which 
Mary  was  about  to  adopt,  and  to  exhibit  a  remonstrance,  in  proof 
of  the  sense  of  the  nation,  drawn  up  by  her  council,  to  the  same 
purport.  Lady  Lennox,  who  remained  in  England,  was  not  long 
after  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 

On  this  intelligence,  which  reached  Scotland  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  English  ambassador,  Mary,  in  the  first  transports  of 
her  indignation,  resolved  upon  keeping  no  measures  with  Eli**- 
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beth.  She  sent  orders  to  Maitland,  who  accompanied  the  'English 
envoy,  to  return  instantly  to  London,  and  in  her  name  declare  to 
the  queen,  that,  after  having  been  so  long  amused  to  no  purpose, 
and  imposed  on  so  grossly  by  her  artifices,  she  had  now  resolved 
to  consult  her  own  inclination,  and  to  ask  no  other  consent  in 
the  choice  of  a  husband  but  that  of  her  subjects.  Maitland,  fore- 
seeing the  effects  of  so  rash  a  message,  chose  rather  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  his  mistress  by  disobedience,  than  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  so  dangerous  a  precipitation.  Mary  herself,  becoming 
soon  after  sensible  of  her  indiscretion,  received  the  English  am- 
bassador with  respect;  justified  herself  with  temper;  affected 
solicitude  to  conciliate  Elizabeth;  and  even  pretended,  through 
complacence  to  her,  to  put  off  for  some  months  the  celebration 
of  the  nuptials.  This  delay  however  probably  originated  in  other 
motives:  the  pope's  dispensation  was  not  arrived ;  nor  had  Mary 
yet  obtained  the  consent  of  the  nation,  for  which  she  laboured 
with  incessant  activity. 

Since  the  return  of  Lennox  into  Scotland,  the  affection  of  the 
queen  had  been  gradually  estranged  from  Murray,  whose  con- 
currence to  her  marriage  was  however  of  the  first  importance. 
Darnly,  Rizzio,  and  all  the  court  favourites,  had  combined  to 
supplant  him.  Murray,  high  spirited  and  incapable  of  brooking 
this  unmerited  disgrace,  had  given  way  to  his  rivals,  and  retired 
into  the  country.  The  return  of  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  his  avowed 
enemy,  who  had  been  suspected  of  practising  against  his  life, 
and  who  had  for  some  time  past  resided  abroad,  compelled  him 
to  attend  to  his  safety.  In  vain  the  queen  essayed  to  effect  be- 
tween them  a  reconciliation:  Murray  insisted  that  Bothwell 
should  be  brought  to  trial;  for  which  a  day,  at  length,  was  ac- 
cordingly fixed.  Bothwell  durst  not  appear  in  opposition  to  an 
adversary,  who  came  to  the  place-  of  trial  with  five  thousand  fol- 
lowers on  horseback.  Once  more  he  was  constrained  to  leave 
the  kingdom;  but,  by  the  command  of  the  queen,  the  sentence 
of  outlawry,  incurred  by  his  non-appearance,  was  not  pronounced. 

Sensible  of  the  power  and  popularity  of  Murray,  Mary  in- 
vited him  back  to  court,  where  he  was  received  with  demonstra- 
tions of  confidence  and  respect.  He  was  at  length  desired  by  the 
queen  to  give  an  example  to  her  subjects,  by  subscribing  a  paper 
which  contained  a  formal  approbation  of  her  marriage  with 
Darnly.  Various  motives  combined  to  prevent  his  acquiescence 
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with  this  request.  Darnly  was  his  avowed  and  inveterate  enemy: 
by  consenting  to  his  elevation,  his  power  of  injuring  him  would 
receive  increase.  The  consequences  which  might  follow  a  breach 
with  Elizabeth,  had  also  on  the  mind  of  Murray  their  due 
weight.  He  had  always  been  adverse  to  the  connexion  with 
France,  and  an  advocate  for  a  confederacy  with  England:  it  was 
by  his  means  principally  that  the  national  system  of  politics  had 
been  changed;  nor  could  he  think  of  sacrificing  to  a  youthful 
passion  considerations  of  so  much  political  importance,  and  an 
alliance  which  he  felt  himself  bound  to  maintain.  These  objec- 
tions were  strengthened  by  religious  motives  r  Mary,  in  despite 
of  her  protestant  counsellors,  held  with  foreign  catholics  a  dan* 
gerous  correspondence.  She  had  even  received  a  subsidy  from 
the  pope,  whose  protection  she  courted.  Though  Murray  had 
endeavoured  to  restrain  the  zeal  of  the  reformed  clergy,  and  to 
represent  in  its  most  favourable  light  the  conduct  of  the  queen, 
yet  he  could  not  without  alarm  perceive  her,  by  marrying  a  pa- 
pist, cut  off  the  only  hope  which  remained  of  her  conversion. 
Influenced  by  these  considerations,  he  declined  for  the  present 
to  comply  with  her  request. 

In  a  convention  of  the  nobles,  assembled  a  few  days  after,  a 
greater  disposition  was  manifested  of  gratifying  the  queen ;  but, 
as  an  unanimous  approbation  could  not  be  obtained,  another 
convention,  in  which  the  subject  might  be  more  fully  discussed, 
was  appointed  at  Perth.  Mary,  in  the  mean  time,  conferred  upon 
Darnly  titles  of  honour  peculiar  to  the  royal  family.  Opposition 
produced  upon  her  heart  its  usual  effects,  confirmed  her  attach- 
ment, and  increased  its  fervour.  Darnly,  whose  only  merit  was 
his  personal  graces,  became  intoxicated  with  his  triumph,  and 
daily  rendered  himself  mote  obnoxious.  Impatient  of  contradic- 
tion or  control,  he  attempted  to  stab  Lord  Ruthven,  who  hap- 
pened first  to  inform  him  that  Mary,  to  conciliate  Elizabeth,  had 
determined  to  delay  for  some  time  conferring  upon  him  the  title 
of  duke  of  Albany.  It  required  all  the  tenderness  and  attention 
of  Mary  to  prevent  him  from  exposing  himself  to  hatred  and 
contempt.  In  the  sensibility  of  her  own  heart  she  found  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  faults,  and,  in  a  lively  imagination,  those  perfections 
which  seemed  to  counterbalance  them,  and  which  had  no  real 
existence.  Love,  while  it  blinded  her  reason,  rendered  her  in- 
genuity more  acute:  solicitous  to  gain  her  subjects  to  her  pur- 
pose, she  won  the  nobtes  bv  her  address,  her  bountv,  and  her 
Vol.  III.  E 
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promises.  To  some  she  gave  new  titles  of  honour,  and  mi  some 
she  bestowed  offices  and  lands.  Nor  did  she  disdain  on  this  oc- 
casion, where  her  affections  were  interested,  to  court  the  favour 
of  the  protestant  clergy.  Having  invited  to  Stirling  three  of  their 
superintendants,  she  declared  her  resolution  to  protect  their  re- 
ligion, and  even  consented  to  be  present  at  a  conference  upon 
the  point  in  dispute  between  them  and  the  papists;  while  she 
expressed  a  desire  to  hear  such  of  their  preachers  as  were  most 
distinguished  for  temper  and  moderation.  By  these  arts  of  con- 
ciliation she  gained  upon  the  people,  who  are  disposed  to  view 
with  indulgence  the  condescension  of  their  monarchs. 

Elizabeth,  of  whom  Murray  and  his  associates  were  the  dupes, 
continued  to  talk  in  a  high  strain  of  her  displeasure  at  the  intend- 
ed nuptials.  She  treated  lady  Lennox  with  the  utmost  severity, 
wrote  to  Mary  in  strong  terms,  and  recalled  the  earl  of  Lennox 
and  his  son  to  England,  with  denunciations  of  vengeance  should 
they  fail  to  obey  the  mandate.  Murray  and  his  friends  were,  by 
this  conduct,  persuaded  of  her  sincerity,  and  encouraged  to  op- 
pose the  marriage.  For  this  purpose  they  formed  imong  them- 
selves bonds  of  confederacy  and  mutual  defence;  they  also  se- 
cretly corresponded  with  the  English  resident,  and  sought  to  fill 
the  nation  with  distrust  and  apprehension. 

Darnly,  on  his  side,  impatient  of  the  opposition  of  Murray, 
formed  a  plot  to  assassinate  him  during  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
vention at  Perth.  Murray  also  and  his  associates  conspired  to 
seize  the  person  of  Darnly,  and  to  carry  him  a  prisoner  to  En- 
gland. Both  these  projects  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  those  against  whom  they  were  formed.  Murray,  warned 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  him,,avoided  the  meditated  blow 
by  not  going  to  Perth;  while  the  queen,  informed  of  the  conspi- 
racy against  her  lover,  retired  with  him  precipitately  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Forth.  Ail  hopes  of  conciliation  were  now  at  an  end: 
the  mutual  enmity  of  the  different  factions  became  aggravated 
and  inflamed. 

Mary,  on  her  return  to  Edinburgh,  by  proclamation,  summon- 
ed her  vassals  to  her  protection,  who  obeyed  with  alacrity  the 
mandate.  For  the  popularity  which  she  had  acquired  by  her 
mild  administration,  she  was  principally  indebted  to  the  prudence- 
of  Murray,  whose  services  were  however  obliterated  in  his  pre- 
sent offence.  Mary,  irritated  at  his  opposition  to  her  inclina- 
tions, summoned  him  to  appear  before  her,  and  to  answer  to  the 
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<3iarges  preferred  against  him.  Murray  and  his  adherents  were  at 
the  same  time  assembled  at  Stirling,  to  deliberate  on  the  mea- 
sures it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  adopt.  But  the  general 
disposition  which  appeared  in  the  nation  to  gratify  the  queen  pn 
a  subject  so  nearly  concerning  her,  induced  them,  after  imploring 
the  protection  of  Elisabeth,  to  put  an  end  to  their  consultations, 
disperse,  and  retire. 

Thus  triumphant  over  all  her  adversaries,  Mary  determined 
no  longer  to  defer  the  conclusion  of  an  event  in  which  her  heart 
was  so  deeply  interested,  and  which  had  so  long  engrossed  her 
attention.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1565,  she  gave  her  hand  to  lord 
Darnly  in  the  royal  chapel,  where,  the  pope's  dispensation  hav- 
ing been  previously  obtained,  the  ceremony  was  performed  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  church.  Proclamations  were 
issued  at  the  same  time,  by  which  the  tide  of  king  of  Scots  was 
conferred  upon  Darnly ;  while  it  was  commanded,  that  all  writs 
at  law  should  henceforth  run  in  the  joint  names  of  king  and 
queen.  The  right  of  the  queen  to  make  choice  of  a  husband 
without  the  assent  of  parliament  was  very  disputable;  but  in 
raising  him  to  be  the  master  of  her  people,  and  conferring  upon 
him  the  title  and  dignity  of  king,  she  certainly  outstripped  her 
authority.  The  consent  of  parliament  was  however  obtained  be- 
fore Darnly  ventured  to  assume  his  privileges.  Mary  possessed 
so  entirely  the  confidence  of  her  subjects,  that  these  irregular 
proceedings,  notwithstanding  the  clamours  of  the  opposite  fac- 
tion, produced  no  symptoms  of  general  discontent. 

Three  days  after  these  inauspicious  nuptials,  Murray  was 
again  summoned  to  court,  and  on  his  non-appearance  declared 
an  outlaw.  At  the  same  time  lord  Gordon,  who  since  the  insur- 
rection of  his  father  had  been  detained  a  prisoner,  was  set  at 
liberty;  the  earl  of  Sutherland  also,  who  on  account  of  the  same 
conspiracy  had  fled  into  Flanders,  was  recalled  to  Scodand,  and 
Bothwell  permitted  to  return.  These  men,  who  considered 
Murray  as  the  enemy  to  their  families,  and  who  were  animated 
against  him  with  implacable  hatred,  formed  on  this  union  of 
sentiment  the  strictest  bond  with  the  queen,  over  all  whose  coun- 
cils they  acquired  an  ascendant*  The  inexorable  resentment  of 
Mary  against  Murray  was  rendered  apparent  by  this  confederacy 
with  his  enemies.  The  malecontents,  unable  to  make  head 
against  the  forces  of  the  crown,  fled  into  Argyleshire;  whence 
they  supplicated  the  assistance  of  England* 
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Elizabeth,  in  the  mean  time,  the  farther  to  embarrass  Mary, 
blamed  anew  both  her  choice  in  a  husband  and  the  precipitation 
with  which  the  nuptials  had  been  concluded*  Having  required 
Lennox  and  his  son,  whom  she  still  claimed  as  her  subjects, 
to   return   to  England,   she  interceded  earnestly  in  behalf  of 
Murray,  whose  behaviour  she  justified  as  guiltless  and  even 
laudable*  Mary  mortified  by  a  message  so  contemptuous  towards 
the  man  of  her  choice,  vindicated  her  conduct  with  equal  force 
and  spirit,  rejected  the  intercession  of  Elizabeth  for  Murray,  and 
gave  symptoms  of  resentment  that  she  should  pretend  to  inter- 
fere with  the  internal  government  of  her  kingdom.  Nor  did  she 
*in  the  least  relax  the  severity  with  which  she  had  treated  Mur- 
ray and  his  adherents,  who  now,  having  received  from  England 
a  small  supply  of  money,  appeared  openly  in  arms,  and  endea- 
voured to  raise  their  followers  in  the  western  counties.  By  the 
vigilance  of  the  crown,  whose  military  operations  were  concerted 
and  executed  .with  equal  vigour  and  success,  the  insurgents  were 
prevented  from  assembling  any  considerable  bodies.    Mary,  to 
encourage  her  forces,  marched  with  them,  rode  with  loaded  pis- 
tols, and  endured  with  fortitude  the  hardships  of  the  field.  The 
troops,  superior  in  numbers  to  the  malecontents,  and  inspired  by 
the  courage  of  their  queen  with  enthusiastic  ardour,  struck  a 
damp  to  the  hearts  of  their  enemies,  who  dared  not  face  th6m  in 
the  field;  but,  having  dexterously  passed  the  army,  they  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  to  Edinburgh,  whose  citizens  they  sought  t,o  rouse 
to  arms.  On  the  approach  of  the  queen  they  were  however  for- 
ced to  give  way^  and  retreat  in  disorder  towards  the  western 
borders. 

Mary,  uncertain  of  the  route  they  had  taken,  employed  her 
troops  in  securing  the  counties  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom. 
Having  seized  the  places  of  strength  held  by  the  insurgents,  she 
obliged  the  nobles  and  barons  whom  she  most  distrusted  to  unite 
in  an  association  for  her  defence.  The  country  thus  left  in  tran- 
quillity, the  queen,  with  an  army  of  18,000  men,  marched  in  pur- 
suit of  the  rebels,  who,  from  every  place  where  they  halted,  had 
sent  her  letters  fuH  of  submission,  and  proposals  towards  an  ac- 
commodation. These  propositions  were  by  the  quecu  received 
with  disdain;  determined  to  crush  the  mutinous  spirit  of  her 
subjects,  the  present  opportunity  she  conceived  was  not  to  be 
rejected.  The  malecontents  retired  as  she  advanced;  and, fleeing 
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into  England,  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  earl 
of  Bedford,  warden  of  the  inarches. 

Murray  wanted  nothing  here  which  the  personal  friendship  of 
the  earl  could  supply;  but  from  Elizabeth,  who,  by  exciting  dis- 
cord among  the  Scots,  had  already  accomplished  her  purpose, 
he  received  neither  consolation  nor  support.  Accused  of  foment* 
ing  the  troubles  in  Scotland,  she  now  wished  to  save  appear* 
ances,  and  justify  herself  with  the  foreign  ministers.  She  even 
refused  to  admit  to  her  presence  Murray  and  Hamilton,  who 
were  appointed  to  confer  with  her,  till  they  should  consent  to 
acknowledge,  before  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain,  that 
they  had  received  from  her  no  encouragement:  a  concession 
which  they  meanly  complied  with.  They  were  afterwards  allow- 
ed to  reside  peaceably  in  England,  and  received  from  Elizabeth, 
who  renewed  her  intercession  in  their  favour  with  the  Scottish 
queen,  a  secret  supply  of  money. 

Mary,  determined  to  follow  her  blow,  and  wholly  to  crush 
the  spirit  of  revolt,  called  a  parliament,  that  a  legal  sentence  of 
forfeiture  might  be  denounced  against  the  banished  lords,  who 
were  summoned  by  proclamation  to  appear  before  the  assembly. 
The  duke  of  Chatelherault,  on  his  humble  solicitation,  obtained 
a  pardon,  though  opposed  by  the  king,  and  prudendy  retired  to 
France. 

The  extraordinary  charges  into  which  the  queen  had  been 
led  by  the  vigour  of  her  proceedings  in  the  late  commotions, 
joined  to  the  expenses  attending  her  nuptials,  had  completely 
exhausted  her  finances:  fines  were  in  this  exigence  levied  on 
the  towns  which  were  suspected  of  favouring  the  cause  of  the 
insurgents.  A  tax  was  also  imposed  on  the  boroughs  throughout 
die  kingdom;  and  a  sum  demanded  of  Edinburgh  by  way  of 
loan.  The  citizens,  alarmed  at  this  unusual  exaction,  endea- 
voured to  evade  it  by  difficulties  and  delays.  These  being  con* 
strued  into  acts  of  disobedience,  several  individuals  were  com- 
mitted to  prison.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was  not  to  be  subdued  by 
this  severity.  The  queen  was  obliged  to  mortgage  to  the  city 
the  superiority  of  the  town  of  Leith,  by  which  she  obtained  a 
considerable  sum.  The  thirds  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  afforded 
to  her  another  supply.  The  protestant  clergy  about  this  period 
complained  bitterly  of  their  poverty;  the  army  probably  having 
exhausted  a  part  of  the  fund  destined  for  their  maintenance. 
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The  assembly  of  the  church,  in  their  meeting  this  year,  in* 
fluenced  by  some  of  the  malecontent  nobles,  addressed  the  queen 
in  a  high  strain,  requiring  not  only  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
Romish  religion  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  even  in  the  royal 
chapel.  They  demanded  also,  that  the  protestant  religion  should 
be  legally  established,  and  that  the  queen  herself  should  publicly 
embrace  it.  Mary,  in  reply,  declared,  that  neither  her  conscience 
nor  her  interest  would  allow  of  her  taking  such  a  step,  of  the 
propriety  of  which  she  felt  no  conviction. 

The  prosperity  of  the  queen's  affairs  at  this  period  operated 
in  favour  of  her  religion:  the  earls  of  Lennox,  Athoi,  and  Cas. 
ails,  openly  attended  mass;  the  catholics  received  a  more  avow- 
ed protection ;  and  some  of  the  ancient  monks,  by  permission  from 
the  throne,  preached  publicly  to  the  people. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  Mary 
deliberated  with  her  ministers  on  the  measures  proper  to  be 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  exiled  nobles*  While  on  the  one 
hand  many  motives  prompted  her  to  a  rigorous  proceeding,  ur- 
gent considerations  pleaded  on  tjie  other  for  lenity  and  mercy. 
The  members  of  the  congregation,  not  unmindful  of  their  former 
union  with  Murray  and  his  associates,  supplicated  the  crown  in 
their  favour:  Melvil,  at  that  time  possessed  of  the  queen's  con- 
fidence, joined  in  their  solicitation.  Even  Rizzio,  whotb  Murray 
had  stooped  to  court,  and  who,  having  recendy  offended  the 
king,  was  desirous  of  strengthening  his  connexions,  exerted  his 
influence  on  the  occasion.  But  the  arguments  of  Throgmorton, 
lately  the  ambassador  of  Elizabeth,  in  behalf  of  the  banished  no- 
bles, proved  still  more  availing.  Throgmorton,  in  enmity  to 
Cecil,  the  English  minister,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mary, 
and  her  tide  to  the  succession.  In  the  present  juncture  of  her 
affairs,  he  ventured  to  address  -to  her  a  letter  full  of  judicious 
counsels.  He  recommended  to  her  to  pardon  the  exiles,  as  an 
act  the  most  salutary  and  popular,  which  could  not  fail  to 
redound  to  her  honour,  to  render  her  popular  in  England,  to 
favour  her  claim  to  the  succession,  and,  while  it  re-animated 
their  affection  and  zeal,  restore  harmony  among  her  own  subjects* 
These  representations,  added  to  the  known  judgment  and  at- 
tachment of  Throgmorton,  produced  their  effect  on  the  mind  of 
the  queen.  The  king  only  remained  inexorable.  The  courtiers, 
observing  the  disposition  of  Mary,  used  all  their  efforts  to 
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'  strengthen  and  improve  it,  and  at  length  prevailed  on  her  to  in- 
cline to  their  wishes*  The  parliament  was  with  this  view  pro- 
rogued from  the  4th  of  February  to  the  7th  of  April;  while  the 
queen  employed  herself  in  considering  the  form  and  manner  in 
which  her  favour  should  be  extended  to  the  banished  lords. 

In  this  situation  of  things  two  envoys  arrived  from  France, 
whose  mission  unfortunately  gave  a  turn  to  affairs*  The  league 
entered  into  for  the  destruction  of  the  protestants  had  been 
formed  about  this  period  between  France  and  Spain,  in  the  cele- 
brated interview  between  Charles  IX.  and  his  sister  die  queen 
•f  Spain;  when,  amidst  Carousals  and  festivals,  the  execrable 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  planned.  Mary  was  on  this 
#ccasion  conjured,  in  the  names  of  the  French  king  and  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  not  to  restore  to  her  favour  the  leaders  of 
the  protestant  party,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  catholic  prin- 
ces meditated  to  exterminate  the  sect  with  a  blow.  Passionately 
attached  to  popery,  and  deeply  imbued  with  its  principles  and 
prejudices,  Mary  could  not  hear  of  a  prospect  so  flattering  to 
her  wishes,  and  remain  unmoved.  The  submission  with  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  her  uncles 
the  princes  of  Lorraine,  added  to  her  desire  of  securing  the 
friendship  of  Charles  IX.  to  assist  her  in  keeping  Elizabeth  in 
awe,  whose  insidious  conduct  she  justly  dreaded,  combined  to 
confirm  her  resolution.  Thus  influenced,  in  an  evil  hour  she 
joined  the  confederacy  against  the  protestants,  and  relapsed  into 
ceverity  against  Murray  and  his  adherents.  Fatal  was  the  deter- 
mination, and  bitter  the  expiation:  the  sun  of  her  prosperity  had 
set  for  ever,  and  over  the  remainder  of  her  life  tempests  lowered. 

In  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  queen, 
the  interval  of  the  prorogation  of  parliament  was  shortened,  and 
the  12th  of  March  appointed  for  its  assembling.  To  proceed  to 
the  attainder  of  the  rebel  lords,  and  to  take  some  steps  towards 
the  re-establishment  of  popery  in  Scotland,  were  the  plans  which 
now  occupied  the  mind  of  Mary.  The  lords  of  the  articles,  by 
whom  the  business  was  to  be  prepared,  were  all  devoted  to  the 
designs  of  the  queen.  The  ruin  of  the  exiles,  and  the  overthrow 
cf  the  church,  appeared  nearly  inevitable;  when,  in  the  vicissi- 
tude of  human  affairs,  an  event  took  place  by  which  new  changes 
were  prodtce4* 
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It  has  been  before  observed,  that  to  the  personal  graces  of 
Darnly  he  owed  the  partiality  of  Mary,  and  his  advancement  to 
die  throne.  The  youth  and  the  sensibility  of  the  queen,  added 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  introduced  to  her,  will  be 
considered  by  the  candid  as  an  excuse  for  her  conduct.  Darnly, 
not  less  vain  and  conceited  than  weak  and  inexperienced,  attribu- 
ted his  elevation  wholly  to  his  extraordinary  merits*  The  gentle- 
ness, good  sense,  and  tenderness  of  Mary,  failed  to  meliorate  his 
ungovernable  temper;  nor  could  all  her  attention,  in  placing  about 
him  persons  capable  of  directing  his  conduct,  preserve  him  from 
acts  of  rashness  and  indiscretion*  Abandoning  himself  to  pleasure 
and  the  vices  of  youth,  he  became  gradually  careless  and  indifferent 
towards  the  queen,  whose  disappointment  and  mortification  were 
in  proportion  to  the  fervour  of  her  former  sentiments.  Their 
domestic  chagrins,  which  were/increased  by  the  headstrong  am- 
bition of  Darnly,  became  soon  apparent  to  those  who  were  around 
them.  Insatiable  of  honours,  unsatisfied  with  the  tide  of  royalty, 
.  and  with  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  states,  he  demanded, 
with  arrogance  and  importunity,  the  crown  matrimonial.  In  vain 
Mary  declared  the  gift,  which  parliament  only  could  bestow, 
was  beyond  the  limits  of  her  power:  wanting  either  capacity 
to  comprehend,  or  moderation  to  admit  of  this  plea,  Darnly  con- 
tinuedto  urge  his  request. 

In  these  foibles  Rizzio,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  confi- 
dence, did  not  support  him,  by  which  means  he  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure. The  coldness  of  Mary's  behaviour,  which  his  conduct 
had  provoked,  and  which  was  so  unlike  the  softness  of  their 
early  loves,  was  by  Darnly  in  his  wrath  attributed  to  the  insinua- 
tions of  Rrzzio.  The  familiarity  and  confidence  with  which  this 
stranger  was  treated  by  the  queen,  and  to  which  neither  his 
merits  nor  his  station  appeared  to  entitle  him,  gave  some  colour 
to  the  suspicions  of  the  king.  His  haughty  and  impetuous  spirit 
disdaining  such  a  rival,  impatient  of  opposition,  and  restrained 
by  no  principle,  urged  him  to  rid  himself  of  whatever  annoyed 
him,  without  being  scrupulous  respecting  the  means. 

Other  persons  also,  and  from  other  motives,  conspired  against 
the  favour  and  life  of  Rizzio:  Morton,  Ruthven,  Lindsay,  and 
Maitland,  whom  a  strict  union  had  formerly  united  with  Mur- 
ray, though  in  the  late  insurrection  they  had  thought  proper  to 
desert  him.  These  noblemen,  connected  with  the  family  of  Darn- 
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ly,  had  approved  of  the  queen's  marriage,  with  the  hope,  under 
a  king  of  their  own  blood,  of  being  entrusted  with  the  manage* 
meat  of  afiairs.  But  the  headstrong  temper  of  Darnly,  which 
rendered  him  inaccessible  to  advice,  frustrated  this  expectation; 
while  Mary,  distrustful  of  men  who  had  so  long  been  connected 
with  her  enemies,  gave  herself  up  to  counsellors  who  better  knew 
how  to  flatter  her  inclinations.  Thus  circumstanced,  the  restora- 
tion of  Murray  appeared  to  these  noblemen  the  only  event  by 
which  their  consequence  could  be  restored.  The  rigour  with 
which  the  exiles  had  been  treated  they  imputed  to  the  arts  of 
Rizzio  a  who  after  having  engaged  to  aid  Murray  with  his  influ- 
ence, had,  all  at  once,  prompted  by  secret  motives,  which  doubt* 
less  better  accorded  with  his  interest,  appeared  among  those  most 
active  to  complete  his  ruin.  Roused  by  this  duplicity  and  offi. 
ciousness  to  vengeance,  the  conspirators,  in  the  barbarous  temper 
of  the  age,  lost  sight  of  justice  and  the  conduct  due  to  their  own 
characters  and  dignity* 

While  these  ideas  were  in  agitation,  the  king  communicated 
to  Ruthven  his  designs  against  Rizzio,  imploring  his  assistance 
and  that  of  his  friends.  The  advantages  of  such  an  associate, 
which  might  give  to  their  scheme  a  new  colouring,  were  iostandy 
perceived  by  the  confederates.  Their  own  private  views  were 
now  sunk  in  the  pretence  of  obedience  to  the  king;  from  whose 
interference  they  despaired  not  of  obtaining,  as  the  price  of 
their  compliance  with  his  will,  security  for  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, and  the  return  of  their  exiled  friends*  Yet,  weighing  the 
fickle  character  of.  Henry,  they  determined  to  proceed  with  cau- 
tion ;  and  to  take  care  in  the  mean  time  not  to  suffer  his  resent- 
ment to  cool.  Morton,  who  excelled  in  the  arts  of  intrigue  and 
address,  charged  himself  with  the  management  of  the  affair. 
Availing  himself  of  the  ruling  passion  of  Henry  to  obtain  the 
matrimonial  crown,  he  represented  the  credit  of  Rizzio  with  the 
queen  as  the  only  obstacle  to  his  wishes.  This  favourite,  he  said, 
however  unworthy,  alone  possessed  her  confidence,  while, 
through  complacence  to  him,  her  nobles,  and  even  her  husband, 
were  excluded  from  any  participation  of  her  secret  counsels.  To 
these  specious  charges  he  added  others,  under  pretence  of  a 
political  confidence  and  seal  for  the  service  of  the  king,  still 
more  delicate,  dark,  and  unjustifiable. 

Worked  upon  by  these  insidious  intimation?,  the  passions  *f 
Yol.  III.  F 
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Henry  were  roused  to  madness:  furious  and  impatient,  he  de- 
precated delay,  and  even  threatened  to  strike  with  his  own  hand 
Ac  meditated  blow.  Articles  of  mutual  security  being  at  length 
agreed  upon,  the  king  pledged  himself  to  prevent  the  attainder 
of  Murray  and  his  associates,  to  consent  to  their  return  to  Scot- 
land, to  obtain  a  remission  of  their  crime,  and  to  the  utmost  of 
Ins  power  to  support  the  established  religion  of  the  kingdom* 
The  nobles,  on  their  part,  undertook  to  procure  for  Henry  the 
crown  matrimonial,  to  secure  his  right  of  succession  in  case  of 
the  queen's  demise,  and  to  defend  that  right  to  the  utmost  against 
all  who  should  dare  to  oppose  it*  The  king  also  promised  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  the  author  of  the  present  enterprise,  and  to 
protect,  whatever  might  ensue  in  its  execution,  those  who  were 
embarked  with  him*  It  remained  now  only  to  setde  the  plan,  and 
to  make  choice  of  the  actors  for  this  abominable  tragedy.  In  this 
appointment  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  times  are  apparent: 
the  scene  fixed  for  the  murder  was  the  bed-chamber  of  the  queen, 
notwithstanding  that  she  was  advanced  to  the  sixth  month  of  her 
pregnancy;  and  though  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  seized 
Rizzio  in  any  other  place.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  refine* 
snent  of  the  king's  jealousy  and  cruelty.  The  director  of  this 
savage  and  lawless  enterprise  was  the  eaii  of  Morton,  lord  high* 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  guardian  of  its  laws*  To  the 
lord  Ruthven,  who  had  been  three  months  confined  to  his  bed 
by  a  dangerous  distemper,  and  who  was  still  so  feeble  as  to  be 
scarce  able  to  sustain  the  weight  of  his  armour,  or  to  walk  with** 
out  support,  the  executive  part  was  entrusted* 

On  die  9th  of  March,  1566,  Morton,  attended  by  an  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men,  entered  the  court  of  the  palace,  and,  with- 
out resistance  or  noise,  seized  all  its  gates*  The  queen  was  at 
supper  with  the  countess  of  Argyll,  Rizzio,  and  a  few  domestics, 
when  the  king  entered  suddenly  by  a  private  passage*  Behind 
him  stood  Ruthven,  completely  armed,  while  the  fallen  muscles, 
the  sallow  and  ghastly  hue  of  sickness,  gave  to  his  countenance 
additional  horror.  These  were  followed  by  several  of  their  most 
trusty  accomplices.  The  little  party  of  the  queen  were  seized 
with  consternation  at  such  an  apparition.  Rizzio,  whose  spirits 
presaged  the  fate  prepared  for  him,  rose  in  terror  and  retired 
behind  Mary,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  protection  from  her 
presence*  Armed  men  now  rushed  into  the  chamber;  encouraged 
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fay^their  presence,  Ruthven  drew  bis  dagger,  and,  with  ?  fero» 
•cious  mien  and  accent,  commanded  the  unhappy  victim  to  quit  * 
place  which  he  had  occupied  too  long,  and  of  which  he  was 
wholly  unworthy.  Hie  tears,  the  entreaties,,  and  the  threap  of 
Mary,  proved  alike  fruitless  to  save  her  favourite.  The  conapira* 
tors  had  proceeded  too  far  to  recede*  jiiffepo  was*  forcibly  torn 
from  the  queen,  about  whom  he  clang*  agwdragged  to  the  next 
apartment,  where  the  fury  of  his  enemies  put  an  end  to  his  exis* 
fence  by  piercing  his  body  with  fifty-six  wounds. 

BothweD,  Huntly,  and.  Athol,  with  the  other  confidants  of 
the  queen,  who  lodged  in  th^palace,  were  filled  with  terror  at  the 
uproar  and  confusion,  dreading  to  be  involved  in  the  same  catas- 
trophe: but  the  conspirators  probably  durst  not  thus  shed  the 
noblest  blood  in  the  kingdom:  some  of  them  were  dismissed,  and 
others  suffered  to  escape* 

Morton  and  his  associates  kept  possession  of  the  palace,  in . 
which  they  guarded  the  queen  with  the  utmost  care*  A  procla- 
mation was  in  the  mean  time  published  by  the  king,  prohibiting 
die  parliament  to  meet  on  the  day  appointed;  while  measures 
were  taken  to  keep  the  city  tranquil  Murray  and  the  banished 
fords,  informed  of  what  had  passed,  hastened  to  Edinburgh, 
where  they  arrived  the  evening  succeeding  to  the  affray;  and 
were  graciously  received  both  by  the  king  and  queen.  Mary 
hoped  to  prevail  on  Murray,  by  gentle  treatment,  to  take  part 
with  her  against  the  assassins;  whose  insult  to  her  authority,  to 
her  feelings,  and  to  her  person,  rendered  the  offences  of  the 
exiled  lords  light  in  the  comparative  scale.  Gratitude  however 
constrained  Murray  to  labour  for  the  safety  of  men  who  had 
hazarded  their  lives  on  his  account.  M^ry,  whose  person  was 
constrained,  and  to  whom  the  liberty  of  acting  was  denied,  was 
compelled  by  persuasions,  which  she  had  no  choice  to  resist,  to 
admit  to  her  presence  Morton  and  Ruthven;  and  to  grant  them 
a  promise  of  pardon  in  whatever  terms  they  should  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  prescribe  for  her. 

Astonished  at  the  success  of  his  own  enterprise,  the  king  re* 
mained  uncertain  what  measures  to  pursue;  an  irresolution  of 
which  the  queen  foiled  not  to  avail  herself.  Conscious  of  his  un- 
justifiable conduct,  and  of  the  insult  he  had  offered  to  a  woman 
who  had  raised  him  to  the  throne,  Henry  suffered  himself  to 
yield  to  the  insinuations  of  his  wife,  who  used  all  her  address  to 
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separate  him  from  his  associates*  Having  prevailed  on  him  to 
dismiss  the  guards  which  the  conspirators  had  set  on  her  person, 
she  found  litde  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  escape  with  hen 
Attended  by  three  persons  only,  they  fled  to  Dunbar.  The  plan 
having  been  previously  communicated  to  Huntly  and  Bothwell, 
they,  with  several  other  nobles,  quickly  joined  the  fugitives* 
Bothwell's  estate  laying  near  Dunbar,  his  followers  crowded  to 
their  chief,  and  soon  enabled  Mary  to  set  her  enemies  at  defiance. 

The  conspirators  were,  by  what  had  happened*  filled  with 
just  alarm.  It  plainly  appeared  to  them  by  the  conduct  of  the 
queen,  that  the  promise  she  had  granted  them  of  pardon  was  in* 
tended  merely  to  amuse  them',  and  to  gain  time.  Having  pre- 
sumed to  remind  her  of  her  engagement,  and  to  demand  its  ful- 
filment, their  messenger  was  detained  a  prisoner;  while  Mary, 
at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men,  advanced,  threatening  re- 
sentment and  vengeance,  towards  the  gates  of  Edinburgh*  Mur- 
ray and  his  associates  were  by  her  address  separated  from  the 
conspirators:  aware  of  the  danger  which  would  attend  their 
union,  she  intimated  her  willingness  to  receive  the  former  into 
her  favour;  while  to  the  latter  she  declared  herself  inexorable. 
The  conspirators  thus  deprived  of  resource,  fled  precipitately  to 
Newcasde,  the  place  which  the  exiled  lords  had  but  recently 
quitted.  Basely  deserted  by  the  king,  who  denied  by  public  pro* 
clamation  his  concurrence  with  their  enterprise,  and  ungenerously 
abandoned  by  Murray  and  his  friends,  Morton  found  himself 
compelled  to  fly  his  country,  to  resign  his  offices,  and  forfeit  his 
fortunes,  which  were  among  the  most  opulent  of  the  kingdom. 

On  her  return  to  Edinburgh,  Mary  commenced,  with  the  ut- 
most rigour  of  the  law,  a  prosecution  against  the  assassins  of  her 
favourite.  Yet,  to  the  praise  of  her  clemeney,  it  ought  to  be  ob. 
served,  that  two  persons  only,  and  those  of  inferior  rank,  suffered 
lor  tl^xrime. 

The  tenderness  of  Mary,  which  for  a  time  concealed  the 
weaknesses  and  defects  of  her  husband's  character,  had  in  the 
late  transaction  received  its  death-wound.  His  jealousy  of  Riz- 
zio,  by  which  he  had  degraded  her;  his  cruel  vengeance,  and 
litde  consideration  in  its  execution  for  the  delicate  and  precarious 
situation  of  her  health;  his  subsequent  weakness,  proclamation 
of  innocence,  and  even  desertion  of  his  associates,  inspired  her 
with  a  just  aversion  and  contempt.   The  power  which  her  affec- 
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tion  and  generosity  had  conferred  upon  him  he  had  employed 
only  to  outrage  and  insult  her.  To  their  former  confidence  and 
tenderness,  coldness  and  distrust  succeeded.  The  favours  of 
Mary  no  longer  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  king,  whose 
perfidy  and  ferocity,  whose  weakness  and  levity,  rendered  him, 
when  unsupported  by  her  attachment,  despised  by  the  nobles  and 
neglected  by  the  court.  The  people  also  partook  of  the  general 
sentiment,  scandalised  by  the  drunkenness  and  debaucheries  of 
Henry,  whose  licentiousness  exceeded  the  irregularities  of  youth. 
His  indecent  and  provoking  behaviour  frequently  drew  tears, 
both  in  public  and  private,  from  the  eyes  of  the  queen;  while 
her  aversion  and  disgust  received  daily  aggravation.  Often  ab- 
sent from  court,  he  appeared  there  without  splendor,  and  was 
entrusted  with  no  power.  Contemned  alike  by  all  parties,  he  was 
left  alone,  solitary  and  deserted. 

The  heart  of  Mary,  thus  disappointed  in  its  attachment; 
wanted  an  object:  to  her  social  and  susceptible  temper,  affection 
and  confidence  seemed  almost  indispensable.  James  Hepburn, 
earl  of  Bothwell,  observing  the  sensibility  of  the  queen,  and  her 
forlorn  and  delicate  situation,  improved  it  to  his  advantage,  and 
gained  over  her  mind  a  fatal  ascendency.  At  the  head  of  orte 
of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  families  in  the  kingdom,  daring 
in  his  ambition,  and  bold  in  his  expedients,  he  had,  previous  to 
the  succession  of  Mary,  though  an  avowed  protestant,  adhered 
to  the  Frfench  interest  against  the  congregation,  whose  success 
had  obliged  him  to  retire  to  France.  He  had  been  at  that  time 
taken  into  the  service  of  the  queen,  with  whom  he  remained  till 
her  return  to  Scotland;  and  to  whose  cause,  amidst  the  incon- 
stancy of  faction,  he  had  steadily  continued  to  adhere.  When 
the  conduct  of  Murray,  in  regard  to  her  marriage,  had  given 
offence  to  the  queen,  she  recalled  Bothwell  to  Scotland,  and  con- 
fided the  support  of  her  authority  to  his  abilities  and  zeal.  Of 
the  recovery  of  her  liberty  from  the  murderers  of  Rizzio,  Both- 
well  had  been  die  principal  instrument;  on  which  occasion  his 
services,  equally  active  and  successful,  had  made  on  her  gratitude 
a  deep  impression.  She  had  since  showered  on  him  marks  of 
her  bounty  and  favour,  raised  him  to  offices  of  trust  and  impor- 
tance, and  consulted  him  on  every  occasion.  By  his  complacence 
and  assiduities,  he  had  strengthened  her  predilection  in  his 
favour;  and  gradually  smoothed  the  way  for  the  accomplishment 
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of  a  project  #tedHtottered  Ms  daring  Ambition,  and  which  cir* 
fcumstances  had  suggested  to  hi*  mind. 

As  the  hour  of  the  quacnfo  delivery  approached,  it  was  deemed 
imprudent  to  expose  her,  in  so  delicate  a  situation,  to  the  alarms 
she  might  suffer  from  a  factious  people, .  while  remaining  in  a 
palace  which  was  but  slightly  gufarded.  She  was  therefore  ad- 
vised  by  her  privy  counoil  to  remove  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
die  strongest  fortress  in  the*  kingdom.  To  render  herself  yet 
more  secure,  Maty  laboured  to  extinguish  the  feuds  which  di- 
vided her  principal  nobility,  wbftra  repeated  injuries  had  mutu- 
ally exasperated.  Murray  and  Aigytt,  Huntly  and  Bothwell,  were 
at  length  reconciled  by  her  authority  and  influence,  and  induced 
to  promise  to  bury  their  discords  in. Oblivion*  On  this  condition^ 
and  on  this  only.  Murray  she  declared  should  be  received  again 
into  favour. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1566,  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  son;  an 
event  more  fortunate  to  the  nation  than  to  his  unhappy  mother, 
whose  evil  destiny  received  aggravation  from  a  circumstance 
which  appeared  so  flattering  to  her  hopes.  Melvil  was  dispatched 
to  London  to  acquaint  Elisabeth  with  the  delivery  of  the  queen, 
and  to  invite  her  to  stand  god-mother  to  the  new-born  prince, 
whose  baptism  was  to  be  celebrated  with  magnificence  and 
splendor.  Invitations  were  also  sent  at  the  same  time  to  the  French 
king,  and  to  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

The  birth  of  her  son  appeared  to  make  no  difference  in  die 
sentiments  of  Mary  towards  the  father  of  her  child;  whom  she 
continued,  on  her  recovery,  to  treat  with  neglect  The  outrages 
which  she  had  suffered  from  him  were  ever  present  to  her  mind ; 
the  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  her  temper  was  no  more;  while  she 
gradually  sunk  into  pensive  melancholy.  The  nobles  in  their  treat- 
ment of  Henry  followed  the  example  of  the  queen ;  whose  disgust 
towards  her  husband  became  daily  more  apparent.  The  French 
ambassador  laboured  in  vain  to  effect  between  them  a  reconcilia- 
tion: love  once  extinguished  can  scarcely  be  revived.  " 

A  growing  attachment  to  Bothwell  alienated,  H  is  probable, 
still  farther,  the  heart  of  Mary  from  the  ill-fated  Darnly;  who, 
accustomed  to  flattery  and  command,  could  ill  brook  die  reverse 
of  bis  fortunes.  Universally  hated  and  contemned,  he  perceived 
no  means  of  forming  a  party,  or  of  re-establishing  his  power* 
Deserted  by  hrs  own  country,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  pope, 
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and  to  die  kings  of  F wee  and  Spun,  mingting  with  professions 
•f  zeal  for  the  catholic  church,  bitter  reproaches  and  complaints 
against  the  queen,  whom  he  accused  of  neglecting  the  interests 
of  her  religion.  He  soon  after  formed  the  resolution  of  abandon* 
ing  the  scene  of  his  humiliation;  and  seeking  in  foreign  parts 
concealment  for  his  disgrace,  or  protection  and  succour  from  the 
catholic  princes*  This  project  he  imparted  in  confidence  to  his 
father,  the  earl  of  Lennox,  and  to  the  French. ambassador;  who 
both  of  them  endeavoured  dissuade  him  from  his  design*  The 
former,  who  appears  also  to  have  been  seldom  at  court,  and  to 
have  lost  with  his  son  the  favour  of  the  queen,  communicated  to 
her  by  letter  the  intention  of  her  husband*  The  very  day  on  which 
she  received  this  intelligence,  Henry,  who  had  refused  to  accom- 
pany  her  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  thought  fit  to  come  to  court, 
where  his  conduct  was  more  than  usually  wayward  and  capricious. 
He  scrupled  to  enter  the  palace  unless  certain  lords  who  were  in 
waiting  were  dismissed;  Mary  met  him  herself  at  the  gates,  and 
persuaded  him  to  suffer  her  to  lead  him  to  her  apartment*  She 
there  endeavoured  to  draw  from  him  the  reasons  of  the  resolution 
he  had  taken,  and  to  divert  him  from  putting  it  in  execution* 
To  her  entreaties  and  remonstrances  he  preserved  an  inflexible 
silence.  The  next  day,  by  the  direction  of  the  queen,  the  council 
expostulated  with  him  on  the  same  subject*  He  still  remained 
sullen  and  silent,  nor  deigned  to  enter  .with  them  into  any  expla*> 
nation*  Turning  towards  the  queen  as  he  left  her  apartment,  he 
told  her  she  should  not  see  his  face  again  for  a  long  time*  He 
wrote  to  her  a  few  days  afterwards,  complaining  that  she  no  longer 
treated  him  with  any  confidence;  that  she  had  deprived  him  of 
all  power ;  ancl  that  the  nobles,  after  her  example,  behaved  towards 
him  with  open  neglect;  that  thus  he  was  compelled  to  appear  in 
every  place  without  the  dignity  and  splendor  of  a  king. 

The  intended  flight  of  her  husband,  which  would  have  spread 
through  Europe  their  domestic  quarrels  and  differences,  was  pe- 
culiarly mortifying  to  Mary*  Nor  was  she  free  from  apprehension, 
that  compassion  for  his  apparent  ill-treatment  and  exiled  state 
might  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  princes  on  the  continent  pre- 
judices unfavourable  and  disadvantageous  towards  herself:  under 
these  anxieties,  she  caused  a  narrative  of  sJV  that  had  past  to  be 
dnrtrn  up  by  the  privy-council,  and  transmitted  to  the  king  of 
France*  Th»  memoir  was  of  course  conceived  in  terra*  the  most 
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favourable  for  the  character  of  the  queen,  which  it  justified  with 
ability  and  address. 

The  licentiousness  of  the  borderers,  about  this  period,  ob- 
liged Mary  to  hold  a  court  of  justice  at  Jedburgh,  and  to  sum- 
mon the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  counties  to  attend  their  sove- 
reign in  arms.  The  most  important  office  in  the  kingdom,  that 
of  lieutenant-warden  of  all  the  marches,  which  had  usually  been 
divided  into  three  distinct  governments,  was  bestowed,  by  the 
jkvour  of  the  queen,  on  Bothwell  alone.  To  display  his  courage 
and  activity  in  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  he  attempted  to  seiae 
a  gang  of  banditti,  who,  lurking  among  the  marshes  of  Liddeas- 
dale,  infested  the  country  round.  By  one  of  these  desperate  out- 
laws he  was  wounded  in  several  places,  and  carried  from  the 
fray,  by  his  followers  to  Hermitage-casde.  On  being  informed  of 
this  circumstance,  Mary,  with  a  precipitation  that  betrayed  the 
interest  she  took  in  his  safety,  hastened  to  see  him,  slightly  at- 
tended: but  finding  that  his  wounds  were  accompanied  by  no 
dangerous  symptoms,  and  repenting  probably  of  this  public  ma- 
nifestation of  her  sentiments,  she  returned  to  Jedburgh  on  the 
same  day.  The  fatigue  of  this  journey,  added  to  the  perturbation 
of  her  spirits,  brought  on  a  fever,  and  her  life  was  despaired  of 
for  some  days.  During  the  continuance  of  her  illness,  the  king, 
who  resided  near  Stirling,  came  not  once  to  visit  her;  and  when, 
after  her  recovery,  he  thought  fit  to  appear,  the  coldness  of  his 
reception  gave  him  but  little  encouragement  to  stay..  Mary,  on 
the  restoration  of  her  strength,  returned  to  Dunbar  along  the. 
eastern  borders  of  the  kingdom. ' 

The  transactions  in  England  here  attracted  her  attention.  EU  • 
zabeth,  notwithstanding  her  professions  and  promises,  encouraged 
Morton  and  his  associates  to  remain  in  her  kingdom:  Mary  also 
afforded  her  protection  to  several  English  fugitives.  While  both 
queens,  with  mutual  jealousy  and  distrust,  secredy  endeavoured 
to  disturb  the  administration  of  each  other,  Melvil,  the  Scottish 
ambassador,  contrived  by  his  intrigues  to  excite  a  spirit  in  the 
English  parliament,  which  threatened  the  domestic  tranquillity  of 
Elizabeth,  and  which  it  required  all  her  address  and  vigour  to 
allay.  A  severe  illness,  from  which  her  recovery  had  appeared 
doubtful,  alarmed  the  nation  respecting  the  uncertainty  of  the 
succession.  The  claim  of 'the  Scottish  queen  was  sufficiently  ap- 
parent; but  its  acknowledgment  was  attended  with  many  dangers. 
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My  refi»ing  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  Mary  had  plainly 
manifested  her  ambitious  purposes.  Her  present  tide  had  many 
partisans,  whose  number  had  been  increased  by  her  secret  nego- 
tiations. By  the  (catholics  her  succession  was  unanimously  desi- 
red; the  gentleness  of  her  administration  had  also  removed  in 
some  measure  the  prejudices  of  the  protestants.  The  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  to  which  the  birth  of  the  prince  gave  a  pros- 
pect of  perpetuity,  was  to  all  thinking  men  a  desirable  object.  An 
act  of  parliament,  recognizing  the  rights  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
would  have  been  to  her  party  a  signal  to  arms;  nor  could  all  the 
prudence  and  popularity  of  Elizabeth  have  prevented  her  throne 
from  being  shaken  to  its  foundation:  while  the  present  unsettled 
state  of  the  succession,  by  leaving  much  in  her  power,  held  in 
awe  the  ambition  of  her  rival,  and  checked  the  projects  of  those 
who  espoused  her  cause. 

Mary,  informed  by  her  ambassador  of  all  that  was  passing, 
endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  dispositions  which  appeared  in  her 
favour.  In  a  letter  to  the  privy-counsellors  of  England,  she  at- 
tributed wholly  to  their  good  offices  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth, 
of  which  she  expressed  a  grateful  sense.  She  also  declared  her 
resolution  to  live  in  amity  with  England,  without  urging  her 
claim  upon  the  crown  farther  than  should  be  agreeable  to  the 
queen.  Yet,  as  her  right  of  succession  was  undoubted,  she  hoped 
it  would  be  candidly  examined,  and  judged  of  with  equal  impar- 
tiality. To  these  letters,  composed  with  much  address,  she  gave 
the  appearance  of  a  declaration  of  her  own  gratitude  and  that  of 
her  people  towards  the  queen  of  England.  This  extraordinary  cor- 
respondence, in  which  the  Scottish  nobles  joined,  between  one 
prince  and  the  privy-council  of  another,  appeared  evidently  inten- 
ded to  encourage  the  spirit  already  displayed  by  the  English,  nor 
was  it  otherwise  understood  by  Elizabeth.  The  circumstances 
which  ensued,  and  the  misconduct  of  her  rival,  fortunately  lor 
the  English  queen  put  an  end  to  these  manoeuvres. 

The  solicitude  of  Mary  to  promote  the  interest  of  her  religion, 
however  stifled  for  a  time  by  political  prudence,  was  never  wholly 
extinguished.  About  this  time  (1566),  encouraged  by  the  combi- 
nation of  the  catholic  princes,  she  ventured  upon  bolder  measures.. 
The  re-establishment  of  the  Romish  faith  was  her  darling  passion* 
which  she  pursued  with  cautious  measures,  but  with  persevering 

zeal.  Having  corresponded  secretly  with  the  court  of  Rome,  she. 
Voi.  III.  G 
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now  determined  to  admit  his  nuncio  to  enter  publicly  into  her 
dominions.  Cardinal  Laurea,  bishop  of  Mondovi,  was  the  person 
on  whom  this  office  was  conferred  by  Pius  V.  who  sent  by  him 
to  the  queen  a  present  of  twenty  thousand  crowns*  The  papal 
court  was  not  accustomed  to  open  its  treasures  upon  chimerical 
or  distant  views.  The  business  of  the  nuncio  in  Scotland  was  to 
reconcile  the  kingdom  to  the  papal  church.  Mary  herself  seems 
thus  to  have  understood  it,  when,  in  answer  to  a  letter  received 
from  the  pope,  after  expressing  her  sense  of  his  paternal  libe- 
rality, she  promises  to  use  all  her  efforts  towards  the  re-estab- 
lishment  and  propagation  of  the  catholic  faith:  also,  that  she 
would  receive  the  nuncio  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of 
respect;  and  concur  in  all  his  designs  towards  promoting  the 
honour  of  God,  and  restoring  peace  to  the  kingdom:  that  she 
would  celebrate  the  baptism  of  her  son  according  to  the  Romish 
ritual,  in  the  hope  that  her  subjects  would  be  taught  by  this  ex- 
ample to  reverence  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  which  they 
had  so  long  contemned:  and  that  she  would  be  careful  to  instil 
into  the  prince  the  principles  of  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  ca- 
tholic faith. 

The  nuncio,  already  arrived  in  Paris,  had  sent  over  his  atten- 
dants with  a  part  of  the  money;  when  Mary,  influenced  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  contrived  to  defer  a  little  longer  his 
visit.  The  queen  of  England  was  preparing,  on  account  of  the 
baptism  of  fhe  prince,  to  send  into  Scotland  a  magnificent  embas- 
sy: on  such  an  occasion,  and  at  such  a  juncture,  it  would  have 
been  impolitic  to  offend  her  by  the  presence  of  the  pope's  envoy. 
The  troubles  into  which  the  kingdom  was  afterwards  plunged, 
threw  a  still  greater  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  mission* 

While  secretly  negotiating  for  the  subversion  of  the  reformed 
church,  Mary  scrupled  not  to  employ  her  authority  for  the  better 
maintenance  of  its  ministers;  for  which  purpose  several  procla- 
mations and  acts  of  council  were  issued.  This  duplicity  belongs 
to  the  system  of  courts,  in  whose  code  of  morals  integrity  has  no 
place. 

The  continental  ambassadors  being  not  yet  arrived,  the  bap- 
tism of  the  prince  was  from  time  to  time  deferred.  Mary,  in  the 
mean  while,  retired  to  Craigmillar;  a  retreat  which  suited  the 
disposition  of  her  mind.  Her  aversion  towards  her  husband  had 
become  altogether  incurable,  while  a  deep  melancholy  had  seized 
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upon  her  heart.  The  ingratitude  and  obstinacy  of  the  king,  and 
the  levity  and  imprudence  of  her  choke,  covered  her  at  once 
with  humiliation  and  grief.  The  sensibility  of  her  temper,  and 
the  strength  of  her  feelings,  aggravated  the  disappointments  she 
had  experienced,  and  rendered  them  alomst  intolerable.  Torn  by 
contending  passions,  and  hopeless  of  relief,  she  sickened  at  exis- 
tence, and  wished  for  death  as  a  refuge  from  despair. 

Murray  and  Maitland  having  observed  die  dejection  of  the 
queen,  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  it  for  the  advantage  of  the 
murderers  of  Rizzio,  against  whonr  her  resentment  had  continued 
unabated.  Her  inclination  to  be  separated  from  her  husband  would, 
they  flattered  themselves,  overcome  her  anger,  and  prepare  the 
way  foe  the  return  of  their  exiled  friends.  To  find  reasons  ill 
(he  behaviour  of  the  king  on  which  to  ground  a  sentence  of 
divorce  was  far  from  difficult:  this  sentence  they  had  interest 
to  obtain,  and  to  procure  die  ratification  of  it  in  parliament.  As 
a  recompense  for  this  service,  they  purposed  to  stipulate  with 
the  queen  for  the  pardon  of  Morton  and  his  associates.  Argyie, 
Huntly,  and  Bothwell,  willingly  acceded  to  the  plan,  and  em* 
ployed  all  their  efforts  to  render  it  acceptable  to  Mary.  But,  how* 
ever  desirable  it  was  to  the  queen  to  obtain  a  deliverance  from 
the  caprice  of  her  husband,  various  motives  combined  to  induce 
her  to  reject  the  measures  proposed  to  her.  Her  claim  on  the 
English  succession  had  been  strengthened  by  the  birth  of  her  son, 
which  had  emboldened  her  adherents  to  act  with  greater  vigour* 
A  divorce  from  her  husband  would  probably  throw  an  iraputa* 
tion  on  the  birth  of  the  prince,  which  might  give  rise  to  new  dhk 
pates,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  Elizabeth  to  call  in  question 
his  legitimacy,  or  at  least  subject  it  to  the  delays  and  cavils  of  law* 
These  considerations  determined  Mary  rather  to  endure  her  pre- 
sent sufferings  than  to  seek  to  emancipate  herself  by  so  hazardous 
an  experiment. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  sponsors  she  set  out  for  Stirling,  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  baptism  of  her  son.  The  earl  of 
Bedford,  attended  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  retinue,  brought 
presents  from  Elisabeth  suited  to  her  dignity,  and  the  respect 
with  which  she  affected  to  treat  the  Scottish  queen.  Great  pre* 
parations  had  been  made  for  this  occasion,  the  magnificence  of 
which  exceeded  whatever  had  been  previously  known  in  the  king- 
dom. The  ceremony  was  performed  in  conformity  to  the  ritual 
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of  the  Romish  church*  Neither  Bedford  nor  the  protestant  nobles 
entered  the  interior  of  the  chapel :  the  spirit  of  die  times  forbade 
them  to  witness  rites  which  they  deemed  idolatrous. 

The  behaviour  of  the  king  on  this  occasion  was  perfectly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  caprice  of  his  temper.  He  chose  to  reside  at 
Sterling,  where  he  confined  himself  wholly  to  his  own  apartment, 
in  which,  as  every  nobleman  who  ventured  to  converse  with  him 
incurred  the  distrust  of  the  queen,  he  was  left  solitary  and  alone. 
This  conduct,  by  which  he  exposed  himself  and  their  domestic 
vexations  to  the  observation  of  so  many  foreigners,  was  peculiarly 
mortifying  to  Mary.  She  deeply  felt  the  insult,  and  though, 
when  in  public,  she  tried  to  acquit  herself  in  a  manner  suited  to 
her  dignity,  she  was  frequently  obliged  to  retire,  and  give  vent 
to  her  tears  and  chagrin.  Henry  still  persisted  in  his  resolution 
of  quitting  the  kingdom,  a  design  which  he  daily  threatened  to 
execute. 

The  instructions  of  the  earl  of  Bedford  comprehended  other 
business  beside  that  of  witnessing  the  baptism  of  the  prince,  busi- 
ness which  respected  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh.  Elizabeth,  alarm- 
ed by  the  spirit  which  had  manifested  itself  in  parliament,  and 
by  the  power  and  activity  of  the  party  of  the  Scottish  queen, 
was  willing  to  come  to  a  compromise  with  her  rival,  of  whom 
nothing  was  now  demanded,  but  that  she  should  renounce,  du- 
ring the  life  of  the  English  queen,  and  those  of  her  posterity, 
her  title  to  the  throne;  in  return  for  which  Elisabeth  engaged  to 
take  no  step  that  might  prove  ibjurious  to  her  claim  on  the  suc- 
cession. This  equitable  and  reasonable  proposition  could  not  in 
decency  be  absolutely  rejected.  Mary  however  insisted  that  her 
right  should  be  legally  examined  and  publickly  recognised;  also 
more  particularly,  that  the  testament  of  Henry  VIIL  whereby 
he  had  excluded  the  descendants  of  his  eldest  sister  the  queen 
of  Scotland  from  the  place  due  to  them  in  the  order  of  succes- 
sion, should  be  produced  and  considered  by  the  English  nobility. 
The  ministers  of  Mary  had  persuaded  themselves,  without,  just 
grounds,  that  this  testament,  so  injurious  to  their  mistress,  must 
be  a  forgery.  Hence  the  urgency  of  Mary  on  this  occasion,  a 
compliance  with  which  by  Elisabeth  would  have  injured  her 
cause,  the  testament  being  undoubtedly  genuine.  But  it  was  not 
die  intention  of  the  queen  of  England  to  set  aside  the  title  of  the 
house  of  Stuart;  ^:.e  merely  wished  for  the, present,  from  politi- 
cal considerations,  to  keep  die  question  perplexed  and  undecided. 
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Through  the  solicitations  of  Bothwell,  the  conspirators  against 
Rizsto  received,  a  few  days  after  the  baptismal  ceremony,  their 
pardon  from  the  queen,  with  permission  to  return  to  Scotland* 
The  ambitious  projects  meditated  by  Bothwell  required  that  he 
should  draw  aid  from  every  quarter.  By  obtaining  the  pardon  of 
Morton  and  his  associates,  he  trusted  to  procure  himself  a  faith* 
fid  band  -of  adherents* 

The  king  still  remained  in  his  solitude  at  Stirling, till,  impatient 
of  his  situation,  and  alarmed  by  the  rumour  of  a  design  to  seise 
his  person,  he  thought  fit  to  retreat  abruptly,  and  retire  to  his 
lather  at  Glasgow 

The  protestant  clergy,  in  two  assemblies  of  the  church,  which 
were  held  during  this  year  (1566),  continued  to  complain  with 
reason  of  the  poverty  in  which  they  languished.  Scanty  as  was 
the  allotment  for  their  support,  they  had  not  received  any  part  of 
their  dues  for  the  preceding  year.  The  treasury  had  been  ex* 
hausted  by  the  extraordinary  expenses  attending  the  baptismal 
ceremony;  and  the  sums  appropriated  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
clergy  had  been  diverted  into  other  channels;  it  became  there* 
fore  necessary  to  provide  some  other  method  for  the  relief  of  the 
church.  No  liberality  was  however  shown  on  this  occasion:  a 
sum  which  scarce  equalled  nine  thousand  pounds  was  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  church.  The  eccle* 
siastics  however  submitted  to  these  personal  deprivations  with  a 
true  christian  spirit;  but,  when  danger  threatened  the  doctrines 
they  had  adopted,  their  seal  became  loud  and  vehement.  An 
occasion  of  this  kind  now  presented  itself.  Mary,  among  the  few 
ads  of  parliament  to  which  she  had  paid  any  regard,  had  con- 
firmed the  authority  of  the  commissaries,  to  whom,  she  had  given 
instructions  for  directing  their  proceedings*  From  that  time  they 
had  continued  in  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  their  functions, 
when  on  a  sudden  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  queen,  de- 
priving thejn  of  all  authority,  and  restoring  to  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's*  his  ancient  jurisdiction*  This  rash  measure, 
which  had  been  prompted  by  Bothwell,  was  a  considerable  step 
towards  the  re-establishment  of  the  Romish  religion,  of  which 
Mary  had  never  lost  right*  The  motives  which  had  influenced 
Bothwell,  and  which  will  hereafter  appear,  were  still  more  crimi- 

*,A  Romisb  ecclesiastic. 
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tod.  The  protestant  clergy  beheld  with  alarm  an  event  which 
threatened  their  church  with  inevitable  rum:  despairing  to  obtain 
redress  from  the  queen,  they  addressed  their  remonstrances, 
full  of  ardour  and  force,  to  the  body  of  the  protestant  nobles. 
The  attention  of  the  nation  was  however  soon  after  turned  to  a 
still  more  interesting  and  important  event. 

The  king,  on  his  journey  from  Stirling  to  Glasgow,  was 
seized  with  a  dangerous  distemper,  respecting  the  nature  of  which 
historians  are  divided.  A  violent  eruption,  attended  with  unusual 
symptoms,  threatened  his  life,  and  gave  rise  to  various  conjec- 
tures. By  some  it  is  asserted,  that  this  disorder  was  the  small- 
pox;  by  others,  that  it  was  die  effect  of  die  profligate  life  he  had 
led ;  while  a  third  party  have  attributed  the  symptoms  to  poison. 
After  languishing  for  some  weeks,  the  strength  of  his  constitu- 
tion triumphed  over  the  malignity  of  the  malady,  and  he  began 
to  recover,  though  by  slow  degrees.  The  neglect  with  which  he 
was  treated  by  Mary  in  this  situation  was  not  more  pointed  than 
that  which  she  had  herself  previously  experienced  from  him  in 
her  illness  at  Jedburgh:  disdaining  to  affect  a  tenderness  which 
she  no  longer  felt,  she  suffered  a  month  to  elapse,  during  which 
she  amused  herself  with  various  excursions,  before  she  thought 
proper  to  visit  Glasgow.  By  this  time  the  disorder  had  abated, 
and  Henry,  though  weak  and  languishing,  was  no  longer  in 
danger. 
\  Perhaps  there  is  no  aversipn  so  bitter  and  vehement  as  that 

•  which  succeeds  to  love ;  as  there  are  no  disappointments  so  ago- 
nising and  acute  as  those  in  which  the  affections  are  interested. 
Increased  strength  and  activity  must,  in  every  struggle  of  the 
passions,  he  necessarily  acquired  by  that  which  finally  prevails. 
To  a  virtuous  and  amiable  mind,  the  sentiment  of  affection  is  too 

*  congenial  and  dear  to  be  relinquished  without  regret:  nor  can  it 
possibly  give  place  to  hatred  till  after  repeated  injuries,  and  a 
thorough  conviction  of  the  worthtessness  of  the  object,  once  so 
fondly  and  tenderly  cherished.  The  disgust  of  Mar^for  her  hus- 
band had  not  been  lightly  conceived:  his  ingratitude,  his  profli- 
gacy, his  weakness  and  brutality,  had  combined  to  destroy  the 
illusion  which,  created  by  her  imagination,  had  for  a  time  misled 
her  judgment.  The  foundation  of  esteem  removecL  love  has  but 
a  slight  support:  though  it  should  survive  indifference,  neglect, 
and  even  outrage,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  extinguished  by  contempt 
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fcr  its  object.  In  proportion  to  the  sensibility  of  Mary  was  her 
disappointment,  her  humiliation,  he*  abhorrence,  and  her  despair* 
In  a  letter  written  with  her  own  hand  to  her  ambassador  in  France, 
just  before  she  set  out  for  Glasgow  to  visit  the  king  in  his  illness, 
she  speaks  of  him  with  mingled  bitterness  and  scorn* 

Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  so  recently  manifested 
md  expressed,  how  extraordinary  then  does  her  conduct  during 
this  interview  appear!  To  those  acquainted  with  the  human 
heart,  and  with  the  irritable  nature  of  domestic  wounds,  the  sud- 
den transition  of  sentiment  by  which  Mary  was,  on  her  arrival 
at  Glasgow,  led  to  address  her  husband  in  the  language  of  sym- 
pathy and  endearment,  cannot  but  suggest  unfavourable  doubts* 
If  the  weak  and  credulous  Henry  was  imposed  on  by  the  marks 
of  tenderness  which  she  profusely  lavished  upon  him,  suspicions 
of  artifice,  justified  by  the  stronger  character  of  the  queen,  must 
to  every  other  person  necessarily  occur*  In  two  of  the  letters 
attributed  to  her,  addressed  to  Bothwell,  and  sfrid  to  be  written 
on  the  present  occasion,  this  scene  of  dissimulation  is  sufficiendy 
explained. 

When  the  situation  of  Mary  is  considered,  her.  youth,  her 
sensibility,  her  education  in  a  relaxed  and  voluptuous  court,  it 
would  appear  but  little  wonderful  if  the  address  of  Bothwell,  and 
the  services  he  had  rendered  her,  contrasted  by  the  incapacity 
and  misconduct  of  her  husband,  had  acquired  over  her  mind 
a  dangerous  ascendancy.  Accustomed  to  the  gallantry  of  the 
French  manners,  to  the  vices  which  lurked  beneath  an  exterior 
polish,  to  the  incense  of  flattery,  and  the  enchantments  of  plea- 
sure, a  new  passion,  which,  while  it  soothed  her  grief  and  grati- 
fied her  pride,  promised  to  efface  from  her  heart  the  remem- 
brance of  its  former  wrongs,  could  not  have  been  without  its 
powerful  fascinations.  Resentment  might  also  have  concurred  in 
justifying  to  her  own  heart  a  breach  of  those  engagements  from 
which,  by  the  conduct  of  the  king,  she  might  conceive  herself  to 
be  freed.  AU  the  ardour  of  passion,  and  the  tenderness  of  love, 
are,  in  the  letters  to  Bothwell,  pourtrayed  in  glowing  colours.  On 
the  supposition  that  they  are  genuine,  a  fact  that  admits  of  con- 
troversy, and  respecting  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  much  on 
either  side  may  be  urged,  the  duplicity  of  her  conduct  at  Glas* 
gow  is,  with  its  motives,  but  too  apparent. 
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But  the  over-acted  tenderness  of  Mary  appears  to  have  dc* 
ceived  no  one*  Daily  and  exaggerated  accounts,  which  were  but 
too  readily  received,  assailed  her  ears,  respecting  the  misconduct 
of  the  king,  his  folly,  his  caprices,  and  his  criminal  intentions. 
By  some  she  was  informed  that  it  was  his  design  to  seize  the 
person  of  the  prince,  and  in  his  name  to  usurp  the  sovereign 
power*  Others  assured  her  that  he  had  resolved  immediately  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  and  that  a  vessel  hired  for  the  purpose,  and' 
prepared  to  receive  him,  lay  in  the  river  Clyde.  This  event  was 
particularly  dreaded  by  the  queen,  whom  it  would  have  covered 
with  dishonour  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations.  The  schemes  of 
Bothwell  would  also  have  been  wholly  disconcerted  by  the  flight 
of  the  king.  To  avert  a  step  of  this  nature,  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  Henry  from  his  present  residence,  where  the  interest 
of  his  family  might  enable  him  with  facility  to  execute  his  de- 
sign. Mary  on  this  occasion  employed  all  her  address  to  regain 
his  confidence,  and1  to  induce  him  to  remove  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh,  where  he  might,  she  alleged,  with  conve- 
nience avail  himself  of  medical  aid,  and  where  she  could  herself 
attend  him  without  being  separated  from  the  prince  their  son. 
Henry,  overpowered  by  her  intreaties,  suffered  himself  to  be 
prevailed  upon  to  adopt  a  measure  so  fatal  in  its  consequences: 
unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  he  was 'removed  in  a  lit- 
ter  to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

Kirk  of  Field,  a  house  belonging  to  the  provost  of  a  collegiate 
church,  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  king.  The  situa- 
tion, on  a  rising  ground  and  in  an  open  field,  was  recommended 
for  the  salubrity  of  its  air.  In  opposition  to  this  advantage  the 
solitude  of  the  place  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  too  favoura- 
ble to  the  tragedy  which  ensued.  Hither  Mary  caused  her  hus- 
band to  be  carried,  and  here  she  attended  him  with  the  most 
assiduous  care.  She  seldom  left  him  through  the  day,  and,  for 
several  nights,  took  her  repose  in  an  apartment  under  the  cham- 
ber in  which  he  slept.  The  tenderness  and  confidence  with  which 
die  treated  him,  quieted  the  distrust  by  which  he  had  so  long 
been  haunted.  While  felicitating  himself  on  this  reverse  of  his 
fortunes,  he  beheld  not  the  precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  he 
tottered. 

On  Sunday,  February  9th,  1567,  an  hour  before  midnight, 
the  queen  left  her  patient,  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  a 
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masque  given  at  the  palace*  At  two  the  ensuing  morning,  the 
city  were  alarmed  by  a  sudden  explosion.  The  house  in  which 
the  king  resided  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder.  The  people  ran 
to  the  place  whence  the  shock  and  noise  proceeded;  when  the 
dead  body  of  Henry,  with  that  of  a  servant  who  slept  in'  his 
room,  were  found  lying  in  an  adjacent  garden,  without  marks  of 
violence  and  untouched  by  fire. 

Thus  perished  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnly,  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  a  youth  whom  the  indulgence  of  nature  and  fortune  had 
combined  to  betray  to  his  ruin.  The  heart  which  his  personal 
accomplishments  had  gained  he  justly  forfeited  by  his  arrogance 
and  folly.  His  levity,  his  weakness,  and  his  licentiousness,  which' 
justified  the  contempt  of  Mary,  rendered  him  the  scorn  of  a 
people  prepared  to  revere  him  as  the  descendant  of  their  ancient 
kings.  Had  disease  brought  him  to  the  grave,  his  fate  had  been 
unlamented,  and  his  memory  quickly  effaced ;  but  the  cruel  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  added  to  the  negligence  with  which  the 
murderers  were  pursued,  have,  by  engaging  the  pity  of  generous 
minds,  excited  a  sympathy  to  which  he  had  otherwise  no  claim* 

This  execrable  deed  gave  rise  to  various  suspicions  and  con- 
jectures^ which,  while  they  glanced  at  the  queen  from  her  known 
sentiments  with  regard  to  her  husband,  were,  with  a  general 
consent,  directed  towards  Bothwell.  Two  days  after  the  catas- 
trophe, a  proclamation  was  issued  from  the  throne  offering  to 
any  person,  who  should  discover  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder, 
a  considerable  reward.  Neither  the  power  and  greatness  of 
Bothwell,  nor  his  favour  with  the  queen,  screened  him  from  the 
indign&nt  sentiments  of  the  nation.  Papers,  accusing  him  of  the 
murder,  and  naming  his  accomplices,  were  affixed  to  the  most 
public  places  of  the  city.  Pictures  appeared  to  the  same  purport; 
and  voices  were  heard  in  the  middle  of  the  night  loudly  charging 
him  with  that  barbarous  and  atrociojis  action.  Insinuations  were 
also  mingled  with  these  accusations,  which  involved  the  queen 
in  the  guilt  of  her  minister.  This  attack  upon  Mary  attracted  the 
notice  of  her  council,  and,  by  engaging  them  in  an  inquiry  after 
die  authors  of  these  libels,  diverted  their  attention  from  the  mur- 
derers of  the  king.  The  solicitude  of  Mary  to  discover  the  per- 
sons who  had  delivered  her  from  an  intolerable  yoke,  could 
scarcely  be  very  great:  it  was  the  interest  of  Bothwell,  ix\  whose 
hands  was  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  to  stifle  and  contound 
Vol.  III.  H 
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any  evidence  that  might  offer,  and  cover  what  had  past  under  a 
veil  of  obscurity*  Inquiries  were  however  made,  and  some  per- 
sons called  before  the  council;  but  the  examination  was  too  ne- 
gligent and  loose  to  throw  much  light  on  the  transaction. 

The  circumstances  of  the  king's  murder  spread  quickly 
through  Europe,  in  which  it  excited  universal  horror.  The  disa- 
greements between  the  queen  and  her  husband  had  too  long  been  a 
subject  of  general  animadversion  not  to  give  rise,  on  this  occasion, 
to  opinions  injurious  to  the  honour  of  the  former*  Her  friends  im- 
plored her,  in  this  delicate  and  critical  situation,  to  prosecute 
with  rigour  the  conspirators,  as  the  best  vindication  of  her  own 
innocence*  The  earl  of  Lennox  also,  with  incessant  importunity, 
implored  her  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  his  son,  in  whose 
disgrace  he  had  been  a  sharer,  but  whose  death  roused  him  from 
the  inactivity  into  which  he  had  sunk.  In  a  letter  which  he  ven- 
tured to  address  to  the  queen,  he  pointed  out  what  appeared  t* 
him  the  most  effectual  methods  of  bringing  the  assassins  to  light, 
and  convicting  them  of  the  crime.  Having  urged  her  to  prose* 
cute  the  guilty  with  vigour  and  to  bring  them  to  immediate  trial, 
he  declared  his  suspicions  of  Bothwell,  and  those  who  were 
named  as  his  accomplices;  while  he  required  that,  from  regard 
to  decency,  and  to  encourage  those  who  were  able  to  bring  evi- 
dence against  them,  the  persons  charged  with  so  atrocious  a 
crime  should  be  committed  to  custody,  or  at  least  excluded  from 
the  sovereign  presence  and  the  court. 

After  the  burial  of  the  king,  whose  body  was  deposited  in  a 
private  but  decent  manner  among  those  of  his  predecessors,  the 
monarchs  of  Scotland,  Mary  had  retired  to  Seaton,  where  she 
still  remained.  On  the  receipt  of  Lennox's  letter,  the  former 
part  of  wliose  demand  could  not  be  eluded,  it  was  determined 
to  put  Bothwell  on  his  immediate  trial.  But  in  the  mean  time  he 
remained  at  large}  was  admitted  into  all  the  councils  of  the  queen, 
and  continued  to  enjoy  his  dignities  and  exercise  his  powers. 
The  offices  which  he  already  possessed  gave  him  the  command 
of  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom*  To  this  was  added  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  a  place  of  too  much  strength  for  him  not  to 
covet  its  possession.  In  order  to  prevail  on  the  earl  of  Mar  to 
surrender  it,  the  queen  consented  to  put  into  his  hands  the  per- 
son of  the  young  prince,  and  immediately  bestowed  the  fortress 
upon  Bothwell. 
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No  direct  evidence  cf  the  mlirder  had  yet  appeared  against 
him ;  it  became  therefore  important  to  hurry  over  the  trial  while 
only  general  suspicions  and  uncertain  surmises  were  likely  to  be 
produced.  In  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council,  held  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1567,  the  twelfth  day  of  the  ensuing  month  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  occasion*  This  short  interval  was  afterwards  con- 
tracted, contrary  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  times.  Eleven* 
days'  warning  were  only  allowed  to  Lennox  to  prepare  himself 
for  accusing  his  powerful  adversary.  The  earl,  whose  paternal 
estate  had,  during  his  exile,  been  considerably  impaired,  was  in 
no  condition  to  withstand  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  accu- 
sed; his  authority  over  his  vassals  had  been  weakened  by  ab- 
sence,  nor  was  he  supported  by  any  of  the  existing  factions. 
With  Murray  and  his  adherents  he  had  an  open  breach;  the 
partizans  of  the  house  of  I^amilton  were  his  hereditary  and  mor- 
tal enemies;  Hundy  was  linked  in  a  confederacy  with  BothwelL 
Thus  Lennox,  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  nobles,  stood  singly  and  alone.  In  the  meeting  of 
the  privy  council,  which  gave  directions  respecting  the  time  and 
manner  of  the  trial,  the  accused  was  himself  present;  nor  did 
the  queen  (a  high  degree  of  imprudence)  refuse  to  admit  him  to 
her  presence,  with  her  former  distinguished  familiarity. 

Lennox,  distressed  by  the  precipitation  with  which  every 
thing  was  conducted,  foreseeing  the  issue  of  the  business,  and 
dreading  the  perils  with  which  he  was  environed,  complained 
loudly  of  the  injury  done  to  him.  Again  he  represented  the  im- 
propriety of  allowing  Bothwell  personal  liberty,  and  his  former 
influence  over  the  royal. councils;  and  again  required  the  queen, 
as  she  regarded  her  own  honour,  to  give  evidence  of  her  sin- 
cerity in  the  persecution  of  the  murderer  by  confining  the. per- 
sons suspectejl  of  its  perpetration.   Till  such  measures  were  . 
adopted,  he  signified  his  own  resolution  not  to  be  present  at  a 
trial  so  irregular  and  illegal.  He  besought,  at  the  same  time,  the 
interposition  of  Elizabeth,  in-order  to  obtain  the  delay  he  de- 
manded. The  queen  of  England,  always  pleased  with  a  pretext 
for  interfering  with  the  Scottish  affairs,  wrote  immediately  to 
Mary,  whom  she  advised  to  defer  the  trial,  and  on  whom  she 
forcibly  urged  the  arguments  of  Lennox. 

These  representations,  however,  proved  ineffectual:  the  trial 
took  place  on  the  day  appointed,  when  Bothwell  was  attended 
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with  so  formidable  a  train,  that  all  ideas  of  punishment,  even  should 
the  court  have  had  the  temerity  to  condemn  him,  must  have 
appeared  impracticable.  His  numerous  friends  and  vassals  had  as- 
sembled according  to  custom,  beside  which  a  band  of  hired  sol* 
diers,  with  flying  colours,  paraded  the  streets  of  Edinburgh*  The 
court  of  justice  being  held  with  the  usual  formalities,  an  indict- 
ment was  presented  against  Bothwell,  and  Lennox  called  upon 
to  make  good  his  charge.  One  of  his  dependents,  coming  for- 
ward in  the  name  of  his  master,  excused  his  absence  on  account 
of  the  shortness  of  the  time,  which  had  prevented  him  from  as- 
sembling his  friends  and  vassals,  without  whose  support  he  could 
not  with  safety  or  prudence  oppose  himself  to  so  formidable  at* 
antagonist.  For  this  reason  he  desired  the  proceedings  might  be 
stopped,  and  protested  against  any  sentence  that  should  then  pass, 
'as  illegal  and  void.  Bothwell,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that 
the  court  should  proceed  instantly  to  trial.  A  letter  written  by 
Lennox  was  produced,  in  which  he  implored  the  queen  to  pro- 
secute the  murderers  without  delay.  The  objections  of  his  emis- 
sary were  over-ruled,  and  the  jury,  which  consisted  of  nobles  of 
the  first  rank,  found  Bothwell  guiltless  of  the  charge  alleged 
against  him. 

No  person  appeared  as  his  accuser,  no  witness  was  examined, 

nor  any  evidence  produced.  Unabr  such  circumstances  the  jury 

could  not  but  acquit  him;  their  verdict  however  failed  to  appease 

the  murmurs  of  the  people.  Pasquinades  and  libels  were  fixed 

up  in  different  places,  expressive  of  the  public  sentiments.  The 

jury,  to  obviate  any  censure  against  their  proceedings,  protested 

that  no  crime  could  be  imputed  to  them  in  the  acquittal  of  a  man 

against  whom  no  accuser  had  appeared,  as  no  proof  had  been 

brought  in  support  of  the  indictment.   It  appeared  also,  that  the 

'    9th,  instead  of  the  10th  of  February,  was  mentioned  in  the  in- 

k  dictment,  as  the  day  on  which  the  murder  had  been  committecL 

"J  This  inaccuracy,  in  a  season  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  tended  to 

Increase  and  confirm  unfavourable  suspicions. 

Immediately  after  his  acquittal,  Bothwell  himself  as  if  una- 
ble to  rely  on  the  judgment  obtained  in  his  favour,  offered,  in 
compliance  with  an  obsolete  custom,  to  engage  in  single  combat 
with  any  gentleman  of  good  fame  who  should  dare  to  accuse 
him  of  being  an  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  king. 

By  Mary  he  was  still  treated  with  the  same  favour  and  dia- 
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tinction,  while  his  ascendency  over  her  councils  became  daily  more 
apparent.  Lennox,  conceiving  himself,  after  what  had  passed,  in 
an  equivocal  and  perilous  situation,  fled  precipitately  froin  Scot- 
land,  and  took  refuge  hi  England. 

Two  days  after  the  trial  a  parliament  was  held,  at  the  open- 
ing of  which  Bothwell  was  appointed  to  carry  the  sceptre  before 
the  queen.  The  majority  of  the  acts  passed  in  this  assembly  were 
calculated  to  strengthen  his  party*  He  obtained  the  ratification  of 
all  the  possessions  and  honours  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
him;  while  the  strongest  declarations  were  made  by  this  act,  of 
hb  faithful  services  to  the  crown  in  all  times  past.  The  surren- 
der of  the  cast}e  of  Edinburgh  by  Mar  was  also  confirmed*  The 
law  of  attainder  against  Hundy  was  repealed,  who,  with  his  ad- 
herents, was  restored  to  the  honours  and  estates  of  his  ancestors* 
A  law  was  likewise  passed,  that  pasquinades,  which  daily  mul- 
tiplied, should  be  instantly  destroyed  by  any  person  into  whose 
hands  they  fell;  on  penalty  of  being  subjected,  with  the  authors, 
to  a  capital  punishment* 

The  queen,  in  the  same  session,  gave  her  assent  to  an  act  in 
favour  of  the  protestants,  which  was  attributed  to  the  ascendency 
of  Bothwell  over  her  mind*  Not  that  her  attachment  to  her  faith 
was  weakened,  or  her  hopes  of  re-establishing  it  laid  aside:  for 
this  purpose  she  had  of  late  entered  into  new  engagements,  and 
taken  in  consequence  some  bold  steps*  Powerful  motives  prompt- 
ed Bothwell  to  promote  a  law  which  could  not  fail  of  proving 
popular:  he  had  acquired  the  detestation  of  the  people  by  the 
crimes  imputed  to  him: 'he  meditated  yet  farther  outrages:  it 
was  his  interest  therefore  to  divert  the  public  resentment,  to  si- 
lence the  clamours  of  the  clergy,  and  to  conciliate  the  people  by 
obtaining  for  their  religion  a  legal  and  expected  security.  The 
act  itself  was  so  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  reformation, 
that  the  parliament  which  met  the  ensuing  year,  under  different 
leaders,  could  substitute  in  its  place  nothing  more  explicit*  It 
was  accordingly  ratified  word  for  word* 

The  success  of  Bothwell  had  thus  far  equalled  his  most 
sanguine  wishes*  He  had  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  queen; 
the  murder  of  the  king  had  produced  .no  popular  commotion;  he 
had  been  acquitted  of  any  concern  in  the  crime  by  his  peers,  and 
their  decision  had  been  in  some  degree  ratified  by  parliament. 
Another  measure  remained  to  be  taken,  towards  the  execution  ef 
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which  he  bent  all  the  powers  of  his  mind*  After  the  dissolution 
of  parliament,  he  invited  to  an  entertainment  all  the -nobles  who 
had  been  present,  filled  the  house  with  his  friends  and  dependents^ 
and  surrounded  it  with  armed  men*  To  the  company  assembled 
he  communicated  his  intention  of  espousing  the  queen,  whose 
consent,  he  informed  them,  he  had  already  obtained:  to  this  mar- 
riage,  which  he  declared  was  not  less  acceptable  to  Mary  than 
honourable  to  himself,  he  demanded  their  approbation  and  qs- 
sent.  Huntly  and  Seaton,  privy  to  his  plan,  promoted  it  with  ar- 
dour and  zeal.  The  popish  ecclesiastics,  devoted  to  the  queen, 
were  immediately  won  over  by  the  declaration  of  her  wishes*  The 
remainder  of  the  assembly,  dreading  the  power  of  Both  well,  and 
aware  of  his  influence,  were  willing  to  make  a  merit  of  yielding 
to  a  measure  which  they  believed  it  would  be  vain  to  oppose*  A 
few  only,  confounded  and  indignant,  dared  to  express  their  dis- 
sent* By  mingled  flattery,  threats,  and  promises,  their' opposition 
was  however  at  length  overborne:  the  whole  assembly  were  pre- 
vailed on  to  subscribe  a  paper,  which  left  on  their  honour  an  in- 
delible stain*  This  deed  contained,  in  forcible  terms,  a  declaration 
of  the  innocence  of  Bothwell,  and  of  his  services  to  the  state*  Also, 
should  any  accusation  respecting  the  murder  of  the  king  be 
brought  in  future  against  their  host,  the  subscribers  bound  them- 
selves to  stand  by  him  as  one  man,  and  to  risk  in  his  defence 
their  fortunes  and  lives*  They  likewise  recommended  him  to  the 
queen  as  a  husband,  as  the  most  proper  person  on  whom  her 
choice  could  fall;  and  undertook,  should  she  condescend  to  ho- 
nour him  with  her  favour,  to  promote  the  union,  and  join  him 
with  their  forces  against  all  by  whom  it  should  be  opposed* 
Among  die  subscribers  to  this  paper  were  men  of  all  parties  and 
sentiments,  a  motly  and  heterogeneous  group,  whom  no  com* 
mon  interest  could  be  supposed  to  have  united.  In  proof  that  the 
ambitious  project  of  Bothwell  was  not  unknown  to  Mary,  it  is 
alleged,  that  many  of  the  persons  who  subscribed  the  paper  were 
at  the  time  in  possession  of  the  favour  of  the  queen,  which  they 
afterwards  continued  equally  to  enjoy*    To  this  it  is  added  that 
Melvil,  who  kept  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  England  in 
favour  of  Mary's  pretensions,  received  a  letter  thence,  where 
die  rumour  of  what  was  transacting  had  begun  to  spread,  which 
^represented  in  strong  terms,  the  fatal  consequences  which  would 
Result  from  a  marriage  with  Bothwell*   This  letter,  it  is  said, 
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he  put  Into  the  hands  of  the  queen,  whose  confidence  he  en- 
joyed, and  enforced  its  contents  with  earnestness  and  warmth* 
That  Mary,  disregarding  these  remonstrances,  communicated 
them  to  BothweU,  from  whose  resentment  M civil  was  obliged 
.  to  fly.  Also,  that  Elizabeth  warned  Mary  of  the  danger  and  in- 
famy to  which  she  was  about  to  expose  herself,  a  caution  which 
was  treated  with  still  less  regard. 

Three  days  after  the  rising  of  parliament,  the  queen  went 
from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  prince 
her  son  j  an  occasion  which  BothweU  seized  for  the  completion 
of  his  purpose.  Under  pretence  Of  an  expedition  against  the  free- 
booters on  the  borders,  he  assembled  his  followers,  and,  marching 
out  of  Edinburgh  with  a  thousand  horse,  turned  suddenly  to- 
wards Lfinlithgow,  met  the  queen  on  her  return  (April  24,  1567), 
dispersed  her  slender  train,  seized  on  her  person,  and  conducted 
her,  together  with  a  few  of  her  courtiers,  a  prisoner  to  his  casde 
at  Dunbar.  She  expressed,  it  is  said*,  neither  surprise  nor  ter- 
ror at  this  violence,  but  submitted  to  the  outrage  without  strug- 
gle or  apparent  reluctance.  An  officer  by  whom  Melvil  (at  that 
time  one  of  her  attendants)  was  seized,  assured  him  that  nothing 
was  undertaken  without  the  concurrence  of  the  queen.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  letters  attributed  to  Mary,  and  published  in  her  name, 
the  plan  had  been  concerted  with  her  participation  and  advice,  as 
a  decent  pretext  for  all  that  followed. 

Something  was  still  wanting  for  the  security  of  BothweU,  and 
for  his  entire  vindication  from  the  charge  of  murdering  the  king. 
By  the  laws  of  Scotland,  in  a  pardon  obtained  under  the  great 
seal,  the  most  henious  crime  was  to  be  mentioned  by  name,  af- 
ter which  a  general  clause  was  added,  including  all  other  crimes' 
whatsoever*  To  seize  the  person  of  the  sovereign  was  high  trea- 
son: BothweU  therefore  trusted,  that  a  pardon  gained  for  this  of- 
fence would  cover  all  his  past  misdemeanors. 

Having  got  the  person  of  the  queen  in  his  hands,  he  instantly 
commenced  a  suit  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  the  ladv 
Jane  Gordon,  sister  to  the  earl  of  Huntly.  The  process  was  car-r 
ried  on  at  the  same  instant  before  protestant  judges  in  the  court 
of  commissaaejSp^uid  before  the  papists  in  the  spiritual  court  of 

9  This  account,  in  which  ikf  historians  of  Mary  have  concurred,  has  beeit 
esntracpcted  by  a  late  )raMicaifej!f*wltich  will  be  referred'to  hereafter. 
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the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  whose  jurisdiction  had  been  re* 
stored  by  the  queen.  The  pleas  brought  forward  on  the  occasion 
were  frivolous  or  scandalous*  Authority,  and  not  justice,  prevail- 
ed; sentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced  by  both  courts  with  the 
same  unprincipled  and  indecent  precipitation. 

During  this  transaction  Mary  was  detained  at  Dunbar,  where 
she  was  treated  with  great  outward  respect.  On  the  third  of 
May,  Bothwell,  with  a  train  of  dependents,  conducted  her  to 
Edinburgh,  of  the  castle  of  which  he  was  governor.  This  pre- 
caution was  rendered  necessary  by  the  discontents  of  the  nation. 
From  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  which  was  without  fortification,  the 
queen  might  have  been  rescued  with  little  difficulty;  at  Edin- 
burgh she  was  secured  from  every  attempt.  One  difficulty  how- 
ever remained  to  be  obviated:  a  marriage  concluded  while  one 
of  the  parties  was  held  in  captivity,  on  the  supposition  of  unfair 
methods  being  used,  was  not  valid  in  law.  Mary  therefore  was 
prevailed  upon  to  appear  in  the  court  of  session  (May  the  12th,) 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  chancellor  and  other  judges,  with: 
several  of  the  nobility,  to  declare  that  she  was  now  at  full  liber- 
ty; and  that  though  the  traitorous  Bothwell,  in  forcibly  seizing 
her  person,  had  at  first  excited  her  indignation,  his  respectful 
behaviour  since  had  appeased  her  resentment,  and  determined 
her  to  confer  on  him  higher  honours. 

The  title  of  duke  of  Orkney  was  accordingly  bestowed  upon 
him;  and,  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  his  nuptials  with  the 
queen  were  completed.  The  ceremony  was  on  the  same  day  per- 
formed in  public,  with  the  rites  of  the  protestant  church,  by 
Adam  Bothwell,  bishop  of  Orkney;  and  in  private,  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Craig,  the  minister,  who  was 
commanded  to  publish  the  bans,  boldly  remonstrated  against  the 
marriage:  but  a  small  nuYnber  of  nobles  were  present  at  the  cele- 
bration, which  the  French  ambassador  refused  to  attend.  Mary, 
on  her  subsequent  appearance  in  public,  was  received  by  the  peo- 
ple with  a  sullen  and  disrespectful  silence,*  that  sufficiently  de- 
monstrated their  disapprobation  of  what  had  passed.  The  first 
care  of  the  queen  was  to  extenuate  her  conduct  to  the  courts  of 

*  Without  entering  into  the  controversy  uponrthis  subjectTVItfch  would 
exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  work,  it  woukfoe  injustice  to  the\ueeu  of 
Scots  wholly  to  omit  noticing-  a  late  publjcstjfti  in  which  the  narratioi^of  this 
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England  and  France:  her  instructions  to  her  ambassadors  for 
this  purpose  were  drawn  up  by  a  masterly  hand. 

The  tide  of  king  was  still  withheld  from  Bothwell:  it  was 
however  agreed,  that  he  should  put  his  signature,  in  token  of 
consent,  to  all  the  public  writs  issued  from  the  throne.  With  this 
form  he  possessed  the  substance  of  power:  the  person  of  the 
qbecn,  whom  his  dependents  surrounded,  was  in  his  hands:  no 
evidence  could  be  obtained  of  her  without  his  permission;  nor, 
excepting  in  his  presence,  or  in  that  of  his  confidafcts,  was  any 
person  allowed  to  converse  with  her.  *  These  precautions,  with 
armed  guards  Stationed  at  the  doors  of  the  royal  apartments, 
were  circumstances  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  Scottish 
monarchs.  ' 

It  yet  remained  to  make  himself  master  of  the  person  of  the 
prince,  without  which  he  esteemed  his  power  to  be  precarious* 
James  had  been  committed  by  his  mother  to  the  care  of  the  earl 

transaction  wean  a  different  aspect;  and  in  which  her  character  is  ably  defenr 
ded.  According  to  this  writer  (Mr.  Whitaker)  it  appears  that  the  murder  of 
Darnley  was  originally  planned  and  devised  between  Elizabeth,  Cecil,  Mor- 
ton, and  Murray;  that  Bothwell  was  their  agent  to  set  fire  to  the  mine;  that, 
with  a  view  of  throwing  odium  upon  Mary,  and  accomplishing  her  ruin,  sh* 
was  forced  'into  a  marriage*  with  Bothwell,  that  the  charge  of  the  murder 
aught  the  more  effectually  rest  upon  her.  The  evidence  of  this  plot,  as  it  re- 
gards Murray  and  Morton,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  very  strong;  nor  is  the 
presumption  against  Elizabeth  without  weight.  To  this  it  is  added,  that,  far 
from  regarding  Bothwell  with  the  partiality  attributed  to  her,  Mary  rather 
beheld  him  with  dislike  and  disgust;  that  it  was  during  her  imprisonment  at 
Dunbar  that  Bothwell  first  pretended  to  address  her  as  a  lover;  that  she  re* 
jerted  his  proposal  with  indignant  scorn ;  that,  to  enforce  his  suit,  he  produced 
the  bond,  recommending  him  to  her  as  a  husband,  subscribed  by  the  princi- 
pal nobility  of  the  kingdom ;  that,  though  convinced  by  this  that  she  was  be- 
trayed and  abandoned,  her  resolution  remained  unshaken ;  that  to  effect  his 
purpose,  Bothwell  found  himself  compelled  to  have  recource  to  stuplfying 
potions  and  brutal  violence.  That,  at  length,  thus  dishonoured,. humbled,  and 
degraded,  deserted  by  her  people,  and  in.  the  power  of  a  ruffian,  upon  the 
supposition  of  the  validity  of  the  bond,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  prevailed  on 
to  accept  the  faith  of  a  man,  whom  she  believed  to  be  unanimously  supported 
by  her  nobles.  But  that,  afterwards,  on  finding  the  treachery  practised 
against  her,  when  an  armed  force  appeared  to  vindicate  ber  cause,  she  cheer- 
fully abandoned  the  wretch  by  whom  she  had  been  thus  vilely  insulted  and 
outraged;  and  to  whose  proposals  compulsion  only,  and  the  deplorable  state 
of  her  affairs,  could  have  induced  her  for  one  moment  to  attend.  The  same 
writer,  to  whom  the  reader  is  referred,  very  successfully  endeavours  to  shew- 
that  the  letters  attributed  to  Mary  were,  forged  by  her  enemies. 
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of  Mar,  whose  loyalty  and  fidelity  were  well  established.  It  was 
not  likely  that  such  a  man  should  trust  his  charge  in  the  hands 
of  a  person  suspected  of  having  imbrued  them  in  the  blood  of 
his  father.  Bothwell  laboured  this  point  with  a  solicitude  that 
redoubled  the  repugnance  of  Mar,  whom  neither  his  address  nor 
authority  could  bend  to  a  compliance. 

The  transactions  which  had  passed  during  the  last  three 
months  in  Scotland  were  beheld  by  Europe  with  horror  and  de- 
testation. The  murder  of  the  king,  the  impunity  with  which  his 
assassins  were  suffered  to  escape,  and  the  marriage  of  the  queen 
with  the  man  accused  of  being  their  chief,  with  a  series  of  inci- 
dents which,  for  their  atrocity  and  rapid  succession,  were  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  page  of  history.  A  general  infamy  fell 
upon  the- Scotch  nation,  which  was  regarded,  from  these  circum- 
stances, as  a  people  void  of  decency,  humanity,  and  honour. 

The  nobles,  whom  Bothwell  had  alternately  beguiled  and 
awed,  were  roused  by  this  scorn  from  their  shameless  acquies- 
cence. His  abuse  of  the  power  he  had  usurped,  his  eagerness  of 
gaining  possession  of  the  person  of  the  prince,  added  to  some 
rash  expressions  which  he  let  fall  on  the  occasion,  quickened 
their  sense  of  what  had  past.  A  considerable  body  of  them  as- 
sembled at  Stirling,  where  they  associated  for  the  defence  of  the 
infant  James.  Among  the  heads  of  this  confederacy  were  Argyll, 
Athol,  Mar,  Morton,  Murray  of  Tullibardin,  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  and  Maidand  the  secretary.  Though  remarkable  for 
his  bigoted  attachment  to  popery,  the  indignation  of  the  earl  of 
Athol  at  what  had  passed,  and  his  concern  for  the  safety  of  the 
prince,  united  him  on  this  occasion  with  the  most  zealous  of  the 
protestants. 

The  queen  and  Bothwell  were,  by  the  information  of  this 
league,  filled  with  consternation.  Since  their  marriage  had  not 
met  with  public  opposition,  they  had  flattered  themselves  that 
the  nation  would  become  reconciled  to  it  by  degrees.  From  this 
storm,  which  murmured  at  a  distance,  and  which  in  proportion 
as  it  had  been  suspended  had  gained  strength,  they  already  pre- 
saged the  most  direful  consequences.  In  some  measure  to  pre- 
pare for  the  bursting  of  the  cloud,  Mary,  by  a  proclamation 
(May  28th,)  required  her  subjects  to  assemble  in  arms,  and  to 
attend  her  husband  on  a  day  appointed.  She  also  at  the  same 
time,  published  a  manifesto  in  answer  to  die  reflections  which 
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had  been  thrown  on  her  government,  and  in  which  she  employed 
the  strongest  terms  to  express  her  concern  for  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  prince  her  son.  Her  proclamation  was  ill-obeyed,  and 
her  manifesto  was  received  with  cold  incredulity. 

The  activity  of  the  confederated  lords  proved  more  success- 
fill:  warlike,  powerful,  and  popular,  they  found  little  difficulty  in 
assembling  an  army,  which,  before  the  queen  was  in  a  situation 
to  oppose  it,  was  ready  to  take  the  field.  By  shaking  the  fidelity 
of  sir  James  Balfour,  the  deputy-governor  of  the  casde  of  Edin- 
burgh, Mary  was  deprived  of  this  place  of  refuge,  whence  -she 
might  have  braved  the  malecontents.  She  was  therefore  conduct- 
ed by  Bothwell  to  Brothnick;  whence,  on  the  appearance  of  lord 
Home  with  a  body  of  his  dependents,  Bothwell  fled  precipitately 
to  Dunbar,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the  queen,  disguised  in 
man's  apparel.  The  confederates,  marching  towards  Edinburgh, 
entered  it  without  opposition,  Huntly  having  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  rouse  the  citizens  against  them. 

To  animate  the  public  indignation  against  Bothwell,  the  no- 
bles published  a  declaration  of  their  motives  for  appearing  in 
arms,  in  which,  after  enumerating  and  aggravating  his  crimes 
and  ambitious  projects,  they  earnestly  called  upon  every  true 
Scotsman  to  unite  in  avenging  the  former  and  preventing  the 
latter. 

Bothwell,  in  the  mean  time,  had  collected  his  forces  at  Dun- 
bar, where,  from  the  number  of  his  dependents,  he  scon  gather- 
ed strength,  and  whence  he  ventured  to  advance  against  the  con- 
federates. The  army  of  the  nobles  was  not  numerous;  their 
distant  friends,  from  the  suddenness  of  their  enterprise,  had  not 
had  time  to  join  them,  neither  does  it  appear  that  they  were 
supported  by  the  queen  of  England.  Thus  circumstanced,  they 
could  not  have  long  remained  in  a  body;  neither  durst  Bothwell, 
on  the  other  hand,  risk  a  delay.  His  people,  who,  on  this  occasion, 
followed  him  with  reluctance,  served  him  without  zeal  or  attach- 
ment: his  only  hope  was  in  surprising  his  enemy,  and  .striking  a 
blow  before  the  nation  had  time  to  reflect  or  recoil.  Urged  by 
this  consideration,  he  proceeded  forward  with  fatal  speed. 

The  confederates,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  approach  of 
the  queen,  advanced  to  meet  her,  July  15, 1567.  The  royal  forces 
were  drawn  up  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  English  before 
the  batde  of  Pinkie.    The  inequality  between  the  two  armies 
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consisted  in  discipline  rather  than  in  numbers.  Thatof  thequeeu 
was  composed  of  a  multitude,  assembled  in  haste  without  cou- 
rage or  experience*  The  confederate  troops  were  gentlemen  of 
tank  and  character,  followed  by  their  brave  and  trusty  dependents. 

.The  French  ambassador,  who  was  present  in  the  field,  en- 
deavoured by  negotiation  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood*  To 
die  confederates  he  represented  the  queen's  pacific  inclinations, 
and  her  willingness  to  pardon  the  offences  committed  against  her. 
Morton,  in  reply,  warmly  protested,  that  they  had  not  taken  arms 
against  the  queen,  but  against  the  murderer  of  her  husband:  that 
if  he  were  given  up  to  justice,  or  banished  her  presence,  they 
were  ready  to  yield  to  her  the  obedience  due  from  loyal  and 
faithful  subjects.  To  this  it  was  added  by  Glencairn,  that  they 
did  not  come  to  ask  pardon  for  offences,  but  to  punish  offenders* 
Convinced  by  these  haughty  answers  that  his  mediation  would 
be  fruitless,  the  ambassador  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  pur- 
pose* 

The  army  of  the  queen  was  advantageously  posted  on  a  rising 
ground.  The  confederates  advanced  to  the  attack  slowly,  but 
with  resolution*  The  followers  of  Bothwell  perceived  their  ap- 
proach with  alarm,  and  discovered  no  inclination  for  the  engage- 
ment* The  tears,  the  menaces,  and  the  reproaches  of  Mary,  to 
stimulate  their  drooping  courage,  proved  equally  vain.  A  few 
only  of  the  immediate  attendants  of  her  husband  appeared  eager 
lor  the  encounter;  the  remainder  stood  irresolute,  while  some 
began  to  steal  out  of  the  field*  The  endeavours  of  Bothwell  to 
inspirit  them  proving  equally  fruitless,  he  offered  in  single  com- 
bat, with  anyone  of  his  enemies,  to  decide  the  quarrel,  and  vin- 
dicate his  innocence*  Murray  of  Tullibardin,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
and  lord  Lindsay,  contended  for  the  honour  of  entering  the  lists 
against  him;  when  he  shrunk  from  his  purpose,  unnerved  by  the 
consciousness  of  guilt,  or  overcome  by  the  importunity  of  the 
queen,  who,  by  her  authority,  forbade  the  combat* 

In  this  situation,  to  have  risked  a  battle  would  have  been 
madness  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  nor  was  a  retreat  more  prac- 
ticable. Nothing  remained  but  to  throw  herself  into  the  hands 
of  her  subjects  who  were  in  arms  against  her*  Having  demanded 
an  interview  with  Kirkaldy,  a  brave  And  generous  man,  he,  with 
the  consent  and  in  the  name  of  the  leaders  of  his  party,  promised, 
on  condition  that  she  should  dismiss  Bothwell  from  her  presence* 
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and  govern  the  state  by  the  advice  of  her  nobles,  that  they  would 
return  to  their  allegiance,  and  honour  her  as  their  sovereign. 

Bothwell,  during  this  parley,  took  his  last  farewel  of  Mary, 
and,  attended  by  a  lew  followers,  rode  from  the  field*  Thus,  e*» 
actly  one  month  after  his  marriage,  he  lost  the  fruits  of  so  many 
hazards  and  crimes. 

On  his  retiring,  the  queen  surrendered  to  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
by  whom  she  was  conducted  to  the  confederate  armies.  She  was 
received  by  die  leaders  with  apparent  respect;  while  Morton,  in 
the  name  of  his  associates,  made  lavish  professions  of  their  future 
loyalty  and  obedience.  But  from  the  common  soldiers  she  e*» 
perienced  less  courtesy.  The  most  opprobrious  names  were 
poured  upon  her  as  she  passed  along:  wherever  she  turned  her 
eyes,  a  standard  was  presented  to  them,  on  which  were  pou* 
trayed  the  dead  body  of  Darnley,  and  the  young  prince  kneeling 
beside  it,  with  the  following  words  proceeding  from  his  mouth". 
"  Judge  and  revenge  my  cause,  O  Lord!"  From  this  sflfcdtiag 
spectacle  she  turned  with  horror,  while  she  already  tasted  authe 
bitterness  of  her  fate.  Scarcely  could  she  be  prevented  from 
sinking  on  the  ground,  as,  drowned  in  tears,  she  uttered  the  most 
heart-rending  complaints.  In  this  situation  she  was  conveyed  to- 
wards Edinburgh;  while,  with  the  fond  credulity  of  the  miserable, 
she  looked  in  vain  for  some  extraordinary  and  unforeseen  relief. 
Multitudes,  whom  zeal  or  curiosity  had  collected,  assembled  to 
gaze  on  their  queen;  who,  exhausted  by  emotion  and  fatigue, 
covered  with  dust,  and  disfigured  by  grief,  was  exposed  to  her 
subjects  a  sad  and  affecting  spectacle.  The  same  standard  was  by 
these  unrelenting  barbarians,  whom  no  distress  could  move,  no 
humiliation  appease,  still  suspended  before  her,  and  the  same 
brutal  insults  repeated  with  aggravation.  Neither  the  youth,  the 
beauty,  the  sex,  the  rank,  nor  the  distress  of  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim, had  power  to  soften  the  hearts  of  a  ferocious  multitude;  or 
to  procure  for  her  that  sympathy  to  which  the  miserable,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  offences,  have  always  a  claim. 

Having  proceeded  to  such  extremities  against  their  sovereign, 
the  situation  of  the  confederated  lords  became  delicate  and  cri- 
tical. Many  of  the  nobles  had  refused  to  concur  in  their  mea- 
sures, which  others  openly  condemned.  The  tide  of  popular 
opinion,  the  principal  foundation  of  their  power,  might  quickly 
tarn,  and  leave  them  without  support.    Influenced  by  these  con- 
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sideratioiis,  some  of  them  proposed  to  treat  the  queen  with  in- 
dulgence. But  if  on  the  other  hand  they  should,  allow  her  to  re- 
sume her  authority,  Bothwell,  for  whom  she  had  suffered  so 
muchr  and  to  whom  she  had  plighted  her  faith,  might  be  recal- 
led; while  they  had  every  thing  to  dread  from  the  resentment  of 
both.  Under  these  apprehensions,  and  believing  themselves  ab- 
solved by  the  unfortunate  marriage  of  Mary,  and  her  supposed 
attachment  to-  her  husband,  from  the  engagements  by  which  she 
had  been  induced  to  yield  herself  a  prisoner,  and  from  the  alle- 
giance which  they  owed  to  her  as  their  queen;  they  carried  her 
\he  ensuing  evening,  on  their  own  authority,  under  a  strong 
guard,-  to  the  castle  of  Lochleven;  where,  by  a  signed  warrant, 
they  empowered  its  owner  to  detain  her  a  captive*  William 
Douglass,  to  whom  the  fortress  (situated  in  a  small  island  in  the 
piidst  of  the  lake)  belonged,  was  nearly  related  to  Morton,  and 
had  married  the  mother  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  In  this  place,  in 
strifiH&istody,  with  but  few  attendants,  and  exposed  to  the  in- 
sults of"  a  haughty  unfeeling  woman,  who  boasted  of  having  been 
the  lawful  wife  of  James  V.,  the  unhappy  Mary  suffered  all  the 
rigours  of  captivity* 

The  confederates,  after  the  steps  they  had  taken,  anxious  to 
form  new  and  stronger  bonds  of  association,  assumed  the  title  of 
lords  of  the  secret  council,  under  which  they  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  regal  authority*  As  one  of  the  first  and  most  popular 
acts  of  their  power,  they  caused  the  city  of  Edinburgh  to  be 
searched  for  those  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  king*  This  ap- 
pearance of  zeal  and  justice,  by  obliquely  reflecting  upon  the 
queen,  answered  a  double  purpose*  Several  persons  were  seized, 
among  whom  captain  Blackadder  and  three  more  were  condemn- 
ed and  executed;  whether  with  sufficient  evidence,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult at  present  to  determine* 

A  circumstance  now  occurred  which  has  given  rise  to  an 
important  controversy,  the  examination  of  which  would  exceed 
the  limits  of  the  present  plan*  Bothwell,  it  is  asserted  by  histo- 
rians, left  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  a  casket,  in  which  were 
deposited  letters  and  sonnets,  written  in  the  queen's  own  hand- 
Having  recollected,  after  his  precipitate  retreat,  this  precious 
treasure,  he  sent  one  of  his  confidents  to  secure  it  for  him*  The 
messenger,  on  his  return,  was  intercepted,  and  the  casket  seized 
*>y  Morton.  These  papers,  whether  authentic  or  fabricated,  were 
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produced  by  the  party  as  a  justification  of  their  own  conduct, 
and  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  queen. 

Notwithstanding  their  triumph,  the  confederates  were  still 
uneasy  and  anxious.  It  appeared  to  the  body  of  the  nobles  both 
unprecedented  and  presumptuous,  that  a  small  number  of  their 
order  should  dare  to  dispose  of  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  or, 
without  the  consent  or  concurrence  of  their  peers,  \o  assume  the 
royal  authority.  Several  of  the  malecontentsassembledat  Hamilton, 
to  deliberate  on  the  course  it  would  be  proper  to  pursue*  The  con- 
federates made  advances  towards  a  coalition,  but  without  success. 
Equally  fruitless  was  their  attempt  to  draw  them  to  a  personal 
interview,  through  the  mediation  of  the  assembly  of  the  church. 
_  Nothing  resulted  from  this  show  of  opposition;  however  formi- 
dable appeared  the  number  of  the  malecontents,  their  resolutions 
melted  away  through  the  want  of  unanimity  and  vigour. 

But  dagger  threatened  the  confederates,  who  had  thus  far 
triumphantly  proceeded,  from  another  and  more  distant  quarter. 
Elizabeth,  though  secretly  pleased  with  the  distress  of  her  rival, 
and  the  distractions  of  the  kingdom,  could  not  behold  unmoved 
the  attack  made  on  the  regal  prerogative.  The  person  of  the 
sovereign  she  conceived  to  be  sacred;  in  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
federates Aie  beheld  a  dangerous  example;  and  in  the  outrage 
suffered  by  Mary  die  comipon  cause  of  princes.  With  these 
feelings  and  ideas,  she  dispatched  Throgmorton  into  Scotland, 
with  powers  to  negotiate  with  both  parties.  Throgmorton  was 
devoted  to  the  Scottish  queen,  to  whose  liberty  and  reputation 
his  instructions  appeared  favourable.  The  confederates,  dreading 
the  effects  of  this  interference,  prohibited  the  ambassador  from 
having  access  to  their  prisoner,  while  they  rejected  or  eluded  all 
his  propositions.  They  deliberated  in  the  mean  time  respecting 
the  settlement  of  the  nation,  and  the  future  disposal  of  the  queen. 

Thus  defeated,  Throgmorton  turned  towards  the  nobles  as- 
sembled at  Hamilton;  whom,  with  a  promise  of  assistance,  he  en- 
deavoured to  incite  to  arm  in  defence  of  their  queen;  But  the 
same  disunion  and  inactivity  pervaded  their  councils,  while  they 
tamely  allowed  an  usurpation,  which  they  wanted  spirit  or  de- 
termination to  resist.  Among  the  confederates  different  opinions 
and  projects  were  agitated;  while  some  were  desirous  of  adher- 
ing to  the  plan  on  which  the  confederacy  was  first  formed,  to 
punish  the  murderers  of  the  king,  dissolve  the  marriage  of  the 
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queen,  provide  for  the  security  of  the  prince  and  the  church,  and 
afterwards  re-establish  the  queen  in  her  rights:  others,  with  leas 
temper  and  more  fiery  zeal,  proposed  the  trial,  condemnation, 
and  punishment  of  Mary  herself,  as  the  principal  criminal  in  the 
assassination  of  her  husband,  and  the  conspirator  against  the 
safety  of  her  son.  The  former  was  the  system  of  Maitland;  the 
latter  that  of  the  clergy,  and  warmly  adopted  by  many  of  die 
laity.  But  the  nobles  either  would  not,  or  dared  not,  execute  so 
sanguinary  a  plan.  It  was  at  length  agreed,  that  Mary  was  to  be 
persuaded  or  compelled  to  resign  the  crown;  the  prince  was  to 
be  proclaimed  king ;  and  Murray  to  be  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment, during  his  minority,  with  the  title  and  powers  of  regent. 
But  nothing  was  decided  respecting  the'  disposal  of  the  queen: 
it  seems  to  have  been  die  design  of  the  party  to  detain  her  in 
perpetual  captivity,  and  still  to  reserve  to  themselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  her  spirit,  or  intimidating  that  of  her  friends, 
the  power  of  proceeding  to  greater  extremities. 

By  the  difficulties  attending  the  practice  of  this  plan,  the  con- 
federates were  no^dismayed.  To  induce  a  woman,  young,  aspir- 
ing, high  spirited,  and  accustomed  to  command,  to  acknowledge 
her  own  incapacity  to  reign,  and  to  renounce  the  dignity  she  in- 
herited from  her  birth,  to  become  a  dependent  on  her  own  subjects, 
to  consent  to  her  own  perpetual  bondage,  to  invest  with  her  ho- 
nours the  authors  of  her  calamities,  were  concessions  so  humiliating 
as  scarcely  to  be  expected.  Tet  such  the  confederates  determined 
to  demand,  nor  were  they  without  the  means  of  insuring  success. 
.  Mary  had  for  many  weeks  suffered  die  terrors  of  a  prison ;  of  her 
deliverance  there  seemed  but  little  prospect;  no  one  had  appear- 
ed as  her  defender  or  advocate;  not  a  person  in  whogi  she  could 
confide  was  admitted  to  her  presence;  even  the  ambassadors  of 
foreign  powers  were  refused  access  to  her.  Thus  solitary,  de- 
serted, and  distressed,  her  persecutors  reckoned  on  her  fears  and 
on  her  sex.  Lord  Lindsay,  the  fiercest  zealot  of  the  party,  was 
employed  to  communicate  their  plan  to  the  queen,  and  to 
obtain  from  her  a  subscription  to  the  papers  with  which  he  was 
charged.  In  the  execudon  of  his  commission,  he  spared  neither 
harshness  nor  brutality;  certain  death  was  offered  to  the  unhap- 
py victim  as  the  alternative  of  her  refusal.  She  was  also,  at  the 
same  time,  informed  by  sir  Robert  MelviL,  in  the  names  of 
Athol,  Maitland,  and  Kirkaldy,  the  most  moderate  among  the 
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confederates,  that  a  resignation  extorted  by  fear  and  under  con- 
finement, was  void  in  law,  and  might  be  afterwards  evaded.  In 
a  note  secretly  conveyed  to  her,  Throgmorton  suggested  the 
same  idea*  Thus  urged  and  advised,  she  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  and  put  her  signature  to  the  papers  presented 
to  her  by  Lindsay.  By  one  of  these  papers  she  resigned  the 
crown,  renounced  all  share  in  the  government,  and  consented  to 
the  coronation  of  the  young  king.  By  another,  she  appointed 
Murray  to  the  regency,  and  vested  him  with  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  office.  By  a  third,  in  case  of  the  refusal  of  Mur- 
ray, another  nobleman  was  substituted  in  his  place.  Pierced  with 
grief,  and  bathed  in  indignant  tears,  she  signed  the  deed  of  her 
own  humiliation,  and  afforded  to  her  adversaries  the  instrument 
of  her  abasement. 

To  give  validity  and  weight  to  the  act,  the  confederates, 
without  delay,  proceeded  to  the  coronation  of  the  prince.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  at  Stirling,  July  29,  1567,  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  nobles  of  the  party,  a  number  of  lesser  barons,  and 
a  large  assembly  of  the  people.  The  government  was  from  this 
time  carried  on,  and  all  public  writs  issued,  in  the  name  of 
James  VI. 

The  nation  beheld  with  astonishment,  and  with  various  emo* 
tions,  this  extraordinary  and  rapid  revolution.  The  friends  of  the 
captive  queen  argued  with  reason,  that,  excepting  in  extreme 
cases,  where  no  other  means  remained  of  securing  the  liberty 
and  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  the  person  of  the  monarch  ought 
to  be  regarded  with  reverence.  That  even  on  those  occasions  « 
majority  of  the  society  ought  at  least  to  come  forward  and  judge 
ef  the  existence  of  such  a  necessity.  That  by  no  action  of  her 
reign  had  Mary  invaded  the  rights  or  the  property  of  her  sub- 
jects; neither  had  she  formed  against  the  liberty  and  constitution 
of  the  nation  any  projects.  For  her  deposition  and  imprisonment, 
suspicions  and  surmises  could  only  be  alleged.  A  queen  to  whom 
the  crown  had  descended  through  a  long  race  of  their  monarchs, 
was  thus  denied  the  justice  which  the  vilest  criminal  might  claim* 
Since  the  author  of  her  supposed  misconduct  was  already  driven 
from  her  presence,  surely  it  would  have  been  possible  to  punish 
the  murderers  of  the  late  king,  to  have  secured  the  safety  of  the 
prince,  and  of  the  protestant  religion,  without  wresting  the  sceptre 

from  the  hands  of  their  sovereign,  or  condemning  her  to  waste 
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her  youth  in  imprisonment.  Whatever  might  be  the  rights  of 
the  parliament  in  sanctioning  so  rigorous  a  procedure,  the  act  of 
a  few  nobles,  upon  their  own  authority,  and  without  the  consent 
of  the  nation,  could  only  be  construed  into  conspiracy  and 
rebellion. 

The  party  of  the  confederates  of  course  reasoned  differently. 
From  the  attachment  of  Mary  to  Bothwetl,  from  the  powers  and 
honours  which  she  conferred  upon  him,  from  the  glaring  partia- 
lity with  which  his  trial  was  conducted,  and  the  indecent  preci- 
pitation with  which  she  made  him  her  husband,  it  appeared  evi- 
dent, they  alleged,  that  if  she  gave  not  to  the  murder  of  Henry 
her  previous  consent,  she  afterwards  approved  the  deed.  To  have 
suffered  the  supreme  power  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
stained  with  so  many  crimes,  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ambitious 
purposes,  capable  of  the  most  atrocious  violence,  would  have  been 
not  less  dishonourable  to  the  queen,  than  disgraceful  to  the  na- 
tion, and  injurious  to  the  safety  of  the  prince.  If  Mary  had  been 
compelled  to  abandon  this  unworthy  husband,  to  whom  she  was 
still  attached,  was  there  not  cause  to  apprehend,  that  by  the  resto- 
ration of  her  authority,  they  should  arm  her  with  powers  to  re- 
cal  Bothwell,  to  destroy  his  adversaries,  and  to  put  in  execution 
plans  that  would  prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation?  By  one 
bold  action  the  country  was  delivered  from  all  it  had  to  dread: 
the  measure  they  had  adopted  was  not  less  respectful  to  the  royal 
blood  than  expedient  to  the  public  safety.  If  one  prince  was  set 
aside  as  incapable  of  holding  the  reins  of  government,  another, 
on  whose  head  the  diadem  was  placed,  was  the  undoubted  re- 
presentative of  the  line  of  their  ancient  monarchs. 

These  arguments,  however  hypothetical,  were,  as  far  as  they 
respected  the  safety  of  the  confederates,  undoubtedly  unanswer- 
able. A  great  part  of  the  nation  joined  in  approving  their  conduct: 
the  accession  of  the  king  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  was 
every  where  proclaimed ;  and  his  authority  submitted  to  without 
opposition.  An  association  for  the  support  of  the  government 
was  formed,  and  signed  by  so  many  persons  of  weight  and 
influence,  as  effectually  to  discourage  the  attempts  of  the  male- 
contents. 

The  return  of  the  earl  of  Murray  about  this  period,  added 
strength  to  the  party,  and  gave  to  it  a  regular  form.  Murray  hadt 
soon  after  the  murder  of  the  king,  retired  to  France,  whence 
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he  had  held  a  correspondence  with  the  chiefs  of  the  confederacy*, 
and  at  their  request  he  now  returned*  If  he  affected  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  the  regency,  he  hesitated  but  to  gain  time,  while 
he  viewed  with  attention  the  foundation  of  his  elevation,'  and 
balanced  the  strength  of  the  contending  parties. 

Before  his  resolution  was  fully  declared,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Mary  at  Lochleven,  where,  with  a  rough  uncourteous  manner, 
he  expostulated  with  her  on  her  misconduct,  without  sparing  her 
delicacy  or  her  feelings,  or  respecting  her  calamitous  situation. . 
The  unhappy  captive  was  by  this  ungenerous  and  unbrotheriy 
treatment  thrown  into  tears  and  despair.  Her  fate  wanted  not 
aggravation;  nor  is  it  possible  to  regard  this  barbarous  insult, 
which  could  produce  no  advantage,  or  answer  any  political  pur 
pose,  without  mingled  sentiments  of  indignation  and  disgust! 
Soon  after  this  interview,  in  which  Murray  had  given  a  proof  of 
his  severe  and  unrelenting  character,  he  accepted  the  office  of 
regent,  August  22,  1567,  and  was  invested  with  its  powers  and 
privileges. 

During  these  transactions,  Bothwell  had  wandered  from 
place  to  place,  now  lurking  among  his  vassals,  and  now  seeking 
refuge  with  his  friends.  At  length,  cast  off  and  abandoned  by 
every  one,  excepting  a  few  retainers  not  less  desperate  than  him* 
self,  he  endured  all  the  miseries  of  infamy  and  famine.  Urged 
by  distress  and  want,  he  armed  several  small  vessels  which  had, 
accompanied  him  from  Dunbar,  and  with  which,  attacking  every 
ship  that  fell  in  his  way,  he  endeavoured  by  piracy  to  subsist 
himself  and  his  followers.  His  small  fleet  was  afterwards  scat- 
tered by  vessels  sent  out  by  the  confederates  against  him,  and 
himself  obliged  to  fly  wkh  a  single  ship  towards  Norway.  Hav- 
ing here  fallen  in  with  a  vessel  richly  laden,  which  he  immedi- 
ately attacked,  the  Norwegians,  sailed  to  its  assistance  in  armed 
boats.  Bothwell,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  was,  with  his  crew, 
taken  prisoner,  and,  his  person  and  quality  being  unknown,  trea- 
ted with  the  rigour  due  to  his  depredations.  The  discovery  of 
his  name  and  character  saved  him  from  the  fate  of  his  associates, 
who  suffered  an  ignominious  death:  his  destiny  however  proved 
not  less  severe.  Ten  years  he  languished  in  captivity,  till,  by 
melancholy  and  despair  deprived  of  reason,  unpitied  and  unas- 
sisted, he  ended  in  a  dungeon  his  wretched  life.  It  is  thus  that 
ambition  rewards  her  votaries!  Under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
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passion,  the  mind  know*  no  repose;  every  principle  in  its  pro- 
gress is  gradually  weakened;  guided  by  an  unnatural  stimulus, 
the  imagination  becomes  morbid,  and  beholds  every  object 
through  a  distempered  medium;  a  partial  insanity  enstles,  which, 
if  not  timely  checked  by  virtuous  habits  and  honourable  feelings, 
leads  its  unhappy  victim  to  depravity  and  ruin. 

To  the  popularity  and  capacity  of  the  regent  every  obstacle 
yielded.  The  party  of  the  queen,  feeble,'  irresolute,  and  discour- 
aged, were  divided  and  scattered*  They  began  to  treat  sepa- 
rately with  Murray,  while  many  of  them  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  king.  Their  councils  were  without  harmony,  and 
their  actions  without  vigour;  Elizabeth  was  discouraged  by  their 
weakness  from  ^affording  to  them  any  succours.  The  regent, 
availing  himself  of  their  situation,  obliged  them  without  condi- 
tions to  submit  to  the  government.  Nor  was  he  less  successful 
in  getting  into  his  hands  the  places  of  strength.  The  castle  of 
Edinburgh  was  surrendered  to  him  by  the  deputy  governor; 
who,  as  the  reward  of  his  treachery  in  deserting  Bothwell,  his 
patron,  obtained  for  himself  terms  of  great  advantage.  Dunbar 
was  forced  to  capitulate;  while  some  other  small  forts  surren- 
dered without  resistance. 

The  nation  thus  tranquillized,  a  parliament  was  called,  Dec 
15,  1567.  To  the  success  of  the  confederates,  the  sanction  of 
this  assembly  was  only  wanting.  The  meeting,  which  was  nume- 
rous, was  opened  with  solemnity,  and  its  acts  passed  with  unani- 
mity. Every  thing  which  could  tend  to  the  personal  safety  of 
the  confederates,  or  to  the  security  of  the  form  of  government 
which  they  had  established,  was  granted:  Mary's  resignation 
w^s  accepted  and  declared  valid:  the  authority  of  the  king  and 
the  election  of  Murray  were  recognised  and  confirmed.  The 
imprisonment  of  the  queen  was  pronounced  lawful,  as  were  also 
all  the  measures  of  the  confederates.  The  letters  attributed  to 
Maty,  and  addressed  to  Bothwell,  were  produced,  and  the  queen 
was  declared  accessary  to  the  murder  of  the  king.  The  acts  pas- 
sed in  1560,  in  favour  of  the  protectant  religion,  were  ratified; 
and  new  statutes  enacted  to  the  same  purpose.  Nothing  was 
omitted  that  could  forward  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  or 
check  what  yet  remained  of  the  ancient  church.  But  little  how- 
ever was  done  for  the  relief  of  the  protestant  clergy;  a  spirit  of 
parsimony  still  appeared  to  prevail. 
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Shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  four  of  the  depen* 
dents  of  Bothwell  were  convicted  for  the  murder  of  the  king,  and 
suffered  death  as  traitors.  Many  circumstances  relative  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  crime  was  committed  came  to  light  on 
their  trial;  though,  being  of  inferior  rank,  they  seemed  not  to 
have  been  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  and  success  of  the  regent,  secret  ^ 
murmurs  against  his  authority  still  prevailed  in  the  kingdom* 
By  the  partizans  of  (he  house  of  Hamilton  his  promotion  was 
accounted  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  duke  of  Chatelheraultt 
first  prince  of  the  blood.  The  severe  and  protracted  sufferings 
of  Mary  began  to  excite  sympathy.  The  zeal  and  ability  of  Mur- 
ray, who  possessed  not  talents  of  conciliation,  was  dreaded  by  the   ^fc 
catholics,  whose  prejudices  he  disdained  to  soften  by  address:    ^^ 
his  virtues  were  austere,  and  his  deportment  towards  his  equals 
haughty  and  reserved.  The  deserted  party  of  the  queen  began 
gradually  to  re-unite,  while  they  were  secretly  encouraged  by 
some  who  had  hitherto  zealously  concurred  with  the  confede- 
rates. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  nation,  when  the  queen  con- 
trived, by  an  unforeseen  circumstance,  to  effect  her  escape.  Every 
attempt  of  her  friends  towards  procuring  her  liberation  had,  by 
the  vigilance  of  her  keepers,  been  rendered  abortive;  when  means, 
equally  unexpected  by  her  adherents  and  her  enemies,  at  length 
presented  themselves.  George  Douglas,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  the 
brother  of  her  keeper,  was  frequently  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  the  royal  captive,  who  employed  all  her  address  to  gain  him 
to  her  interest.  Her  beauty,  the  insinuation  of  her  manners,  and 
the  distinction  with  which  she  treated  him,  could  not  fail  of  pro- 
ving resistless  to  the  sensibility  of  a  youth.  Nor  did  Mary  ne- 
glect to  interest  his  ambition  by  distant  intimations  of  the  most 
flattering  nature.  Having  yielded  to  her  fascinations,  he  drew 
others  into  the  plot.  On  Sunday,  May  2,  1568,  while  his  brother 
in  whose  chamber  the  keys  were  kept,  sat  at  supper,  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  load  retired  to  their  devotions,  one  of  the  accom- 
plices of  young  Douglas  found  means  to  purloin  the  keys,  which, 
after  having  opened  the  gates  to  Mary  and  one  of  her  maids,  and 
closed  them  behind  her,  he  threw  into  the  lake.  Mary  ran  pre- 
cipitately to  a  boat  prepared  for  her,  and,  on  reaching  the  shore, 
was  joyfully  received  by  her  deliverer,  lord  Seaton,  and  sir  James 
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Hamilton,  who,  with  a  few  attendants,  waited  her  coming*  In- 
stantly mounting  on  horseback,  she  rode  with  them,  at  full  speed, 
towards  Niddrie,  the  seat  of  lord  Seaton,  in  West  Lothian,  and 
arrived  there  that  night  without  interruption  or  pursuit.  After 
resting  for  three  hours,  she  pursued  her  flight  towards  Hamilton, 
which,  travelling  at  the  same  rate,  she  reached  the  next  morning* 
Her  friends,  on  the  first  news  of  her  escape,  were  roused  te 
arms.  Her  court  was  in  a  few  days  filled  by  a  train  of  great  and 
splendid  nobles,  who,  with  their  followed,  formed  an  army  of 
more  than  six  thousand  strong.  In  their  presence  she  declared, 
that  the  deeds  signed  during  her  imprisonment,  and  the  resig- 
nation of  her  crown,  were  extorted  from  her  by  fear.  This 

^A  declaration  was  confirmed  by  sir  Robert  MelviL  A  council  of 
the  nobles  and  chiefs  of  the  royal  party  accordingly  pronounced 
the  transactions  to  have  been  illegal  and  void.  An  association  was, 
at  the  same  time,  formed  for  the  defence  of  her  person  and  autho- 
rity, and  subscribed  by  nine  earls,  nine  bishops,  eighteen  lords, 
and  many  gentlemen  of  distinction.  Among  these  were  found 
several  who  had  been  present  at  the  last  parliament,  and  signed 
the  counter-association  in  defence  of  the  king.  In  turbulent  and 
factious  times,  such  levity,  whether  real  or  apparent,  is  by  no 
means  uncommon. 

r  The  regent  had,  during  these  transactions,  been  holding  a 

court  of  justice  at  Glasgow.  From  events  so  unexpected,  and  so 
fatal  to  their  hopes,  his  adherents  received  a  considerable  shock. 
Many  of  them  were  staggered ;  some  began  in  secret  to  negotiate 
with  the  queen,  and  some  openly  revolted  to  her  party.  Even 
the  most  faithful  associates  of  Murray  were  divided  in  their 
opinion;  while  several  of  them  counselled  him  to  retire  to  Stir- 
ling. The  army  of  the  queen,  already  approaching,  was  scarcely 
eight  miles  distant;  the  friends  and  dependents  of  the  house  of 
Hamilton  filled  the  surrounding  country.  Glasgow  was  a  large 
unfortified  town,  and  the  train  of  the  regent  consisted  of  no 
greater  number  than  was  usual  in  times  of  peace.  But,  on  the 
other  side,  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  were  well  affected  to  Murray; 
the  vassals  of  Glencairn,  of  Lenox,  and  of  Semple,  numerous  and 
full  of  zeal,  lay  near  at  hand.  From  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 

'  succours  might  arrive  in  the  course  of  a  few  days:  success  in  bat- 
tle depends  not  always  on  numbers ;  fame  is  gained  or  lost  by 
the  first  step  taken;  and  retreat,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
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the  regent,  would  be  branded  with  the  ignominy  of  a  flight, 
would  dispirit  his  friends,  and  encourage  his  enemies.  In  this 
exigency  of  his  affairs,  the  genius  of  Murray  was  displayed;  he 
chose  with  wisdom,  and  acted  with  vigour.  Having  declared 
against  a  retreat,  he  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Glasgow,  where 
he  far  some  days  amused  the  queen  by  pretending  to  negotiate. 
During  this  interval  his  adherents  were,  with  industry,  collected 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Confiding  in  the  experi- 
ence and  valour  of  hfc  troops,  who  were  soon  in  a  condition  to 
take  the  field,  he  determined,  though  still  inferior  to  the  enemy 
in  numbers,  to  break  off  the  conferences  and  hazard  a  battle. 

The  generals  of  the  queen  had  also  commanded  their  army 
to  move  (13th  May),  with  an  intention  to  conduct  her  to  Dun*  dk 
barton  castle,  a  place  of  great  strength,  which  the  regent  had 
not  been  able  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  its  governor,  lord  Fle- 
ming. Should  the  enemy  attempt  to  interrupt  their  march,  they 
had  imprudently  resolved  not  to  decline  the  engagement  A  part 
of  the  forces  of  Mary  was  only  assembled:  the  northern  clans, 
under  Huntly  and  Ogilvie,  were  daily  expected :  the  sufferings 
of  the  queen  had  softened  the  prejudices  of  the  people  ;  the  ad- 
dress she  had  manifested  in  her  escape  dazzled  and  interested 
them;  the  nobles  who  flocked  to  her  defence  threw  a  lustre  on 
her  cause;  on  the  friendship  of  France  she  might  depend;  while 
a  support  from  England  was  reasonably  to  be  expected:  from 
adopting  prudent  measures  she  had  every  thing  to  hope;  from 
rashness  and  precipitation,  every  thing  to  fear. 

By  the  sudden  transition  of  her  affairs,  the  lively  passions, 
and  sanguine  spirit  of  the  queen,  were  unfortunately  flushed  to 
presumption  and  confidence.  With  an  army  doubling  in  num-  <* 
bers  that  of  her  adversaries,  success  appeared  to  her  certain.  Of 
these  troops,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Hamiltons  and  their 
dependents,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  had  the  principal 
direction.  By  a  victory,  he  trusted,  not  merely  to  crush  the  re- 
gent, the  ancient  enemy  of  his  house,  but  to  get  into  his  hands 
the  person  of  the  queen,  and  to  gain  to  himself  the  chief  direction 
of  her  affairs:  an  ambition  which  proved  fatal  to  all  whom  it 
concerned. 

Between  the  two  armies,  on  the  road  towards  Dunbarton, 
was  an  eminence  called  Langside-hill,  which  the  regent  had  the 
precaution  to  seize.    His  troops  were  posted  in  a  small  viHnge,, 
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and  among  the  gardens  and  adjacent  enclosures.  Thus  advanta- 
geously situated,  he  waited  the  approah  of  the  enemy,  whose 
superiority  in  cavalry,  on  such  broken  ground,  could  but  little 
avail  them.  The  vanguard,  composed  of  the  Hamiltons,  put 
themselves  out  of  breath,  as,  leaving  the  main  body  behind  them, 
they  ran  eagerly  to  the  attack.  The  conflict  between  the  spear- 
men was  fierce  and  desperate:  exposed  on  one  side  to  a  confined 
fire  from  a  body  of  musqueteers,  attacked  on  the  other  by  the 
choicest  troops  of  the  regent,  and  unsupported  by  the  remaindet 
of  the  army  of  theit  friends,  the  Hamiltons  were  compelled  to 
give  ground:  the  rout  immediately  became  general.  Three  hun- 
dred fell  in  the  field:  scarce  any  were  killed  in  the  flight.  The 
regent,  with  his  principal  officers,  besought  the  sokliert  to  spare 
their  countrymen.  A  number  of  prisoners  were  taken,  among 
whom  were  many  persons  of  distinction  and  rank.  Murray 
marched  back  to  Glasgow,  and  returned  public  thanksgivings  to 
God  for  this  great  and  almost  bloodless  victory. 

During  the  engagement  Mary  stood  on  a  hill,  and  beheld 
with  strong  emotion  all  that  was  passing.  When  she  saw  the 
issue  of  the  battle,  on  which  her  last  hopes  were  suspended,  her 
courage,  which  through  all  her  troubles  had  hitherto  sustained 
her,  utterly  sunk.  In  confusion  and  horror  she  began  her  flight; 
and  so  terrible  was  the  trepidation  of  her  spirits,  that  she  stop- 
ped not  till  she  reached  the  abbey  of  Dunrenan,  in  Galloway, 
foil  sixty  Scottish  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  space  of 
eleven  days  she  had  beheld  herself  a  prisoner,  at  the  mercy  of 
her  greatest  enemies;  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  with  a 
numerous  train  of  nobles  devoted  to  her  service;  and  a  fugitive, 
at  the  hazard  of  her  life,  driven,  with  a  few  attendants,  to  lurk 
in  a  corner  of  her  kingdom.  Still  anxious  and  agitated  in  her 
retreat,  she  was  impelled  by  her  fears  to  an  irretrievable  step, 
fatal  to  all  her  future  hopes. 

The  regent  had,  after  his  victory,  marched  to  Edinburgh, 
ignorant  of  the  course  taken  by  the  queen:  some  days  passed  be- 
fore he  thought  of  pursuing  her.  Concealed  in  her  retirement, 
among  people  devoted  to  her  interest,  Mary  might  have  remained 
in  safety,  till  her  dispersed  friends  had  again  collected  and  as- 
sembled themselves  for  her  defence.  Any  hazard  perhaps  was 
preferable  to  that  of  throwing  herself  into  the  hands  of  a  rival, 
of  whose  perfidy  she  had  already  experienced  repeated  proofs, 
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and  who  was  prompted  to  betray  her  both  by  inclination  and  in- 
terest.  It  is  true,  that,  during  the  captivity  of  Mary,  Elizabeth 
had  declared  against  the  proceedings  of  her  subjects;  had  soli- 
cited for  her  deliverance  from  captivity;  and  offered  to  her  a  re- 
fuge in  England.  She  had  even  promised  to  meet  her  in  person, 
and  to  give  her  such  a  reception  as  was  due  to  a  queen  and  an 
ally.  No  longer  an  object  of  jealousy,  but  of  compassion,  Mary 
trusted  in  the  generosity  of  a  sister  queen,  that  she  would  not 
take  an  advantage  of  her  calamitous  situation.  With  the  horrors 
of  a  prison  fresh  in  her  memory,  she  dreaded  falling  a  second 
time  into  the  hands  of  her  own  subjects,  who  had  proved  them* 
selves  incapable  of  pity;  and  who,  exasperated  by  what  had  past, 
might  proceed  to  extremities.  To  escape  into  France  was  dan- 
gerous, if  not  impracticable,  while  many  affecting  recollections 
rendered  the  idea  of  appearing  as  an  exile  and  a  fugitive  in  the 
scene*  of  her  former  pleasures,  altogether  intolerable.  England 
seemed  to  offer  itself  as  the  only  asylum.  In  vain  her  attendants, 
with  the  lords  Herries  and  Heming,  implored  her  on  their  knees 
not  to  confide  in  Elizabeth:  her  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken; 
and  to  England  she  fatally  resolved  to  fly.  Herries,  by  her  com- 
mand, wrote  to  Lowther,  deputy-governor  of  Carlisle,  to  in- 
quire what 'reception  he  would  give  to  the  Scottish  queen:  but, 
before  the  answer  could  arrive,  so  impatient  were  her  apprehen- 
sions, she  got  into  a  fisherman's  boat,  and,  with  about  twenty 
attendants,  landed  at  Workington  in  Cumberland;  whence,  with 
marks  of  respect,  she  was  conducted  to  Carlisle. 

She  addressed,  on  her  arrival  in  England,,  a  letter  to  the 
queen,  in  which  she  painted,  in  glowing  colours,  the  injuries  she 
had  sustained,  and  implored  the  sympathy  and  assistance  which 
her  present  situation  so  pressingly  required.  Elizabeth  and  her 
council  deliberated  upon  the  measures,  which,  on  this  extraor- 
dinary event,  it  would  be  proper  to  pursue.  Three  alternatives 
presented  themselves,  either  to  reinstate  the  fugidve  queen  in 
her  authority,  which  generosity  seemed  to  demand  from  Eliza- 
beth; to  allow  her  to  retire  to  the  continent;  or  to  retain  her  in 
England.  Each  of  these  resolutions  would  have  drawn  after  it 
consequences,  of  which  the  ministers  of  Elisabeth  were  b^t  to* 
well  aware.* 

♦  See  life  of  Elizabeths 

Von.  UK  L 
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After  many  deliberations,  and  a  minute  and  accurate  examin** 
ation  of  the  question,  the  political  interests  of  Elizabeth  triumph* 
ed  over  the  dictates  of  a  more  magnanimous  sentiment,  and  she 
determined,  in  despite  of  justice  and  humanity,  to  avail  herself 
of  the  advantage  given  her  by  the  confidence  of  her  rival.  But, 
still  solicitous  to  save  appearances,  and  to  veil  the  conduct  she 
meditated  under  an  appearance  of  necessity,  she  dispatched  lord 
Scroope,  Warden  of  the  west  marches,  and  sir  Francis  Knollys, 
her  vice-chamberlain,  with  letters  to  Mary,  filled  with  prostituted 
expressions  of  condolence  and  sympathy*  These  gentlemen  had 
orders,  at  the  same  time,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Scottish 
queen,  and  to  prevent  her  withdrawing  from  the  kingdom.  Mary, 
on  their  arrival,  demanded  a  personal  interview  with  the  queen, 
that  she  might  lay  before  her  the  injuries  she  had  suffered,  and 
receive  from  her  those  offices  of  friendship  which  she  had  been 
taught  to  expect.  This  honour,  she  was  told,  must,  with  whatever 
reluctance,  be  at  present  denied  to  her,  since  the  imputation  of 
the  crime  under  which  she  laboured  must  bring  a  stain  upon  the 
reputation  of  their  mistress,  to  whom  she  was  so  nearly  allied: 
but  that,  whenever  she  should  clear  herself  she  might  be  assured 
of  receiving  aid  proportioned  to  her  distress,  and  a  reception 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  her  rank. 

By  this  pretence,  Mary  was  entangled  in  the  snare  spread  for 
her.  She  expressed  her  astonishment  at  this  evasion  of  her  re- 
quest, and,  confiding  in  the  professions  of  friendship  which  she 
had  received,  agreed  to  submit  her  cause  to  the  cognizance  of 
Elizabeth,  while  she  undertook  to  produce  proofs  so  convincing 
of  her  innocence,  and  of  the  malice  and  falsehood  of  her  enemies, 
as  should  fully  satisfy  the  delicacy  of  her  sister  queen.  By  this 
appeal,  the  very  point  to  which  the  plans  of  Elizabeth  were 
directed,  she  became  the  umpire  between  the  queen  of  Scots 
and  her  subjects,  and  found  it  wholly  in  her  power  to  protract,  to 
perplex,  or  to  involve  the  inquiry  in  endless  mazes  and  difficul-  . 
ties:  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  had  a  decent  pretext  for  keep- 
ing Mary  at  a  distance  from  her  court,  and  withdrawing  her 
assistance  towards  replacing  her  on  the  throne.  It  appeared  not 
impossible,  from  the  presumptions  of  her  guilt,  that  her  subjects 
might  be  able  to  m&ke  good  their  charge  against  her;  and,  even 
in  failure  of  this,  it  seemed  little  probable,  that  proofs  of  her  in- 
nocence could  be  brought  by  Mary  sufficiently  incontestible,  as  to 
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"leave  the  English  queen  altogether  without  an  excuse.  Her  impa- 
tience of  restraint,  and  indignation  at  the  measures  practised 
upon  her,  might  also  provoke  her  to  such  cabals  as  should  seem 
to  justify  the  rigour  with  which  she  was  treated. 

While  Elizabeth  contemplated  the  advantages  which  were 
likely  to  arise  to  her,  she  was  not  without  apprehensions,  that, 
should  Mary  discover  her  purpose  too  soon,  she  might  recede 
from  the  offer  which  she  had  so  frankly  made :  still  determined 

-  not  to  drop  the  inquiry,  she  deliberated  x>n  expedients  for  its 
better  execution.  The  countess  of  Lenox,  believing  Mary  to 
have  been  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her  son,  and  thirsting  for 
vengeance,  with  a  mother's  fondness,  implored  with  tears,  both  in 
her  own  name  and  in  that  of  her  husband,  the  pity  of  Elizabeth; 
and  that  the  Scottish  queen  might  be  brought'to  justice.  To  this 
accusation  of  the  parents  of  Darnly,  Elizabeth,  their  nearset 
kinswoman,  could  not  but  listen.  The  nobles  of  Scotland  like- 
wise  openly  charged  Mary  with  the  same  crime,  while  they  pre- 
tended they  had  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  their  charge* 
Thus  circumstanced,  it  could  not  be  difficult  to  induce  them  to 
petition  the  queen  of  England  to  take  cognizance  of  their  pro- 
ceedings against  their  sovereign;  in  which  case,  it  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  council,  that  it  would  be  just  to  comply  with  their 
request.  The  obsolete  claim  of  the  superiority  of  England  over 
Scodand  was  also  alleged;  it  was  therefore  inferred,  that  the  con- 
test between  Mary  and  her  subjects  belonged  of  right  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Elizabeth.  While  these  expedients  were  revolving 
in  her  mind,  the  English  queen  reserved  them  to  be  used  as  oc- 
casion should  require:  she  was  desirous  that,  for  the  present, 
the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Mary  should  appear  as  if  under* 
taken  for  the  vindication  of  her  innocence,  and  in  compliance 
with  her  own  request:  while  this  remained  as  an  ostensible  pre* 
tence,  every  other  expedient  was  to  be  held  in  reserve. 

In  submitting  her  cause  to  Elizabeth,  as  to  an  equal,  for 
whose  satisfaction  she  was  willing  to  explain  her  conduct,  Msiry 
was  far  from  suspecting  the  consequences  that  ensued.  She  had 
no  intention  of  acknowledging  superiority  in  the  queen  of  En- 
gland, who  she  expected  would,  as  a  friend,  herself  receive  attd 
examine  her  defences.  But  Elizabeth  chose  to  construe  differ* 
endy  the  offer  into  which  Mary  had  been  ensnared:  while  con- 
sidering herself  as  umpire  in  the  cause  between  the  Scottish 
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queen  and  her  subjects,  she  began  to  act  in  that  capacity.  She 
proposed  to  appoint  commissioners  to  hear  the  pleadings  of  both 
parties,  and  wrote  to  the  regent  of  Scotland,  to  empower  proper 
persons  to  appear,  in  his  name,  and  produce  what  could  be  al- 
leged in  vindication  of  his  proceedings. 

Mary,  who  had  hitherto  relied  on  the  professions  of  Eliza- 
beth, was  by  this  proposal  at  once  undeceived.  Perceiving  the 
artifice  to  which  she  had  been  a  victim,  and  the  diminution 
which  her  honour  would  suffer  in  appearing  at  the  bar  of  a  judge 
with  her  rebellious  subjects,  she  retracted  the  offer  which  she 
had  made,  and  which  had  been  so  grossly  misconstrued  and 
perverted.  Re-urging  her  demands  to  be  admitted  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  English  queen,  she  expressed  herself  with  mingled 
grief  and  indignation:  "  In  my  present  situation9'  says  she,  "  I 
neither  will  nor  can  reply  to  the  accusations  of  my  subjects.  I 
am  ready,  of  my  own  accord,  and  out  of  friendship  to  you,  to 
satisfy  your  scruples,  and  to  vindicate  my  own  conduct.  My 
subjects  are  not  my  equals ;  nor  will  I,  by  submitting  my  cause 
to  a  judicial  trial,  acknowledge  them  to  be  so.  I  fled  into  your 
arms,  as  into  those  of  my  nearest  relation,  and  most  perfect 
friend.  I  did  you  honour,  as  I  imagined,  in  choosing  you,  pre- 
ferably to  any  other  prince,  to  be  the  restorer  of  an  injured 
queen.  Was  it  ever  known  that  a  prince  was  blamed  forbearing, 
in  person,  the  complaints  of  those  who  appealed  to  his  justice, 
against  the  false  accusations  of  his  enemies?  You  admitted  into 
your  presence  my  bastard-brother,  who  had  been  guilty  of  re- 
.  bellion ;  and  you  deny  me  that  honour!  God  forbid  that  I  should 
be  the  occasion  of  bringing  any  stain  upon  your  reputation,  to 
which,  I  expected,  your  manner  of  treating  me  would  have  ad- 
ded lustre*  Suffer  me  either  to  implore  the  aid  of  other  princes, 
whose  delicacy  on  this  head  will  be  less,  and  their  resentment  of 
my  wrongs  greater,  or  let  me  receive  from  your  hands  that  as- 
sistance, which  it  becomes  you,  more  than  any  other  prince,  to 
grant;  and  by  that  benefit  bind  me  to  yourself  in  the  indissoluble 
tiea  of  gratitude." 

Though  somewhat  disconcerted  by  this  letter,  Elizabeth  was 
not  diverted  from  the  prosecution  of  her  purposes.  Having  laid 
the  matter  before  die  privy-council,  it  was  there  determined, 
notwithstanding  die  remonstrances  of  the  Scottish  queen,  to  go 
on  with  the  investigation  into  her  conduct;  till  the  conclusion  of 
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which,  it  was  agreed,  Elisabeth  could  not,  in  consistency  with 
her  own  honour,  and  the  safety  of  her  government,  either  give 
to  Mary  the  assistance  which  she  asked,  or  allow  her  to  retire 
from  the  kingdom:  lest,  while  residing  too  near  the  borders,  she 
should  find  an  opportunity  to  escape,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
remove  her  to  a  place  of  greater  safety. 

During  these  transactions  in  the  English  court,  the  regent 
neglected  not  to  improve  his  victory.  The  queen  was  driven  out 
of  the  kingdom;  while  her  adherents,  dispersed  and  without  a 
leader,  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  their  adversaries. 

Mary,  in  despite  of  her  remonstrances  and  complaints,  was, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  English  council,  conducted  to 
Bolton,  a  castle  of  lord  Scroope's,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire 
(July  IS,  1568),  Her  correspondence  with  her  friends  in  Scot- 
land became  in  this  situation  attended  with  difficulties,  while  all 
hope  of  escaping  was  wholly  cut  off.  Though  still  treated  with 
the  respect  due  to  her  rank,  her  real  condition  she  felt  to  be 
that  of  a  prisoner.  The  recollection  of  her  former  sufferings  in 
confinement,  aggravated  the  terrors  of  her  present  fate.  While 
these  emotions  were  still  fresh  and  lively,  Elizabeth  renewed 
her  propositions,  that  she  would  permit  the  regent,  and  his  ad- 
herents, to  be  called  into  England,  and  consent  to  their  being 
heard  in  their  own  justification.  Whatever  might  prove  the  issue 
of  this  inquiry,  she  promised,  on  her  part,  to  exert  all  her  power 
and  influence  towards  replacing  Mary,  with  a  few  limitations, 
in  the  seat  of  her  former  authority.  This  assurance,  so  soothing 
to  the  hopes  of  the  captive  queen,  induced  her,  under  the  present 
agitation  of  her  spirits,  to  yield  at  length  a  reluctant  assent.  The 
more  effectually  to  conciliate  Elizabeth,  and  to  draw  closer  the 
union  between  them,  Mary,  we  are  told,  showed  a  disposition  to 
relax  in  a  point,  with  regard  to  which  she  had  hitherto  remained 
uniformly  inflexible.  She  affected  a  veneration  for  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  England,  while  she  frequently  was  present  during 
the  performance  of  the  rites  of  the  reformed  church:  she  even 
made  choice  of  a  protestant  clergyman  as  her  chaplain;  listened 
to  his  sermons  against  popery  .  with  attention  and  seeming  plea- 
sure, and  discovered  all  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching  conver- 
sion. The  attachment  of  Mary  to  her  religion  cannot  be  doubted; 
this  dissimulation,  therefore,  upon  a  supposition  of  the  truth  of 
the  account,  strongly  marks  the  apprehensions  that  had  seized  on 
her  mind* 
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The  regent,  about  this  time,  August  1 8th,  called  a  parlia- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  forfeiture  of  thosq 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  government  of  the  king.  Alarm* 
ed  by  this  step,  Argyle  and  Huntly,  whom  Mary  had  appointed 
her  lieutenants,  the  one  in  the  south  and  the  other  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  began  to  assemble  their  forces,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
struct the  meeting.  The  regent  would,  perhaps,  have  found  it 
difficult  to  withstand  their  attack,  had  not  Mary  commanded 
them  to  lay  down  their  arras,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  the  deci- 
sion of  her  cause  in  England,  to  which  she  had  agreed  to  refer 
it.  This  concession,  by  which  a  seasonable  relief  tfas  given  to 
the  party  of  the  regent,  the  captive  queen  could  not  refose  to  the 
request  of  Elizabeth. 

Murray,  however,  would  not  consent  to  put  off  the  meeting 
of  parliament;  but  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  king  only 
suffered  forfeitures;  the  rest  were  allowed  to  hope  for  favour: 
this  moderation  may  be  attributed  to  the  interference  of  the 
queen  of  England,  and  also  to  the  instances  of  Maitland,  who 
laboured  to  prevent  his  countrymen  from  exterminating  each 
other. 

No  sooner  had  Mary  submitted  her  cause  to  her  rival,  than 
the  regent  was  required  by  Elizabeth  to  send  deputies  to  York 
properly  instructed,  to  vindicate  the  steps  he  had  taken.  Murray, 
whose  authority  Scotland  had  already  established  and  confirmed, 
consented  to  this  measure  with  anxiety  and  hesitation./  While 
he  felt  mortified  to  be  subjected  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  he 
•shrunk  from  the  odious  task  of  accusing  his  sovereign  before 
strangers,  the  ancient  enemies  of  his  name  and  country.  Either 
success  or  failure  appeared  alike  disgraceful  Yet,  dreading  the 
interposition  of  the  French  king,  and  aware  of  the  strength  of 
the  adverse  faction,  which  seemed  daily  to  increase,  the  commands 
of  Elizabeth  he  felt  were  not  to  be  disputed.  The  necessity  of 
repairing  in  person  to  York,  his  associates  having  declined  the 
office,  unless  he  would  consent  to  share  with  them  the  peril,  ren- 
dered the  step  he  was  compelled  to  take  still  more  humiliating. 
Among  those  appointed  to  join  him  in  the  commission,  were  the 
earl  of  Masten,  BothweQ  bishop  of  Orkney,  and  lord  Lindsay- 
Two  eminent  civilians  also  accompanied  him*  with  George  Bu- 
chanan, his  faithful  adherent;  a  man  whose  talents  reflected 
honour  upon  the  age;  also  Maitland,  who  owed  his  distinction 
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to  the  fears  of  the  regent,  and  who  had  warmly  remonstrated 
against  the  measure.  Murray  dared  not  leave  behind  him  a  man 
who  was  desirous  of  re-establishing  the  queen  in  some  degree 
of  power,  that  might  not  interfere  with  that  possessed  by  her 
.eon,  and  whose  superior  abilities  had  acquired  an  influence  in 
the  nation. 

Lesley  bishop  of  Ross,  lords  Livingston,  Boyd,  Hemes,  &c 
were  empowered  by  Mary  to  appear  in  her  name. 

Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  nominated  by  Eli- 
zabeth, with  Ratcliff  earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  as 
commissioners  to  hear  the  parties*  ThC  opening  of  the  conference 
was  fixed  for  the  4th  of  October.  This  singular  transaction 
seemed  to  elevate  Elizabeth  to  an  important  rank:  at  her  tribunal 
appeared  a  rival  and  independent  queen,  the  heir  of  a  race  of 
monarchs,  and  a  prisoner  in  her  hands.  The  regent,  who,  with 
the  authority  of  a  king,  represented  the  majesty  of  Scotland, 
stood  in  person  at  her  bar;  while  the  fate  of  a  kingdom,  so  much 
dreaded  by  her  ancestors,  was  wholly  at  her  disposal. 

The  views  proposed  by  each  party  in  this  conference  were 
very  different.  The  object  of  Maty,  in  consenting  to  a  measure 
which  she  had  so  long  opposed,  was  the  recovery  of  her  former 
authority,  for  which  the  promises  of  Elizabeth  afforded  her  a 
ground  of  hope:  to  attain  this  end,  urged  by  impatience  under 
her  present  situation,  she  was  ready  to  make  the  faction  of  the 
king  many  concessions.  The  aim  of  the  regent,  who  had  no 
thoughts  of  coming  to  a  composition  with  Mary,  was  to  obtain 
for  his  party  the  protection  of  England.  The  projects  of  Elizabeth  . 
were  more  various  and  more  difficult  to  fathom.  The  intention 
of  the  conference,  she  pretended,  was  to  remove  from  the  cha- 
racter of  Mary  those  imputations  which  stained  her  honour,  and 
respecting  which  she  affected  great  concern.  While  she  eluded  the 
solicitations  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  in  behalf  of 
the  fugitive  queen,  she  contrived  to  divert  her  anxiety  by  repeat- 
ed promises  of  assistance,  whenever  she  should  espouse  her  cause 
without  disgrace  to  herself.  But,  under  this  mask  of  friendship 
and  generosity,  she  cherished  sentiments  of  a  very  opposite  na- 
ture. In  the  expectation  that  the  regent  would  accuse  Mary  as  an 
accessary  to  the  murder  of  her  husband,  she  gave  him  every 
encouragement,  without  violating  appearances,  to  adopt  so  des- 
perate a  measure.  Nor  was  she  unprepared  for  the  issue:  should 
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the  ■  charge  appear  to  be  well  founded,  she  had  determined  to 
pronounce  Mary  unworthy  of  a  crown ;  and  to  declare,  that  she 
could  not  burthen  her  conscience  by  the  guilt  of  restoring  her  to 
her  kingdom*  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  evidence  of  her  accusers 
should  not  amount  to  a  proof  of  the  crime,  she  designed  to  set 
on  foot  a  treaty  for  her  restoration,  but  with  such  conditions  as 
should  render  her  the  slave  of  her  own  subjects,  and  the  depen- 
dent of  England.  Nor  did  she  forget  that  it  remained  in  her 
power  to  protract  the  cause  by  endless  delays,  and  involve  it  in 
entanglements  and  perplexities. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  conference,  which  was 
opened  with  much  solemnity  (October  8th),  it  appeared  to  be 
the  design  of  Elizabeth  to  inflame  rather  than  extinguish  the 
animosity  of  the  parties.  No  efforts  of  conciliation  were  made, 
nor  any  concession  demanded  on  either  side.  The  commissioners 
of  Mary,  in  their  complaint  preferred  against  their  adversaries, 
were  allowed  to  use  the  most  exaggerated  terms,  and  to  demand 
such  a  speedy  and  effectual  redress,  as  the  justice  of  one  Sove- 
reign owed  to  another.  In  reply  to  this,  it  was  expected  that  the 
regent  would  have  brought  forward  his  charge  against  Mary,  as 
being  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  that  he  would 
have  entered  into  the  circumstances  and  evidence  of  the  crime: 
but  far  from  accusing  Mary,  he  even  answered  not  the  com- 
plaints urged  against  himself.  He  discovered  a  reluctance  to  the 
office  imposed  upon  him,  and  started  many  scruples  and  doubts, 
of  which  he  demanded  the  solution  from  Elizabeth  herself.  The 
English  commissioners,  and  his  own  associates,  were  equally 
surprised  at  this  reserve:  the  vindication  of  his  conduct  depen- 
ded on  his  substantiating  the  charge  against  the  queen,  respect- 
ing whom  he  had  hitherto  discovered  but  little  delicacy  or 
forbearance.  This  mystery  was  sufficiently  elucidated  by  a  secret 
negotiation  which  was  carrying  on  at  York. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  most  powerful  and  popular  noble- 
man in  England,  had  already  formed  a  project  of  a  marriage 
with  the  queen  of  Scots,  whom  he  was  desirous  to  save  from 
the  humiliation  which  threatened  her,  and  which  might  prove 
prejudicial  to  her  claims  on  the  English  succession.  With  this 
view,  he  had  applied  to  Maitland,  to  whom,  with  a  compliment 
to  his  reputed  wisdom,  he  expressed  his  astonishment,  that  he 
should  concur  with  the  regent  in  a  measure  so  disgraceful  to 
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themselves,  and  to  their  country;  that  they  should  submit  the 
transaction?  of  their  nation  to  the  judgment  of  foreigners;  and 
expose  the  faults  of  their  sovereign,  which  they  were  equally 
bound  in  policy  and  in  honour  to  conceal*  The  sentiments  of 
M aitland  differed  not  from  those  of  the  duke,  nor  did  he  find  it 
difficult  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct.  He  assured  him,  with 
truth,  that  he  had  tried  to  save  his  countrymen  from  the  step 
they  were  "about  to  take,  and  that  he  would  still,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  persist  in  that  endeavour.  Thufe  encouraged,  Nor- 
folk addressed  himself  to  the  regent,  to  whom  he  repeated  and 
e*nforced  the  same  argument,  while  he  warned  him  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  he  was  about  to  fexpose  himself.  Should  Mary,  he 
observed,  ever  recover  any  degree  of  power,  she  could  never 
forgive  the  infamy  of  the  transaction,  and  his  destruction  must 
be  inevitable.  Nor  could  Elizabeth  screen  him  from  her  just 
resentment  by  a  public  approbation  of  his  conduct;  since,  what- 
ever evidence  he  might  produce  of  the  guilt  of  the  queen,  she 
was  determined  not  to  give  a  definitive  sentence.  Let  him  de- 
mand that  the  business  should  be  brought  to  a  decision,  imme- 
diately  after  tW  proof  was  produced,  and  he  would  be  fully  con* 
vinced  of  her  insidious  intentions.  The  truth  of  these  remon- 
strances, and  the  candor  with  which  they  were  made,  forcibly 
impressed  the  mind  of  the  regent:  the  impression  was  strength- 
ened by  daily  assurances  of  the  willingness  of  Mary  to  forgive 
his  offences  against  her,  on  condition  that  he  should  abstain  from 
this  odious  imputation ;  with  menaces  should  he  pursue  a  con- 
trary conduct.  Thus  circumstanced,  he  resolved,  before  he 
should  proceed,  to  try  the  expedient  suggested  by  the  duke. 

He  demanded,  therefore,  to  be  informed,  whether  the  En- 
glish commissioners  were  empowered,  by  a  judicial  act,  to 
declare  the  queen  guilty;  whether  they  would  engage  to  pass 
sentence  without  delay;  whether  Mary  should  be  kept  under 
such  constraint,  as  should  prevent  her  from  disturbing  the 
government  in  Scodand;  and  whether  Elizabeth  would  engage, 
should  she  approve  of  their  proceedings,  to  protect  in  future  the 
party  of  the  king?  These  demands,  signed  by  himself  alone, 
were  communicated  only  to  Maidand  and  Melvil.  Natural  as 
was  the  solicitude  of  the  regent,  Elizabeth  seemed  not  to  have 
foreseen  the  objection,  nor  had  she  empowered  her  commis- 
sioners to  give  the  requested  satisfaction.  It  became  necessary 
Vol.  III.  M 
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to  transmit  the  articles  to  herself,  when  Norfolk  endeavoured  to 
impress  their  importance  on  her  mind.  *  Think  not/  said  he, 
^the  Scots  over-scrupulous — the  game  they  play  is  deep;  their 
estates,  their  lives,  their  honours,  are  at  stake.  It  is  now  in  their 
own  power  to  be  reconciled  to  their  queen,  or  to  offend  her 
irrecoverably;  and,  in  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence,  the 
utmost  degree  of  caution  is  not  excessive/ 

The  regent,  while  the  English  commissioners  waited  for 
fuller  instructions,  gave  in  an  answer  to  the  complaint' of  the  Scot- 
tish queen  in  terms  conformable  to  the  system  he  had  adopted. 
No  insinuation  was  given  respecting  the  murder  of  Dandy* 
the  infamy  of  the  marriage  with  Bothwell  was  only  pleaded 
as  an  excuse  for  having  taken  up  arms  to  dissolve  it;  nor  even  on 
this  subject  was  more  said  than  what  self-defence  rendered  abso- 
lutely necessary-  The  commissioners  of  the  queen  failed  not  to 
reply:  but,  while  the  article  of  the  murder  remained  untouched, 
these  distant  skirmishes  were  followed  by  no  consequences. 

By  the  necessity  of  consulting  Elizabeth  upon  every  difficulty 
that  occured,  and  the  distance  between  York  and  London,  much 
time  was  necessarily  consumed*  The  negotiation  of  Norfolk 
with  the  regent,  which  had  hitherto  frustrated  the  views  of  the 
English  queen,  and  suppressed  the  discoveries  of  which  she  had 
been  In  expectation,  could  scarcely  escape  her  sagacity  and  pene- 
tration: she  therefore  resolved  to  remove  the  conferences  to 
Westminster,  and  to  appoint  commissioners  more  worthy  of 
confidence.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Mary  and  the 
regent  were  brought  to  approve  of  this  change  in  the  plan*  The 
advantage  of  the  commissioners  of  the  former  had  been  manifest* 
and  striking,  during  the  conferences  at  York.  The  participation 
of  Mary  in  the  crime  of  the  king's  murder,  could  only  justify  the 
proceedings  of  her  subjects:  while,  therefore,  this  circumstance 
was  industriously  kept  back,  her  cause  could  not  but  acquire 
strength.  At  Westminster  she  could  not  hope  to  enjoy  the  same 
advantages,  of  which  Elizabeth  was  resolved  to  deprive  her. 
For  this  purpose,  she  deliberated  with  anxiety  how  she  might  best 
overcome  the  scruples  of  the  regent.  The  promises  by  which  it 
might  be  necessary  to  allure  him  could  scarcely  be  concealed  from 
the  Scottish  queen,  whom  she  therefore  determined  to  guard 
more  narrowly.  Lord  Scroope,  'in  whose  charge  she  at  present 
resided,  was  brother-in-law  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  a  circumstance 
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which  would  alone  have  inclined  Elizabeth  to  remove  her.  Mary 
-was  accordingly  carried  to  Tuthbury  in  Staffordshire,  and  com-* 
mitted  to  the  keeping  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Notwithstanding  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  Scottish 
queen  at  seeing  her  cause  more  immediately  under  the  eye  of 
Elizabeth,  she  was  not  without  distrust  respecting  this  second 
conference.  Her  instructions  to  her  commissioners  were  so. 
framed,  as,  should  her  subjects  be  induced  to  exhibit  a  charge 
against  her,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  replying  to  their  accusa- 
tions. A  mortifying  circumstance  confirmed  her  apprehensions. 
The  regent,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  was  immediately  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  from  whom  he  received  a  cordial 
and  respectful  reception.  Mary,  under  the  first  impulse  of  her 
feelings  at  this  conduct,  which  she  justly  considered  as  a  declar- 
ation of  hostilities,  wrote  to  her  commissioners,  and  ordered 
them  to  complain  in  the  presence  of  the  English  nobles,  and 
before  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers,  of  the  treatment  she 
had  experienced,  and  the  further  injuries  which  she  had  cause 
to  dread.  While  she  languished  in  captivity,  and  laboured  under 
every  disadvantage,  her  rebellious  subjects  were  allowed  access 
to  the  queen,  and  encouraged  to  prefer  their  accusations  against 
her.  Thus  circumstanced,  she  once  more  demanded  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  and  declared,  in  case  of  a  refusal, 
that  she  retracted  the  consent  given  to  the  conference  of  West* 
minster,  and  protested  that  she  should  hold  as  null  and  invalid 
every  thing  whiclv  should  be  there  transacted. 

Whether  the  commissioners  of  Mary  received  not  this  letter 
in  due  time,  or  whether  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  beguiled 
by  the  professions  of  Elizabeth,  it  appears  that  they  gave  their 
consent  that  the  conference  should  be  opened,  November  25tb« 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  with  die  earls  of  Arundel  and  Leicester, 
lord  Clinton  and  sir  William  Cecil,  were  added  by  the  queen  of 
England  to  her  commissioners,  when  the  difficulties,  which  had 
at  York  obstructed  their  proceedings,  appeared  no  longer  to  exist. 
To  the  demand  of  the  regent  a  satisfactory  answer  was  given;  hjs 
negotiation  with  Norfolk  had  been  discovered  to  Elizabeth,  on 
whom  his  personal  safety,  and  the  continuance  of  his  power, 
entirely  depended.  By  favouring.  Mary,  she  might  ruin  him  at 
any  time;  nor  would  it  have  been  difficult  for  her,  even  without 
restoring  the  queen,  to  deprive  him  of  the  supreme  direction  of 
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the  state.  Thus  tempted,  and  thus  urged,  the  scruples  of  the 
regent  were  vanquished,  and  he  at  length  determined  td  become 
the  accuser  of  the  queen.  To  lessen  the  disgrace  of  the  trans* 
action,  he  affected  a  reluctance  to  the  task  he  undertook;  his 
party,  he  declared,  had  long  submitted  to  the  most  injurious 
imputations  rather  than  expose  to  the  eyes  of  strangers  the  guilt 
of  their  sovereign,  till,  forced  by  the  importunities  and  insolence 
of  the  adverse  faction,  self-defence  at  length  compelled  them  to 
come  forward.  Notwithstanding  the  decent  covering  which  these 
pretences  afforded,  no  liberty  of  choice  had  been  left  to  the 
regent:  the  artifices  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  necessity  of  his  affairs, 
compelled  him  to  the  alternative  of  either  owning  himself  a  re- 
bel, or  throwing  on  Mary  the  charge  of  murder. 

This  accusation  was  conceived  in  strong  terms.  The  queen 
of  Scots  was  not  only  Said  to  have  consented  to  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  but  to  have  been  an  accessory  to  its  contrivance  and 
execution.  She  was  also  charged  with  having  sheltered  Bothwell 
from  the  pursuit  of  justice,  with  designs  dangerous  to  the  life  of 
the  prince  her  son,  and  projects  which  went  to  the  subversion  of 
the  liberties  of  the  nation.  In  confirmation  of  these  accusations, 
ample  evidence  wa6  offered  by  the  regent. 

On  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  November  29th, 
the  earl  of  Lenox  presented  himself  before  them,  imploring  the 
justice  of  Elizabeth  against  the  queen  of  Scots,  whom  he  charged 
upon  oath  with  the  murder  of  his  son.  This  opportune  appear- 
ance is  not  to  be  imputed  to  chance:  Elizabeth  spared  no  effort 
that  should  tend  to  criminate  her  unhappy  victim. 

The, commissioners  of  Mary,  surprised  and  indignant  at  the 
tdnduct  of  the  regent,  demanded,  in  compliance  with  an  article 
in  their  instructions,  to  be  allowed  an  audience  of  the  queen,  to 
whom  they  renewed  the  request  of  their  mistress  for  a  personal 
interview;  and  protested,  should  it  be  denied  to  her,  against  all 
future  proceedings.  They  also,  before  their  introduction  to  Eliza- 
beth, acquainted  Leicester  and  Cecil,  that  as  their  mistress  had, 
from  the  beginning,  wished  to  effect  an  amicable  accommodation 
of  the  differences  between  herself  and  her  subjects,  so,  notwith- 
standing the  audacity  and  turpitude  of  the  regent,  she  was  still 
solicitous  for  such  a  termination. 

In  reply,  Elizabeth  informed  the  commissioners,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  dishonourable  to  Mary,  in  the  present  juSo 
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tore  of  her  affairs,  than  such  a  procedure,  which  would  wear  the 
appearance  pf  having  huddled  up  the  affair  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  discoveries:  nor  was  h*  possible  that  she  could  be 
admitted  into  her  presence,  while  she  laboured  under  die  infamy 
of  a  public  accusation* 

On  this  repulse  the  commissioners  withdrew.  But  the  purpose 
of  Elizabeth  was  not  yet  complete:  while  Mary  declined  to  an- 
swer to  the  charge  of  the  regent,  the  proofs,  which  he  pretended 
to  hold  in  his  hands,  could  not  with  propriety  be  produced.  The 
project  of  Elizabeth  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  was  in  entire  con* 
sistency  with  the  rest  of  her  conduct.  She  commanded  her  com- 
missioners to  testify  to  the  regent,  her  indignation  at  his  pre- 
sumption in  throwing  on  his  sovereign  the  imputation  of  a  vile 
and  odi6us  crime:  when  he,  as  she  foresaw,  to  deprecate  her 
wrath,  offered  to  convince  her  of  the  foundation  of  his  charge. 
For  this  purpose,  the  acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  in  confir- 
mation of  the  regent's  authority,  the  resignation  extorted  from  the 
queen,  the  confessions*  of  the  persons  executed  for  the  murder 
of  the  king,  and  the  fatal  casket  of  letters,  addressed  to  Both- 
well,  and  said  to  be  written  by  Mary,  were  produced,  and  deli- 
vered to  the  English  commissioners.  When  in  possession  of  these 
documents,  the  style  of  Elizabeth  to  her  prisoner  was  wholly 
changed.  As  if  convinced  of  the  certainty  of  her  guilt,  she  bla- 
med her  for  forbearing  to  vindicate  herself  from  an  accusation 
which  could  not  be  left  unanswered  without  injury  to  her  cha- 
racter; while  she  plainly  hinted,  that,  unless  the  imputation  should 
be  removed,  she  must  hope  for  no  change  in  her  present  situation. 

By  such  an  intimation,  she  thought  to  intimidate  Mary,  to 
force  her  to  confirm  her  resignation  to  the  crown^  to  ratify  the 
authority  of  Murray,  to  consent  to  accept  her  protection,  and  to 
reside,  with  her  son,  in  England.  In  support  of  this  plan,  which 
she  proposed  both  to  Mary  and  her  commissioners,  she  omitted 
no  argument  nor  artifice  by  which  it  might  be  enforced  and  re- 
commended. The  captive  queen,  who  perceived  the  stroke  aimed 
at  her  reputation,  her  pretensions,  and  even  at  her  personal 
safety,  rejected  it  with  indignation.  u  Death,"  said  she,  "  is  less 
dreadful  than  a  step  so  ignominious.  Rather  than  give  away, 
with  my  own  hands,  the  crown  which  descended  to  me  from 

*  These  confessions  do  not  certainly  appear  to  involve  the  guilt  of  Maiy. 
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my  anceatort,  I  will  part  with  life :  but  the  last  words  I  utter 
shall  be  those  of  a  queen  of  Scotland." 

But  sensible  at  the  same  time  of  the  imputations  which  tar- 
nished her  fame,  she  empowered  her  commissioners,  though  the 
conference  was  now  dissolved,  to  present  a  reply  to  the  allega- 
tions of  her  enemies,  in  which,  in  strong  terms,  she  denied  the 
crimes  laid  to  her  charge,  and  recriminated  on  the  adverse  party, 
by  declaring,  that  it  was  to  themselves  that  the  murder  of  the 
king  was  to  be  attributed.  Murray  and  his  associates  asserted 
their  innocence  with  warmth*  Mary  continued  to  insist  on  a 
personal  interview  with  the  queen,  and  Elizabeth  to  urge  her  to 
the  vindication  of  her  honour. 

The  regent  became  impatient  of  his  detention  in  England, 
his  adversaries,  in  his*  absence,  haying  endeavoured  to  stir  up 
commotions.  Before  he  set  out  on  his  return,  he  was  summoned 
to  the  privy  council,  to  receive  from  Elizabeth  her  final  senti- 
ments. As,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  informed  by  Cecil  (in  the 
name  of  his  mistress)  nothing  had  been  objected  to  his  conduct, 
which  she  could  deem  detrimental  to  his  honour,  or  inconsistent 
with  his  duty;  nor,  on  the  other,  had  he  produced  any  thing 
against  his  sovereign,  on  which  she  could  found  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  her  actions;  she  had,  for  these  reasons,  left  the  affain 
of  Scodand  precisely  in  the  situation  in  which  she  had  found 
them.  The  commissioners  of  Mary  were  dismissed  in  a  similiar 
manner.  December  24th. 

This  conclusion  of  an  affair  which  had,  (of  upwards  of  four 
months,  engrossed  the  attention  of  both  nations,  cannot  but  ap- 
pear, on  a  superficial  view,  equally  extraordinary  and  ridiculous; 
but  the  future  conduct  of  Elisabeth  rendered  her  purposes  ap- 
parent. The  neutrality  which  she  professed  existed  only  in  words. 
She  supplied  the  regent,  before  his  departure,  with  a  considera- 
ble sum  of  money,  and  engaged  to  support  the  party  of  the  young 
king.  The  behaviour  of  Mary  strengthened  her  in  this  resolu- 
tion. Incensed  at  the  duplicity  with  which  she  had  been  treated, 
and  despairing  of  any  real  succour  from  Elizabeth,  she  endea- 
voured to  rouse  her  own  adherents  in  Scodand,  by  imputing  to 
Murray,  and  to  the  queen  of  England,  designs  which  could  not 
fail  to  incense  every  Scotchman.  She  pretended,  that  the  prince 
was  to  be  conveyed  by  Murray  into  England,  to  which  the  places 
of  greatest  strength  in  the  kingdom  were  to  be  surrendered, 
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*nd  that  the  dependence  of  the  Scottish  upon  the  English  nation 
was  to  be  acknowledged.  Also  that,  in  return  for  these  Services, 
Murray  was  to  be  declared  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land,  while  the  English  succession  was  to  be  decided  in  favour 
of  the  earl  of  Hartford,  who  had  engaged  to  espouse  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Cecil.  These  reports  were  circulated  widely  among 
the  Scots.  Elizabeth,  who  perceived  their  tendency,  and  whose 
aversion  to  Mary  they  could  not  fail  to  increase,  laboured  to 
prevent  their  effects  by  a  counter  proclamation. 

On  the  rf  turn  of  the  regent  to  Scotland,  which  had  remained 
tranquil  during  his  absence,  the  suspended  rage  of  the  queen's  fac- 
tion threatened;  to  break  out  anew,  and  to  involve  die  kingdom  in 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  They  were  encouraged  to  resistance 
by  the  appearance  of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  a  leader  whose 
high  quality  entitled  him  to  authority,  who  had  for  some  years 
past  resided  in  France,  by  the  court  of  which  fye  was  now  sent 
over.  He  had,  in  England,  been  invested  by  Mary  with  the  dig- 
nity of  her  lieutenant-general  in  Scotland,  together  with  the  title 
of  her  adopted  father.  But  the  regent,  without  giving  the  duke 
time  to  regulate  his  proceedings,  hastily  assembled  an  army, 
with  which  he  marched  to  Glasgow.  By  the  rapidity  and  vigour 
of  his  movements,  the  strength  and   spirit  of  his  adversaries 
were  broken,  and  the  duke  compelled  to  come  to  an  accommo- 
dation, at  the  peril  of  the  destruction  of  his  vassals  and  estates. 
In  this  treaty  Argyll  and  Himtly  refused  to  be  included. 
The  afiairs  of  the  captive  queen,  in  whose  favour  an  intrigue 
was  carrying  on  in  England,  began  to  assume  a  better  aspect, 
and  to  open  a  prospect  of  her  return  to  her  kingdom.  The  ad* 
vantages  gained  by  the  French  king  over  the  huguenots,  pro- 
mised to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  France,  and  to  enable  it  to 
afford  to  Mary  its  protection.  Influenced  by  these  circumstances 
the  duke  began  to  waiver,  and  exhibit  marks  of  irresolution,  as 
if  desirous  to  evade  the  accomplishment  of  the  treaty.  THe  re* 
gent,  who  saw  the  danger  which  menaced  him,  instantly  adopted 
a  bold  resolution.  By  his  order,  Chatelherault  was  seized  in  his 
own  house  at  Edinburgh,  whither  he  had  come  to  attend  the- 
convention,  and  committed,  with  lord  Herries,  a  prisoner  to  the 
castle.  By  this  blow,  audacious  as  unexpected,,  his  party  was 
wholly  dispirited.  Argyll  submitted  to  the  king,  and,  on  easy 
terras,  made  his  peace  with  the  regent;  while  Huntly,  thus  left 
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tostand  alone,  was  compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms  (April  16th, 
1569).  Lord  Boyd,  soon  after  these  events,  returning  into  Scot- 
land, brought  with  him  letters  from  the  two  queens,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  which  a  convention  was  held  at  Perth.  Three  dif- 
ferent proposals  were  contained  in  the  letter  of  Elizabeth:  either 
that  Mary  should  be  restored  to  her  former  authority;  that  she 
should  be  admitted  tq  reign  jointly  with  her  son ;  or  be  allowed 
in  some  decent  retreat  to  reside  in  Scotland,  without  any  share 
in  the  administration  of  affairs.  These  overtures  had  been  ex- 
torted by  the  importunity  of  Fenelon,  the  ambassador  from 
France.  The  two  former  of  these  propositions,  as  foreseen  by 
Elizabeth,  were  immediately  rejected;  while,  respecting  tlie  lat- 
ter, many  delays  and  difficulties  must  of  necessity  intervene. 

In  the  letter  of  Mary,  she  demanded  that  her  marriage  with 
Bothwell  should  be  reviewed  by  proper  judges,  and,  if  found  in- 
valid, should,  by  a  legal  sentence,  be  dissolved.  The  dissolution 
of  these  nuptials,  the  source  of  all  her  calamities,  could  only 
heal  the  wounds  of  her  reputation,  and  repair  the  injuries  she 
had  sustained:  but  the  convention,  who  chose  to  impute  to  other 
motives  her  wish  for, a  divorce,  thought  proper  to  reject  her  re- 
quest. 

A  marriage  between  Mary  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was 
the  object  of  the  intrigues  in  England;  a  scheme  conceived  by 
the  genius  of  Maitland,  and  communicated  by  him,  during  the 
conference  at  York,  to  the  duke  himself,  and  to  the  bishop  of 
Ross.  A  project  so  flattering  to  his  ambition,  readily  obtained 
the  concurrence  of  the  former;  while  the  latter  perceived  in  it  a 
probable  device  for  restoring  his  mistress  to  prosperity  and  power. 
Nor  did  Murray,  who  held  a  correspondence  with  Norfolk,  by 
the  means  of  his  sister,  lady  Scroope,  shew  any  aversion  from 
the  measure  proposed.  By  the  removal  of  the  conference  to 
Westminster,  the  intrigue  had  been  suspended,  but  not  broken 
off.  Maitland  and  Ross  still  prompted  the  duke,  whom  they 
served  as  agents;  while  many  letters  were  exchanged  between 
Norfolk  and  the  queen. 

To  deceive  Elizabeth,  and,  by  an  appearance  of  candor,  to 
remove  her  suspicions,  the  duke  complained  to  her  of  the  rumour 
respecting  his  marriage  with  the  Scottish  queen,  which  he  dis- 
claimed as  a  groundless  calumny.  In  this  negotiation,  which 
wxs  renewed  with  greater  activity,  several  new  associates  were 
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admitted,  among  whom  was  the  regent  himself,  then  on  the  point 
of  departing  for  Scotland*  The  influence  of  the  duke  in  the  nor* 
them  parts  of  England  was  extensive  and  great*  The  earls  of 
Westmoreland  and  Northumberland,  the  most  powerful  noble- 
men of  the  North,  threatened  vengeance  upon  the  regent  for  his 
conduct  towards  Mary,  by  which  he  also  gave  offence  to  Nor- 
folk* In  the  view  of  procuring  for  himself  a  safe  retreat,  he  apo- 
logised to  the  duke  for  his  past  conduct,  insinuated  his  approba- 
tion of  the  projected  marriage,  and  his  intention  of  concurring 
in  so  desirable  an  event*  Norfolk,  rendered  credulous  by  the  ea- 
gerness of  his  wishes,  fell  into  the  snare  spread  for  him.  He  wrote 
to  the  two  «earls  to  suffer  Murray  to  pass  unhurt,  and  protected 
him  by  his  influence  from  every  hostile  design* 

Elated  with  his  success  in  having  gained  over  the  regent, 
the  duke  next  essayed  his  power  among  the  English  nobles, 
whom  he  sought  to  draw  over  to  his  party .  The  nation,  despairing 
of  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  whose  jealousy  kept  undecided  the 
question  of  the  succession,  and  affected  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  whose  dis- 
sensions had  deluged  the  kingdom  with  blood,  dreaded  the  idea 
of  a  disputed  tide*  The  right  of  the  Scottish  queen  to  the  suc- 
cession was  generally  acknowledged:  by  espousing  a  foreigner 
or  a  papist  she  might  endanger  the  liberty  and  the  religion  of 
die  country:  while  her  marriage  with  an  Englishman,  and  zea- 
lous protestant,  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  beloved  among 
the  nobles,  appeared  an  effectual  remedy  against  the  evils  appre- 
hended* Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  majority  of  the  no- 
bles gave  their  direct,  or  tacit,  approbation  to  ^he  views  of  the  duke* 
To  a  letter  written  by  Leicester,  addressed  to  Mary,  and  recom- 
mending the  alliance,  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Pembroke,  Leicester, 
and  lord  Lumley,  subscribed  their  names.  It  was  however  insisted, 
as  a  preliminary,  that  nothing  should  be  attempted  against  Eliza- 
beth or  her  posterity ;  that  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  should 
be  formed  between  the  two  kingdoms;  that  the  present  religious 
establishment  in  Scotland  should  be  confirmed;  and  that  Mary 
should  receive  into  her  favour  such  of  her  subjects  as  had  ap- 
peared in  arms  against  her.  On  her  consent  to  the  marriage,  and 
ratification  of  these  articles,  it  was  engaged,  that  the  English  no- 
bles should  restore  her  immediately  to  the  throne  of  her  ances- 
tors, and  secure  to  her  in  reversion  the  crown  of  England,  These 
Vo*.  III.  N 
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proposals,  excepting  the- second,  with  regard  to  which  she  de- 
manded time  to  consult  the  king  of  France,  met  with  a.  ready  ac- 
quiescence from  the  Scottish  queen. 

This  negotiation  was  carefully  preserved  from  the  knowledge 
of  Elizabeth,  whose  approbation  of  the  measures  proposed  could 
scarcely  be  expected:  yet,  as  nothing  was  to  be  concluded  with- 
out her  consent,  the  confederacy  believed  themselves  to  have 
preserved  their  duty  and  allegiance.  While  the  inferior  associates 
were  thus  beguiled,  the  conductors  of  the  intrigue  extended  their 
views.  The  advantages  of  the  treaty  to  Mary  appeared  sure  and 
present,  and  the  engagements  she  bound  herself  to  observe  both 
uncertain  and  distant.  The  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  to  whom 
'the  scheme  had  been  early  communicated,  had  given  to  it  their 
approbation.  To  a  combination  so  strong  and  powerful,  it  was 
hoped  that  Elizabeth  would  fitad  it  necessary  to  yield.  In  confi- 
dence of  success,  a  plan  was  even  concerted  for  the  rescue  of 
Mary  out  of  the  hands  of  her  keepers.  But  Norfolk,  who  feared 
lest,  in  the  recovery  of  her  liberty,  her  sentiments  in  his  favour 
might  suffer  a  change,  earnestly  dissuaded  his  associates  from 
the  attempt. 

.  Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs,  when  lord  Boyd  arrived  in 
Scotland.  Beside  the  letters  publicly  produced,  he  was  the  bearer 
of  others,  written  in  cyphers,  from  Norfolk  and  Throgmorton 
to  the  regent  and  Maidand.  These,  full  of  the  most  sanguine 
hopes,  briefly  narrated  all  that  had  been  done.  Every  preliminary 
appeared  tp  have  been  adjusted;  nothing  seemed  wanting  to  the 
scheme  but  the  concluding  ceremony,  which  it  depended  on  the 
regent  to  hasten  by  procuring  a  sentence  of  divorce.  This  expec- 
tation was  founded  on  the  promise  made  to  Norfolk  by  Murray, 
whose  situation  had,  since  that  period,  become  greatly  changed. 

He  perceived  in  the  success  of  the  duke,  the  certain  downfal 
of  his  own  power  ;*nor  could  he  reasonably  expect  from  the  queen, 
the  author  of  whose  misfortunes  he  had  principally  been,  to  find 
either  favour  or  impunity.  Thus  circumstanced,  he  withheld  the 
consent  demanded ;  a  refusal  by  which  some  delay  was  necessarily 
occasioned.  A  contract  of  marriage  between  Norfolk  and  the 
queen  of  Scots,  had  been  signed  and  entrusted  to  the  ambassador 
of  France. 

A  secret  confided  to  so  many  persons  could  not  remain  long 
concealed.  That  Elisabeth  should  be  made  acquainted  with  what 
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was  passing,  was  more  particularly  the  interest  of  the  re  gent.  Whis- 
pers and  rumors  spread  through  the  court.  The  duke  was  sum* 
moned  into  the  presence  of  the  queen,  and  warned  to  lay  aside 
his  dangerous  schemes.  Leicester,  a  short  time  afterwards,  fully 
revealed  to  Elizabeth  the  whole  transaction*  Pembroke,  Arundle, 
Luniley,  and  Throgmorton,  were  examined  and  confined.  Mary 
was  more  strictly  guarded,  while  Hastings,  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
who  pretended  to  dispute  with  her  die  tkle  to  the  succession, 
beingjoined  in  commission  with  Shrewsbury,  rendered  her  cap- 
tivity more  rigorous  and  intolerable.  The  regent,  threatened 
with  the  displeasure  of  Elizabeth,  put  into  her  hands  the  letters 
of  the  duke.  Norfolk  retired  first  to  Howard-house,  whence,  being 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  privy-council,  he  fled  to  his  seat 
in  Norfolk.  Discouraged  by  the  fate  of  his  associates,  unprepared 
for  rebellion,  and  coldly  received  by  his  friends,  after  hesitating 
some  days,  he  thought  fit  to  comply  with  a  second  summons,  and 
repaired  to  Windsor.  Having  been  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
and  detained  there  six  months,  he  was  at  length  liberated,  oa 
his  humble  submission  to  the  queen,  promise  of  future  allegiance, 
and  of  renouncing  all  farther  correspondence  with  Mary. 

During  these  transactions,  the  party  of  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
of  whom  Maitland  was  the  soul,  had  indulged  the  most  sanguine 
hopes.  He  had  seduced  from  the  regent  several  of  his  former 
associates,  among  whom  were  Kirkaldy  and  lord  Home.  Mur- 
ray, dreading  his  activity  and  zeal,  and  irritated  by  the  intrigues 
which  he  was  perpetually  fomenting,  laid  a  train  for  his  destruo 
don,  by  employing  one  of  his  creatures  to  accuse  him  of  having 
been  an  accessary  to  die  murder  of  the  late  king.  Under  this 
pretence,  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  design 
that  he  should  take  his  trial.  The  friendship  of  Kirkaldy,  go* 
vernor  of  the  castle,  saved  him  from  the  perils  by  which  he  was 
beset:  pretending  a  warrant  from  the  regent,  he  rescued  him  front 
the  hands  of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  confided,  and,  having 
conducted  him  to  the  castle,  put  it  under  his  command.  By  the 
loss  of  this  important  place,  and  the  defection  of  Kirkaldy,  a  man 
eminent  for  his  military  talents,  the  regent  was  brought  into  dis- 
repute; for  which,  however,  the  success  of  Elizabeth,  his  ally, 
fully  compensated. 

On  the  discovery  of  the  intrigue  for  restoring  the  Scottish 
fjueen,  an  attempt  was  made  by  her  friends  to  liberate  her  by 
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force  of  arms;  an  enterprise  that  proved  not  more  successful* 
The  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  more  distin- 
guished for  their  rank  than  their  personal  merit,  attached  to  the 
Romish  religion,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  court,  had,  since  Mary's 
arrival  in  England,  warmly  espoused  her  cause*  Having  contrived 
to  baffle  the  vigilance  of  her  keepers,  they  held  with  her  a  close 
correspondence,  and  communicated  to  her  all  their  designs*  The 
liberty  of  the  captive  queen  was  not  their  sole  object;  neither, 
though  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  Norfolk,  did  the  caution  of 
his  proceedings  accord  with  the  ardour  and  extent  of  their  pur* 
poses*  They  possessed  in  the  North  large  estates,  and  an  here* 
ditary  influence  over  the  inhabitants.  Their  aim  was  to  bring 
about,  with  a  change  of  religion,  a  revolution  in  the  government 
of  the  kingdom*  To  this  end  they  had  solicited  the  assistance  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  the  avowed  and  bigotted  patron  of  the  papal 
church.  Philip,  delighted  with  the  idea  of  involving  England  in 
a  civil  war,  gave  his  promise  to  the  earls  of  money  and  troops, 
whenever  they  would  take  the  field  with  their  forces,  surprise 
any  place  of  strength,  or  rescue  the  queen  of  Scots*  Even  the 
ports  had  been  sounded  where  a  landing  could  be  best  effected; 
while,  under  commercial  pretences,  an  able  officer  was  dispatched 
into  England,  that  the  rebels  might  be  sure  of  a  leader  of  expe- 
rience. In  the  conduct  of  this  project,  frequent  messages  and 
meetings  passed  between  the  two  earls;  circumstances  which  were 
faithfully  reported  to  Elizabeth.  Unconscious  of  their  real  pur- 
pose, and  suspecting  merely  a  connexion  with  the  schemes  of 
Norfolk,  she  summoned  the  earls  to  appear  in  her  presence.  Upon 
their  hesitation  to  obey  the  call,  a  second  was  issued  still  more 
peremptory.  Aware  of  their  designs,  and  dreading  a  discovery, 
the  earls  believed  that  no  alternative  remained:  instantly  setting 
up  their  standard,  they  prepared,  by  alleging  their  motives,  to 
justify  their  rebellion*  The  re-establishment  of  the  catholic  re- 
ligion; the  settling  the  order  of  succession;  and  the  defence  of 
the  ancient  nobility,  were  the  pleas  they  urged  in  defence  of  their 
conduct.  From  among  the  lower  ranks  numbers  flocked  to  them; 
but  the  leaders  wanted  capacity  to  render  their  enterprise  for- 
midable. The  prudence  and  vigilance  displayed  by  Elizabeth  on 
this  occasion,  was  equalled  only  by  the  ardour  with  which  she 
was  served*  Mary,  on  die  first  rumour  of  what  was  passing,  was 
removed  to  Coventry,  a  place  which  to  be  taken  would  require 
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a  regular  siege.  A  detachment  from  among  the  insurgents  sent 
to  rescue  her,  returned  without  having  effected  their  purpose* 
As  the  troops  of  the  queen,  assembled  front  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  advanced  to  meet  the  rebels,  they  retired  from  before 
them*  In  these  retreats,  their  spirits  sunk  as  their  numbers  gnu 
dually  melted  away.  Despair,  and  uncertainty  whither  to  fly, 
kept  for  a  time  a  small  body  among  the  mountains,  who  were  at 
length  obliged  to  disperse.  The  two  chiefs,  with  the  coftntess  of 
Northumberland,  took  refuge  on  the  Scottish  borders,  where 
they  wandered  some  days  in  the  wastes  of  Liddisdale,  till,  plun- 
dered by  banditti,  and  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  the  season,*  they 
were  left  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Westmoreland,  having 
been  concealed  by  some  friends,  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  the 
Netherlands;  while  Northumberland  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
regent,  who  had  advanced  with  some  troops  towards  the  borders. 

Elizabeth  at  length  became  weary  of  her  dangerous  captive, 
whose  detention  formed  a  pretence  for  perpetual  cabals.  She  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  resign  her  into  the  hands  of  the  regent, 
whose  interest  was  so  nearly  involved  in  her  security.  A  nego- 
tiation for  this  purpose  was  commenced,  and  carried  to  some 
length,  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  bishop 
of  Roes,  who,  joined  by  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassador?, 
remonstrated  earnesdy  against  the  infamy  of  the  act.  An  acci- 
dent, in  the  mean  time,  for  ever  prevented  a  revival  of  the  plan* 
The  regent  fell  a  victim  to  private  resentment,  by  the  rage  of  a 
man  whom  he  had  mortally  offended,  who  assassinated  him  at 
Linlithgow,  in  his  way  from  Stirling^  Edinburgh.  His  admini- 
stration had  been  popular;  he  had  dispensed  justice  with  impar- 
tiality, repressed  with  courage  the  licentiousness  of  the  borderers, 
and  established  tranquillity  in  the  country.  He  was  long  remem- 
bered among  the  commons  by  the  tide  of  the  Good  Regent. 

The  party  of  the  king  was  by  this  unexpected  blow  filled 
with  consternation,  nor  was  Elizabeth  less  affected;  while  the 
adherents  of  Mary,  to  whom  the  assassin  fled,  received  him 
with  joy  and  triumph.  By  their  indecent  exultations  they  drew 
upon  themselves  suspicions  of  having  been  accessary  to  the  mur- 
der. On  the  day  succeeding  to  the  catastrophe,  Scott  and  Ker, 
two  zealous  friends  of  the  queen,  entered  England  in  arms,  and 
phirtdered  and  burnt  the  surrounding  country. 

•  December  21st,  1569. 
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During  the  anarchy  which  followed  the  death  of  Murray, 
every  species  of  irregularity  was  practised  with  impunity.  To 
restrain  these  evils,  a  convention  of  the  nobles  assembled  them- 
selves to  deliberate  respecting  a  successor  to  the  regent.  The 
adherents  of  the  queen  refused  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and 
protested  against  its  proceedings.  The  faction  of  the  king  were 
also  divided  in  their  opinions.  Maidand,  who*  had  been  liberated 
by  Kirkaldy,  laboured  to  bring  about  a  coalition  between  the 
parties,  and  proposed  to  admit  the  queen,  joindy  with  her  son, 
to  a  share  in  the  government.  Elizabeth,  on  the  contrary,  still 
adhering  to  her  ancient  system,  sought  to  perpetuate  disorder 
and  animosity,  and  to  multiply  the  factions  by  which  the  king- 
dom was  torn.  The  convention  broke  up  without  any  decision, 
and  a  new  meeting,  to  which  all  parties  were  invited,  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  1st  of  May  (1570).  Maidand  and  Kirkaldy,  who 
were  most  active  in  their  endeavours  to  heal  the  wounds  of  their 
bleeding  country,  and  who  both  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  king,  were  themselves  divided  in  opinion,  respecting  the 
propriety  of  admitting  Mary  to  a  share  in  the  administration. 

At  this  juncture  an  envoy  arrived  from,  France,  with  pro- 
mises of  a  powerful  succour  to  the  friends  of  the  queen.  The  eari 
of  Sussex,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  assembling  an  army  on 
the  borders,  added  strength  and  spirits  to  the  party  of  the  king. 
The  rage  of  the  adverse  factions,  which  had  been  in  some  degree 
suspended  by  the  attempt  towards  a  coalition,  revived,  on  the 
failure  of  this  plan,  with  its  ancient  fury.  Morton  the  most  able 
leader  on  the  side  of  the  kiqg,  solicited  the  interposition  and  aid 
of  Elizabeth.  The  chiefs  of  the  faction  of  the  queen  marched 
to  Edinburgh,  within  whose  gates,  by  the  influence  of  Kirkaldy, 
they  were  reluctantly  admitted.  The  earl  of  Atholl  and  Mart- 
land,  together  with  Kirkaldy,  embraced, 'almost  openly,  their 
party;  while  the  duke  and  lord  Herries  resumed  their  places  in 
the  councils.  They  published  a  proclamation,  declaratory  of 
their  intention  to  support  the  authority  of  the  queen;  nor  did 
they  seem  inclined  to  quit  the  city  before  the  approaching  con- 
vention, in  which  they  trusted  to  secure  a  majority  of  voices. 

The  nobles,  who  still  remained  faithful  to  the  king,  though 
weakened  by  the  defection  of  many  of  their  friends,  met  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  day  appointed  (May  1st)  and  issued  a  counter- 
proclamation,  by  which  they  declared  the  adherents  of  the  queen 
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j[-  to  be  traitors  to  their  country,  and  charged  them  with  the  mur- 
, .  der  both  of  Darnley  and  the  regent.  The  assistance  of  Elizabeth 
r.  was  necessary  to  enable  them  either  to  elect  a  new  regent,  or  to 
take  the  field  against  their  adversaries;  nor  did  she  suffer  them 
long  to  implore  her  in  vain.  Sir  William  Drury,  by  her  order, 
marched  into  Scotland,  with  a  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred 
horse;  when,  on  being  joined  by  the  adherents  of  die  king,  he 
advanced  towards  Glasgow,  from  which  he  forced  the  adverse^ 
party,  who  had  already  begun  their  attacks,  precipitately  to  retire. 
Having  plundered  the  neighbouring  country,  which  belonged  tQ 
the  Hamiltons,  seized  some  of  their  castles,  and  razed  others, 
he  returned  with  his  forces  to  Edinburgh. 

Under  the  protection  of  Drury,  Lenox  returned  into  Scot- 
land, whom  it  was  the  secret  wish  of  Elizabeth  to  raise  to  the 
regency.  To  this  dignity  his  relation  to  the  young  monarch,  his 
illustrious  birth,  and  royal  alliances,  appeared  .to  give  him  a 
natural  claim.  An  open  support  of  the  title  of  Lenox  might  have 
proved  to  his  patroness  of  dangerous  consequences;  nor  did  she 
venture  to  act  decisively  in  his  favour,  till  encouraged  to  be 
explicit  by  a  singular  event.  A  bull  was  issued  by  pope  Pius  V., 
by  which  Elizabeth  was  excommunicated,  deprived  of  her  king* 
dom,  and  her  subjects  absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 
Felton,  an  Englishman,  had  the  temerity  to  fix  this  mandate 
on  the  gates  of  the  bishop  of  London's  palace.  This  step,  imputed 
by  the  queen  to  a  combination  of  the  catholic  princes  against  her, 
led  her  to  suspect  some  plot  in  favour  of  Mary.  .Thus  circum- 
stanced, and  convinced  that  on  her  influence  in  Scotland  the 
safety  of  her  own  kingdom  depended,  she  renewed  her  promises 
of  protection  to  the  party  of  the  king,  encouraged  them  to  proceed 
to  the  election  of  a  regent,  and  even  pointed  out  the  earl  of 
Lenox  as  having  the  best  tide.  By  a  convention  of  the  whole 
party,  on  the  12th  of  July,  this  dignity  was  accordingly  conferred 
upon  him.  ' 

His  first  act,  on  his  elevation,  was  to  prevent  the  meeting  of 
a  parliament,  summoned  by  the  party  of  the  queen  to  assemble 
at  Linlithgow.  He  marched  afterwards  against  the  earl  of  Hunt-  . 
ley,  Mary's  lieutenant  in  the  North,  and  forced  the  garrison 
placed  by  him  in  Brechin  to  surrender  at  discretion.  He  also 
made  himself  master  of  some  other  castles.  Emboldened  by  this 
successful  commencement  of  his  administration,  and  by  the,  army 
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of  Sussex,  hovering  on  the  borders,  he  deprived  Maidand  of  his 
office  of  secretary,  and  proclaimed  him  with  the  duke,  Huntly, 
and  other  leaders  of  the  party,  traitors  and  enemies  to  their 
country*     . 

Since  her  captivity  in  England,  Mary  had  corresponded  with 
the  king  of  Spain,  to  whom,  in  the  present  situation  of  their  affirirs, 
her  adherents  addressed  themselves.  By  their  persuasions,  the 
duke  of  Alva  was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  them  a  small  supply 
of  money  and  arms,  and  to  send  two  of  his  officers,  to  take  a  view 
of  the  country,  and  examine  its  coasts  and  harbours,  But  this  as- 
sistance so  inadequate  to  their  relief,  would  have  availed  them  .but 
little,  had  not  their  safety  been  secured  by  another  circumstance, 
a  treaty  carrying  on  by  Elizabeth,  under  pretence  of  restoring 
Mary  to  her  throne.  But  little  progress  had  been  made  in  this 
negotiation,  till  the  peace  concluded  in  France,  between  the  catho* 
lies  and  the  protestants,  by  awakening  her  fears  respecting  the 
interposition  of  Charles,  quickened  the  motions  of  Elizabeth- 
Having  affected  to  treat  her  prisoner  with  greater  lenity,  and  to 
listen  to  the  solicitations  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  in  her  behalf, 
she  laboured,  in  proof  of  her  sincerity,  to  procure  between  the 
contending  parties  in  Scotland  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Lenox, 
elated  with  his  success,  and  flattering  himself  with  a  triumph  over 
his  enemies,  whose  forces  and  estates  were  discouraged  and  ex* 
hausted,  refused  at  first  to  accede  to  this  measure,  till  compelled 
by  considerations  which  affected  his  own  safety.  A  cessation  of 
arms  was  agreed  upon  for  two  months,  to  commence  on  the  3d 
of  September:  this  truce,  renewed  from  time  to  time,  continued 
till  the  1st  of  April  in  the  ensuing  year. 

Cecil  and  sir  Walter  Mildmay*  were  sent  by  Elizabeth  to 
the  captive  queen,  the  hour  of  whose  deliverance  appeared  to  be 
really  approaching.  The  propositions  which  were  made  to  her, 
though  advantageous  to  Elizabeth,  were  not  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  Mary.  It  was  required  that  she  should  ratify  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh;  that  she  should  renounce  any  pretensions  to  the 
English  crown,  during  the  lives  of  the  present  sovereign  ?nd 
those  of  her  posterity;  that  she  should  adhere  to  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  and  pardon  those  subjects  who  had 
taken  up  arms  against  her.  Also,  that  she  should  engage  to  hold 

*  %he  former  jptime-minister,  the  Utter  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
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no  correspondence,  and  to  countenance  no  enterprise,  that  might 
tend  to  disturb  die  government  of  Elizabeth.  Some  persons  of 
rank  were  demanded  as  hostages  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
engagement;  and  a  few  castles  on  the  borders  required  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  Elisabeth.  To  some  of  these  propositions  Maiy 
agreed,  while  others  she  endeavoured  to  evade*  Copies  of  theifc 
were  in  the  mean  time  transmitted  by  her  to  die  pope,  to  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  to  the  duke  of  Alva:  to  these 
potentates  she  intimated,  that,  without  a  timely  and  vigorous  in* 
terposition  in  her  behalf,  she  should  be  obliged  to  purchase  liberty 
at  the  price  proposed  to  hen  But  the  pope  had  exhausted  his 
treasury  by  efforts  against  the  Turks.  Charles  was  meditating  a 
conspiracy  against  his  huguenot  subjects.  Philip  was  engaged  in 
hostilities  against  the  infidels,  and  involved  in  disputes  with  his 
Own  subjects.  For  these  reasons  Mary  was  advised,  without  de- 
pending on  foreign  aid,  to  conclude  for  herself  the  best  terms 
she  could  procure. 

Thus  circumstanced,  she  consented  to  the  majority  of  Eliza- 
beth's demands,  while  she  seemed  to  promise  still  farther  con* 
cessions.  But  however  solemnly  this  treaty  had  been  carried  on, 
it  was  intended,  on  the  part  of  the  English  cabinet,  only  to  gain 
time,  and  to  amuse  the  allies  of  the  Scottish  queen.  After  her 
ungenerous  treatment  of  Mary,  who,  notwithstanding  her  con* 
finement,  had  found  means  to  excite  in  England  dangerous  com- 
motions, Elizabeth  durst  not  dismiss  her:  the  probable  effects  of 
her  resentment  were  too  formidable  to  be  hazarded.  Could  it 
be  supposed  that  she  would  hold  herself  bound  by  any  engage- 
ments extorted  from  her  by  the  necessity  of  her  situation?  What 
security  could  she  give  for  her  future  conduct?  or  what  benefits 
could  efface  the  remembrance  of  the  injuries  she  had  suffered? 
One  act  of  injustice  involves  others  in  its  tram;  one  prevarication 
may  entangle  us  in  endless  falsehood. 

While  these  reasonings  passed  in  the  mind  of  Elizabeth,  she 
suffered  them  not  to  appear  in  her  conduct*  Seven  of  her  privy- 
counsellors  were  commissioned  to  settle  the  articles  of  the  treaty: 
the  bishops  of  Ross,  of  Galloway,  and  lord  Levingstone,  were 
appointed,  as  her  ambassadors,  by  Mary;  while  the  regent  was 
required  to  name  proper  persons  to  appear  on  the  part  of  the 
king.  The  earl  of  Morton,  the  abbot  of  Dunfermling,  and  sir 
|ames  Macgill,  were  die  persons  chosen  by  Lenox.  The  pro- 
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trmcted  preparations  for  their  journey  accorded  with  the  wishts 
of  Elizabeth:  they  however  at  length  arrived  in  London,  where 
they  met  the  commissioners  of  thp  rival  queens,  February.  19th, 
1571*  The  ambassadors  of  Mary  discovered  by  their  compli- 
ances a  sincere  desire  to  accommodate  every  difference,  and  to 
accomplish  the  deliverance  of  their  mistress.  In  vindication/  of 
their  conduct,  and  in  justification  of  their  treatment  of  their 
queen,  Morton  and  his  associates  spoke  of  the  limited  power  of 
princes,  and  the  natural  right  of  subjects  to  resist  and  control 
them,  in  terms  that  could  not  fail  of  shocking  Elisabeth,  whose 
notions  *of  the  regal  prerogative  are  sufficiently  known*  They 
also  declared,  that,  with  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  king,  they 
neither  had  nor  could  have  instructions  to  consent  to  any  treaty 
by  which  it  might  be  subverted,  or  even  impaired  in  the  smallest 
degree.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  this  reply:  the  hand 
Of  Elizabeth  had  seated  James  on  the  throne,  where  her  power 
upheld  him:  to  whatever  conditions  she  should  think  proper  to 
prescribe,  he  could  have  no  choice  but  submission.  She  however 
affected  to  consider  this  frivolous  objection  as  altogether  insu- 
perable, and,  furnished  with  a  pretence,  put  a  stop  to  the  nego- 
tiations, till  the  regent  should  think  proper  to  &end  ambassadors 
with  greater  powers.  After  having  been  deluded  with  the  hope 
of  liberty  for  ten  months,  the  unhappy  Mary  beheld  herself  more 
strictly  guarded  with  no  prospect  of  escape  remaining  to  her: 
the  friends  who  still  adhered  to  her  cause,  were,  without  an  ally 
or  a  protector,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  enemies,  whom  success 
had  rendered  insolent  and  ferocious. 

The  loss  of  Dumbarton  followed,  and  the  capture  and  death 
of  Hamilton,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  a  severe  blow  to  the 
faction  of  the  queen,  to  which  it  afforded  a  pretence  for  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities,  which  recommenced  with  additional  fury. 
Kirkaldy,  who,  during  the  truce,  had  been  careful  to  strengthen 
his  garrison,  declared,  by  a  proclamation,  the  authority  of  the 
regent  to  be  illegal  and  usurped.  To  this  he  added  a  command, 
that  within  six  hours  the  favourers  of  Lenox  should  quit  the 
town.  He  then  seized  the  arms  belonging  to  the  citizens,  planted 
a  battery  on  the  steeple  of  St.  Giles,  repaired  the  walls,  fortified 
the  gates  of  the  city,  and  held  out  the  metropolis  against  the 
regent.  The  duke,  with  other  chiefs  of  the  parry,  hastened  with 
their  followers  to  Edinburgh;  and,  having  received  from  Franca. 
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some  ammunition,  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  formed  an  army 
within  its  walls.  On  the  other  side,  Morton  seiaed  and  fortified 
Leith,  where  the  regent  joined  him  with  a  body  of  troops.  Daily 
skirmishes,  with  various  success,  took  place  between  the  armies. 

A  parliament  had  been,  some  time  previous  to  these  events, 
summoned  by  the  regent  to  assemble  in  the  liberties,  though  with* 
out  the  walls  of  Edinburgh,  when  Kirkaldy  had  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  disturb  their  deliberations.  Having  passed  an  act,  whereby 
Maidand,  and  some  others,  were  attainted,  they  had  adjourned 
from  the  14th  of  May,  1571,  to  the  28th  of  August.  The  op- 
posite faction,  with  the  same  show  of  authority,  followed  this 
example.  A  declaration  of  the  que*n  was  produced  on  this  oc- 
casion, of  the  invalidity  of  the  deed  by  which  she  had  resigned 
the  crown;  and  an  act  was  passed,  pronouncing  the  resignation 
to  have  been  extorted  by  fear,  to  be  null  in  itself,  and  in  all  its 
consequences;  and  enjoining  the  nation  to  acknowledge  the  queen 
as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  to  support  those  who  acted  in  her 
name.  By  another  statute  the  establishment  of  the  proteatant  re- 
ligion was  confirmed;  and,  in  imitation  of  their  adversaries,  a 
new  meeting  appointed  on  the  26th  of  August. 

During  these  transactions  the  kingdom  was  desolated  by 
civil  dissensions:  friends  and  families  were  divided,  and  arranged 
under  different  standards:  iing*8*men  and  queer?  $-men  were  the 
terms  of  political  distinction,  under  which  die  ties  of  nature,  and 
the  sympathies  of  affection,  were  outraged  and  violated.  To  civil 
fury,  religious  rage,  more  bloody  and  unrelenting,  added  its  ter- 
rors. The  two  great  parties  were  ^subdivided  by  numberless  dis- 
tinctions and  shades  of  difference,  which  their  several  chiefs 
sought  to  soften  and  unite.  By  Morton,  the  most  able  and  pow- 
erful of  the  adherents  of  the  king,  a  particular  course  was  held: 
prompted  by  the  court  of  England,  he  moved  only  according  to 
its  dictates,  and  thwarted  every  measure  that  might  tend  to  con- 
ciliation; while,  from  the  protection  of  Elizabeth,  whom  he  ser- 
ved with  fidelity,  his  power  and  credit  received  daily  accession* 
'The  time  drew  near  for  the  meeting  of  the  several  parlia- 
ments: in  that  held  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  which  assembled 
at  Edinburgh,  three  peers  and  two  bishops  only  appeared*  With 
an  authority  so  contemptible,  they  presumed  to  pass  an  act  for 
the  attainder  of  two  hundred  persons  of  the  opposite  party.  The 
meeting  at  Stilling  was  numerous  and  spfendid.  Three  earls, 
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Argyle,  Egiinton,  and  Casails,  who  were  among  the  most  pow- 
erful nobles  of  th$  kingdom,  and  lord  Boyd,  who  had  been  a 
commissioner  of  Mary  at  York  and  Westminster,  zealous  in  her 
cause,  and  admitted  to  her  most  secret  councils,  were  prevailed 
on  by  the  regent  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  king.  In 
turbulent  periods,  amidst  the  change  of  interest  and  the  shifting 
of  principle,  when  temptation  abounds  and  varies  its  form,  fidelity 
is  rare,  and  consistency  still  rarer.  This  defection,  which  added 
strength  to  the  regent,  and  reflected  reputation  on  his  cause,  in* 
jured  in  proportion  that  of  the  queen*  The  parliament  of  Stirling, 
after  the  example  of  that  of  Edinburgh,  framed  acts  against  the 
faction  of  their  adversaries.  But,  in  the  midst  of  their  security) 
while  confiding  in  their  numbers,  they  were,  early  one  morning, 
suddenly  roused  by  the  cries  of  the  enemy  in  the  centre  of  die 
town.  The  houses  of  every  person  of  distinction  were  in  an  in* 
stant  surrounded,  while  the  regent,  Argyle,  Morton,  Egiinton, 
Cassils,  and  other  noblemen,  were  seized  as  prisoners,  and 
mounted  behind  troopers,  prepared  to  carry  them  with  speed  to 
Edinburgh.  This  daring  blow,  struck  by  Kirkaldy,  might  have 
for  ever  terminated  the  contest,  and  restored  peace  to  his  bleed- 
ing country,  but  for.  the  too  great  solicitude  of  his  friends  re- 
specting his  personal  safety.  Having  been  prevailed  on  to  decline 
conducting  the  enterprise,  four  hundred  men,  by  his  directions, 
set  out  from  Edinburgh,  and,  commanded  by  Huntly,  lord  Claud 
Hamilton,  and  Scott  of  Buccleugh,  marched  towards  the  south, 
whence,  wheeling  to  the  right,  horses  being  provided  for  the  in- 
fantry, they  rode  straight  to  Sterling,  on  whose  walls,  which  they 
reached  by  four  in  the  morning,  not  a  single  sentry  was  posted, 
neither  was  any  man  awake  about  the  place.  From  Morton  only, 
among  those  whom  they  seized,  did  they  meet  any  resistance. 
The  obstinate  courage  with  which  he  defended  his  house,  obli- 
ged them  to  set  it  on  fire ;  nor  did  he  surrender  till  forced  out 
by  the  flames.  Some  time  necessarily  elapsed  in  his  siege,  dur- 
ing which  the  private  men,  unused  to  discipline,  left  their  colours, 
and  began  to  rifle  the  shops  and  houses.  The  uproar  quickly 
reached  the  castle,  whence  the  earl  of  Mar  sallied,  with  thirty 
soldiers,  and  fired  briskly  upon  the  enemy,  of  whom  the  officers 
only  had  kept  together.  The  townsmen  flew  to  arms  in  aid  of 
their  governor,  and  struck  into  the  assailants  a  panic  dread* 
While  some  fled,  others  surrendered  themselves  to  those  who 
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had  recently  been  their  prisoners :  the  borderers,  who  followed 
Scott,  by  carrying  off  all  the  horses  prevented  a  pursuit,  or  not 
man  of  their  party  would  have  escaped*  The  loss  on  the  side  of 
the  king  was  inconsiderable,  excepting  by  the  death  of  the  re- 
gent. Among  the  soldiers  of  the  queen — u  Think  on  the  arch* 
bishop  of  St.  Andrew's"  was  the  word;  and  to  his  memory  Le- 
nox was  made  a  sacrifice*  The  officer  to  whom  he  surrendered 
lost  his  life  in  his  defence :  that  he  was  slain  by  the  orders  of 
lord  Claud  Hamilton  was  generally  believed*  This  enterprise 
had 'been  planned  by  Kirkaldy  with  consummate  skill,  prudence, 
and  secrecy ;  its  failure  must  be  attributed  to  the  desperate  valour 
of  Morton,  and  to  the  licentious  irregularity  of  the  troops  of  the 
assailants. 

The  assembled  nobles  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  election 
of  a  new  regent,  for  which  office,  Morton,  Mar,  and  Argyle, 
were  the  candidates*  A  majority  prevailed  in  favour  of  Mar, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  moderation,  disinterested* 
ness,  and, humanity:  his  power  was  inferior  to  that  of  Argyle, 
his  talents  to  those  of  Morton;  circumstances  which,  by  render- 
ing him  less  formidable  to  the  nobles,  contributed  to  his  eleva- 
tion* His  recent  merit  also,  in  having  rescued  the  party  from  cer- 
tain destruction,  added  strength  to  his  claim* 

During  these  transactions  in  Scotland,  the  proceedings  in 
England,  not  less  interesting  to  Mary,  proved  more  fatal  to  her 
cause*  An  act  had  been  passed  in  the  English  parliament,  by 
which,  to  claim  any  right  to  the  crown  while  the  queen  was  living, 
to  prefer  to  her  the  tide  of  any  other  person,  or  to  maintain  that 
the  parliament  might  not  settle  and  limit  the  order  of  succession, 
were  declared  to  be  high  treason*  This  statute  was  a  blow  aimed 
at  the  captive  queen  and  her  adherents*  A  treaty  of  marriage 
was  also  carrying  on  between  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
a  prince  of  the  blood-royal  of  France;  during  which  negotiation 
the  French  court  could  not,  with  propriety,  give  open  succour  to 
the  cause  of  the  Scottish  queen* 

Thus  circumstanced,  Mary  considered  France,  which  she  had 
hitherto  looked  to  as  her  most  powerful  support,  as  already 
united  to  her  enemy*  Under  this  conviction,  she  turned  her 
views  towards  Spain;  with  which,  through  the  bishop  of  Ross, 
she  already  held  a  secret  correspondence;  and  which  had,  from 
time  to  time,  supplied  both  herself,  and  her  friends  in  Scotland, 
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with  small  pecuniary  sums*  Ridolphi,  a  Florentine  gentleman, 
residing  in  London  under  the  character  of  a  banker,  but  privately 
acting  as  an  agent  fof  the  pope,  was  the  person  entrusted  with 
this  intrigue.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  on  his  promise  Koft  forbearing 
all  farther  intercourse  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  had  been  lately 
restored  by  Elizabeth  to  freedom.  It  was  to  him,  without  whose 
concurrence  she  took  no  step  of  importance,  that  Mary  thought 
it  necessary  to  communicate  the  secret  of  her  negotiation  with 
Spain.  In  a  long  letter,  written  to  him  in  cypher,  she  complained 
of  the  desertion  of  the  French  court;  declared  her  resolution  of 
imploring  aid  from  Spain,  now  become  her  only  resource;  and 
recommended  the  Florentine  to  his  confidence,  as  a  person  capable 
of  advancing  the  scheme.  This  letter,  which,  after  having  decy- 
phered,  Norfolk  commanded  his  secretary  to  burn,  was,  together 
with  other  treasonable  papers,  hid  under  the  duke's  own  bed* 

Norfolk  had  by  a  variety  of  motives  and  many  arguments  been 
induced  to  enter  into  the  plot  of  Ridolphi,  of  which  the  English 
court  had,  from  an  intercepted  agent,  received  some  intimation; 
and  Which  an  accident  at  length  completely  discovered.*  Betrayed 
by  his  own  servants,  on  whose  fidelity  he  relied,  Norfolk,  while 
confidently  asserting  his  innocence,  was  confounded  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  hidden  papers;  and  induced,  by  this  unexpected 
treachery,  to  acknowledge  his  guilt,  and  throw  himself  on  the 
clemency  of  the  queen.  But  his  offence  was  of  too  high  a  nature, 
and  had  been  too  frequently  repeated,  to  hope  for  pardon.  Eliza- 
beth wished  to  give  an  -example  to  her  subjects,  and  to  deter 
them  from  intriguing  with  the  captive  queen.  Norfolk,  tried  by 
his  peers,  was  found  guilty,  and  expiated  his  offences  on  the  scak 
fold.  The  bishop  of  Ross,  the  prime  agent  of  Mar}*,  was  also  taken 
into  custody,  his  papers  searched,  and  himself  committed  to  die 
Tower,  whence,  after  along  confinement,  and  rigorous  treatment, 
he  was  liberated  only  on  condition  that  he  should  quit  the  kingdom* 
The  affairs'  of  Mary  suffered  great  detriment  from  these  transac- 
tions ;  nor  was  she  suffered,  from  that  time,  to  have  an  ambassador 
at  the  English  court.The  Spanish  minister  received  a  command  to 
leave  England.  A  stricter  guard  was  set  over  the  captive  queen, 
the  number  of  her  domestics  abridged,  and  no  person  permitted 
to  see  her  but  in  the  presence  of  her  keepers. 

*  Set  Memoir*  of  Elizabeth. 
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Irritated  by  the  attempt  of  Mary  against  her  government, 
and  foreseeing  a  tempest  gathering  ox^the  continent,  Elizabeth 
determined,  without  disguise,  to  embrace  and  assist  the  party  of 
the  king.  To  the  leaders  of  both  factions  this  resolution' was 
intimated*  Henceforth,  she  told  |hem,  that  she  should  consider 
A£ary,  who  had  conspired  against  her  crown  and  life,  as  unwor- 
thy of  protection,  nor  would  she  consent  to  restore  her  to  freedom, 
far  less  to  replace  her  cm  the  throne.  Having  exhorted  them; 
therefore,  to  unite  in  acknowledging  the  authority  bf  the  king* 
she  engaged,  'by  her  mediation,  to  procure  equitable  terms  for 
those  by  whom  it  had  been  hitherto  opposed.  To  these  promises, 
she  added  threats  agahist  those  who  should  still  remain  re* 
fractory.  Though  an  immediate  effect  was  not  produced  by  this 
declaration,  it  is  certain,  that,  by  so  explicit  a  discovery  of  the 
sentiments  of  Elizabeth,  the  hopes  of  one  party  was  animated  in 
the  same  proportion  as  those  of  the  other  were  depressed. 

Kirkaldy  still  held  out  the  town  and  casde  of  Edinburgh 
while  the  forces  of  the  regent  lay  at  Leith.  Both  parties,  avoid- 
ing a  decisive  engagement,  harassed  each  other  by  skirmishes 
and  attacks;  till,  by  the  perpetual  exercise  and  agitation  of  their 
passions,  they  were  wrought  up  to  a  degree  of  savage  fury.  The 
laws  of  war  and  of  humanity  were  alike  trampled  under  foot; 
nor  was  the  animosity  of  the  different  factions  confined  to  the 
field:  the  prisoners  taken  on  either  side  were,  whatever  might 
be  their  quality  or  rank,  hanged  without  mercy  and  without  a 
triaL  Fifty  of  these  wretched  victims  were  led  at  a  time  to  exe- 
cution; the  country  seemed  in  danger  of  depopulation;  nor  was 
it  till  after  both  sides  had  severely  suffered,  that  this  barbarous 
practice  was  discontinued.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  cas- 
de began  at  length  to  suffer  for  want  of  provisions;  the  enemy 
having  destroyed  all  the  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
and  planted  in  every  house  of  strength  small  garrisons.  A  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  procured  by  the  mediation  of  the  English 
and  French  ambassadors,  could  only  have  preserved  them  from 
the  misery  of  famine. 

A  defensive  alliance  had  been  entered  into  between  the  crowns 
of  England  and: France:  the  two  kingdoms,  in  consequence  of 
this  treaty,  affected  to  act  in  concert  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 
The  truce  procured  by  them,  while  it  afforded  a  seasonable  re- 
lief to  the  friends  of  Mary  in  the  south,  proved  fatal  to  her  ad- 
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herents  in  the  north,  where  a  superiority  had  beenstUl  maintain- 
ed  by  the  efforts  of  sir  Adam  Gordon.  That  part  of  the  kingdom 
would  in  a  short  time  probably  have  submitted  to  the  queen,  but 
for  the  suspension  of  hostilities. 

But  notwithstanding  the  gallantry  and  success  of  Gordon, 
the  interest  of  Mary  was  evidently  declining,  both  in  her  own 
country,  and  in  that  of  her  rival,  whose  jealousy  of  foreigners 
made  them  regard  with  abhorrence  her  negotiations  with  the  court 
Of  Spain.  The  parliament,  which  met  in  May,  1572,  having  pro- 
ceeded against  the  queen  of  Scots  as  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
to  the  kingdom,  brought  in  'a  bill  to  declare  her  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  to  deprive  her  of  die  right  of  succeeding  to  the 
crown.  To  the  mortification  suffered  by  Mary  from  these  severe 
proceedings  in  England,  was  added  that  of  the  neglect  of  her 
continental  allies.  The  duke  of  Montmorency,  who  came  over 
from  the  French  king,  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  league 
with  England,  contented  himself  with  demanding  for  the  captive 
queen  only  a  slight  mitigation  of  the  rigours  of  her  imprisonment; 
and  even  this  request  was  urged  with  so  little  warmth,  that  it 
was  productive  of  no  consequence. 

Elizabeth,  gratified  by  the  alliance  with  France,  from  which 
she  promised  herself  an  increase  of  security,  turned  her  whole 
attention  towards  Scotland.  But  while  she  laboured  to  effect  an 
agreement  between  the  contending  parties,  an  event  took  place 
in  France  which  filled  Europe  with  horror.  The  hugenots,  whom 
promises  of  safety  and  favour  had  allured  to  the  court  and  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom,  were,  in  one  barbarous  and  undistinguishing 
carnage,  devoted  to  general  destruction.*  By  the  protestantsthis 
massacre  was  considered  but  as  the  prelude  to  some  more  effectual 
blow,  in  a  general  conspiracy  against  their  sect,  by  the  princes  of 
the  Romish  church.  This  notion  was  supported  by  too  many  facts 
not  to  operate  against  the  cause  of  Mary:  her  attachment  to  a 
religion  by  which  its  votaries  were  allowed  to  violate  their  faith 
with  the  enemies  of  their  church,  could  not  fail  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion of  just  distrust.  Against  the  league  formed  to  overthrow 
the  reformation,  a  general  confederacy  of  its  adherents  could  only 
be  opposed:  a  strict  union  with  Elizabeth,  and  the  concurrence 
of  both  nations,  appeared  necessary  to  a  defence  of  the  common 
cause. 

*  See  Memoirs  of  Catherine  de  Medicis.  .^ .. 
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Of  thiB  conjuncture  of  aflairs,  the  regent  availed  himself,  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  general  peace;  nor  could  his  eflbrti 
have  failed  of  success,  but  for  the  jealousy  of  Morton,  whose 
pretensions  to  the  regency  having  suffered  a  disappointment,  he 
had  never  forgiven  his  rival  the  defeat:  by  his  wealth,  his  abili- 
ties, and  the  patronage  of  England,  he  was  enabled  but  too  suc- 
cessfully to  thwart  every  pacific  and  conciliating  measure*  With 
him  all  those  of  the  queen's  party,  who  were  in  the  possession  of 
lands,  gladly  concurred.  The  miseries  of  civil  war  were  thus 
protracted  by  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  an  interested  few. 

The  regent,  who  loved  his  country,  and  whose  integrity  had 
even  procured  him  the  confidence  of  his  enemies,  beheld  the 
odious  selfishness  of  his  party,  which  still  frustrated  his  most 
patriotic  plans,  with  a  grief  and  mortification  that  seized  on  his 
spirits,  and  gradually  conducted  him  to  the  tomb.  On  the  29th 
of  October*  1572,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion,  and  expired,  regretted  and  esteemed  by  the  virtuous  of  both 
factions,  who  united  in  the  acknowledgment  of  his  honour  and 
his  worth.  # 

Morton,  supported  by  Elizabeth,  and  against  whom  no  com- 
petitor  ventured  to  appear,  was,  notwithstanding  the  fears  of  the 
people  and  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles,  put  in  possession  of  the 
vacant  office,  and  made  the  fourth  who,  in  the  space  of  five  years, 
had  been  elected  to  the  regency. 

Knox,  the  prime  instrument  of  the  establishment 'of  the  re- 
formation in  Scotland,  expired  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  year, 
on  the  27th  of  November,  and  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  His  eulogium  was  pronounced  by  the  earl  of  Morton,  who 
was  present  at  his  funeral,  and  who  had  often  smarted  from  his 
temerity,  in  a  few  words:  *  There  lies  one,'  said  he,  <  who  never 
feared  the  free  of  man*' 

Morton,  though  not  from  the  generous  motives  that  had  in- 
fluenced the  /former  regent,  began  at  length  to  labour  in  earnest 
for  peace.  Those  calamities  and  confusions  to  which  he  had  here* 
tofore  owed  his  power,  had  in  his  present  station  become  detri- 
mental to  his  interest.  His  authority  as  regent,  while  so  many 
of  the  nobility  continued  in  arms  against  him,  was  necessarily 
enfeebled  and  rendered  precarious.  Nor  was  Elizabeth  less 
earnest  to  extinguish  die  fires  she  had  kindled*  Her  confidence 
%  France  had  been  brokeh  by  the  late  event:  to  this  was  added 
Vot.  III.  P 
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a  warning  by  her  ambassador,  that  the  French  held  correspon- 
dence with  the  adherents  of  Mary  in  Scotland,  whom  they  en- 
couraged in  their  disaffection  to  the  existing  government.  The  - 
duke  of  Alva  also,  with  less  disguise,  carried  on  his  intrigues, 
and  meditated  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom.  To  unite  the  two 
parties,  appeared  to  Elizabeth  the  only  safe  method  by  which 
these  projects  could  be  frustrated. 

The  friends  of  Mary  were  divided  into  two  factions,  at  the 
head  of  one  of  which  were  Cbatelherault  and  Huntley ;  white  * 
Maidand  and  Kirkaldy  were  the  leaders  of  the  other.  The  first 
overtures  were  made  by  the  regent  to  the  latter,  with  whom  he 
laboured  to  renew  the  negotiation,  which,  by  his  own  artifices, 
had  been  formerly  set  aside.  His  purposes  and  system  of  ^govern- 
ment were  known  to  Kirkaldy;  while  by  Maitland  he  was  con- 
considered  as  a  personal  and  implacable  enemy.  With  a  view  to 
gain  time,  and  to  put  in  practice  other  plans,  they  entouraged 
the  advances  of  Morton,  and  proposed  conditions  which  his  in- 
terest prompted  him  to  reject.  The  regent  saw  through  their  de- 
signs, and  the  snares  which  beset  his  path.  All  hopes  of  accom- 
modation of  course  vanished. 

Kirkaldy,  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  began  to  fire  on  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  which,  by  the  return  of  its  expelled  inhabi- 
tants, was  once  more  in  the  cause  of  the  king.  But  with  Cbatel- 
herault and*  Hundey,  with  whom  a  treaty  was  now  set  on  foot,  the 
cessation  of  arms  still  continued.  Less  scrupulous  than  the  other 
part}',  they  had  listened  eagerly  to  the  overtures  of  the  regent. 
The  approach  of  old  age  had  increased  the  natural  instability  and 
indolence  of  the  duke.  Five  years  had  civil  war  desolated  Scot- 
land, nor  had  its  ruinous  consequences  served  the  cause  of  the 
queen.  Neither  party  had  gained  honour,  and  both  had  been 
sufferers:  in  wasting  the  estates  of  their  adversaries,  they  had 
exhausted  and  destroyed  their  own.  The  misery  of  the  people 
led  them  to  long  for  a  peace.  Towards  this  desirable  end,  a  great 
step  was  taken  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Perth,  between  Chatel- 
herault  and  the  regent,  under  the  mediation  of  Killegrew  the 
English  ambassador.  All  parties  comprehended  in  this  treaty 
were  to  declare  their  approbation  of  the  reformed  religion;  to 
submit  to  the  government  of  the  king,  to  own  the  authority  of  the 
regent,  and  to  acknowledge  that  every  thing,  since  the  coronation  ' 
of  James,  done  in  opposition  to  it  was  illegal.  The  prisoners  on  . 
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both  sides  were  to  be  liberated,  and  the  land*  restored  to  their 
proper  owners.  The  act  of  attainder  passed  against  the  adherents 
of  the  queen  was  to  be  repealed,' and  indemnity  grafted  for  all 
the  offences  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  since  June,  156/* 
The  treaty  was  also  to  be  ratified  in  parliament,  by  the  common 
consent  of  both  parties,  February  23, 1673. 

Though  abandoned  by  his  associates,  Kirkaldy  lost  not  his 
•ourage,  nor  did  he  entertain  any  thoughts  of  accommodation. 
Though  all  Scotland  had  now  submitted  to  the  king,  he  still  re- 
solved, in  the  name  of  the  queen,  to  defend  the  castle,  and  to 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  foreign  succours.  The  regent  was  not  pro- 
vided for  carrying  on  a  siege,  till  Elizabeth,  anxious  to  terminate 
the  dissensions  in  Scotland  before  France  should  find  leisure  to 
interfere,  supplied  all  his  wants.  Sir  William  Drury,  with  fifteen 
hundred  foot,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  marched  into  Scotland,  and 
joined  the  forces  of  Morton;  when  the  trenches  were  opened  by 
the  combined  troops,  and  approaches  regularly  made  against  the 
castle.  The  gallant  Kirkaldy,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  a  sum 
of  money,  remitted  to  him  from  France,  and  betrayed  by  trea- 
chery into  the  hands  of  Morton,  defended  himself  with  a  spirit 
augmented  by  despair..  The  efforts  of  the  besiegers,  who,  with 
emulative  courage,  pushed  on  their  attacks,  were  for  three-and- 
thirty  days,  bravely  resisted:  nor  did  the  besieged  demand  a 
parley,  till  the  fortifications  were  battered  down,  one  of  the  wells 
in  the  casde  dried  up,  and  the  other  choaked  with  rubbish.  Even 
then  the  mind  of  Kirkaldy  was  unsubdued,  and  he  determined 
rather  to  fall  gloriously  behind  the  last  entrenchments,  than  to 
yield  to  his  inveterate  enemies.  This  heroic,  though  rash,  reso- 
lution was  opposed  by  a  mutiny  in  his  garrison,  which,  rising  up 
in  a  body,  forced  him  to  capitulate.  Kirkaldy  surrendered  himself, 
May  29th,  to  Drury,  the  English  general,  who,  in  the  name  of 
his  mistress,  promised  him  favourable  treatment.  James  Kirkaldy 
bis  brother,  Maitland,  lord  Hume,  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  a  few 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  soldiers, 
were  made  prisoners  on  this  occasion. 

Thus  was  the  civil  war  brought  to  a  termination;  and  even 
the'  shadow  of  sovereignty,  which  amidst  all  her  sufferings,  had 
still  remained  to  Mary,  totally  destroyed.  She  was  no  longer 
allowed  to  have  an  ambassador  in  England,  the  only  dignity 
which  she  had  for  some  time  retained.  Henceforth  she  must  bet 
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considered  as  an  exile,  stripped  of  ?ril  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
guarded  with  jealousy  in  one  kingdom,  and  deserted  and  for- 
gotten in  the  other* 

Kirkaldy  and  his  brave  associates  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Drurv,  by  whom  they  were  treated  with  respect  and  humanity, 
till  their  fate  should  be  determined  by  Elizabeth.  By  the  regent  it 
was  insisted,  that  they  should  be  given  up  to  the  punishment  due 
to  their  obstinacy  and  rebellion;  nor  should  he,  he  declared,  think 
himself  in  safety  so  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  live*  Without 
regarding  the  honour  of  Drury,  or  his  promises  made  in  her 
name,  Elizabeth  basely  yielded  these  heroes,  so  deserving  of  a 
better  fate,  into  the  hands  of  their  implacable  enemy,  who  first 
confined  them  in  separate  prisons,  and  then,  with  the  consent  of 
the  queen  of  England,  condemed  the  Kirkaldys  to  an  ignominous 
death.  Maitland,  who  expected  not  more  favourable  treatment, 
disappointed  the  malice  of  his  persecutors  by  withdrawing  him- 
self from  their  rage.  "  He  ended  his  days,"  says  Mervil,  u  after 
the  old  Roman  fashion." 

Mary  bewailed  in  prison,  with  vain  lamentations,  those  friends 
whom  the  regent  sacrificed  to  his  vengeance;  while  confinement, 
sorrow,  and  hope  deferred,  gradually  undermined  her  health.  At 
the  intercession  of  the  French  ambassador,  lord  Shrewsbury,  her 
keeper, 'was  permitted  to  carry  her  to  Buxton-wells,  which  were 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  place  of  her  imprisonment.  In  the 
course  of  that  year,  1573,  the  recal  of  the  duke  of  Alva  from  the 
Netherlands,  whence  he  had  negotiated  with  the  captive  queen, 
relieved  Elizabeth  from  the  portion  of  her  disquietudes. 

Notwithstanding  the  tranquillity  which  now  took  place  in 
Scotland,  it  required  all  the  ability  and  vigour  of  the  regent  to 
re-establish  order  and  security  in  the  kingdom.  But  the  reputation 
due  to  this  salutary  service  was  sullied  by  the  extortions  mingled 
in  its  performance:  these  exactions  became  even  more  perni- 
cious than  the  evils  which  they  restrained.  Spies  and  informers 
were  employed  and  encouraged,  old  offences  revived,  small  tres- 
passes exaggerated,  and  crimes  compounded  for  by  the  payment 
of  exorbitant  fines.  The  current  coin  was  also  debased,  and 
all  the  refinements  of  oppression  brought  into  practice.  The 
grievances  of  the  clergy,  which  had  before  been  of„  sufficient 
magnitude,  were  aggravated  and  multiplied;  while  the  scanty 
fund  allowed  for  their  support  was  seized  on  by  the  insatiable 
avarice  of  the  regent. 
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The  deatk  of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  which  took  place 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1575,  proved  an  additional  misfortune 
to  Mary:  his  title,  as  next  heir  to  the  crown,  had  served  to  coun- 
terbalance the  ascendancy  of  the  regent,  the  weight  of  whose 
oppressions  began  now  to  extend  to  the  nobles,  whose  dignity 
was  unable  to  defend  them  from  his  power.  A  contest  between 
two  of  their  order,  in  which  he  had  thought  proper  to  interfere, 
made  a  deep'  impression  on  their  minds,  and  drew  on  him  future 
vengeance.  The  Scottish  nobility,  whofce  power  had  vied  with 
that  of  their  monarchy,  beheld  with  indignation  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  a  regent;  while  the  people,  little  accustomed  to  the 
burthen  of  taxes,  loudly  complained  of  his  rapacity.  All  eyes  were 
turned  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances  towards  the  young  king, 
and  the  return  of  a  milder  and  more  equal  government. 

James,  now  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  had,  soon  after  his 
birth,  been  committed  to  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  had 
resided  during  the  civil  wars  in  safety  at  the  casde  of  Stirling. 
Under  the  celebrated  Buchanan,  and  three  other  preceptors, 
the  most  eminent  which  the  nation  afforded  for  their  skill  in  the  ' 
sciences,  the  prince  made  a  considerable  progress  in  learning,  for 
which  he  early  displayed  a  predilection.  The  Scotch  already 
beheld  in  their  future  monarch  all  those  talents  and  virtues, 
which  the  people,  with  fond  credulity,  are  prone  to  discover  in 
princes  during  the  period  of  their  minority.  The  youth  of  James 
prevented  the  regent  from  attending  to  the  popular  sentiment, 
or  calculating  on  its  probable  consequences.  He  neglected  to  con- 
ciliate the  friendship  of  those  whose  offices  fixed  them  near  the  •.*  jKfc 
person  of  James,  and  even  exasperated  some  of  them  by  personal 
injuries.  By  this  impolitic  conduct,  an  early  jealousy  of  his  powc/' 
and  intentions  was  infused  into  the  mind  of  the  young  king. 
The  rigour  with  which  Morton  swayed  the  reins  of  adminis- 
tration, was  upknown  to  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Scotland:  the 
nation,  groaning  under  his  oppressions,  were  ready  to  welcome 
a  milder  government.  These  with  other  arguments  were'  assi- 
duously suggested  to  James,  upon  whose  mind  they  failed  not 
to  make  a  strong  impression.  A  plot  was  set  on  foot  by  the 
enemies  of  Morton  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  his  overthrow. 

The  commons,  the  clergy,  and  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  had  been   - 
alike  alienated  from  him  by  his  multiplied  oppressions.  Elizabeth, 
occupied  by  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands,  had  little  leisure  to 
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attend  to  Scotland;  in  which,  having  nothing  at  present  t6  fear 
from  France,  she  was  not  displeased  to  behold  the  rise  of  new 
factions.  The  falling  fortunes  of  Morton  were  abandoned  by  the 
nobles  of  his  party;  the  people  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  his 
disgrace;  while  a  variety  of  circumstances  combined  to  his  ruin* 
In  the  presence  of  the  assembled  nation  he  resigned  to  the  king 
the  ensigns  of  his  power:  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude 
testified  their  satisfaction,  and  convinced  him  that  he  had  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  his  country.  Having  obtained  from  James  an 
act  of  indemnity  for  the  past,  he  retired  to  one'  of  his  country 
seats,  to  which  the  people  gave  the  name  of  the  Lion's  Den,  with, 
a  mind  deeply  wounded  by  deserved  humiliation.  His  wealth 
and  abilities  still  rendered  him  formidable;  while,  guided  by 
disappointed  ambition,  and  intent  on  schemes  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  his  power,  he  cherished  a  restless  and  gloomy  disquie- 
tude. A  council  of  twelve  peers  was  appointed  to  assist  the  king 
in  the  administration  of  affairs:  impatient  to  strip  the  fallen 
regent  of  his  last  remains  of  power,  they  required  him  to  surren- 
der the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  still  retained  the  pos- 
session. He  refused  a  compliance  with  this  requisition,  and 
began  to  prepare  for  defence  and  resistance,  when  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh  took  up  arms,  and  obliged  him  for  the  present  to 
submit  to  his  destiny. 

On  the  assumption  of  the  government  into  his  own  hands, 
James  dispatched  an  envoy  to  inform  Elizabeth  of  the  event,  to 
offer  a  renewal  of  the  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
to  demand  possession  of  the  estates  of  his  grandmother,  the 
countess  of  Lenox,  lately  deceased. 

Mary,  about  this  period,  sent,  by  Naue  her  secretary,  a 
letter  to  her  son,  with  a  present  of  jewels,  and  an  embroicL- 
ered  vest.  But  as  the  title  of  prince  of  Scotland  only  was  given 
him,  the  messenger  was  dismissed  without  being  admitted  to  the 
royal  presence. 

On  Morton's  resignation  of  the  regency,  the  act  of  indemnity 
which  he  had  obtained  of  James  was  worded  with  a  scrupulous 
exactness,  that  seemed  to  preclude  any  future  danger.  The  only 
crime  which  could  not  with  decency  have  been  inserted  in  a 
pardon  granted  by  his  son,  was  the  murder  of  the  late  king;  a 
circumstance  of  which  the  enemies  of  the  regent  failed  not  to 
avail  themselves.  Captain  Stewart,  a  favourite  of  James,  a  mm 
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<f  profligate  morals,  and  shameless  effrontery,  having  entered 
the  council-chamber,  before  the  king  and  the  assembled  nobles* 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  charged  Morton  with  being  an  accessary 
in  the  conspiracy  against  their  late  monarch;  while  he  offered, 
under  the  usual  penalties,  to  verify  this  accusation.  Morton, 
who  was  present,  and  who  had  in  a  great  degree  retained  his 
ascendency,  heard  the  charge  with  firmness,  and  replied  to  it  with 
disdain;  declaring,  (that  his  known  zeal  in  punishing  those  who 
were  suspected  of  that  detestable  crime,  might  well  exempt  him 
from  such  suspicions:  nevertheless,  he  would  cheerfully  submit 
to  a  trial,  either  in  that  place  or  in  any  other  court;  when  he 
doubted  not  but  his  innocence,  and  the  malice  of  his  enemies* 
would  appear  in  the  clearest  and  most  unequivocal  light.'  Stewart, 
still  kneeling,  was  proceeding  in  his  allegations,  when  the  king 
x  put  a  stop  to  the  contest. 

Morton  was  first  confined  to  his  own  house,  and  afterwards 
Committed  to  the  casde  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  his  enemy, 
Erskine,  was  governor.  He  was  soon  after  removed  to  Dumbarton, 
where  Lenox  held  the  command.  The  kinsmen  of  Morton, 
believing  a  conspiracy  formed  against  their  house,  were  ready  to 
take  up  arms  in  his  defence;  but  declaring,  that  he  would  rather 
suffer  ten  thousand  deaths  than,  by  seeming  to  decline  the  trials 
bring  an  imputation  on  his  own  character,  he  strictly  forbade 
their  interference. 

*  Elizabeth,  alarmed  by  these  circumstances,  and  the  contempt 
with  which  her  former  interposition  had  been  treated,  warmly 
interested  herself  in  the  fate  of  Morton,  to  whom  she  owed,  so 
many  essential  services.  Having  dispatchedHtandolph  as  her 
ambassador  to  Scotland,  she  ordered  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  to  assemble  on  its  borders.  Randolph,  after  a  forcible 
remonstrance,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  benefits  owed  by  James 
to  England,  declared  in  the  name  of  his  mistress,  that  if  any 
zeal  fdr  religion  remained  among  the  nobles  of  Scotland,  if  they 
wished  for  the  continuance  of  the  friendship  of  England,  or  if 
they  valued  the  privileges  of  their  own  order,  they  must  remove 
Lenox  from  the  presence  of  the  king,  rescue  Morton  from  the 
hands  of  his  avowed  enemies,  and  secure  to  him  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial trial.  To  this  he  added,  that  if  force  were  necessary  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  a  design,  so  salutary  to  the  king  and  king- 
dom, he  was  commissioned  to  promise  them  the  aid  and  prg- 
tection  of  his  mistress 
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Nor  were  these  the  only  means  essayed  by  Elizabeth  to  pre* 
serve  Morton  from  the  destruction  which  menaced  him.  But  eveiy 
attempt  proving  unavailing,  the  English  ambassador  was  com* 
pelled  to  abandon  Scodand,  while  both  kingdoms  wore  an  hostile 
aspect.  The  greater  the  solicitude  displayed  by  Elisabeth  for  the 
deliverance  of  Morton,  the  more  inveterate  became  die  rage  of 
his  adversaries:  to  the  fate  that  he  had  reason  to  expect,  was  ad- 
ded the  bitter  mortification  of  beholding  Stewart,  his  enemy  and 
accuser,  as  a  recompence  for  the  malice  which  had  contributed  to 
his  ruin,  laden  with  high  and  undeserved  honours. 

The  whole  proceedings  during  the  trial  appear  to  have  been 
equally  irregular,  violent,  and  unjust:  large  bodies  of  armed  men 
were  drawn  up  by  his  adversaries  in  different  parts  of  the  city: 
the  jury  was  composed  of  the  prisoner's  avowed  enemies,  and* 
though  he  challenged  some  of  them,  his  objections  were  over* 
ruled.  After  a  short  consultation,  he  was  found  guilty  of  con- 
cealing, and  of  toeing  art  and  pari  in  the  conspiracy  against  the 
late  king.  At  the  first  part  of  the  verdict  he  seemed  not  surprised* 
)mt,  having  twice  repeated  with  vehemence  the  words  art  and 
partf  4God  knows,'  exclaimed  he,  '  it  is  not  so!'  The  doom 
decreed  by  the  law  against  traitors  was  pronounced;  but  th«j 
cruel  and  ignominious  part  of  the  sentence  was  remitted  by  the 
king,  who  appointed  that  he  should  be  beheaded  on  the  ensuing 
day. 

During  this  interval,  Morton  displayed  the  force  of  his  mind; 
he  supped  cheerfully,  passed  a  part  of  the  night  in  sleep,  and 
employed  the  remainder  in  acts  of  devotion.  To  the  minister  who 
attended  him,  and  who  dealt  plainly  with  him  respecting  his 
offences,  he  made  the  following  confession  in  regard  to  the  crime 
for  which  he  suffered.  On  his  return  from  England,  after  the 
death  of  Rizzio,  Bothwell,  he  acknowledged,  had  informed  him 
of  the  conspiracy  against  the  king,  which  the  queen,  he  assured 
him,  knew  of  and  approved.  That,  being  solicited  to  concur  in 
the  execution  of  the  project,  Jie  absolutely  declined  any  inter- 
ference. That,  soon  after  Bothwell  himself,  and  Archibald  Doug- 
lass in  his  name,  had  renewed  their  importunity  to  the  same 
purpose :  that  he  had  then  required  from  them  a  warrant,  under 
4  the  queen's  hand,  authorising  the  attempt:  that  this  warrant 
having  never  been  produced,  he  had  refused  to  have  any  farther 
concern  in  the  business.  4  But,'  added  he,  '  since  I  neither  con- 
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lasted  to  litis  treasonable  act,  nor  assisted  in  its  commission,  k 
was  not  possible  for  me  either  to  reveal  or  to  prevent  it.  To 
whom  could  I  make  the  discovery?  The  queen,  they  told  me, 
was  the  author  of  the  enterprise.  Darnly  was  such  a  changeling, 
that  to  him  no  secret  could  be  safely  Communicated.  Huntley 
and  BothweO,  who  bore  the  chief  sway  iq  the  kingdom,  were 
themselves  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime.' 

When  Morton  was  told  by  his  keepers,  that  the  guards  were 
attending,  and  that  all  things  were  in  readiness  for  the  closing 
scene  of  his  life, 4 1  praise  my  God,9  said  he, * 1  am  ready  like- 
wise.* These  guards  were  commanded  by  Stewart;  an  insult 
which  his  enemies  might  well  have  spared.  The  behaviour  of 
the  prisoner  on  the  scaffold  was  calm;  his  countenance  and  his 
voice  unaltered*  After  some  minutes  spent  in  devotion,  he  suf- 
fered death  with  a  courage  which  reflected  honour  upon  his  me-, 
mory.  His  head  was  exposed  on  the  public  gaol  of  Edinburgh; 
and  his  body,  after  lying  till  evening  upon  the  scaffold,  was 
covered  with  a  cloak,  and,  by  common  porters,  cast  into  the 
usual  burial-place  for  criminals.  His  friends  dared  not  accom- 
pany it  to  the  grave,  or  show  any  marks  of  respect  to  his  remains. 

While  Scotland  was  rent  by  faction,  and  disturbed  by  new 
revolutions,  the  rumour  of  a  project  for  setting  Mary  at  liberty  •  ' 

awakened  the  fears  of  Elizabeth.  Among  the  papers  of  Francis 
Throgmorton,  a  gentleman  of  Cheshire,  who  had  been  taken 
into  custody  on  suspicion,  were  found  two  lists;  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal harbours  of  the  kingdom,  their  situation,  depth  of  water, 
&c;  the  other,  of  all  the  eminent  Romanists  in  England.  Throg- 
morton at  first  boldly  averred  his  innocence,  and  endured  the 
vack  with  fortitude.  But  brought  a  second  time  to  this  horrfd 
engine,  his  courage  failed  him:  having  confessed  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  captive  queen,  he  made  a  discovery  of  a 
design  for  the  invasion  of  England,  an  enterprise  that  was  to  be 
conducted  by  the  duke  of  Guise.  By  command  of  Mendoza,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  was  the  sotjj  of  the  party,  he  had 
made  the  two  lists,  the  eopies  of  which  had  been  found  in  his 
possession.  Having  retracted  this  confession  at  his  trial,  and 
returned  to  it  again  after  sentence  passed  on  him,  he  once  more 
retracted  at  the  place  of  execution. 

The  close  understanding  which  at  that  time  subsisted  between 

Philip  and  ihi  house  of  Guise,  rendered  this  project  cretfjjgFto 
Vol.  III.  Q 
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Elizabeth,  however'  improbable  it  may  appear  ia  the  present 
age,  when  history  and  time  have  thrown  upon  the  subject  many 
*  new  lights*  To  the  queen  of  England,  conscious  how  ardently 
her  downfal  was  desired  by  all  the  parties  mentioned  in  the  con- 
fession of  Throgmorton*  it  appeared  a  part  of  prudence  to  guara1 
against  their  designs.  By  the  seal  of  the  English  exiles  hey  fears 
were  increased.  Not  satisfied  with  declaiming  against  her  seve- 
rity to  Mary,  and  her  persecution  of  her  catholic  subjects,  while 
one  pope  had  threatened  her  with  the  excommunication,  which 
another  had  actually  pronounced,  they  began  to  disperse  books 
and  writings,  in  which  to  take  away  the  life  of  Elizabeth  was 
represented  as  meritorious,  and  even  ,her  maids  of  honour  were 
openly  exhorted  to  treat  her  as  Judith  did  Holifernes,  and  by  a 
deed  so  beneficial  to  render  their  own  names  illustrious.  Thus 
instigated,  Elizabeth  punished  Thipgmorton  as  a  traitor,  and 
commanded  the  Spanish  ambassador  instantly  to  leave  the  king- 
dom. To  preserve  herself  from  the  danger  of  internal  attacks, 
she  determined  to  regain  her  influence  over  the  Scottish  council; 
which  she  effected  by  gaining  Stewart  to  her  party*  A  man  so 
unprincipled,  hated  by  his  fellow-subjects,  and  holding  his  power 
on  the  precarious  favour  of  a  prince,  was  glad  to  avail  himself 
of  the  protection  offered  to  him,  for  which  he  promised  the  most 
perfect  devotion. 

Fruitless  negotiations  were  still  carrying  on  in  England  be- 
tween Elizabeth  and  her  captive,  whom  she  continued  to  amuse 
with  die  prospect  of  liberation,  and  by  this  means  to  elude  the 
interference  of  foreign  powers.  These  treaties,  .which  a  pretence 
was  never  wanted  to  break,  were  alternately  revived  and  lost. 
The  negotiation  now  on  foot,  perhaps  not  more  sincere  than 
those  by  which  it  had  been  preceded,  was  however  interrupted 
by  more  ostensible  reasons. 

Crichton,  a  Jesuit,  sailing  from  Flanders  towards  Scotland, 
t  was  chased  by  pirates,  which  frequently  infested  those  seas.  He 

(ore  in  pieces,  in  his  confusion,  some  papers  intrusted  to  his  care, 
and  threw  them  from  him.  By  a  singular  accident,  the  wind  blew 
them  back  into  the  ship,  where  they  were  taken  up  by  some  of 
the  passengers,  and  carried  to  Wade,  the  clerk  of  the  privy-CQun- 
cil.  Having  with  great  patience  joined  the  fragments  together, 
A^gde  found  them  to  contain  the  account  of  the  plot  said  to  have 
formed  by  the  duke  of  Guise  for  the  invasion  of  England. 


Wadefc 
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The  people,  not  yet  recovered  from  their  panic  respecting  the 
confessions  of -Throgmorton,  considered  these  papers  Us  a  confir- 
mation of  the  plot.  Every  former  apprehension  was  renewed, 
while  a  general  consternation  pervaded  the  kingdom.  The  pity 
which  the  situation  of  Mary  had  excited,  became  diminished  by 
these  aepeated  alarms,  of  which  she  was  continually  the  subject 
or  the  source.  Hatred  in  the  minds  of  the  English,  thus  conti- 
nually agitated  by  fear,  succeeded  to  a  generous  compassion: 
under  the  wise  and  pacific  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  people  en- 
joyed advantages  unknown  to  their  ancestors;  their  prosperity 
had  endeared  to  them  their  queen;  while  in  her  safety  their 
own  interest  was  involved.  Thus  irritated  against  the  Scottish 
queen  and  her  adherepts,  it  was  judged  necessary,  by  some 
public  deed,  to  convince  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth  of  the  attach- 
ment of  her  people,  and  the  danger  which  must  attend  every  at* 
tempt  formed  against  her.  With  this  view,  an  association  was 
formed,  October  19, 1584,  the  subscribers  to  which  bound  them- 
selves, by  a  solemn  oath,  "  to  defend  their  queen  against  q|l 
her  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  and,  if  violence  should  be 
offered  to  her  life,  with  a  view  of  favouring  the  tide  of  any  pre- 
tender to  the  crown,  they  not  only  engaged  never  to  allow  or 
acknowledge  such  persons,  but  vowed,  in  the  presence  of  the 
eternal  God,  to  prosecute  them  to  the  death,  and  to  pursue  them, 
with  vengeance,  to  their  utter  extirpation."   This  combination 
was,  with  great  eagerness,  subscribed  by  persons  of  every  rank* 
Mary,  justly  concluding  this  measure  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
her  destruction,  made  such  efforts  as  still  remained  in  her  power 
to  avert  the  threatened  danger.  Naue,  her  secretary,  was  sent 
to  court,  with  offers  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  Elizabeth,  which 
not  all  her  former  sufferings  had  been  able  to  extort.  These  con- 
cessions were,  however,  of  litde  avail:  by  a  rival  predetermined 
in  her  judgment,  and  conscious  of  having  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  forgiveness,  the  sincerity  of  her  resignation  was  doubted,  as 
her  firmness  had  beeen  previously  imputed  to  obstinacy.  Yet 
such  was  the  nature  of  her  present  offers,  that  even  Walsingham 
urged  his  mistress  to  come  to  an  accommodation.  But  Elizabeth) 
who  imputed  the  conduct  of  Mary  to  the  spirit  excited  by  the 
late  association,  who  suspected  her  of  a  dangerous  correspon- 
dence with  the  catholics,  and  who  saw  in  her  actions  a  myste- 
rious duplicity,  was  deaf  to  every  solicitation  in  her  favour. 
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Nor  were  her  suspicions  altogether  unfounded.  A  letter  had, 
about  tfa|i§  period,  been  written  by  the  queen  of  Scots  to  air 
Francisilnglefield,  in  which  she  pressed  him  to  accelerate  the 
executing*  of  the  great  plot  or  dcsignmtnt,  without  hesitating 
respecting  any  dangers  in  which  it  might  involve  her  life,  which 
she  would  willingly  sacrifice,  if  by  that  means  relief  could  be 
procured  for  the  oppressed  children  of  the  church. 

Far  from  mitigating  the  hardships  under  which  her  captive 
suffered,  Elizabeth  took  her  out  of  the  hands  of  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  who,  while  he  had  discharged  his  trust  with  fide- 
lity, during  fifteen  years,  had  uniformly  treated  his  prisoner  with 
gentleness  andjrespect.  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  sir  Drue  Drury, 
men  of ,  harsher  manners  and  inferior  rank,  were  now  appointed 
to  be  her  keepers.  Their  severe  vigilance  was,  perhaps,  their  only 
recommendation  to  the  employment  conferred  upon  them,  and 
the  only  claim  which  they  had  to  preferment. 

The  master  of  Gray,  a  new  favourite  of  James,  was,  in  the 
mean  time,  employed  as  his  ambassador  to  England,  ahd  entrust- 
ed with  a  negotiation  against  .the  banished  nobles,  whom  his 
master  wished  to  deprive  of  the  protection  of  Elizabeth.  For  this 
honour  he  was  indebted  to  the  jealousy  of  Stewart,  who  wished 
to  send  him  from  the  court.  Gray,  who  to  a  boundless  ambition 
added  an  intriguing  spirit,  had,  during  a  residence  in  France, 
been  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  duke  of  Guise;  to  gam 
whose  favour  he  had  embraced  the  Romish  religion,  and  declared 
.himself  a  partizan  of  the  captive  queen,  with  whom  he  maintained 
a  secret  correspondence.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  had,  by  his 
graceful  person,  accomplishments,  and  address,  made  a  forcible 
impression  on  the  heart  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Stewart,  who  quickly  began  to  dread  his  growing  favour. 
Elizabeth  havings  by  her  penetration,  discovered  the  character  of 
the  master  of  Gray,  availed  herself  of  his  versatility,  his  vanity, 
and  his  profuseness,  and  easily  secured  him  in  her  interest.  Un- 
der her  direction,  to  which  he  abandoned  himself  without  re- 
serve, he  undertook  to  secure  the  king  under  the  influence  of 
England,  and  to  act  as  a  spy  upon  the  captive  queen,  whose 
secrets  he  basely  betrayed  to  her  oppressor.  Elizabeth,  by  whom 
the  banished  nobles  were  no  longer  regarded,  yielded  their  in- 
terests to  the  solicitations  of  Gray,  who  thus  advanced  the  pur- 
poses of  James,  and  increased  his  own  reputation. 
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lyhile  Scotland  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  Stewart,  its 
sister'kingdom  was  in  perpetual  alarms.  No  sower  had  one  con- 
spiracy against  Elizabeth  been  detected  and  rendered  abortive, 
than  another  sprang  up  in  its  place.  Parry,  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  a  doctor  of  laws,  a  man  recently  recon- 
ciled to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  filled  with  the  seal  of  a  new 
convert,  determined,  by  the  murder  of  a  heretic  queen,  to  de- 
monstrate his  attachment  to  his  new  fait^.  His  plan  being  at 
length  revealed,  by  the  only  person  in  England  to  whom  he  had 
voluntarily  confessed  it,  he  suffered  the  punishment  of  his  fran- 
tic folly. 

The  indignation  of  the  English  parliament,  awakened  by  the 
repetition  of  these  tragic  farces,  produced  an  extraordinary  sta- 
tute, which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  queen  of  Scots* 
The  association  in  defence  of  the  life  of  Elisabeth  was  ratified 
by  this  law,  which  father  enacted,  u  that  if  any  rebellion  should 
be  excited  in  the  kingdom,  or  any  thing  attempted  to  the  hurt 
of  her  majesty's  person,  by  or  for  any  one  pretending  a  title  to 
the  crown,  the  queen  should  empower  twenty-four  persons,  by*5 
commission  under  the  great  seal,  to  examine  into,  and  pass  sen- 
tence upon  such  offences ;  and,  after  judgment  given,  a  proclama- 
tion should  be  issued,  declaring  the  persons  whom  they  should 
find  guilty  excluded  from  any  right  to  the  crown;  and  her  ma- 
jesty's subjects  may  lawfully  pursue  every  one  of  them  to  the 
death,  with  all  their  aiders  and  abettors,"  &c.  &c.  Mary  was  by 
this  act,  which  was  evidently  levelled  against  her,  made  not  only 
accountable  for  her  own  actions*  but  unjustly  responsible  for  those 
of  others. 

Books  were  also  suffered  to  be  published,  in  order  to  per- 
suade the  nation  of  the  propriety  and  justice  of  this  barbarous 
measure,  which  was  justly  considered  by  Mary  as  a  warning  to 
prepare  for  her  fate.  Even  the  short  period  which  remained  of 
her  days  was  embittered  by  multiplied  hardships  and  indignities. 
Her  servants  were  almost  all  dismissed;  she  was  no  longer  treated 
with  the  respect  due  to  a  queen;  and  her  health,  broken  by  the 
rigour  of  seventeen  years  of  captivity,  exposed  to  suffer  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  elements,  in  two  ruinous  chambers,  scarcely 
habitable  in  the  midst  of  summer,  to  which  she  was  confined. 
She  had  bfcen  accustomed,  notwithstanding  jher  narrow  revenue, 
to  distribute  regular  alms  among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
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lage  which  adjoined  to  the  casde.  This  humane  office,  from  which, 
amidst  her  own  sufferings,  she  had  derived  some  amusement  and 
consolation,  was  now  denied  to  her.  The  fortress  in  which  she 
resided  was  converted  into  a  common  prison,  and  a  young  man, 
suspected  of  popery,  confined  and  treated,  under  her  own  eye, 
with  a  severity  that  occasioned  his  -death.  It  was  in  vain  that,  as 
a  woman  and  a  queen,  she  complained  to  Elizabeth  of  these  in* 
juries  arid  indignities:  no  longer  obliged  by  political  reasons  to 
amuse  her  by  false  hopes-,  or  mitigate  the  hardships  she  endured, 
her  complaints  and  her  remonstrances  were  alike  disregarded* 
The  solicitations  of  the  king  of  France,  who  depended  on  Eli* 
zabeth  for  assistance,  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  Mary,  were  feeble, 
formal,  and  without  effect.  But  Castlenau,  his  ambassador,  whose 
compassion  for  the  captive  queen  supplied  the  defects  of  his  in- 
structions, remonstrated  against  the  indignities  to  which  she  was 
exposed,  with  a  force  and  importunity  that  compelled,  at  length, 
a  degree  of  attention.  Though  detained  the  greater  part  of  ano* 
tter  winter  in  her  present  wretched  abode,  Mary  was,  in  com-* 
phance  with  his  intreaties,  removed  afterwards  to  Tuthbury. 

But  neither  the  insults  of  her  enemies,  nor  the  negligence  of 
her  friends,  touched  the  heart  of  Mary  so  deeply  as  the  ingra- 
titude of  her  son.  He  had  hitherto  treated  his  mother  with  re- 
spect, and  even  given  umbrage  to  Elizabeth  by  negotiating  in 
her  favour.  This  good  correspondence  between  the  mother  and 
son  was  not  to  the  interest  of  the  rival  of  the  former,  who  found 
means,  through  the  influence  of  Gray,  on  his  return  to  Scotland, 
when  his  favour  with  the  king  greatly  increased,  to  prevail  upon 
James  to  change  his  conduct.  A  letter  from  her  son,  harsh  and 
undutiful,  in  which  he  refused  to  acknowledge  her  title  as  queen 
of  Scotland,  or  to  consider  his  affairs  as  connected  with  hers,  com- 
pleted the  sorrows  and  despair  of  Mary.  "  Was  it  for  this,"  said 
she,  in  a  letter  to  the  French  ambassador,  overwhelmed  by  this 
i-ruel  blow,  u  was  it  for  this  that  I  have  endured  so  much,  in  order 
to  preserve  for  him  the  inheritance  to  which  I  have  a  just  right? 
I  am  far  from  envying  his  authority  in  Scotland.  I  desire  no 
power  there;  nor  wish  to  set  my  foot  in  that  kingdom,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  pleasure  of  once  embracing  a  son,  whom  I  have  hi- 
therto loved  with  too  tender  an  affection.  Whatever  he  either 
enjoys  or  fyt^jpts,  he  derived  it  from  me.  From  him  I  never  re- 
ceived assistance,  supply,  nor  benefit,  of  any  kind.  Let  not  my 
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allies  treat  him  any  longer  as  a  king;  be  holds  that  dignity  by  my 
consent;  and  if  a  speedy  repentance  does  not  appease  my  just  re- 
sentment* I  will  load  him  with  a  parent's  curse,  and  surrender 
my  crown,  with  all  my  pretensions,  to  one  who  will  receive  them 
with  gratitude,  and  defend  them  with  vigour."  James  had  been 
taught  to  consider  his  mother  as  an  unprincipled  and  abandoned 
woman,  an  adulteress  and  a  murderer,  it  cannot  therefore  be 
supposed  that  he  regarded  her  with  respect  or  affection.  Whe- 
ther attachment  to  the  Romish  religion,  or  indignation  at  the 
conduct  of  her  son,  really  prompted  Mary  to  any  serious  idea  of 
disinheriting  him,  it  would  not  at  present  be  easy  to  determine. 

The  League  which  took  place  about  this  period  (1585)  in 
France,  and  which  had  for  its  end  the  destruction  of  the  re* 
formation,  rendered  the  situation  of  Elizabeth  peculiarly  criti- 
cal, and  determined  her  to  proceed  with  rigour  against  the 
captive  queen,  whose  sufferings  afforded  a  pretence  for  the  inva- 
sion of  her  kingdom.  With  this  view,  she  endeavoured  to  draw 
closer  (the  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  extend 
her  influence  over  the  councils  of  the  latter.  The  Scottish  cour- 
tiers were  with  little  difficulty  induced  to  promote  her  designs; 
while,  to  direct  and  quicken  their  motions,  Sir  Edmund  Wotton, 
a  gay  and  accomplished  man,  well  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  his 
mistress,  was  dispatched  by  her  to  the  court  of  James,  with  orders 
to  insinuate  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  young  king.  Wotton, 
who  beneath  a  polished  and  specious  exterior,  concealed  a  dan- 
gerous and  intriguing  spirit,  and  who  had  resided  a  long  time  in 
foreign  countries,  amused  the  monarch  by  the  relation  of  his  ad- 
ventures; while,  excelling  in  all  the  exercises  for  which  James 
had  a  passion,  he  quickly  acquired  his  friendship  and  confidence* 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  League  seemed  to  call  on  the  pro- 
testants  for  union  and  firmness;  nothing  therefore  could  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Scots  than  the  proposal  of  Wotton  for  an  alliance 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  support  of  the  principles  of  their 
common  faith.  James  having  embraced  the  overture  with  fervour, 
the  convention  of  the  states,  which  empowered  him  to  conclude 
the  treaty,  engaged  to  ratify  it  in  parliament.  Elizabeth  had,  on 
this  occasion,  to  conciliate  her  young  ally,  and  as  a  mark  of  her 
maternal  affection,  settled  on  him  an  annual  pension  of  five 
thousand  pounds,  the  sum  allotted  by  her  father  toJ^rself  before 
she  ascended  the  throne*  This  present,  far  from^Hfciderable 
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in  those  times,  could  not  but  prove  acceptable  to  a  monarch, 
whose  revenues  had,  during  a  long  minority,  been  nearly  dissi- 
pated. 

But  the  ruin  of  Arran,  whose  government  was  odious  to  the 
nation,  and  in  whose  character  Elizabeth  could  place  but  little 
confidence,  was  the  principal  object  of  the  intrigues  of  Wottom 
This,  with  the  assistance  of  the  banished  lords,  who  were  still 
attached  to  England,  he  earnestly  endeavoured  to  effect. 

A  plot  was  also  set  on  foot  for  seizing  the  person  of  the  king, 
whom  it  was  the  design  of  Wotton  to  carry  forcibly  into  England. 
The  discovery  of  this  atrocious  design,  obliged  him  to  depart 
precipitately  from  the  kingdom,  to  avoid  the  punishment  due  to 
his  treachery. 

In  the  mean  time  the  banished  lords,  who  had  by  the  permis- 
sion of  Elizabeth  returned  to  the  borders,  entered  Scotland,  and 
were  joined  by  their  friends  and  vassals.  Welcomed  wherever 
they  came,  as  the  deliverers  of  their  country,  the  most  fervent 
prayers  were  offered  up  for  their  success.  At  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  men  they  proceeded  towards  Stirling,  without  loosing 
a  moment.  The  king,  the  loyalty  of  whose  troops,  though  supe- 
rior  in  number,  was  more  than  doubtful,  dared  not  advance  to 
meet  the  insurgents.  Neither  the  town  nor  castle  was  provided 
for  a  siege ;  the  gates,  however,  of  both  were  closed.  On  the 
same  night  the  town  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  lords';' 
and  Stewart,  who  had  been  restored  to  freedom,  and  who  h^d 
undertaken  the  defence  of  the  place,  compelled  to  save  himself 
by  flight.  The  castle,  which  was  invested  on  the  ensuing  morn* 
ing,  had  not  provision  for  four-and-twenty  hours.  James,  there* 
fore,  found  himself  compelled  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation. 
A  pardon  was  obtained  by  the  lords  for  all  their  offences,  and 
the  principal  forts  in  the  kingdom  placed  as  securities  in  their 
hands;  when  a  parliament  was  called  to  establish  tranquillity  in 
the  nation.  (Dec.  10,  1785.)  Satisfied  with  procuring  an  act  by 
which  they  were  restored  to  their  ancient  honours  and  possessions, 
the  confederated  nobles  behaved  with  moderation,  seemed 
willing  to  forget  all  former  offences,  and  to  spare  their  king  un- 
necessary mortification.  Stewart  only  was  deprived  of  his  honours, 
and  stripped  of  his  ill-gotten  spoils:  being  declared  an  enemy 
to  his  coy^A  by  public  proclamatipn,  he  sunk  back  into  his 
original  o^Hty.  His  prosperity  had  been  wholly  unmerited,  and 
his  fall  was  QRield  without  sympathy  or  pity. 
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In  all  these  revolutions,  the  grievances  of  the  clergy  were 
yet  unredressed:  the  nobles  forgot  their  promises  in  their  fear  of 
disgusting  the  king;  while  to  the  interest  of  the  laity,  the  claims 
of  the  church,  notwithstanding  its  loud  and  vehement  complaints, 
still  continued  to  be  made  the  sacrifice. 

The  alliance  between  England  arid  Scotland,  proposed  the 
preceding  year,  met  with  no  interruption,  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  but  from  the  French  minister.  James  himself  offered  to 
renew  the  negotiation;  nor  did  Elizabeth  suffer  the  opportunity 
to  escape,  but  instantly  dispatched  Randolph  to  conclude  the 
desired  treaty.  Both  parties  bound  themselves  to  defend  the 
reformed  religion  against  the  popish  powers  combined  for  its 
overthrow;  and  mutually  to  assist  each  other,  offensively  and 
defensively,  against  all  who  should  endeavour  to  disturb  or  invade 
them.  Elizabeth,  at  the  same  time,  assured  the  Scottish  mon- 
arch, that  no  step  should  be  taken  in  any  degree  derogatory  to 
his  pretensions  to  the  English  succession.  The  violence  of  na- 
tional antipathy  was  so  far  abated,  by  religious  zeal,  and  the 
advantages  of  peace  which  both  kingdoms  had  of  late  enjoyed 
that  the  conduct  of  James  in  this  alliance  appeared  every  where 
acceptable  to  his  own  people. 

A  conspiracy  took  place,  not  long  after  these  events,  through 
the  blind  affection  of  the  English  catholics  to  Mary,  and  thejr 
implacable  hatred  against  Elizabeth;  that,  while  it  proved  fatal 
to  the  life  of  one  queen,  has  left  on  the  memory  of  the  other  an 
indelible  stain.  An  extravagant  notion  had  been  adopted  by  some 
priests,*  that  the  bull,  fulminated  by  Pius  V.  against  Elizabeth, 
had  been  dictated  immediately  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  notion 
they  had  instilled  into  Savage  (for  what  is  too  absurd  for  fana- 
ticism to  impose  or  to  receive?),  an  officer  in  die  Spanish  army, 
more  famed  for  zeal  and  courage  than  temper  and  good  sense* 
This  man  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  priests,  thai; 
to  take  away  the  life  of  an  excommunicated  heretic,  would  be 
performing  to  Heaven  an  acceptable  service.  To  obtain  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  Savage  bound  himself  in  a  vow  of  mur- 
der: Ballard,  another  priest,  who  was  solicitous  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  persuaded  that,  to  render  the  attempt  success- 
ful>  Elizabeth  must  first  be  cut  off,  was  concerned  in  the  plot, 
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which  he  revealed  in  confidence  to  Anthony  Babington,  a  young 
gentleman  of  Derbyshire,  possessing  a  large  fortune,  and  many, 
amiable  qualities,  whom  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  had  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of  Mar)'.  This  young  man  concurred  in 
opinion,  that  the  death  of  Elizabeth  was  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  any  invasion.  To  him  Ballard  imparted  the  vow  of  Savage, 
who  waited  in  London  an  opportunity  to  strike  the  blow.  Ba- 
bihgton,  believing  that  for  an  enterprise  of  such  importance  it 
would  be  rash  to  rely  on  a  single  arm,  proposed  that  five  resolute 
gentlemen  should  be  joined  with  Savage;  while  he  engaged  to 
find  persons  worthy  of  the  trust.  The  project  was  accordingly 
unfolded  to  Edward  Windsor,  Thomas  Salisbury,  Charles  Til- 
ney,  Chidise  Tichbourne,  Robert  Gage,  John  Travers,  Robert 
Barnwell,  John   Charnock,   Henry   Donne,  John  Jones,   and 
Robert  Polly;  all  of  them,  excepting  the  latter,  whose  forward 
seal  had  recommended  him  to  the  associates,  men  of  good  fami- 
lies, united  in  the  bonds  of  friendship,  to  which  the  tie  of  reli- 
gion gave  additional  strength.  After  various  consultations,  the 
plan  of  operation  was  at  length  settled,  and  the,  different  parts 
assigned  to  the  actors.  Babington  was  appointed  to  liberate  the 
captive  queen;  Salisbury,  with  some  others,  were  to  excite  their 
friendships  to  arms;  while  to  Savage  and  Tichbourne,  with  four 
associates,  the  murder  of  Elizabeth  was  assigned.  This  atroci- 
ous action,  viewed  through  the  medium  of  an  imagination  heated 
by  frantic  bigotry,  appeared  to  men  of  rank  and  honour  as  just 
and  honourable:  such  influence  have  the  passions  over  the  prin- 
ciples of  mankind.  In  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
transaction,  they  imprudently  caused  a  picture  to  be  drawn,  in 
which  were  the  portraits  of  the  six  assassins,  with  that  of  Bab- 
ington in  the  midst  of  them ;  and  a  motto  intimating,  that  they 
were  jointly  embarked  in  some  perilous  design. 
•      While  the  conspirators  were  thus  confident  of  secrecy  and 
success,  every  measure  which  they  took  was  revealed  to  Wal- 
singham.  Robert  Polly  was  one  of  his  spies,  who  had  joined 
himself  to  the  band  with  a  determination  to  betray  his  associates. 
Gilbert  Gilford,  also  having  been  gained  by  Walsingham,  gave 
him  information  of  all  that  was  transacting.  The  discovery  was 
by  the  vigilant  Walsingham  immediately  communicated  to  Eliza- 
beth, who  jkfermined  to  wait,  for  the  better  understanding  of 
the  plot,  till  it  should  be  more  perfectly  formed,  and  ready  for 
execution. 
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August  4th,  1586,  Ballard,  the  prime  mover  of  the  project, 
was  arrested ;  when  his  associates,  filled  with  surprise  and  dig- 
may,  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  Butall  of  them, 
excepting  Windsor,  were  seized  within  a  few  days,  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  committed  to  the  Tower;  where,  ii^ 
fluenced  by  fear  or  hope,  they  made  a  full  confession.  Their 
trial  was  hastened  by  the  impatience  of  the  people;  when  they 
suffered  the  punishment  due  to  their  offences. 

The  views  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  respecting  this 
transaction,  extended  beyond  the  destruction  of  these  fanatics, 
whom  they  represented  to  the  people  as  the  instruments  of  the 
captive  queen.  Letters  ascribed  to  Mary,  in  proof  of  this  charge, 
were  produced,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Elizabeth 
through  the  treachery  of  Gifford.  In  these  letters,  two  of  which 
were  addressed  to  Babington,  with  several  to  Mendoza,  Paget, 
and  others,  Mary,  it  was  given  out,  approved  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  even  of  the  assassination  of  her  oppressor.  She  directed 
them  (it  was  added)  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  circumspection, 
and  not  to  take  arms  till  foreign  auxiliaries  were  ready  to  join 
them:  she  also  recommended  to  diem  the  earl  of  Arundel,  his 
brothers,  and  the  young  earl  of  Northumberland,  as  persons 
proper  to  conduct  their  enterprise;  and  advised  them,  at  the  same 
time,  to  excite,  if  possible,  commotions  in  Ireland;  while  she 
besought  them,  above  all  things  to  concert  with  care  the  means 
of  her  escape;  for  which  she  suggested  to  them  several  different 
expedients. 

At  the  trial  of  the  conspirators,  these  circumstances  were 
narrated,  and  received  by  the  nation,  in  its  present  state  of  alarm, 
agitation,  and  prejudice,  without  distrust  or  investigation.  The 
zeal  of  Mary  for  her  religion  was  well  known;  nor  were  exam- 
ples of  a  sanguinary  intolerance  rare  in  that  age.  Every  cabal 
against  die  peace  of  the  kingdom,  had,  for  many  yeara,  been 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  whose  safety  now 
appeared  to  the  people  incompatible  with  that  of  Elizabeth* 
Why,  said  they,  should  the  tranquillity  of  the  people  of  England 
be  sacrificed  to  a  stranger?  Why  should  a  life  so  dear  to  the 
nation  be  incessantly  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  an  exasperated 
rival?  The  sacred  person  of  our  beloved  sovereign  has  been 
threatened,  wherefore  then  should  not  an  injured  people  execute 
the  just  vengeance  which  they  have  ao  solemnly  vowed* 
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This  reasoning,  suggested  by  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers, 
was  sufficiently  agreeable  to  their  views,  for  which  it  could  not 
fail  to  suggest  an  apology.  In  proportion  to  the  injuries  which . 
Elizabeth  had  heaped  on  Mary,  her  fear  and  hatred  of  her 
Victim  were  augmented.  It  is  scarcely  in  human  nature  to  love 
those  on  whose  account  we  suffer  abasement  in  our  own  eyes. 

The  consciousness  of  having  sinned  against  Mary  beyond 
forgiveness,  persuaded  her  rival  that  she  could  find  security  only 
in  her  death.  Burleigh  and  Walsingham,  also,  the  most  active 
agents  of  Elizabeth  against  the  queen  of  Scots,  had  every  thing 
to  dread  from  her  resentment,  should  she  mount  the  throne  of 
England*  To  confirm  the  wavering  resolution  of  their  mistreat 
had  therefore  become  their  safety  and  their  interest* 

Great  care  was  taken,  in  the  mean  time,  to  keep  from  Mary 
the  knowledge  of  the  late  events,  till  the  proper  time  for  disclos- 
ing them  should  arrive.  Sir  Thomas  Gorges  was  at  length 
deputed  to  her  from  court;  who,  just  as  she  was  getting  on 
horseback  to  ride  out  with  her  keepers,  acquainted  her  with 
what  had  past,  and  with  the  imputation  thrown  upon  her.  Struck 
with  astonishment,  she  would  have  returned  to  her  apartment, 
Jbut  this  was  not  permitted.  Her  private  closet  was,  during  her 
absence,  broke  open,  her  cabinet  and  papers  seized,  sealed,  and 
sent  to  court.  Her  principal  domestics  were  committed  to  dif* 
ferent  keepers ;  while  Naue  and  Curie,  her  two  secretaries,  the 
one  a  native  of  France,  the  other  of  Scotland,  were  seized  and 
carried  prisoners  to  London.  All  the  money  in  her  custody, 
which  amounted  to  little  more  than  two  thousand  pounds,  waa 
taken  away  and  secured.  For  several  days  she  was  led  from  one 
gentleman's  house  to  another,  till  she  was  at  last  conducted  to 
Fotheringay,  a  strong  fortress  in  Northamptonshire.  Nothing 
more  remained  but  to  decide  her  fate. 

While  Elizabeth  and  her  principal  ministers  seemed  to  have 
taken  their  resolution,  there  appeared  among  the  counsellors  «' 
variety  of  sentiments*  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  to  dismiss  die 
attendants  of  Mary,  to  keep  her  under  close  restraint,  and  to  cut 
off  every  possibility  of  her  holding  a  correspondence  with  the 
enemies  of  the  kingdom,  would  be  a  punishment  sufficiently 
severe.  The  more  so,  as  her  constitution,  worn  out  with  anxiety, 
and  broken  by  confinement  and  sorrow,  had  evidently  began  to 
yield ;  nor  could  it  long  be  expected  to  support  the  additional 
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severity  of  her  face.  To  this  it  was  objected,  that  the  reverence 
which  the  catholics  had  for  her  name,  and  the  compassion  which 
they  entertained  for  her  sufferings,  were  not  to  be  extinguished; 
and  that  while  these  sentiments  remained,  which  farther  rigours 
would  only  tend  to  aggravate,  insurrections  and  invasions  would 
never  be  wanting  for  her  relief.  A  public  and  legal  trial,  however 
unexampled,  would,  it  was  alleged,  be  the  most  unexceptionable 
mode  of  procedure,  by  the  semblance  of  dignity  and  justice 
which  it  would  wear;  while  the  proceedings  might  be  founded 
on  the  act  of  the  last  parliament. 

Determined  that  no  circumstance  of  solemnity  might  be  want- 
ing, suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  person  arraigned,  Elisabeth  ap- 
pointed, by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  forty  persons,  thai 
most  illustrious  in  the  kingdom  for  their  rank  and  birth,  together 
with  five  judges,  for  the  decision  of  the  cause.  The  name  and 
title  by  which  Mary  should  be  arraigned,  occasioned  some  diffi- 
culty to  the  gentlemen  of  the  law,  who,  while  violating  the  essen- 
tials of  justice,  were  solicitous  for  its  empty  forms.  It  was  at 
length  agreed,  that  the  prisoner  should  be  styled,  u  Mary,  daugh- 
ter and  heir  of  James  V.  late  king  of  Scotland,  commonly  called 
queen  of  Scots,  and  dowager  of  France." 

The  unhappy  captive,  after  the  indignities  she  had  suffered, 
doubted  not  but  that  her  fate  drew  near.  Every  moment  die  was 
in  expectation  of  ending  her  days  by  poison,  or  by  some  secret 
method,  usually  prescribed  on  similar  occasions*  To  preserve  her 
memory  from  the  malice  of  her  enemies,  she  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  duke  of  Guise,  in  which  she  vindicated  herself,  in  strong 
language,  from  having  encouraged,  or  been  an  accessary  to,  the 
conspiracy  for  assassinating  Elizabeth*  The  report  of  a  public 
trial,  an  idea  which  could  never  have  occurred  to  her,  had  not 
yet  penetrated  the  solitude  of  her  prison. 

The  commissioners,  appointed  by  Elizabeth,  arrived  at  Fo- 
theringay,  on  the  1 1th  of  October,  1586.  On  the  ensuing  morning 
they  delivered  to  Mary  a  letter  from  the  queen,  m  which,  after 
severe  reproaches  and  accusations,  she  informed  her  victim,  that 
regard  to  her  own  safety  had,  at  length,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
make  a  public  inquiry  into  her  conduct;  she  therefore  required 
her,  as  she  had  so  long  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
England,  to  submit  herself  to  their  cognizance  of  her  crimes* 
Surprise  was  the  only  emotion  which  Mary  discovered  on  this 
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occasion,  nor  was  she  unmindful  of  her  own  dignity.  Having  so- 
lemnly protested  her  innocence  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge, 
and  that  she  had  never  countenanced  any  attempt  against  the  life 
of  Elizabeth,  she  refused  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  her 
commissioners:  '  I  came,9  said  she, '  into  the  kingdom  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  to  implore  the  queen's  assistance,  not  to  sub- 
ject myself  to  her  authority.  Nor  is  my  spirit  so  broken  by  past 
misfortunes,  or  intimidated  by  present  dangers,  as  to  stoop  to 
any  thing  unbecoming  the  majesty  of  a  crowned  head;  or  that 
will  disgrace  the  ancestors  from  whom  I  am  descended,  and  the 
son  to  whom  I  shall  leave  my  throne.  If  I  must  be  tried,  princes 
only  can  be  my  peers.  However  noble  may  be  their  birth,  the 
subjects  of  the  queen  of  England  are  of  a  rank  inferior  to  mine* 
Since  my  arrival  in  this  kingdom  I  have  been  uniformly  confined 
as  a  prisoner.  Its  laws  never  afforded  to  me  any  protection.  Let 
them  not  now  be  perverted  in  order  to  take  away  my  life.* 

Intreaties  and  arguments  were  urged  by  the  commissioners 
against  the  resolution  of  Mary.  They  had  even  recourse  to  threats, 
and  menaced  her  with  proceeding  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
law,  and  passing  sentence  against  her  on  account  of  her  contu- 
macy. For  two  days  she  however  persisted  in  the  resolution  she 
had  avowed.  An  argument  used  by  Hatton,  the  vice-chamber- 
Iain,  shook,  at  length,  her  firmness.  By  avoiding  a  trial,  he  told 
her,  she  was  an  enemy  to  her  own  reputation,  and  deprived  her- 
self of  an  opportunity  of  making  her  innocence  manifest.  Nothing, 
he  added,  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  commissioners,  or  more 
acceptable  to  their  mistress,  than  the  conviction,  by  undoubted 
evidence,  that  she  had  been  unjustly  accused. 

Unassisted  by  any  friend  or  counsellor,  Mary  suffered  her- 
self to  be  deluded  by  this  plausible  pretence,. and  fled  into  the 
toils  spread  for  her  entanglement.  Solicitous  for  the  vindication 
of  her  honour,  she  relaxed  in  the  dignified  firmness  suited  to  die 
rank  of  a  queen. 

She  was  received  by  her  judges  (October  14th),  on  her  ap- 
pearance in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  with  much  ceremony. 
Before  she  gave  an  answer  to  the  accusations  preferred  against 
her,  she  protested  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  the 
validity  and  justice  of  those  acts  by  which  it  was  pretended  to 
try  her.  The  chancellor  answered  her  by  a  counter  protestation; 
when  the  queen's  attorney  and  solicitor  brought  forward  the 
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charges  against  hen  The  circumstances  of  the  late  conspiracy 
were  detailed,  and  copies  of  the  letters  of  Mary  produced.  The 
confessions  of  Babington,  Ballard,  Savage,  &c  followed,  toge* 
ther  with  the  declarations  of  Naue*  and  Curl  her  secretaries* 
The  whole  evidence  was  arranged  in  specious  order,  and  height- 
ened  by  every  colouring  which  eloquence  could  bestow. 

Mary  listened  attentively,  and  without  apparent  emotion  to 
all  that  passed,  till,  on  the  mention  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who 
had  been  confined  in  the  Tower  on  suspicion,  she  broke  out  into 
a  pathetic  and  generous  exclamation — *  Alas!  said  she,  how 
much  has  the  noble  house  of  Howard  suffered  for  my  sake!* 

When  the  counsel  for  the  queen  had  finished,  Mary  rose  up, 
and,  with  equal  magnanimity  and  presence  of  mind,  began  her 
defence.  She  bewailed  the  unhappiness  of  her  situation,  that,  after 
si  captivity  of  nineteen  years,  during  which  her  sufferings  had 
been  not  less  cruel  than  unmerited,  she  was  at  last  loaded  with 
an  imputation,  which  not  merely  tended  to  rob  her  of  her  right 
of  succession,  but  to  deprive  her  of  life  itself,  and  to  transmit  her 
name  with  infamy  to  posterity.  She  complained,  that  without 
regarding  the  sacred  rights  of  sovereignty,  she  was  subjected  to 
laws  framed  against  private  persons;  and,  though  an  anointed 
queen,  commanded,  like  a  common  criminal,  to  appear  before  a 
tribunal  of  subjects,  and  have  her  honour  exposed  to  the  petu- 
lant tongues  of  lawyers,  capable  of  misrepresenting  and  wresting 
her  words  and  actions.  While  thus  disgracefully  situated,  she 
was  even  denied  the  privilege  usually  granted  to  criminals;  and, 
without  the  aid  of  counsel,  without  the  use  of  her  own  papers,  and 
even  without  the  presence  or  advice  of  a  friend,  compelled  to 
plead  in  her  own  defence. 

She  absolutely  denied  any  correspondence  with  Babington, 
or  any  knowledge  even  of  the  name  of  Ballard.  Copies  only  of 
her  pretended  letters,  she  alleged,  were  produced;  nor  could 
they,  either  by  her  hand-writing  or  subscription,  convict  her  of 
the  crime  so  lightly  imputed  to  her  charge.  What  proof,  she  ask- 
ed, had  been  brought,  that  the  letters  pretended  to  have  been 
addressed  to  her  were  ever  received;  or  that,  by  her  direction, 
any  answer  had  been  returned  to  them?  The  confession  of  wretches, 
condemned  and  executed  for  an  atrocious  crime,  was  surelv  of 
but  litde  weight:  from  men  in  such  a  situation,  what  might  not 
hope  or  fear  extort?  Was  the  honour  of  a  queen  to  be  stained  by 
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testimony  so  vile?  Neither  could  the  declaration  of  her  secretaries* 
strangers  in  a  foreign  land,  whose  resolution  might  be  overcome 
by  promises  and  threats,  and  who,  in  order  to  screen  themselves, 
might  accuse  their  mistress,  be  more  conclusive.  Beside,  before 
they  could  discover  any  thing  that  might  prejudice  her,  to  whom 
they  had  sworn  fidelity,  they  must  be  guilty  of  perjury,  and  thus 
render  themselves  unworthy  of  confidence.  The  letters  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador  were  copies  only,  or  they  contained  nothing 
but  what  was  perfectly  innocent*  4  Often,'  continued  she '  have  I 
made  such  efforts  for  my  liberty,  as  are  natural  to  human  crea- 
tures; and  convinced,  by  the  sad  experience  of  years,  that  it  was 
vain  to  expect  freedom  either  from  the  generosity  or  the  justice 
of  the  queen  of  England,  I  have  solicited  foreign  princes,  and 
called  on  all  my  friends,  to  employ  their  interest  for  my  re* 
lie£  I  have  also  endavoured  to  procure  for  the  English  catholics 
some  mitigation  of  the  rigours  with  which  they  are  treated;  and, 
could  I  hope  by  my  death  to  deliver  them  from  oppression,  for 
their  sakes  I  am  willing  to  die.  I  would,  however,  imitate  the 
example  of  Esther  not  that  of  Judith,  and  would  rather  make 
intercession  for  my  people,  than  shed  the  blood  of  the  meanest 
creature  in  order  to  save  them.  The  intemperate  zeal  of  my  ad- 
herents has  often  received  a  check  from  me,  when  they  have  been 
precipitated  into  violent  counsels,  either  by  the  severity  of  their, 
own  persecutions,  or  through  indignation  at  the  unheard  of  inju- 
ries which  I  have  endured.  I  have  even  warned  the  queen  of 
dangers  to  which  she  was  exposed  by  these  harsh  proceedings. 
Worn  out  as  I  now  am  by  sufferings  and  cares,  can  the.  prospect 
of  a  crown  be  so  inviting,  that  in  order  to  obtain  it  I  should  ruin 
my  soul?  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  feelings  of  humanity;  neither 
am  I  unacquainted  with  the  duties  of  religion;  and  I  abhor  the 
detestable  crime  of  assassination.,  as  equally  repugnant  to  both. 
If  ever  I  have  given  consent  by  my  words,  or  even  in  thought, 
to  any  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  queen  of  England,  far  from 
declining  the  judgment  of  men,  I  shall  not  even  pray  for  the 
mercy  of  God.1 

On  the  two  days  which  Mary  appeared  before  her  judges, 
her  conduct  displayed  the  magnanimity  of  a  heroine,  tempered 
by  the  gendeness  and  modesty  of  a  woman. 

By  die  express  command  of  Elizabeth,  the  commissioners, 
without  pronouncing  any  sentence,  adjourned  to  the  star-chamber, 
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-where  Naue*  and  Curl,  being  brought  into  court,  confirmed  upon 
oath  their  former  deposition.  The  commissioners,  after  review- 
ing their  whole  proceedings,  were  unanimous  in  declaring  Mary 
M  to  be  accessary  to  the  conspiracy  of  Babington,  and  to  have 
imagined  divers  matters,  tending  to  the  hurt,  death,  and  destruc- 
tion of  Elizabeth,  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the  statute 
made  for  the  security  of  the  life  of  the  queen."  (October  25th, 
1586.) 

The  irregularities  of  this  trial  are  glaring  and  flagrant.  Mary 
was  a  foreigner  and  an  independent  queen,  out  of  the  cognizance 
of  the  laws  of  England,  and  over  whom  Elizabeth  had  no  legal 
power.  Could  even  the  subjects  of  another  prince  have  become 
her  judges,  the  forms  of  justice  ought  at  least  to  have  been  ob- 
served. If  the  testimony  of  Babington  and  his  associates  was 
explicit  against  her,  why  was  she  not  confronted  with  them?  a 
circumstance  which  might  have  overwhelmed  her  with  undoubted 
conviction.  Why  were  not  Naue  and  Curl  produced  at  Fother- 
ingay,  and  not  in  the  star-chamber,  where  Mary  was  not  present 
to  defend  herself  from  their  charge,  or  even  to  witness  die  real- 
ity of  their  deposition?  Was  it  just  that  she  should  be  brought  to 
her  trial  unprepared,  thrown  off  her  guard  by  terrifying  circum- 
stances, and  allowed  no  counsel  or  legal  assistance?  Ought  the 
copies  of  letters  to  have  been  received  in  proof  of  guilt,  of  which 
the  originals  were  never  produced?  In  such  circumstances,  and 
with  such  inadequate  evidence,  the  condemnation  of  the  mean* 
est  criminal  would  have  been  a  gross  violation  of  humanity  and 
justice.  The  judges  of  Mary  were  pre-determined  to  find  her 
guilty;  the  trial  was  a  mere  pretence  to  give  a  sanction  to  their 
proceedings;  while  the  nation,  blinded  by  their  zeal  for  their 
sovereign,  and  resentment  against  the  unfortunate  victim  of  her 
jealousy,  received  probabilities  as  proofs,  and  took  for  demon- 
strations mere  suspicious  circumstances* 

In  the  parliament,  which  met  a  few  days  after  the  fatal  sen- 
tence was  pronounced,  more  discernment  and  temper  might 
have  been  expected:  but  the  spirit  of  prejudice  had  gone  forth,  a 
ferment  had  taken  place  in  the  mind  of  the  nation,  which  no 
artifices  had  been  omitted  to  heighten.  An  impatient  inquiry 
was  made  into  the  conspiracy,  and  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  The  papers  produced  at  Fotheringay 

were  laid  before  the  house,  when,  after  many  vehement  invec- 
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fives  against  the  devoted  Mary,  the  proceedings  of  the  commis* 
sioners  were  unanimously  ratified,  and  their  sentence  declared 
to  be  just  and  well-founded.  An  address  also  was  presented  to 
Elizabeth  by  the  lords  and  commons,  intreating  her,  as  she  re- 
garded her  own  safety,  the  security  of  the  protestant  religion, 
and  the  welfare  and  wishes  of  her  people,  to  publish  the  sentence* 
and,  without  farther  delay,  to  inflict  on  a  rival,  not  less  irre- 
claimable than  dangerous,  the  punishment  which  her  crimes  had 
merited.  This  request  was  enforced  by  reasons  of  expediency, 
not  less  unworthy  and  mean  than  the  fears  by  which  they  were 
dictated.  The  spirit  and  address  of  Mary,  which  no  sufferings 
could  curb  or  extinguish,. were  urged  to  her  condemnation.  To 
this  it  was  added,  that  while  her  adherents  believed  her  person 
to  be  sacred,  they  would  despise  any  danger  by  which  them- 
selves only  were  threatened.  Several  foreign  princes,  it  was 
affirmed,  were  ready  to  second  their  attempts,  and  waited  only  a 
proper  opportunity  both  to  invade  the  kingdom,  and  to-  assert 
the  title  of  Mary  to  the  crown.  Her  life  therefore  was  incompa- 
tible with  the  safety  of  Elizabeth,  the  security  of  the  reformed 
religion,  and  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  The  propriety  of  such 
a  sacrifice  was  proved  from  examples  in  history;  and  the  Scrip* 
tures  were  pressed  into  the  service  of  injustice. 

This  reasoning  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  whose  situation  was  sufficiently  critical 
and  embarrassed.  In  her  answer,  she  availed  herself  of  her  usual 
ambiguous  style:  her  professions  of  attachment  for  her  people, 
were  artfully  blended  with  complaints  so  pathetic  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  Mary,  mingled  with  intimations  of  the  dangers  to  which 
her  own  life  was  exposed,  as  could  not  fail  to  aggravate  popular 
indignation.  With  an  affectation  of  clemency,  she  besought  them, 
in  the  end,  to  spare  her  the  pain  and  infamy  of  delivering  up  to 
punishment  a  queen  and  her  nearest  kinswoman ;  and  to  consider 
whether  it  might  not  be  still  possible  to  provide  for  the  public 
security,  without  forcing  her  to  imbrue  her  hands,  in  royal  blood. 

The  real  meaning  of  Elizabeth,  amidst  this  parade,  was  not 
misconstrued:  the  lords  and  commons  repeated  their  former  re- 
quest, without  fearing  to  offend  by  their  importunity.  This 
sanction  which  Elizabeth  had  obtained  for  her  proceedings  fully 
satisfied  her  mind:  parliament  was  accordingly  adjourned,  while 
the  queen  reserved  in  her  own  hands  the  sole  disposal  of  the 
fate  of  her  r  ivL 
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The  situation  of  Mary  was,  by  the  princes  of  Europe,  ob- 
served with  mingled  horror  and  surprise.  The  king  of  France,* 
notwithstanding  his  aversion  to  the  house  of  Guise,  interposed  in 
behalf  of  the  common  cause  of  princes.  An  extraordinary  com- 
mission was  brought  by  Bellieure  to  join  the  resident  ambassa- 
dor in  his  intercession  for  the  queen  of  Scots.  Elizabeth  was  as* 
sailed  by  mingled  reproaches  and  menaces;  to  both  of  which  she 
remained  inexorable. 

Nor  was  any  greater  respect  paid  to  the  Scottish  king,  whose 
solicitations  were  urged  with  yet  more  earnestness.  James  could 
not  behold  the  indignities  to  which  his  mother  was  exposed, 
without  the  feelings  of  a  monarch  and  a  son.  Even  the  pride  of 
the  nation  was  roused  by  this  insult  offered  to  the  blood  of  their 
king.  Unwilling  to  believe  that  Elisabeth  would  indeed  venture 
upon  an  action  so  unprecedented,  and  so  injurious  to  the  regal 
dignity,  of  which  she  had  ever  been  peculiarly  jealous,  James  re- 
mained for  a  time  in  doubt.  At  length,  when  the  extraordinary 
steps  which  she  had  taken  sufficiently  manifested  her  real  inten- 
tions, he  dispatched  sir  William  Keith  to  London,  who,  with 
Douglas,  his  ambassador-in-ordinary,  strongly  remonstrated  re- 
specting the  late  transactions.  Neither  the  complaints  nor.  the 
intreaties  of  James  having  procured  from  Elizabeth  any  reply, 
he  wrote  to  her  with  his  own  hand,  threatened  to  renounce  her 
friendship,  and  to  avenge  his-  mother's  wrongs,  as  both  in  duty 
and  honour  it  became  a  son  to  do.  He  assembled  also  at  the 
same  time  his  nobles,  who  promised  to  assist  and  stand  by  him, 
and  appointed  ambassadors  to  the  different  courts  of  Europe, 
whose  aid  and  interference  he  implored.  He  also  took  other  mea- 
sures towards  the  execution  of  his  threats. 

Irritated  by  the  high  tone  which  James  had  assumed,  Eliza- 
beth was  about  to  dismiss  his  ambassadors  in  contemptuous 
silence,  had  not  her  ministers,  alarmed  by  his  hostile  prepara- 
tions, intreated  her  to  return  a  mild  and  evasive  answer;  in  which 
she  promised  to  listen  to  any  overtures  from  the  Scottish  mon- 
arch, and  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  execution  of  the  sentence- 
In  the  mean  time  she  omitted  not  to  inform  the  people,  that 
the  sentence  against  Mary,  which  she  commanded  to  be  pub- 
lished, had  been  extorted  from  her  by  both  houses  of  parliament; 
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She  also  dispatched  lord  Buckhurst  and  Beak  to  inform  the 
captive  queen  of  the  doom  pronounced  against  her.  and  the  im- 
portunity of  the  nation  for  its  accomplishment,  advising  her  to 
prepare  for  an  event  which  the  tranquillity  of  her  people,  and  the 
security  of  the  protestant  religion,  might  render  indispensable* 
44  No  wonder,"  said  Mary,  with  an  air  of  intrepidity  and  triumph; 
*  No  wonder  the  English,  who  have  so  often  offered  violence  to 
their  own  monarchs,  should  now  thirst  for  the  blood  of  a  foreign 
prince.  But  death,  after  so  many  sufferings,  comes  to  me  as  a 
Ivelcome  deliverer.  I  am  proud  to  think  that  my  life  is  esteemed 
of  importance  to  the  catholic  religion;  for  which  I  am  now 
willing  to  die  as  a  martyr.9' 

The  unhappy  Mary,  after  the  publication  of  her  sentence, 
was  stripped  of  every  remaining  vestige  of  her  rank:  the  canopy 
of  state  in  her  apartment  was  pulled  down;  while  Paulet  enter- 
ed her  chamber,  and  even  approached  her  person,  without  cere- 
mony or  respect.  Shocked  and  offended  at  indignities,  and  a 
familiarity,  to  which  she  had  never  been  accustomed,  Mary,  once 
more  complained  to  Elisabeth,  whom  she  intreated,  at  the  same 
time,  as  her  last  request,  that  she  would  permit  her  dead  body 
to  be  carried  by  her  servants  into  France,  to  be  laid  among 
her  ancestors  in  hallowed  ground.  She  also  desired,  that  some 
of  her  domestics  might  be  present  at  her  execution,  to  bear 
witness  of  her  innocence,  and  firm  adherence  to  her  faith;  that 
all  her  servants  might  be  suffered  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and 
to  enjoy  those  samll  legacies  which,  as  testimonies  of  her  affec- 
tion, she  should  be  enabled  to  bestow  on  them;  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  her  almoner,  or  some  other  catholic  priest,  might  be 
allowed  to  attend  her,  and  to  assist  her  preparation  for  another 
world.  She  also  besought  her,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  by  the  soul 
and  memory  of  Henry  VII.,  their  common  progenitor,  by  their 
near  consanguinity,  and  the  royal  dignity  with  which  they  were 
both  invested,  to  gratify  her  in  these  particulars,  and  to  indulge  . 
her  by  a  signification  of  her  compliance  written  in  her  own  hand* 
It  is  uncertain  whether  this  letter  was  ever  delivered  to  Eliza- 
beth, but  no  answer  was  returned,  nor  any  regard  paid  to  the 
requests  which  it  contained.  Mary  was  offered  a  protestant 
bishop  or  a  dean  to  attend  her;  a  proposition  which  she  rejected; 
while  she  prepared  herself,  without  assistance,  and  with  great 
tranquillity,  for  her  approaching  fate. 
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'  New  ambassadors*  were,  without  losing  a  moment,  sent  by 
James  to  London  (January  1st  1587,)  who  offered  in  the  name 
of  their  master,  that  he  should  bind  himself,  that,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Mary,  no  conspiracy  should  be  undertaken  against  the 
peace  of  England,  or  the  person  of  its  sovereign;  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  which  engagement,  he  was  ready  to  deliver  up, 
as  hostages,  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Scottish  nobles. 
And  should  this  be  deemed  insufficient,  the  ambassadors  pro- 
posed, that  Mary  should  resign  all  her  rights  and  pretensions  to 
her  son,  from  whom  nothing  injurious  to  the  safety  of  Elizabeth, 
or  the  security  of  the  reformed  religion,  could  possibly  be 
apprehended.  Both  these  proposals  were  rejected  by  Elizabeth, 
the  former  as  insecure,  and  the  latter  as  perilous.  The  ambas- 
sadors were  then  instructed  to  assume  a  stronger  tone;  a  com- 
mand which  Melvil  executed  with  zeal.  But  the  master  of  Gray, 
with  his  characteristic  perfidy,  deceived  the  monarch  whom  he 
had  engaged  to  serve,  and  betrayed  the  queen  whom  he  was 
commissioned  to  save.  With  the  old  proverb,  u  The  dead  can- 
not bite,"  he  urged  Elizabeth  to  proceed  to  extremities,  and 
undertook  to  appease  his  master. 

In  this  delicate  situation  of  affairs,  Elizabeth  manifested 
great  disquietude:  however  she  might  determine  on  the  impor- 
tant subject  which  occupied  her  thoughts,  her  life,  her  kingdom, 
and  her  reputation,  were  involved.  The  people  with  anxiety 
awaited  her  decision;  while  their  passions  were  kept  in  agitation 
by  artful  rumours  of  dangers  and  plots.  The  French  ambassa- 
dor was  accused  of  having  suborned  an  assassin  to  murder  the 
queen.  The  Spanish  fleet,  it  was  reported,  was  arrived  at  Mil- 
ford-haven  ;  and  the  duke  of  Guise  had  landed  with  an  army  in 
Sussex.  One  day,  the  northern  counties  were  said  to  be  in  arms; 
and  the  next,  the  Scots  had  entered  England.  A  conspiracy,  it 
was  whispered,  was  on  foot  for  burning  the  city,  and  seizing  the 
person  of  the  queen.  The  panic  daily  increased,  as  credulity  and 
fear  magnified  the  danger;  while  the  populace  called  vehemendy 
for  the  execution  of  Mary,  as  the  only  sacrifice  that  could  dis- 
perse the  storm- 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  fermentation,  which  was  insidi- 
ously heighened  and  inflamed,  that  Elizabeth  ventured  to  strike 
the  meditated  blow.    Davison,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 

*  The  master  of  Gray,  and  sir  Robert  Melvil. 
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was  commanded  to  bring  to  her  the  fatal  warrant,  winch  she 
subscribed  without  any  relenting  symptoms.  She  was  however 
still  solicitous  to  preserve  appearances,  and  let  fall  many  inti- 
mations, both  to  her  courtiers  and  Jo  the  keepers  of  the  captive 
queen,  that  might  prompt  them  to  extricate  her  by  their  zeal 
from  the  perplexities  of  her  situation.  It  was  to  the  honour  of 
the  English  nation,  that  no  assassin  was  to  be  found:  Paulet, 
though  harsh  in  his  temper,  and  sometimes  brutal  in  the  dis- 
charge of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty,  rejected  with  dis- 
dain a  proposal  of  this  nature;  while  he  declared,  that  though 
the  queen  might  dispose  of  his  life  at  pleasure,  he  would  not 
stain  his  honour,  or  cover  his  memory  with  infamy.  Elizabeth, 
on  the  receipt  of  this  answer,  called  him  a  dainty  and  precise 
fellow,  who  promised  much,  but  performed  nothing;  while  she 
proposed  to  employ  one  Wingfield,  as  a  man  who  possessed  both 
courage  and  inclination  to  strike  the  blow.  Davison  remonstrat- 
ed with  her  against  a  method  of  this  nature,  as  not  less  hazard- 
ous than  disgraceful;  when  she  again  declared,  that  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  the  commissioners,  and  which  she  had  already 
signed,  should  be  duly  put  in  execution,  and  desired  that  nq* 
farther  application  might  be  made  to  her  on  the  subject.  The 
privy-council,  thus  authorised,  assembled  in  the  council-chamber, 
and,  by  a  letter  under  all  their  hands,  empowered  the  earls  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  with  the  high-sheriff  of  the  county,  to 
witness  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 

On  Tuesday,  February  7th,  the  two  earls,  having  arrived  at 
Fotheringay,  demanded  access  to  Mary,  and  read  in  her  pre- 
sence the  warrant  for  her  execution,  which  was  appointed  for 
the  ensuing  day.  c  That  soul,'  said  Mary,  calmly  crossing  herself, 
'  is  unworthy  the  joys  of  heaven,  which  repines  because  the  body 
must  endure  the  stroke  of  the  axe.  I  submit  willingly  to  the  lot 
Which  Heaven  has  decreed  for  roe;  though  I  did  not  expect 
that  the  queen  of  England  would  set  the  first  example  of  violat- 
ing the  sacred  person  of  a  sovereign  prince/  Then  laying  her 
hand  on  a  Bible,  which  happened  to  be  near  her,  she  solemnly 
protested  her  innocence  of  the  conspiracy  carried  on  by  Babing- 
ton  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  She  also  repeated  the  requests 
contained  in  her  letter  to  the  queen,  to  which  she  obtained  no 
satisfactory  reply.  With  particular  earnestness  she  intreated  that 
her  almoner  might  be  suffered  to  attend  her  in  these  her  last 
moments,  that  she  might  enjoy  the  consolation  of  those  pious 
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institutions  which  her  religion  prescribed.    Even  this  favour, 
with  an  odious  and  cruel  bigotry,  was  denied  to  her. 

Her  attendants,  during  this  affecting  scene,  though  awed  by 
the  presence  of  the  two  earls,  were  bathed  in  tears.  Their  anguish, 
which  had  been  with  difficulty  suppressed,  burst  forth  on  the 
departure  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  when  they  broke  out  into 
passionate  exclamations  of  grief.  Mary,  with  a  tranquillity  truly 
heroic  and  sublime,  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  vehemence  of 
their  sorrow,  while,  sunk  on  her  knees,  and  surrounded  by  her 
affectionate  domestics,  she  thanked  Heaven  that  the  period  of 
her  sufferings  drew  near;  and  prayed  that  she  might  be  enabled 
to  meet  the  evil  that  still  remained  with  decent  fortitude.  She 
employed  the  greater  part  of  the  evening  in  settling  her  worldly 
affairs,  and  wrote  her  will  with  her  own  hand.  She  distributed 
among  her  servants,,  in  proportion  to  their  station  or  merit,  her 
jewels,  her  money,  and  her  clothes.  She  addressed  a  short  letter 
to  the  king  of  France,  and  another  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  replete 
with  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  magnanimity.  She  recom- 
mended her  soul  to  their  prayers,  and  her  servants  to  their 
protection.  She  supped  as  usual,  ate  moderately,  and  conversed 
with  unaffected  cheerfulness.  She  drank  to-  each  of  her  ser- 
vants, and  asked  their  forgiveness  for  any  failure  of  her  duties 
towards  them.  At  the  accustomed  time  she  went  to  bed,  and 
slept  composedly  for  several  hours.  She  arose  early  on  the 
morning  and  retired  to  her  closet,  in  which  she  employed  a 
considerable  time  in  her  devotional  exercises.  The  high-sheriff 
and  his  officers  found  her  still  kneeling  at  the  altar,  when,  at 
eight  o'clock,  they  entered  her  chamber*  On  their  appearance 
she  started  up,  and  wkh  majesty  in  her  air,  and  serenity  in 
her  aspect,  advanced  cheerfully,  leaning  on  two  of  Paulet's  at* 
tendants,  towards  the  place  of  execution.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
mourning  habit,  but  with  an  elegance  and  splendor  which  she 
had  long  laid  aside.  In  her  hand  she  carried  andvory  crucifix, 
her  beads  hung  at  her  girdle,  and  an  Agnus  Dei,  by  a  pomander 
chain,  from  her  neck.  She  was  received  at  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  by  the  two  earls,  attended  by  several  gendemen  from 
the  neighbouring  counties.  She  was  also  here  met  by  sir  Andrew 
Melvil,  the  master  of  her  household,  who  had  been  secluded 
from  her  presence  for  some  weeks,  but  who  was  allowed  to 
take  his  last  farewel.  At  beholding  in  such  a  situation  a  mistress 
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whom  he  tenderly  loved,  the  good  man  melted  into  tears,  and . 
lamented  that  he  should  be  appointed  to  carry  into  Scotland  the 
tiding9  of  so  mournful  an  event.  '  Weep  not,  good  Melvil,'  re- 
plied the  victim, '  there  is  at  present  greater  cause  to  rejoice* 
This  day  shah  thou  see  Mary  Stuart  delivered  from  all  her 
cares,  and  a  period,  such  as  she  has  long  expected,  put  to  her 
tedious  sufferings.  Bear  witness  that  I  die  constant  in  my  re* 
ligion;  firm  in  my  fidelity  towards  Scotland;  and  unchanged  in 
my  affection  to  France.  Commend  me  to  my  son.  Tell  him  I 
have  done  nothing  injurious  to  his  kingdom,  to  his  honour,  or 
to  his  rights.  God  forgive  all  those  who,  without  cause,  have 
thirsted  for  my  blood !' 

She  prevailed  on  the  two  earls,  but  not  without  difficulty,  to 
permit  Melvil,  together  with  two  of  her  maids,  and  three  of 
her  men-servants,  to  attend  her  to  the  scaffold,  which  was  erected 
in  the  hall  in  which  she  had  been  tried,  raised  a  litde  above  the 
floor,  and  covered  with  black  cloth,  as  were  also  the  chair,  the 
cushion,  and  the  block.  Mary  beheld  the  apparatus  of  death  with 

« 

an  unvarying  countenance,  mounted  the  steps  with  alacrity,  and, 
as  she  sat  down  on  the  chair,  signed  herself  with  the  cross.  To 
the  warrant  for  execution,  which  was  read  by  Beale  with  an  audi- 
ble voice,  she  attended  with  an  air  of  indifference,  as  with  a  mind 
occupied  by  other  thoughts.  A  discourse,  suitable  to  her  present 
condition,  was  then  begun  by  the  dean  of  Peterborough,  who 
offered  up  his  prayers  in  her  behalf.  She  could  not  in  conscience, 
she  declared,  listen  to  the  discourse  or  join  in  the  prayers  of  the 
dean.  Having  said  which,  she  sunk  on  her  knees  and  repeated  a 
Latin  prayer.  When  the  dean  had  concluded  his  devotions,  Mary, 
in  the  English  language,  and  with  an  audible  voice,  recommen- 
ded tp  God  the  afflicted  state  of  the  church,  prayed  for  the  pros* 
perity  of  her  son,  and  for  a  long  life  and  peaceable  reign  to  Eli- 
zabeth. She  hoped  for  mercy,  she  declared,  only  through  the  death 
of  Christ,  at  the  foot  of  whose  image  she  now  willingly  shed  her 
blood.  Having  lifted  up  and  kissed  the  crucifix— >  As  thy  arms, 
O  Jesus,'  said  she,  addressing  the  image,  '  were  extended  on 
the  cross,  so,  with  the  outstretched  arms  of  thy  mercy,  receive 
me  and  forgive  my  sins.' 

She.  then  took  off  her  veil  and  upper  garments,  in  preparation 
for  the  block.  One  of  the  executioners  endeavouring  somewhat 
roughly  to  assist  her,  she  repulsed  him,  with  a  smile,  and  obser- 
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red,  that  she  had  not  been  accustomed  to  be  served  by  such  valets, 
or  to  undress  in  the  presence  of  so  many  spectators.  With  intrepid 
calmness,  she  laid  her  neck  on  the  block:  her  hands  were  held 
by  one  executioner,  while  the  other,  with  two  blows,  dissevered 
-  her  head  from  her  body.  Her  head-dress  falling  off,  discovered 
her  hair,  become  prematurely  gray  with  sorrow  and  anxiety* 
"So.  perish  all  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth!"  exclaimed  the  dean,  . 
as  the  executioner  held  up  the  streaming  head.  "  Amen,"  an- 
swered the  earl  of  Kent  alone ;  every  other  eye  was  drowned  in 
tears;  every  other  voice  was  stifled  in  commiseration.  Hard  must 
have  been  the  heart,  that,  at  that  solemn  and  affecting  mo- 
ment, could  have  felt  any  sentiments  excepting  those  of  admi- 
ration and  tender  sorrow.  Thus,  after  a  life  of  forty-four  years 
and  two  months,  nineteen  years  of  which  had  been  passed  in  cap. 
tivity,  perished  thetovely  and  unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 

The  turbulence  of  the  times,  the  rancour  of  party  rage,  and 
the  medium  of  prejudice  or  partiality,  through  which  every  object 
in  those  periods  was  beheld,  render  it  difficult  to  form  a  just 
opinion  of  the  character  of  Mary.  Her  personal  accomplishments 
and  the  graces  which  distinguished  her  as  a  woman,  are  admitted 
by  all  parties;  respecting  these,  therefore,  th$re  can  be  no  dispute. 
Her  stature  rose  to  the  majestic,  her  form  was  elegant,  and  her 
hands  and  arms  distinguished  for  their  delicacy  and  beauty.  Her 
hair  was  black,  though,  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  she;  frequently 
adorned  herself  in  borrowed  locks,  and  of  various  colours.  Her 
eyes  were  dark  grey  and  her  complexion  remarkable  fine.  She 
walked,  danced,  and  rode,  with  equal  grace.  She  possessed  a  taste 
for  music,  played  upon  the  lute  with  skill,  and  sung  melodiously. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  her  life,  she  began  to  grow  corpulent, 
while  confinement  and  bad  accommodation'  brought  upon  her  a 
rheumatic  disorder,  which  deprived  herof  the  use  of  her  limbs.  Her 
manners  wefe  affable  and  insinuating,  dignified  and  sprightly.  She 
spoke  eloquently,  and  wrote  with  ease  and  elegance.  Her  temper 
was  warm,  and  her  heart  affectionate.  She  loved  flattery,  and" 
beheld  the  effects  of  her  beauty  with  pleasure.  If  she  had  ac- 
quired the  power  of  dissembling  her  sentiments  in  the  refined  and 
intriguing  court  of  France,  her  nature  was  nevertheless  frank 
and  indisposed  \o  suspicion.  Her  piety  was  fervent  and  sincere, 
her  talents,  if  not  of  the  highest,  were  undoubtedly  of  a  superior  ' 
order;  and  the  resolution  and  courage  which  she  manifested  at 
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her  death,  are  truly  worthy  of  admiration.  A  long  series  of  suc- 
cessive sorrows  bespeak,  with  few  exceptions,  some  imprudence 
in  the  sufferer:  the  misfortunes  of  Mary,  both  in  degree  and 
duration,  exceeded  the  common  measure  of  human  calamities 
and  even  render  the  distresses  of  fiction  comparatively  faint.  The 
vicissitudes  of  her  life  have  afforded  a  fine  and  a  fruitful  subject 
for  the  tragic  muse.  No  man,  says  Brantome,  ever  beheld  her 
without  admiration  and  love ;  no  one  will  read  her  history  with- 
out pity  and  sorrow. 

After  her  execution,  none  of  her  women  were  allowed  to 
come  near  the  body  of  their  murdered  mistress.-  Her  remains 
were  carried  into  a  room  adjoining  to  the  hall,  where  they  lay 
for  some  days,  covered  with  a  coarse  cloth  torn  from  a  billiard 
table.  The  block,  the  scaffold,  the  aprons  of  the  executioners,  and 
every  thing  stained  with  her  blood,  were  fonsumed  with  fire. 
Elisabeth,  not  long  after,  appointed  the  coi^se  of  her  victim  to 
be  interred,  with  royal  magnificence,  in  the  cathedral  of  Peter- 
borough. James,  after  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  had 

'/it  removed  to  Westminster  abbey,  and  deposited  among  the 
kings  of  England. 

Elizabeth  affected  to  receive  the  news  of  the  death  of  her 
rival  with  surprise  and  grief;  she  even  carried  her  artifice  to  so 
harbarous  a  length,  as  to  render  Davison,  her  secretary  of  state, 
and  the  innocent  instrument  of  her  cruelty  and  dissimulation, 
the  victim  of  her  perfidy.  Under  pretence  that  he  had  orders 
not  to  suffer  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Mary  to  go  out 
of  his  hands,  he  was  deprived  of  his  offices,  fined,  imprisoned, 
and  utterly  ruined.  By  the  sacrifice  of  the  unhappy  secretary, 
she  endeavoured  to  make  her  peace  with  the  king  of  Scots,  whom 
the  death  of  his  mother  had  filled  with  resentment  and  grief^ 

,  which  yielded  however  at  length  to  the  necessities  of  his  situa- 
tion. Hi6  scanty  revenues,  the  turbulent  spirit  of  his  nobles,  the 
influence  of  the  cabinet  of  England,  and  the  powerful  faction 
devoted  to  its  court,  added  to  the  prospect  of  the  English  suc- 
cession, and  the  noble  inheritance  which  by  the  friendship  of  its 
queen  he  could  not  fail  to  obtain,  formed  a  powerful  combination 
of  motives,  which  the  fears,  the  interest,  die  prudence,  and  the 
ambition  of  James,  united  to  render  resistless.  Having  affected 
to  admit  the  excuses  pleaded  by  Elizabeth,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  sacrifice  of  the  ill-fated  Davison,  he  stifled  his  indigna- 
tion in  political  considerations,  $md  continued  the  semblance  of 
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amity  with  the  English  court.  Thus,  like  the  destruction  of  a 
common  criminal,  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Mary  remained 
unavehged,  while  Elisabeth  was  suffered  to  reap  the  advantages 
of  her  malignity. 

To  the  master  of  Gray,  however,  the  treacherous  part  which 
he  had  acted  in  the  late  embassy  proved  deservedly  fatal.  The 
particulars  of  his  conduct,  which  became  generally  known,  ex- 
cite^ the  disgust  of  James;  an  occasion  which  his  enemies  sei- 
zed for  his  destruction.  Before  a  convention  of  nobles,  he  was 
publicly  accused  of  having,  by  his  advice  and  suggestions,  con- 
tributed to  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  of  holding  a  correspon- 
dence With  catholic  princes,  with  a  view  to  subvert  the  religion 
of  the  kingdom.  Conscious  of  guilt,  unsupported  by  his  master, 
and  detested  by  every  one,  he  made  a  feeble  defence,  and  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  exile* 

Previous  to  the  next  meeting  of  parliament,  James,  who  had 
now  attained  a  full  age,  did  honour  to  himself  by  an  attempt  to 
conciliate  the  feuds,  by  which  the  nation  had  been  so  long  dis- 
tracted and  torn.  After  preparatory  negotiations,  he  invited  the 
contending  parties  to  a  royal  entertainment  in  the  palace  of  Holy* 
rood-house,  where,  by  mingled  entreaties  and  commands,  he 
obtained  from  them  a  promise  to  bury  in  oblivion  their  late  dis- 
sensions. They  were  afterwards  conducted  through  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  marching  in  pairs,  each  hand-in-hand  with  his  enemy, 
in  amicable  and  solemn  procession.  Having  proceeded  to  the 
public  cross,  where  a  collation  of  wine  and  sweetmeats  was  pre- 
pared, they  exchanged,  while  they  drank  to  each  other,  recipro- 
cal signs  of  forgiveness  and  future  friendship.  The  people  re- 
joiced at  this  singular  and  affecting  scene,  and  testified  their 
satisfaction  by  repeated  acclamations.  That  this  laudable  specta- 
cle had  answered  the  end  for  which  it  was  proposed,  was  a  cir- 
cumstance rather  to  be  wished  than  expected,  by  those  who  had 
made  a  melancholy  progress  in  thestudy  of  human  characters  and 
events. 


IN  the  course  of  this  narrative  it  has  been  studiously  avoid- 
ed to  pronounce  any  actual  decision  respecting  the  real  guilt  or 
criminality  of  Mary,  in  those  two  important  transactions  of  her 
fteign,  the  murder  of  Darnlv,  and  the  subsequent  marriage  of  his 
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widow  with  the  murderer.  Still  farther  to  oppose  to  the  circum- 
stances already  related,  which, may  seem  to  tend  to  the  crim'ma* 
tion  of  Mary,  justice  and  candour  combine  to  demand,  that  a 
brief  abstract  should  be  given  of  the  arguments  alleged  in  her 
vindication*  The  reader  will  then  be  left  to  form  his  own  con- 
clusions on  the  evidence  presented  to  him.        , 

If  by  the  catholics  Mary  was  held  up  as  a  model  of  perfec- 
tion, and  by  the  calvinists  represented  as  a  monster  of  wicked- 
ness, this,  by  every  mind  that  has  attended  to  the  history  of  par- 
ty bigotry,  even  in  ages  of  boasted  civilization  and  refinement, 
was  necessarily  to  be  expected.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  do 
we  see  the  same  division,  and  the  same  prejudices,  for  nearly 
two  centuries  after  these  fervours  have  subsided,  and  a  general 
indifference  has  taken  place  of  the  enthusiasm  and  violence 
which  they  produced?  To  this  question  it  has  been  answered, 
that  it  is  a  well  known,  fact,  that  the  only  histories  of  the  reign 
of  Maty  which  were  suffered  to  be  published  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  and  allowed  to  circulate  among  the  people,  were 
penned  by  her  avowed  and  open  enemies.  The  frantic  zeal  of 
Knox  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  rendered  him  at  once 
the  easy  dupe  and  the  powerful  tool  of-  an  artful  and  politic  fac- 
tion, which  made  successful  use  of  his  popular  talents.  In  times 
of  fanaticism  and  faction,  religious  seal  and  political  opinions  are 
almost  always  inseparably  connected;  and  super-human  indeed 
must  be  the  strength  that  should  succeed  in  dissevering  them. 
To  doubt  of  the  records  of  the  apostles  of  the  church,  or  to  be- 
lieve that  good  intentions  might  be  misled  by  intemperate  fer- 
vours, would  be  a  kind  of  heresy  that  would  excite  the  horror 
of  the  faithful.  While  the  lower  classes  of  the  Soots  were  the 
implicit  disciples  of  Knox,  the  Detection  of  Mary,  by  Buchanan, 
had  its  effect  among  the  learned.  This  work,  patronized  by 
Elizabeth,  and  the  regency  of  Scotland,  spread  through  the 
realm,  and  was  distributed  among  foreign  princes.  His  Latin 
history  was  taught  in  the  schools,  and  made  a  study  at  the  uni- 
versities* While  these  writings  were  thus  favoured,  those  com- 
posed by  tl\e  opposite  party,  whose  credit  and  popularity  were 
rumed  and  sunk,  either  remained  unpublished,  were  suppressed 
by  the  arm  of  power,  or  were  written  in  languages  to  which  the 
people  were  strangers.  The  vindication  of  Mary  by  bishop 
Lesly,  was  stifled  the  moment  it  was  known  to  be  in  the  press ; 
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and  the  writer,  notwithstanding  his  privilege  as  an  ambassador, 
thrown  by  Elisabeth  into  prison.  If,  after  a  long  confinement,  he 
escaped  to  the  Netherlands,  and  there  published  his  book,  the 
avenues  to  its  entrance  into  the  British  nation  were  too  carefully 
guarded  to  admit  its  circulation.  Till  it  was  long  after  reprinted 
by  Anderson,  scarce  a  copy  of  it  was  to  be  found.  A  leaf  was 
cancelled  in  the  continuation  of  Hollinshed's  history,  for  a  single 
insinuation  in  favour  of  Mary.  The  Annals  of  Camden,  written 
in  Latin,  were  not  printed  for  nearly  a  century  after.  Neither 
were  the  Memoirs  of  Crawford,  published  till  their,  anonymous 
author  had  lain  in  the  grave  near  a  hundred  aqd  fifty  years. 
These  were  the  principal  works  written  in  favour  of  Mary, 
whose  cause  circumstances  had  combined  to  render  unpopular. 
A  long  and  general  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  the  assevera>- 
lion?  of  the  adverse  party,  gradually  silenced  every  doubt;  while 
one  historian  copied  another,  and  every  one  those  which  had 
preceded  him. 

At  length  a  small  number  of  speculative  persons  began*  to 
examine  the  nature  of  the  evidence  produced  against  Mary; 
and,  as  the  age  became  more  enlightened  and  sceptical,  the  his* 
toric  doubt  aros^.  Mr.  Goodall,  late  keeper  of  the  advocate's  li- 
brary in  Edinburgh,  whose  office  gave  him  access  to  original  re- 
cords, was  the  first  modern  champion  in  the  cause  of  Mary :  his 
work,  which  was  ingenious  and  acute,  laid  the  foundation  for  those 
who  came  after  him.  Tytler  followed  the  same  path,  but  took 
a  wider  circuit.  Stuart  succeeded,  but  without  a  perfect  develop* 
ment  of  his  plan.  Whitaker  next,  by  connecting  incidents,  and  * 
contrasting  different  accounts  of  the  same  transaction,  illustrated 
%  many  events,  and  threw  a  light  on  what  had  before  appeared  ob- 
scure. The  period  of  Mary's  life  which  he  particularly  investi- 
gates, is  that  which  concerns  the  death  of  Darnly,  the  marriage 
of  Bothwell,  and  die  letters  and  sonnets  said  to  be  written  by 
the  queen. 

A  heavy  charge  is  brought  by  him  against  the  duplicity  of 
Elizabeth,  in  the  commissions  instituted  at  York  and  Westmin- 
ster, for  the  purpose  of  an  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  the  dif- 
ference subsisting  between  Mary  and  the  Scottish  nation.  Eliza* 
betb,  he  endeavqprs  to  prove,  and  with  great  force  of  reasoning, 
Vras  already  sensible  of  the  futility  of  the  charges  brought  against 
the  captive  queen;  and  that  the  letters  produced  by  Murray, 
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tending  to  prove  her  criminality,  were  not  publicly  given  to  the 
commissioners,  in  their  official  capacity,  nor  in  presence  of  the 
commissioners  of  Mary,  who  waited  for  their  production  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  refuting  them;  but  shown  only  to  the  English 
commissioners,  in  private,  and  for  their  own  individual  satisfac- 
tion, while  extracts  from  the  letters  were  by  them  sent  to  Elisa- 
beth, who  had,  it  is  added,  in  the  same  private  manner  previ- 
ously perused  these  letters  herself.  No  intimation  was  given  of 
this  transaction  to  the  commissioners  of  Mary;  the  papers  were 
again  returned  to  Murray >  who  was  allowed  to  go  back  to  Scot- 
land, and  exercise  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  while  Mary  was  still 
detained  a  captive  in  England* 

The  first  commission  having  been  abruptly  recalled,  other 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  sit  at  Westminster,  before 
whom  the,  letters  and  papers  were  at  length  produced ;  and  hav- 
ing been,  by  their  order,  transcribed  and  collated,  were  imme- 
diately returned  to  the  regent.  The  commissioners  of  Mary, 
when  this  circumstance  was  known,  once  more  demanded  a 
sight  of  the  originals,  the  falsity  of  which  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  prove.  This  demand  however  reasonable,  was  still 
refused  by  Elizabeth,  who  caused  Murray,  hastily  to  withdraw 
both  himself  and  the  documents.  In  this  situation  of  affairs, 
Mary  earnestly  and  repeatedly  urged,  that  her  commissioners 
should  be  allowed  the  sight  only  of  the  copies,  and  that  even 
from  these  they  would  prove  the  originals  to  be  spurious.  But 
this  request  also  proved  vain;  nor  did  Mary  or  her  friends'  ever 
procure  a  sight  of  the  papers:  Thus  prevented  even  from  the 
possibility  of  refuting  the  calumnies  against  her,  her  siknee  was 
alleged  as  a  proof  of  her  guilt. 

Respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  papers  themselves,  evidence 
is  brought  forward  to  prove,  that  no  idea  of  the  letters  was  en- 
tertained by  Murray  and  his  party,  till  several  months  after  the 
time  when  it  is  pretended  that  they  were  found  (June  20th). 
That  the  notion  first  entered  into  the  minds  of  thejanto  about 
the  month  of  October  or  November;  that  from  tfhis  period  till 
December,  when  they  were  laid  before  thefcrivy-council  of 
Scotland,  the  plan  concerning  the  uses  that  <Jrere  to  be  made  of 
them  frequently  varied.  That  from  the  time  they  were  laid 
before  the  privy-council  till  they  were  exhibited  in  parliament, 
the  letters  themselves  underwent  material  changes.   That  other 
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alterations  took  place  in  them  before  they  were  shown  at  York, 
and  that  they  suffered  a  yet  more  extraordinary  metamorphosis 
in  their  progress  to  Westminster.  That  on  their  first  fabrication, 
it  was  intended  to  convict  Mary,  with  a  glare  of  evidence,  of  the 
murder  of  her  husband;  that  this  circumstance  was  afterwards 
softened,  and  the  charge-  of  adultery  enlarged  and  insisted  upon. 
That  the  latter  crime  was  to  involve,  not  merely  Bothwell,  but 
several  other  persons;  a  circumstance  which  it  was  afterwards  - 
thought  proper  to  reject.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  to  insist  upon 
the  criminal  correspondence  with  Bothwell,  and  to  hint  but  ob- 
scurely at  the  murder  of  the  king.  The  letters,  when  first  pro* 
duced,  were  written  and  subscribed  with  the  queen's  own  hand, 
dated  also,  and  addressed  to  Bothwell.  Both  the  address  and  the 
dates  were  afterwards  curtailed,  as  was  also  the  subscription ;  . 
the  pretended  hand-writing  only  remaining.  The  party  were  not 
in  possession  of  the  queen's  signet;  these  letters,  therefore,  were 
never  said  to  have  been  sealed;  the  state  in»  which  they  were  ex- 
hibited to  the  commissioners  of  Elizabeth  was  as  mere  pieces  of 
paper,  subscribed  by  no  one,  addressed  to  nd  one,  undated,  and 
unsealed.  After  the  conferences  at  York,  another  alteration,  still 
more  glaring,  took  place.  Before  this  time  the  letters  had  appear- 
ed, with  all  their  other  changes,  invariably  in  the  Scotch  language ;  v 
to  the  commissioners  of  Westminster  they  were  shown  written  in 
French.  Possibly  the  obvious  impropriety  had  at  length  struck  the 
party,  of  sending,  written  in  the  language  of  the  country,  papers 
containing  subjects  of  such  deep  criminality,  by  casual  bearers, 
unsealed.  The  Scotch  letters  at  York,  and  the  French  letters  at 
Westminster,  were  equally  vouched  to  be  the  originals,  written. 
in  the  queen's  own  hand.  Elizabeth  saw  them  both,  and  her  pe- 
netration and  sagacity  have  never  been  called  in  question.  These 
filets  appear  to  be  proved  on  full  and  strong  evidence.  The 
sonnets,  originally  written  in  French,*  and  produced  asjKcor- 
roboration  of  the  letters,  directly  contradict  them  in  a  variety  of 
respects,  and  thus  afford  a  presumption  of  the  unskilfulness  of 
fiction.  Contracts  between  Mary  and  Bothwell  also  accompany 
the  sonnets  and  letters:  one  an  obligation  from  Mary,  by  which 
she  epgages  to  accept  the  hand  of  Bothwell;  the  other  a  mutual 
promise,  signed  by  both.  In  these  also  appear  a  contradiction  of 

•  By  Buchanan,  according  to  WhiUker. 
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well  known  facts,  while  circumstances  are  mentioned  and  alluded 
to  that  could  not  have  existed  at  the  time.  If,  therefore,  it  should 
be  seen  (and  mere  assertions,  only  are  not  produced)  that  the 
letters  contradict  each  other,  the  sonnets  the  letters,  and  the 
contracts  both,  a  forgery  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 

The  point  which  the  enemies  of  Mary  laboured  to  establish 
by  the  letters,  was  her  knowledge  of  and  consent  to  the  murder 
of  her  husband.  Several  of  the  persons  executed  publicly,  as 
accessaries  to  the  crime,  had  declared  on  the  scaffold,  in  the 
presence  of  thousands,  that  the  queen  had  no  concern  in  the 
transaction;  while  some  of  them  confessed,  that  they  had  been  prof- 
fered a  full  pardon,  with  other  rewards,  on  condition  that  they 
should  accuse  her;  which  no  temptations  should  induce  them  to 
do.  But  relying  on  their  own  power  in  Scotland,  and  the  favour 
of  Elizabeth  in  England,  these  public  and  real  confessions,  it  is 
affirmed,  were,  by  the  regent  and  his  party,  exchanged  for  con- 
trary and  fabricated  evidence.  The  false  confessions  were,  like 
the  letters  and  sonnets,  of  which  they  were  a  counterpart,  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  commissioners  of  Mary,  to  prevent 
their  detection  and  refutation.  They  were  afterwards  published, 
and,  by  their  contradictions,  involved  in  themselves  a  demon- 
stration of  their  falsehood. 

Respecting  the  real  history  of  the  murder  of  Darnly,  evi- 
dence is  brought  forward  to  prove,  that  Bothwell  performed  the 
deed,  that  Morton  certainly,  and  Murray  probably,  were  consent- 
ing thereto.  The  whole  plan  appears,  after  a  long  and  minute 
examination  of  circumstances  and  facts,  with  strong  presump- 
tion, to  have  originated  between  Elizabeth,  Cecil,  Morton,  and 
Murray;  while  the  former  was  to  defend  the  conspirators  in 
charging  the  crime  on  Mary;  for  the  purpose  of  giving  credit  to 
which,  she  was  to  be  betrayed  into  a  marriage  with  Bothwell, 
the  perpetrator.  No  pains  were,  of  course,  spared,  to  suppress  all 
the  direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  diabolical  scheme; 
nor  could  this  be  difficult  to  the  successful  and  governing  party. 
Many  important  papers,  well  known  to  have  existed  at  the  time, 
have  never  since  been  found,  and  were  probably  destroyed.  Yet 
the  force  of  collateral  evidence,  from  circumstances  which  they 
could  not  advert  to,  have  served  to  disentangle  the  windings  of 
the  plot. 

The  marriage  of  Mary  with  Bothwell,  the  mo3t  disgraceful 
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part  of  her  conduct,  still  remains  to  be  accpunted  for.  Respect- 
ing her  attachment  to  this  nobleman,  and  her  acquiescence  in 
.die  pretended  violence  with  which  she  was  carried  off  by  him, 
and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Dunbar,  historians  seem  to  have 
agreed;  but  not  so  her  present  champion,*  by  whom  presump- 
tions are  brought  forward  in  proof  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Of 
these,  one  is  the  disparity  of  their  years,  f  According  to  this  able, 
and  zealous  advocate  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  she  was  forcibly, 
and  wholly  unexpectedly,  seized  and  hurried  to  Dunbar,  and 
confined  there,  a  dose  prisoner;  where,  for  the  first  time,  her 
bold  and  presumptuous  ravisher  dared  to  talk  to  her  of  love* 
That  she  spurned  his  proposals  with  contempt,  and  rejected 
them  with  the  indignation  they  merited.  That  on  his  showing  to 
her  the  bond  he  had  obtained  from  the  nobles,  recommending  him 
to  her  as  a  husband,  she  perceived  the  extent  of  the  plot  to 
betray  her;  which,  nevertheless,  she  still  resisted.  That  in  coun- 
terfeiting despairing  passion,  this  insidious  lover  threatened  his 
own  life,  and  actually  inflicted  on  himself  a  wouAd.  That,  irri- 
tated at  length,  by  her  continued  coldness  and  repulses,  he  hadT 
recourse  to  stupifying  potions,  to  humble  her  to  his  purpose,  and 
triumph  over  the  honour  of  his  sovereign.  It  was  then  only  that, 
degraded  and  desperate,  deserted  by  her  subjects,  and  the  slave 
of  a  ruffian,  the  force  of  her  mind  began  to  fail,  and  she  consent- 
ed to  elevate  to  the  dignity  of  her  husband,  the  msfa  whose 
power  she  could  not  escape.  That  while  she  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  nation  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  nobles,  and  that 
Bothwell  was  die  man  they  had  destined  to  the  throne,  she  ac- 
quiesced in  a  fate  from  which  she  saw  no  redress*  But  when  an 
armed  force  appeared  in  the  field,  to  vindicate,  as  she  believed, 
the  freedom  of  her  choice,  she  cheerfully  abandoned  the  hus- 
band imposed  upon  her,  and  tfirew  herself  into  the  anfis  of  those 
who  opposed  him.  Little  did  she  then  suspect,  that  the  persons 
in  whom  she  now  confided,  were  the  original  contrivers  of  the 
Outrage  which  she  mourned;  and  less  did  she  perceive  the  pur- 
poses to  which  their  machinations  were  directed.  Tet,  amidst 
the  horrors  that  surrounded  her,  her  spirit  bent  not  to  the  storm; 

0  Whitaker's  Vindication  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

f  This  will  not  have  much  weight  with  attentive  observers  of  the  human 
mind,  of  the  passions,  and  of  ths  force  of  imagination,  association,  and  habit. 

Vol.  III.  U 
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her  enemies  had  calculated  erroneously  respecting  die  force  off 
her  mind;  nor  could  they,  by  their  multiplied  insults  and  devices, 
induce  her  to  make  a  voluntary  surrendar  of  her  crown. 

Whatever  may  be  the  conclusions  of  the  reader  respecting 
the  preceding  narration,  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  letters  are  proved 
to  have  been  spurious,  there  is  little  remains  of  importance 
against  Mary.  The  conspirators  who  had  hurled  her  from  the 
throne  to  a  prison,  met  in  privy-council  (Dec.  4,  1567)  for  the 
purpose  of  convicting  her  of  crimes,  that  should  justify  their 
conduct  towards  her  to  the  world.  u  The  matter  (say  they,  on  this 
occasion)  being  largelte  and  with  gud(good)  deliberation  resonit 
at  great  lengthy  and  upon  sundry  daies,  all  the  said  lords,  baronis, 
and  others,  can  find  no  other  way,  or  moyen,  how  to  find  or  make 
the  said  securitie  (in  justification  of  themselves),  but  by  (pro- 
ducing the  letters  in  proof)  that  she  was  privie,  art  and  part,  and 
of  the  actual  devise  and  deid,  of  the  murtherof  the  king."  From 
this  it  appears,  that  a  numerous  body  of  men,  having  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  whole  life  of  Mary,  with  every  transaction  in 
her  public  conduct,  are  obliged,  to  give  even  a  colour  of  justice 
to  their  enterprise  against  her,  to  have  recourse  to  forgery,  to 
blacken  her  character,  and  convict  her  of  guilt*  The  evidence  i& 
favour  of  Mary,  afforded  by  this  historical  fact,  is  by  no  meant 
light  or  unimportant. 

The  candid  will  also  bear  in  mind  the  difficult  situations  in 
which  this  young  and  inexperienced  queen  was  placed ;  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  education,  in  a  foreign  land,  far  from  parental 
care  or  admonition,  and  a  stranger  to  the  manners  of  the  people 
she  Was  called  to  govern.  The  unfortunate  difference  of  religion, 
of  temper,  and  of  habits,  between  herself  and  her  turbulent  sub- 
jects. The  aristocratical  nature  of  the  government,  the  power, 
the  feuds,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  nobles,  heightened  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  and  above  all  by  the  fanaticism  and  fer- 
vour which  ever  accompanies  the  introduction  of  a  new  faith, 
and  its  struggles  with  the  prejudices  and  the  power  of  that  which 
it  succeeds.  The  frenzy  of  bigotry,  formidable  even  in  more  en- 
lightened times,  is,  in  ages  of  ignorance,  uniformly  terrible; 
while  it  triumphs  in  the  ruins  of  bleeding  humanity,  like  a  de- 
structive tempest  it  lays  all  waste.  When  added  to  these  circum- 
stances, the  character  of  Elizabeth  is  considered,  her  just  dread 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  her  power  of  humbling  and  destroy- 
ing her  rival,  cold  must  be  the  heart  that  sympathises  not  with 
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the  woes  of  the  lovely  and  unfortunate  Mary ;  cut  off  in  the  bloom 
of  youth  from  the  hopes  and  the  joys  of  life ;  and  destined  to 
waste  her  days  in  a  long,  a  wretched,  and  wearisome  captivity, 
terminating  in  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death.  Let  her  firmness 
in  her  own  principles  be  also  recollected  to  her  honour;  the  pa* 
tience  with  which  she  submitted  to  the  insults  of  the  reformers; 
the  sanguinary  counsels  which,  amidst  exasperated  factions,  she 
must  often  have  rejected;  and  the  gentleness  and  moderation 
with  which  she  conducted  herself  in  prosperity.  "  She  was," 
says  Camden,  "  a  lady  fixed  and  constant  in  her  religion,  of  sin* 
gular  piety  towards  God,  invincible  magnanimity  of  mind,  wis* 
dom  above  her  sex,  and  admirable  beauty ;  and  to  be  ranked  in 
the  list  of  those  persons  who  have  exchanged  their  grandeur/for 
misery  and  calamity." 

Robertson's  History  of  Scotland,  &c.— Stuart's  Life  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots— Whitaker's  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Vindicated— Hume's 
'History  of  England,  &c. 
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This  lady,  who,  by  her  writings,  and  the  powers  of  her  mind, 
has  reflected  so  much  credit  on  her  sex  and  country,  was  born 
about  the  year  1733,  at  her  father's  seat  at  Ollantigh,  near  Ash- 
ford  in  Kent.  Her  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers  were  both 
concerned  in  the  South-sea  scheme,  in  which  fatal  speculation 
they  had  considerable  fortunes  engaged.  The  former,  Mr.  Jacob 
Sawbridge,  was  a  banker  in  London,  a  director  of  the  South-sea 
company,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  one  of  those  who,  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  scheme,  was,  to  appease  the  clamours  of  the 
sufferers,  deprived  of  his  seat  in  the  house,  and  fined  to  the 
amount  of  a  great  part  of  his  property.  With  the  wreck  of  his 
fortunes,  and  what  had  been  settled  on  his  son  by  marriage  arti- 
cles, he  was  enabled  to  purchase  the  estate  of  Ollantigh,  which 
the  family  still  possess.  From  a  paragraph  in  his  grand-daughter's 
History  of  England,  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Sawbridge,  though  car- 
ried along  with  the  tide  of  Other  men's  iniquity  in  the  South-sea 
scheme,  was  guiltless  of  any  intentional  defraud  or  wrong;  that 
he  protested,  both  publicly  ,and  privately,  against  every  unfair 
method  taken  by  the  directors  to  give  an  unnatural  rise  to  the 
stock;  and  that  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  government, 
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in  order  to  calm  the  people,  confounded,  on  this  occasion,  the 

innocent  with  the  guilty. 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Macaulay  was  a  Mr* 

Wanley,  who,  dying,  left  one  daughter,  heiress  to  a  fortune  of 
more  than  30,000/.  Mr.  Sawbridge,  her  father,  was,  in  his 
youth,  an  officer  in  the  Guards,  but  retired  early  to  his  estate  in 
the  country,  where  he  led  an  inactive  life.  Her  mother,  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  with  a  delicate  and  feeble  constitution,  died  before 
she  was  twenty  years  of  age,  after  having  borne  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  late  alderman  Sawbridge  was  the  eldest  of 
these  sons.  The  younger  entered  into  the  church,  and  died  in 
the  year  1796.  The  eldest  daughter  married  a- gentleman  of 
fortune  in  the  county  of  Kent.  The  younger,  Catherine,  having 
lost  her  mother  in  the  first  period  of  infancy,  was  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  maternal  tenderness  and  care.  Her  father,  who 
severely  felt  the  loss  of  his  wife,  almost  entirely  secluded  him- 
self from  society,  though  possessed  of  a  fortune  of  3000/.  a-year. 
He  paid  no  attention  to  the  education  of  his  daughters,  who 
were  left  at  the  family  seat,  at  OUantigh,  to  the  charge  of  an  an- 
tiquated, well  recommended,  but  ignorant,  governess,  ill  qualifi- 
ed for  the  task  she  undertook.  Mr.  Sawbridge  satisfied  himself 
with  occasional  visits  to  his  family,  to  assure  himself  of  their 
health  and  safety. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  this  woman,  they  grew  to- 
gether, while  their  minds  and  characters,  as  directed  by  other 
circumstances,  took  a  different  ttirn.  The  eldest  daughter,  whose 
temper  was  placid  and  amiable,  while  she  improved  in  health  and 
strength,  derived  amusement  from  her  baby-house,  and  from 
the  customary  avocations  of  her  sex  and  age.  The  younger, 
Catherine,  found  nothing  to  interest  her  attention  in  her  sister's 
pursuits;  active  and  curious,  she  thirsted  for  knowledge,  and  her 
dolls  could  give  her  no  information.  The  books  which  were  put 
into  her  hands  entertained  her  for  a  time,  while  they  interested 
her  imagination,  and  gratified  her  taste  for  novelty:  but  at  length 
she  became  satiated  with  fairy  tales  and  romances,  which  affor- 
ded not  aliment  sufficiently  substantial  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
her  inquiring  mind.  Having  found  her  way  into  her  father's 
well-furnished  library,  she  became  her  own  purveyor,  and  rioted 
in  intellectual  luxury.  Every  hour  in  the  day,  which  no  longer 
hung  heavy  upon  her  hands,  was  now  occupied  and  improved. 
She  first  mdde  choice  of  the  periodical  writers,  the  Spectators, 
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i,  &c.  who,  in  treating  of  morals  and  manners,  led  her 
to  reflection,  while  they  opened  and-  strengthened  her  mind. 
As  she  advanced  in  age,  her  studies  took  a  wider  range; 
she  grew  attached  to  history,  and  dwelt  with  delight  and  ardour 
on  the  annals  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics.  Their  laws 
and  manners  interested  her  understanding,  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism seized  her,  and  she  became  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of 
freedom*  The  heroic  characters  and  actions  with  which  this  pe- 
riod of  history  is  intermingled  and  enlivened,  seldom' fail  to  cap- 
tivate the  affections  of  a  youthful  and  uncorrupted  heart.  All 
other  books  were  thrown  aside;  history  became  her  darling  pas- 
sion, and  liberty  the  idol  ot  her  imagination.  Rollin's  Ancient 
History,  and  his  Account  of  the  Roman  Republic,  first  lighted 
up  that %  spark  in  her  mind,  which  afterwards  blazed  with  so 
much  fervour  and  splendor,  and  which  gave  the  .tone  to  her 
sentiments  and  character  through  the  subsequent  periods  of  her 
life.  To  a  spirit  thus  excited,  retirement,  by  concentrating  lis 
force,  added  strength:  the  world,  with  its  lax  principles  and  vi- 
cious habits,  had  not  yet  broken  in  upon  the  gay  mistakes  of  the 
just  expanding  heart,  enamoured  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  difficulties  which  retard  and  obstruct  their  progress. 

Ob  youth  !  the  lovely  source  of  generous  errors ! 

From  early  habits  of  seclusion,  it  became  the  choice  of 
Catherine:  ordinary  amusements  and  occupations  were  tasteless 
to  a  spirit  wrought  to  higher  vipws  and  purposes:  great  delicacy, 
talents,  and  sensibility,  united  in  the  female  mind,  rarely  fail  to 
inspire  a  distaste  for  common  intercourse.  From  the  world  of 
frivolity,  flattery,  and  dissipation,  she  shrunk  back  to  a  more  im- 
proving world  of  her  own.  In  the  course  of  her  historical 
studies,  the  pictures  of  vice  and  turpitude  which  occasionally 
presented  themselves,  while  they  roused  her  indignation,  excited 
the  astonishment  of  her  inexperienced  heart;  the  feelings  of 
which  were  called  forth,  exercised,  and  exalted.  The  history  of 
the  despotism  and  tyranny  of  a  few  individuals,  and  the  slavish  ■ 
subjection  of  uncounted  millions,  their  passive  acquiescence, 
their  sufferings,  and  their  wrongs,  appeared  to  her  a  moral  prob- 
lem, which  she  had  no  instruments  to  solve.  She  had  yet  to  learn 
the  fofce  of  prescription,  of  habit,  and  of  association,  the  imita- 
tive and  progressive  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  compli- 
cated springs  by  which  it  is  set  in  motion.  She  deeply  reflected  , 
on  the  subject  of  government,  with  its  influence  on  the  happiness 
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and  virtue  of  mankind:  she  became  anxious  that  the  distance 
should  be  diminished  that  separates  man  from  man;  and  to  see 
extended  over  the  whole  human  race  those  enlightened  senti- 
ments, equal  laws,  and  equitable  decisions,  that  might  restore  to 
its  due  proportion  a  balance  so  ill  adjusted,  and  combine  with  the 
refinement  of  a  more  advanced  age  the  simplicity  and  virtue  of 
the  earlier  periods.  Fraught  with  these  ideas,  and  with  a  heart 
glowing  with  good  will  towards  her  species,  she  took  up  her  pen, 
and  gave  to  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  her 
country  a  new  spirit  and  interest. 

A  female  historian,  by  its  singularity,  could  not  fail  to  excite 
attention:  she  seemed  to  have  stepped  out  of  the  province  of  her 
sex;  curiosity  was  sharpened,  and  malevolence  provoked.  The 
-author  was  attacked  by  petty  and  personal  scurrilities,  to  which 
it  was  believed  her  sex  would  render  her  vulnerable.  Her  talents 
and  powers  could  not  be  denied ;  her  beauty  was  therefore  called 
in  question,  as  if  it  was  at  all  concerned  with  the  subject;  or 
that,  to  instruct  our  understandings,  it  was  necessary  at  the  same 
time:  to  charm  our  senses.  4  She  is  deformed,  (said  her  adver- 
saries, wholly  unacquainted  with  her  person),  she  is  unfortunate- 
ly ugly,  she  despairs  of  distinction  and  admiration  as  a  woman, 
she  seeks,  therefore,  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  man.' 
44  These  were  the  notions,"  said  a  lady*  afterwards  intimately 
connected  with  the  historian,  "  that  I  was  led  to  entertain  of 
Mrs.  Macaulay,  previous  to  my  introduction  to  her  acquaintance* 
Judge  then  of  my  surprise,  when  I  saw  a  woman  elegant  in  her 
manners,  delicate  in  her  person,  and  with  features,  if  not  perfecdy 
beautiful,  so  fascinating  in  their  expression,  as  deservedly  to 
rank  her  face  among  the  higher  order  of  human  countenances. 
Her  height  was  above  the  middle  size,  inclining  to  tall;  her 
shape  slender  and  elegant;  the  contour  of  her  face,  neck,  and 
shoulders,  graceful.  The  form  of  her  face  was  oval,  her  [com- 
plexion delicate,  and  her  skin  fine;  her  hair  was  of  a  mild 
brown, long,  and  profuse;  her  nose  between  the  Roman  an4  the 
Grecian;  her  mouth  small,  her  chin  round,  as  was  the  lower 
part  of  her  face,  which  made  it  appear  to  more  advantage  in 

*  The  late  Mrs.  Arnold  of  Leicester,  an  excellent  and  amiable  woman, 
to  whom  1  am  indebted  for  materials  for  this  memoir,  and  whose  lamented 
death  will,  1  trust,  plead  with  her  friends  in  my  excuse  for  the  mention  of  her 
name,  and  this  {ritotte  #f  respect  to  her  memory. 
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front  than  in  profile.  Her  eyes  were  beautiful  as  imagination 
can  conceive,  full  of , penetration  and  fire,  but  their  fire  softened 
by  the  mildest  beams  of  benevolence;  their  colour  was  a  fine 
dark  hazel,  and  their  expression  the  indication  of  a  superior 
souL  Infirm  health,  too  often  th»  attendant  on  an  active  and 
highly  cultivated  understanding,  gave  to  her  countenance  an  ex- 
treme delicacy,  which  was  peculiarly  interesting.  To  this  deli- 
cacy of  constitution  was  added  a  most  amiable  sensibility  of 
temper,  which  rendered  her  feelingly  alive  to  whatever  concern- 
ed those  with  whom  she  was  connected  either  by  nature  or  .by 
friendship." 

In  her  friendships,  we  are  told  by  this  lady,  Mrs.  Macauty 
was  fervent,  disinterested,  and  sincere;  zealous  for  the  pros* 
perity,  and  for  the  moral  improvement,  of  those  whom  she  dis- 
tinguished and  loved.  She  was  earnest,  constant,  and  eloquent, 
in  her  efforts  for  rectifying  the  principles,  and  enlarging  the 
minds,  of  Ker  friends  and  connexions.  It  was  her  favourite 
maxim,  that  universal  benevolence,  and  a  liberal  way  of  thinking, 
were  not  only  essential  to  the  freedom  and  welfare  of  society, 
but  to  individual  virtue,  enjoyment,  and  happiness.  There  was 
no  arrogance  in  her  exhortations  and  counsels;  her  accents  were 
'  not  less  mild  and  persuasive,  than  her  reasoning  was  energetic 
and  forcible.  "  In  the  course,"  says  her  friend,  from  whose  com- 
munications the  present  account  is  extracted,  "  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  this  most  intelligent  and  amiable  woman,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  every  part  of  her  character." 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1777,  she  was  ordered  by 
her  physicians  to  the  south  of  France,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health; 
in  which  journey  Mrs.  Arnold  accompanied  her.  A  low  nervous 
fever,  to  which  she  was  subject,  had  debilitated  her  frame,  with- 
out deducting  either  from  the  force  or  activity  of  her  mind. 
Nothing,  during  this  excursion,  escaped  her  observation;  her 
conversations  and  remarks  were  at  once  acute  and  profound. 

After  erasing  the  sea,  on  which  she  was  severely  exhausted 
by  sickness,  she  rested  two  days  at  Calais,  where  she  soon  expe- 
rienced, from  the  change  of  air,  and  possibly  from  the  sea  sick- 
ness itself,  a  salutary  effect.  Her  fever  seemed  to  have  left  her, 
and  she  suffered  in  the  remainder  of  her  journey  to  .Paris  but 
little  inconvenience.  She  was  greatly  struck  with  the  different 
appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  as  also  with 
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the  face  of  the  country  itself.  Between  Calais  and  Paris,  she 
looked  in  vain  for  the  healthy  and  well-fed  peasant,  the  beautiful 
and  luxuriant  meadows,  the  cultivated  farms,  and  comfortable 
farm-houses,  of  her  native  island.  Despotism  had  palsied  the 
hand  of  industry;  an  indigent  and  miserable  people  appeared 
thinly  scattered  over  wild  and  dreary  plains;  The  reflections 
which  she  made  on  this  occasion,  raised  in  her  opinion  the  coun- 
try which  she  had  quitted;  where,  in   comparative   freedom, 

'  commerce  and  the  arts  grew  and  flourished.  She  praised,  and 
quoted,  the  sentiments  and  remarks  of  Dr.  Smollet  on  the  same 
subject.  The  travellers  stopped  one  day  at  Chantilly,  where 
they  met  with  two  of  their  friends,  and  where  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  a  royal  residence,*  and  contrasting  it  with 
the  wretchedness  which  they  had  so  recently  witnessed.  Mrs. 
Macaulay  was  not  in  a  state  of  health  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  in* 
specting  the  palace.  To  Dr.  Nash,  one  of  the  gentlemen  whom 
she  met  at  Chantilly,  and  who  would,  with  apparent  satisfaction, 
have  described  to  her  the  curiosities  and  magnificence  of  the 
prince's  residence,  she  replied  (after  thanking  him  courteously 
for  the  trouble  he  was  about  to  give  himself,)  that  she  would 

'  spare  him  the  repetition,  since  she  could  receive  no  pleasure  in 
hearing  of  the  splendor  of  one  mortal,  while  the  misery  of  thou- 
sands pressed  upon  her  recollection. 

As  they  proceeded  towards  the  capital,  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  the  looks  of  its  inhabitants,  gradually  improved;  but  at  the  first 
post-house  at  which  they  sfopped  to  change  horses,  the  feelings 
of  the  travellers  were  again  excited  by  the  objects  which,  crowd- 
ing around  their  carriage,  clamorously  implored  their  charitable 
donations,  while  they  exhibited  in  their  persons  and  squalid  ap- 
pearance every  variety  of  want  and  of  human  wretchedness. 
4  My  God!  my  God!9  exclaimed  Mrs.  Maca&lay,  with  a  benevo- 
lent enthusiasm,  bursting  into  tears,  i  have  mercy  on  the  works 
of  thine  own  hand!'  She  made  her  servant  distribute  to  them 
each  three  livres,  and  divided  among  them  the  provisions  she 
had  in  the  carriage.  For  some  miles  after  this,  incident  she  pre- 
served a  profound  silence;  at  length,  taking  the  hand  of  her  fel- 
low-traveller in  hers:  *  You,  my  dear  friend,'  said  she,  *saw 
yesterday  the  habitation  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  his  family 

*  The  palace  of  the  prince  of  Condi* 
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at  dinner  T  Sip  paused,  unable  to  proceed,  but  by  a  look  that 
conveyed  her  meaning  more  eloquently  than  words.* 

The  apartments  provided  for  the  travellers,  near  the  Luxem- 
burg palace,  on  their  arrival  at  Paris,  were  commodious  and 
elegant*  Mrs.  Macaulay  found  her  health  so  much  amended  by 
the  journey,  that,  in  a  few  days,  she  collected  around  her,  by  her 
letters  of  introduction,  an  agreeable  society.  Persons  of  the  first 
rank  and  eminence  were  gratified  with  the  opportunity  of  paying 
their  respects  to  an  Englishwoman,  whose  talents  entitled  her 
to  distinction.  Among  the  number  of  her  visitors  were  the  family 
of  the  count  de  Sarsfield;  the  dukes  of  Harcourt  and  Laincourt; 
the  chevalier  de  Rigemont;  the  abbe  Colbert,  a  descendant  of 
the  great  financier  0/  that  name*  madame  Boccage,  madame 
Grigson,  &c  with  lord  Stormont,  the  English  ambassador.  Du 
Franklin  was  at  that  time  in  Paris  j  Mrs*  Macaulay  met  him 
several  times,  among  the  literati  of  Paris,  at  dinners  given  on  hex 
account,  but  she  never  received  him  at  her  hotel.  During  a  day 
which  she  passed  at  monsieur  Turgot's,  with  a  large  party,  shq 
was  introduced  to  the  celebrated  Marmontel,  and  to  the  widow 
of  the  1  philosopher  Helvetius,  a  woman  of  an  extraordinary 
character.  In  these  societies,  so  congenial  to  her  disposition, 
she  experienced  a  high  gratification,  and  appeared  with  peculiar 
spirit  and  advantage.  The  pleasure  which  she  inspired  was 
equally  lively  with  that  which  she  received:  the  universal 
information  which  her  conversation  displayed,  appeared  to  her 
auditors  not  less  admirable  than  her  historical  acquisitions, 
and  the  powers  of  her  mind.f   Her  brilliant  talents  for  converse 

• 

*  Alas !  the  people  have  but  too  severely  retaliated  on  these  princes  an£ 
nobles ! 

t "  Hear  her  but  reason  on  divinity"  (gays  her  friend,  from  Shakspeare,) 
■    "  And  alt  admiring',  with  an  inward  wish, 

Would  straight  desire  that  she  vers  made  a. prelate: 

Heather  debate  of  commonwealth  affairs, 

You'd  say  it  had  been  all  in  all  her  study: 

Turn  her  to  any  course  of  policy, 

The  gordian  knot  of  it  she  will  unloose  - 

Familiar  as  her  garter.  When  she  speaks, 

The  air,  s  charter'd  libertine,  is  itttl* 

And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ear*, 

To  steal  her  sweet  and  honied  sentences." 

Vol.  III.  X 
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•ion,  with  the  variety  of  her  knowledge,  and  the  vivacity  of  hue 
imagination,  rendered  her  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  com* 
panion. 

With  a  mind  top  enlightened  for  bigotry,  and  an  enemy  to 
mere  forms  of  devotion,  often  absurd,  and  always  spiritless,  the 
freedom  with  which  she  delivered  her  sentiments  on  these  sub- 
jects, drew  upon  her  the  imputation  of  scepticism  and  infidelity. 
These  assertions  are  declared,  by  her  friend,  to  have  been  ill 
founded,  as  proved  by  some  passages  in  her  treatise  on  the 
44  Immutability  of  Truth."  44  She  confirmed  the  reality  of  her 
prepossession,"  says  the  lady  already  quoted,  "  in  favour  of  the 
christian  revelation,  by  the  most  diligent  cultivation  of  benevo- 
lence towards  mankind,  and  the  most  exact  moral  rectitude  in 
v  every -action  of  her  life."  "  She  had  those  hopes,  and  that  confi- 
dent expectation  of  her  own  future  happiness,  which  christian 
faith  and  conscious  rectitude  onty  can  inspire."  In  testimony  of 
this  opinion,  Mrs.  Arnold  refers  to  a  conversation  which  passed 
between  herself  and  Mrs.  Macaulay,  when  her  health  was  in  a  lan- 
guishing state,  at  Abbeville,  in  their  way  to  Paris.  After  reproving 
her  friend's  too  great  sensibHity  and  solicitude  on  her  account, 
44 1  thought  and  hoped,"  said  she,  tt  that  you  viewed  my  death 
but  as  a  short  separation  between  virtuous  friends,  and  that  your 
assurance  of  a  re-union  with  me,  in  a  more  perfect  state,  would 
Have  preserved  you  from  being  thus  severely  affected  by  the  idea 
of  my  dissolution."  She  went  on  to  console'  her  companion  and 
fellow-traveller  m  the  same  strain,  "  Consider  our  parting,"  said 
she,  "but  as  a  short  privation;  for,  be  assured,  the  friendship  of 
the  good  will  not  be  dissolved  by  death:  we  shall  again  unite  in 
another  life."  The  feeble  state  of  her  frame,  and  consequent  suf- 
ferings, she  said,  naturally  led  her  to  these  reflections.  She  con- 
sidered the  present  state  of  being  but  as  the  Pawning  of  existence, 
nor  did  she  shrink  from  its  termination  as  a  subject  of  terror, 
but  was  rather  prepared  to  meet  her  change  with  confidence  and 
satisfaction.  Her  researches,  she  observed,  into  the  nature  of 
God  and  of  man,  and  the  relations  subsisting  between  them, 
would  have  been  vain,  had  it  not»brougbt  her  to  this  conclusion; 
vain  also  would  have  been  her  convictions  of  die  truth  of  the 
christian  revelation,  and  the  recompense  which  its  author  pro- 
mises to  his  disciples.  She  trusted,  she  declared,  in  that  Being, 
who  had  not  given  her  capacities  of  enjoyment  for  no  adequate 
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Sftd,  that  he  Would  preserve  and  support  her  through  the  various 
Mages  of  an  everlasting  existence.  She  lamented  the  prevalence  of 
sense,  and  the  pursuits  by  which  the  mind,  capable  of  sublime* 
lights,  was  bound  down  to  earth  and  inferior  gratifications.  Sh* 
failed  upon  her  friend  to  observe  and  to  witness,  that,  in  her 
present  enfeebled  situation,  her  prospects  grew  brighter  with  he? 
progress  towards  the  grave:  she  anticipated  the  period  when  her 
spirit,  disencumbered  of  its  tenement,  should  no  longer  be  im- 
peded in  its  aspirations  and  researches,  and  when,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  it  should  find  the  sources  of  know* 
ledge,  of  science,  and  of  beauty,  laid  open,  to  its  view,  while  its 
capacities  and  powers  should  expand  without  bounds.    In  this 
exalted  and  visionary  strain  she  continued,  at  intervals,  through 
the  day  to  expatiate ;  while  she  seemed  to  derive  peculiar  plea* 
sure  from  the  idea  of  the  future  re-union  of  the  virtuous:  a 
cheering  and  delightful  notion  to  susceptible  and  tender  minds! 
Her  visit  to  Paris  was  critically  timed,  at  the  period  when 
Great  Britain,  at  war  with  her  colonies,  beheld  the  French  go* 
vernment  with  a  jealous  eye.    The  habeas  corpus  act  was  also  at 
that  time  suspended  in  England.    In  these  circumstances,  Mts* 
Macaulay  was  peculiarly  cautious  to  give  no  offence  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  her  country,  by  entering  with  too  much  fervour  in- 
to the  cause  of  the  Americans;  or  by  appearing  to  have  any 
other  views  in  her  excursion  to  France  (by  which  the  colonies 
were  assisted  and  favoured),  than  for  the  benefit  and  restoration 
of  her  health.    During  the  six  weeks  that  she  remained  in  Paris, 
her  apartments  were  crowded  with  visitors,  and  her  invitations 
to  dinner  daily  multiplied.  Among  the  Americans,  who  were  at 
that  time  numerous  at  Paris,  those  who  were  eminent  for  their 
learning  or  talents  seized  every  opportunity  of  observing  the  fair 
historian,  and  mingling  in  the  societies  she  was  accustomed  to 
frequent.   Apprehensive,  from  these  circumstances,  lest  her  con- 
duct should  be   misconstrued,   and   finding  her  health  much 
amended  since  she  had  quitted  England,  she  determined  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  proceeding  southward,  and  the  rather  as  the  season 
of  the  year  was  unfavourable  to  travelling,  and  to  the  accommo- 
dations indispensable  to  an  invalid*   The  end  of  her  journey  was 
in  part  accomplished,  and  business  rendered  her  presence  neces- 
sary at  home.   These  motives  combined  to  influence  her  to  bid 
adieu  to  the  hospitable  societies  at  Paris,  and  to  return  once 
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more  to  her  native  land*  In  a  letter  to  Dr»  Franklin,  before  her 
departure,  she  informed  him  of  die  motives  by  which  she  had 
been  induced  to  waive  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  and  4u» 
American  friends  at  her  hotel.  The  circumstances  of  the  times> 
and  of  her  known  republican  principles,  rendered  her  liable  to 
suspicions;  and  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  in 
England  to  consequences,  which,  in  die  delicate  state  of  her 
health,  could  not  but  prove  fatal*  u  The  whole  tenor  of  my 
conduct  must  have  convinced  you,  sir,"  says  she,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  her  letter,  "  that  I  should  with  pleasure  sacrifice 
my  life,  could  it  be  of  any  real  service  to  the  cause  of  public 
freedom.  I  am  now  nursing  my  constitution,  to  enable  me  to 
treat  at  large,  in  the  history  in  which  I  am  at  present  engaged, 
on  our  fatal  civil  war.  I  am,  sir,  with  profound  respect  for  your 
great  qualities,  as  a  statesman,  patriot,  and  philosopher,  yours," 
lcc»  &c. 

Having  been  personally  acquainted  with  the  greater  number  of 
die  celebrated  Americans  who  had  visited  England,  and  in  the 
habit  of  corresponding  with  those  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Mrs.  Macaulay  was 
very  desirous  of  making  a  visit  to  the  transatlantic  republic;  a 
design  which  she  executed  in  1785.  She  visited  nine  of  die 
thirteen  United  States,  by  whom  she  was  received  with  kindness 
and  hospitality.  She  terminated  her  journey  to  the  south  by  payw 
ing  her  respects  to  general  Washington,  at  his  seat  at  Mount 
Vernon  in  Virginia.  Under  the  roof  of  this  illustrious  man  she 
remained  three  weeks;  and  continued  to  correspond  with  him 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

It  seemed  to  have  been  her  intention,  after  her  return  to 
England,  to  have  composed  a  history  of  the  American  contest; 
for  which  purpose  she  had  been  furnished  by  general  Washington 
with  many  materials.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  thus  qualified, 
she  was,  by  the  infirm  state  of  her  health  for  some  years  prior  t» 
her  death,  prevented  from  the  execution  of  her  plan*  She  resi- 
ded during  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  her  life  at  Bin- 
field  in  Berkshire ;  where,  after  a  tedious  illness,  attended  by  much 
suffering,  which  she  supported  with  exemplary  patience  and  for- 
titude, she  expired,  June  22,  1791.  She  was  interred  in  the 
chancel  of  Binfidd  church,  under  an  elegant  marble 
executed  by  Mr.  Bacon* 
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She  was  twice  maftiedt  the  first  time  to  Dr.  George  M* 
eaulay,  a  physician  of  some  eminence  in  London;  and,  after  his 
death,  to  Mr.  William  Graham,  who  had  also  been  educated  to 
the  profession  of  physic,  but  who  afterwards  entered  into  the 
ehurch.  A  daughter  was  the  fruit  of  her  first  marriage;  who 
gave  her  hand  to  captain  Gregory,  many  years  a  commander  in 
the  East-India  service,  in  which  he  acquired  an  ample  fortune* 
his  wife  has  since  become  a  widow,  with  four  children* 

Dr.  Wilson,  whose  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  talents  of 
Mrs.  Macaulay  was  perhaps  demonstrated  rather  extravagantly, 
was  introduced  to  her  by  her  brother,  Mr.  Sawbridge:  they 
Were  both  members  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  club;  and  had  beei 
united  by  their  political  sentiments* 

After  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Macaulay  with  Mr.  Graham,  she 
retired  with  her  husband  to  their  house  at  Binfield,  upon  Wind* 
sor- forest;  where,  with  congenial  tastes  and  dispositions,  they 
passed  their  time  in  literary  avocations  and  pursuits* 

Mrs.  Macaulay,  when  in  tolerable  health,  was  accustomed  to 
be  in  her  library  by  six  in  the  morning;  she  was  tenacious  of 
the  value  of  time,  and  solicitous  for  its  improvement. 

The  lady,  from  whose  communications  the  preceding  account 
is  extracted,  adds  an  earnest  and  affectionate  testimony  to  the 
domestic  qualifications  and  virtues  of  her  friend;  who,  as  a  wife, 
a  mother,  a  friend,  a  neighbour,  and  the  mistress  of  a  family, 
was  irreproachable  and  exemplary.  "  My  sentiments,"  says  she, 
M  of  this  admirable  woman  are  derived  from  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  her  various  excellences,  and  I  have  observed 
heir  in  different  points  of  view.  I  have  seen  her  exalted  on  the 
dangerous  pinnacle  of  worldly  prosperity,  surrounded  by  flatter*- 
ing  friends,  and  an  admiring  world;  I  have  seen  her  marked  out 
by  party  prejudice  as  an  object  of  dislike  and  ridicule;  I  have 
seen  her  bowed  down  by  bodily  pain  and  weakness;  but  never 
did  I  see  her  forget  the  urbanity  of  a  gentlewoman,  her  conscious 
dignity  as  a  rational  creature,  or* a  fervent  aspiration  after  the 
highest  degree  of  attainable  perfection.  I  have  seen  her  humble 
herself  in  the  presence  of  her  Almighty  Father;  and,  with  a  con* 
trite  heart,  acknowledging  her  weakness,  and  imploring  his  pro- 
tection; I  have  seen  her  languishing  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  en- 
during pain  with  the  patience  of  a  christian,  and  with  the  firm 
belief,  that  the  light  afflictions  of  this  life  are  but  for  a  moment, 
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aod  that  die  fashion  of  the  world  will  pest  away,  and  give  place 
la  a  system  of  durable  happiness." 

Her  works  are:  » 

1.  The  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  James  I* 
to  the  Elevation  of  the  House  of  Hanover;  printed  in  successive 
volumes  in  quarto,  making  in  all  eight  volumes.  The  first  volume 
Was  printed  befa&  the  year  1769.  The  eighth  and  last  volume 
was  published  in  the  year  1783.  This  volume,  ending  with 
James  II.'s  reign,  did  not  complete  the  design  expressed  in  the 
Side-page :  the  history  may,  however,  be  considered  as  continued  in 

2.  The  History  of  England,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  pre* 
tent  Time,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  Rec- 
tor of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  and  Prebendary  of  Westminster  i 
published  in  on<  volume  in  quarto  in  1778. 

3.  A  Treatise  on  the  Immutability  of  Truth,  by  Catherine 
Macaulay  Graham,  octavo,  1783. 

4.  Letters  on  Education. 

5.  Loose  Remarks  on  certain  Positions  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Hobbie's  Philosophical  Rudiments  of  Government  and  Society, 
with  a  short  Sketch  of  a  Democratical  Form  of  Government; 
in  a  Letter  to  Signior  Paoli:  octavo,  1767. 

6.  Observations  on  a  Pamphlet,  entitled,  Thoughts  on  the 
Causes  of  the  present  Discontent.  The  fifth  edition,  published 
in  octavo,  in  the  year  1770. 

7.  An  Address  to  the  People  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, on  the  present  important  Crisis  of  Affairs;  by  Catherine 
Macaulay,  octavo,  second  edition,  1775. 

8.  A  Modest  Plea  for  the  Property  of  Copy-right,  quarto; 
by  Catherine  Macaulay. 

9.  Observations  on  the  Reflections  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Edmund  Burke  on  the  Revolution  in  France,  in  a  Letter  to  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  1790. 


MAEROE. 
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Maeroe,  famed  by  the  ancients  for  her  extraordinary  learn* 
in'g,  and  particularly  remembered  for  a  hymn  to  Neptune. 
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This  celebrated  woman,  the  vicissitudes  of  whose  life,  anfl 
whose  extraordinary  fortune,  might  afford  a  subject  for  a  ro- 
mance, was  the  granddaughter  of  Theodore  Agrippa  d' Aubigne^ 
who,  brought  up  with  Henry  IV.  in  the  courjtfrf  Jane  d'Albret, 
queen  of  Navarre,  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings,  and  by 
his  zeal  for  the  Reformation.  Having  served  under  Henry  with 
courage  and  fidelity,  in  all  his  campaigns,  on  his  master's  em- 
bracing the  catholic  religion,  he  retired  to  his  own  estate  in  Poi- 
tou,  and  employed  himself  in  this  retreat  in  the  composition  of 
a  history  of  his  own  times,  in  which  he  had  been  a  distinguished 
actor.  Susanna  de  Lezay,  of  the  house  of  Lusignan,  whom  he 
ispoused,  bore  to  him  three  children,  a  son  and  two  daughters* 

The  son  proved  unfortunate,  and  appears  by  his  conduct  to 
have  merited  his  fate:  having  been  accused  of  counterfeiting  the 
current  specie,  he  was  confined  in  the  chateau  Trompette  dt 
Bourdeaux,  where  he  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Peter  de  Car- 
dillac,  lieutenant  to  the  duke  d'Epernon,  and  his  deputy  in  th» 
government.  This  lady,  a  prudent  and  amiable  woman,  remain* 
ed  faithful  to  her  husbdnd  through  all  his  distresses;  and,  in  the 
marshalsea  of  Niort,  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Frances  d'Aifc* 
bigne,  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Madame  de  Villette,  sister  to  M.  d'Aubignl,  visited  him 
and  his  wife  during  this  season  of  calamity.  The  following  is 
the  description  of  the  affecting  situation  in  which  she  found  thetns 
"  Madame  de  Villette  beheld  her  relations  in  all  the  horrors  of 
indigence;  her  brother  emaciated  with  hunger,  and  by  despair 
deprived  of  reason;  their  eldest  child  wrapped  in  rags,  and  at 
ready  sensible  to  the  miseries  of  his  condition;  their  second  in 
the  cradle,  a  girl  .two  days  old,  who,  by  her  piercing  cries,  seem* 
cd  to  invite  death ;  the  mother  Weeping  and  offering  her  breast* 
the  milk  of  which  famine  and  distress  had  dried  up,  alternately 
to  her  husband  and  her  daughter,  without  hope  of  saving  either.93 
Madame  de  Villette  took  the  infant  from  this  scene  of  misery, 
and  placed  her  in  the  hands  of  a  nurse,  with  whom  she  had  en- 
trusted her  own  child* 

Madame  d'Aubigne,  after  a  few  years,  obtained  liberty  fof 
her  husband;  with  whom,  and  her  family,  in  which  the  littl*. 
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Fiances  was  included,  she  set  out  for  America,  where  they  still 
had  considerable  claims.  During  the  voyage  Frances  was  redu- 
ced, by  a  malady  which  seized  her,  to  the  verge  of  the  grave:  in 
the  crisis  of  the  disorder  she  lay  without  sense  or  motion,  and 
was  believed  to  be  already  dead.  In  this  situation  a  sailor  was 
going  to  throw  her  into  the  sea;  the  signal  gun  was  already 
loaded,  when  ma&me  d*  Aubigne,  melting  into  tears,  requested 
Id  be  allowed,  once  more,  to  press  her  infant  in  her  arms.  At 
this  moment,  placing  her  hand  on  her  heart,  she  felt  it  faintly 
palpitate:  4  It  is  not  dead!'  exclaimed  she  with  a  mother's  joy; 
and  by  her  cares,  in  a  short  time,  restored  the  child  to  life  and 
health*  The  vessel  in  which  this  unfortunate  family  were  passen- 
gers, was,  soon  after,  attacked  by  axorsair,  but,  having  escaped, 
arrived  safe  at  Martinico.  There  M.  d' Aubigne  re-established 
his  fortunes,  and  enriched  his  family,  when  the  settlement  of 
some  important  affairs  obliged  his  wife  to  return  to  Europe. 
During  her  absence  he  fell  into  dissipated  habits,  lost  all  his 
property  at  play,  and,  on  the  return  of  madante  d* Aubigne,  was 
found  by  her  ruined,  and  at  the  point  of  death. 

The  unhappy  widow,  in  the-  hope  of  obtaining  assistance, 
went  back  to  France,  leaving  Frances,  then  seven  years  of  agq» 
as  a  pledge  in  the  hands  of  her  creditors,  who  passed  the  child, 
which  they  soon  began  to  consider  as  a  burthen,  from  one  to  the 
other,  till  the  judge  of  the  place,  taking  pity  on  the  little  orphan* 
received  her  into  his  house.  She  remained  here  but  a  short 
time;  her  benefactor  becoming  in  his  turn  weary  of  the  charge* 
sent  her  to  Europe  after  her  mother.  On  her  return  to  her  native 
country,  she  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  madame  de  Montalem* 
fcert,  her  kinswoman,  who  refused  to  entertain  her:  madpme  de 
Villette,  therefore,  her  paternal  aunt,  again  received  her,  and  in* 
titructed  her  in  the  cahrinist  religion. 

Monsieur  d' Aubigne  had  been  no  less  sceptical  in  his  opinions 
than  relaxed  in  his  conduct:  when  a  child,  it  is  related  by  Ins 
daughter,  that  he  would  frequently  take  her  m  his  arms,  and  ex- 
claim, *  Is  it  possible  that  you,  who  on  other  occasions  have  so 
much  good  sense,  can  yet  give  credit  to  all  that  is  taught  you  in 
the  catechism?'  Madame  d'Aubigne,  however,  was  on  this  sob* 
ject  lees  indifferent;  notwithstanding  that,  on  her  return  to 
France,  she  had  found  their  remaining  effects  swallowed  up  by 
their  creditors,  and  the  rapacity  of  some  of  her  husband's  rela- 
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tions,  she  wished  to  take  her  daughter  from  under  the  protection 
of  her  aunt,  lest  she  should  be  allured  from  the  bosom  of  the 
catholic  church.  Madame  de  Villette  refused  to  relinquish  the 
child,  on  the  plea  that  her  mother  was  unable  to  support  her: 
but  this  objection  was  over-ruled  by  a  cousin  of  the  late  M. 
d'Aubigne's,  a  woman  of  a  narrow  and  bigotted  mind,  who,  to 
pay  her  court  to  the  queen-mother,  obtained  an  order  to  take  the 
little  Frances  out  of  the  hands  of  her  aunt. 

From  madame  de  Neuillant,  her  new  patroness,  Frances  sufc 
fered  a  severe  persecution:  having  eagerly  imbibed  the  princi- 
ples of  her  late  protectress,  a  worthy  and  amiable  woman,  to 
whom  she  was  tenderly  attached,  she  resisted  every  argument 
with  which  her  faith  was  now  assailed;  till  madame  de  Neuil- 
lant, determined  to  carry  her,  point,  and  tired  of  gende  measures, 
had  recourse  to  harshness  and  severity.  With  the  view  of  sub- 
duing her  spirit,  she  confounded  her  with  the  servants,  degraded 
her  to  the  lowest  domestic  offices,  and  banished  her  to  the  kitchen 
and  court-yard.  She  went  but  every  morning,  with  a  mask  on 
her  face,. to  preserve  her  fine  complexion,  a  straw  hat  on  her 
head,  a  basket  under  her  arm,  and  a  switch  in  her  hand,  to 
watch  the  turkies ;  witfy  orders  not  to  touch  her  breakfast,  which 
she  carried  in  the  basket,  till  she  had  first  committed  to  memory 
five  stanzas  of  sacred  poetry.  Madame  de  Neuillant,  finding 
these  measures  unavailing  to  effect  her  purpose,  and  tired  of  the 
expense  and  obstinacy  of  her  charge,  whom  she  so  ill  knew  how 
to  vanquish,  carried  her  to  Niort,  and  placed  her  in  a  convent  of 
Ursuline  nuns,  where  her  aunt,  the  worthy  madame  de  ViHette, 
agreed  to  pay  for  her  board. 

The  young  calvinist  here  suffered  new  importunities,  more 
artfully  and  judiciously  applied,  to  which,  after  a  resistance  un- 
common at  her  age,  she  yielded  but  upon  conditions.  The  prin- 
cipal article  for  which  she  stipulated  was,  that,  in  becoming  a 
catholic,  it  should  not  be  Squired  of  her  to  believe,  that  her  dear 
aunt,  madame  de  Villette,  who  lived  like  a  sunt  in  this  world, 
should  be  damned  for  her  heresy  in  the  next.  After  her  conver- 
sion to  the  Romish  church,  she  was  taken  back  to  the  house  of 
madame  de  Neuillant.  This  lady  went  occasionally  to  Paris  ix\ 
a  sedan  chair,  carried  by  two  mules,  on  one  of  which  mademoi- 
selle d' Aubign£  used  to  ride.  She  introduced  her  to  the  compa- 
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ny  with  which  she  was  accustomed  to  associate,  boasted  in  public 
of  her  growing  charms,  and  exercised  over  her  in  private  all  the 
tyranny  which  dependents  are  liable  to  suffer  from  ostentatious 
benefactors.  The  young  lady,  already  very  lovely,  promised  to 
be  a  beauty.  Her  figure  and  understanding  were  equally  above 
her  years. 

Mademoiselle  d'Aubign£  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
when  her  patroness  took  her,  for  the  first  time,  to  communicate 
with  the  Ursuline  nuns,  with  whom  she  continued  to  reside.  She 
rarely  went  out  excepting  to  visit  her  mother,  who  supported  her* 
« self  by  her  labour;  or  with  madam e  de  Neuillant,  when  she  was 
pleased  to  exhibit  her  to  her  friends.  Having  been  introduced  to 
the  celebrated  monsieur  Scarron,  she  met  at  his  house  select  par- 
ties, and  the  best  company  in  Paris,  who  were  eager  to  form  the 
character  of  the  beautiful  Frances,  and  among  whom  she  receiv- 
ed the  title  of  the  fair  Indian*  She  listened  to  the  lessons  and 
the  conversations  of  these  gentlemen,  by  which  her  talents  re- 
ceived cultivation,  and  her  mind  became  improved,  without  sut 
fering  them  to  corrupt  her  principles.  The  powers  which  she 
displayed  in  this  society,  and  the  letters  which  she  addressed  to 
them  from  Poitou,  whither  some  time  after  she  attended  madame 
de  Neuillant,  procured  her  respect  and  reputation. 

Her  mother,  who  had  been  reduced  to  live  on  an  annuity  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  lhrre*,*  died  without  the  satisfaction  of 
leaving  to  her  children  even  this  scanty  stipend.  Her  son  had 
been  placed,  as  a  page,  with  M.  de  Parabere:  her  daughter  stiH 
continued  with  madame  de  Neuillant,  in  circumstances  which 
her  beauty,  her  youth,  and  her  poverty,  rendered  peculiarly  criti- 
cal and  dangerous. 

M.  Scarron  was  no  stranger  to  the  history  of  mademoiselle 
d'Aubigne:  though  not  rich,  he  was  enabled  by  a  canonry,  and 
the  remains  of  his  patrimony,  to  keep  a  good  table:  deformed  ia 
his  figure",  deprived  of  the  use  of  h^Mnabs,  tortured  with  the 
gout,  and  laden  with  infirmities,  he  still  preserved  a  fund  of  wit 
and  humour,  that  appeared  to  be  unconquerable,  and  which  ren- 
dered his  company  acceptable  to  the  young  and  the  gay.  He  be- 
gan to  think  seriously,  perhaps  for  die  first  time  in  his  life,  of  the 
situation  of  his  fair  visitor,  which  the  death  of  her  mother,  had 
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left  still  more  forlorn  and  hopeless*  His  reflections  at  length  ter* 
minated  in  a  resolution  to  offer  to  her  the  choice  of  two  altera* 
tives;  either  a  certain  sum  of  m$ney,  to  enable  her  to  take  the 
veil,  or,  if  she  chose  rather'  to  remain  in  the  world,  to  accept  of 
his  hand  and  become  his  wife.  The  lady,  after  some  hesitation, 
gave  a  preference  to  the  marriage;  a  measure  to  which  madame 
de  Neuillant  refused  not  her  assent,  stipulating  only  that  it  should 
be  deferred  for  two  years,  when  mademoiselle  d' Aubigne  would 
have  completed  her  seventeenth  year.  This  interval  was  after* 
wards  abridged  one  half,  at  the  intercession  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  the  nuptials  were  accordingly  celebrated,  in  April  1651.  In 
the  marriage  contract,  Scarron  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  an 
annuity  of  four  louis-d'ors,  as  the  whole  fortune  of  his  wife ;  add* 
ing  pleasantly, 4  two  large  murdering  eyes,  a  most  elegant  figure, 
a  pair  of  beautiful  hands,  and  a  great  deal  of  wit.'  These  riches 
were,  however,  but  little  calculated  to  make  amends  to  the  bride- 
groom  for  the  loss  of  the  canonry,  the  yearly  revenue  of  which 
had  been  two  thousand  livres.  Scarron,  nevertheless,  still  mana- 
ged to  keep  up  his  table,  and  to  draw  around  him  the  company, 
which  his  habits  and  infirmities  rendered  almost  indispensable* 
Of  these  parties  his  young  wife  was  the  ornament  and  the  de* 
light:  by  her  graceful  manner  of  telling  a  story,  she  frequently 
made  her  hearers  forget  the  deficiencies  of  their  entertainment: 
a  domestic  whispered  to  her  one  day,  '  ^Another  story,  madam, 
for  the  roast  is  too  small  to-day.'  But  the  income  of  Scarron, 
notwithstanding  the  economy  and  management  of  his  wife,  fall- 
ing short  of  his  expenditure,  applications  were  made  for  a  con* 
tribution,  which,  by  the  credit  of  his  friends,  were  rendered  suc- 
cessful. Madame  Scarron  prudently  declined  appearing  on  this 
occasion,  lest  she  should  be  exposed  to  solicitations  injurious  to 
her  honour.  She  scarcely  ever  left,  for  a  moment,  her  poor  para- 
IytiC)  as  she  was  accustomed  to  call  her  husband;  when  ill,  she 
was  his  nurse;  when  a  little  revived  and  cheered,  his  friend  and 
companion;  and  at  all  times  his  amanuensis  and  reader.  She 
learned  from  him  the  rules  of  composition,  and  to  express  her- 
self with  eloquence  and  ease;  she  acquired  also  the  Latin, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  languages,  but  without  losing  her  modesty, 
or  over-valuing  herself  on  her  attainments.  Among  the  witty 
and  licentious  associates  of  her  husband,  she  appeared  with  un- 
affected dignity,  and,  by  the  propriety  and  purity  of  he/ manners, 
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without  laying  a  restraint  on  their  pleasures,  awed  them  into  de- 
cency, and  preserved  their  respect.  Her  acquaintance  was  court- 
ed  by  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  the  first  rank  and  talents* 
Amidst  this  gay  and  sprightly  society,  who  were  accustomed  to 
regard  with  levity  too  rigid  observances,  madame  Scarron  scru- 
pulously discharged  what  she  conceived  to  be  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion; nor  would  she  dispense,  notwithstanding  their  raillery, 
with  the  ceremonies  and  fasts  enjoined,  by  the  Romish  church, 
of  which  she  had  become  a  sincere  proselyte.    Her  example  af- 
fected her  husband;  and,  in  his  last  illness,  he  was  influenced  by 
her  exhortations  to  express  a  sincere  repentance  for  the  errors  of 
his  past  life.  During  Lent,  madame  Scarron,  at  the  head  of  Her 
table,  was  accustomed  to  eat  only  a  herring,  and  immediately 
afterwards  to  retire  to  her  apartment.  A  profligate  associate  of 
her  husband  (so  sincere  is  the  deference  which  true  delicacy 
inspires)  frequendy  declared,  that,  if  compelled  to  utter  an  equi- 
vocal expression  before  either  the  queen  Qr  madame  Scarron,  he 
should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  trespass  on  the  former.  A  high 
and  just  compliment!  Her  youth  and  the  circumspection  of  her 
behaviour,  in  a  situation  so  delicate  and  peculiar,  excited  esteem 
and  admiration,  and  at  length  recommended  her  to  the  notice  of 
the  queen,  to  whom  she  had  been  mentioned  by  the  baron  de  la 
Garde. 

In  October,  1660,  madame  Scarron,  after  having  lived  near 
ten  years  with  her  husband,  became  a  widow,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  beauty,  with  but  scanty  means  of  support.  A  pension 
had  been  allowed  to  M.  Scarron,  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  for  the 
continuance  of  which  his  widow  petitioned  in  vain:  her  solicita- 
tions, could  she  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  make  them,  would 
doubdess  have  succeeded  better  with  Fouquet;*  but  she  chose 
rather  to  suffer  indigence,  or  to  throw  herself  on  the  exertions 
and  kindness  of  her  friends,  from  whom  she  would  accept  money 
only  as  a  loan.  From  the  queen,  who  was  informed  of  her  dis- 
tress, she  at  length  obtained  a  pension  of  two  thousand  livres, 
with  which  she  immediately  retired  to  the  convent  (T Hospitallars, 
in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Marceau.  She  contrived  with  her  narrow 
pittance  to  preserve  the  neatness  of  her  appearance :  her  clothes 
were  of  the  cheapest  stuffs,  and  her  linen  plain ;  but  her  stockings, 

*  The  inspector  of  finance ;  a  man  notorious  for  peculation  and  libertinism. 
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shoes,  and  under-garments,  were  of  a  superior  texture:  she  even 
spared  from  her  income  a  surplus  for  charitable  purposes.  But  the 
death  of  the  queen-mother,  who  survived  only  three  years,  and 
with  whose  life  the  pension  ceased,  renewed  the  difficulties  and 
distress  of  the  widow.  An  old  duke  about  this  period  offered 
himself  to  her  in  marriage ;  which  proposal,  however  flattering  to 
her  ambition,  she  thought  proper  to  decline*  When  means  of 
subsistence  failed,  she  retired  to  the  Orsuline  nuns  of  St.  James, 
who  were  willing  to  receive  her,  and.  with  whom  she  had  in  her 
youth  resided ;  and,  when  her  circumstances  became  more  fa- 
vourable, she  returned  again  to  the  world.  She  no  longer  ap- 
peared, "but  with  a  few  exceptions,  among  those  with  whom 
she  had  associated  during  the  life  of  her  husband;  her  friends 
and  companions  were  respectable  and  select.  M.  de  Turenne, 
the  count  de  Guise,  the  abbe  d'Aumont,  la  Feuillade,  Belle- 
fbnds,  Bouillon,  Su  Luc,  Sec. ;  mesdames  de  Richelieu,  de  Mon- 
tespan,  de  Coulanges,  la  Fayette,  Sevigne,  &c.;xlady  marshal 
d'Albret,~and  princess  d'Ursini;  formed  a  party,  from  which 
play  was  excluded,  who  were  accustomed  to  assemble  at  the  ho- 
tels d' Albret  or  de  Richelieu,  where  thfy  amused  themselves 
with  conversation,  or  in  making  extemporary  verses.  In  this  so- 
ciety madame  Scarron  passed  those  hours  ,which  she  afterwards 
declared  were  the  happiest  of  her  life*  The  following  translation 
of  an  impromptu,  which  she  produced  as  an  epitaph  for  the  duke 
de  Richelieu,  may  serve  to  affoyl  a  specimen  both  of  her  talents 
and  of  their  amusements : 

Here  lies  Amand, 
Whom  Cupid  gave,  in  malice  to  the  fair, 
His  smile,  his  quiver,  and  his  wings  to  wear. 

With  marshal  d' Albret  she  had  become  acquainted  during 
the  life  of  her  husband ;  this  gentleman  had  introduced  her  to  his 
wife,  who  with  some  good  qualities,  possessed  an  inferior  under- 
standing, and  with  whom  she  had  cultivate*  an  intimacy.  Ma- 
dame d* Albret  conceived  for  madame  Scarron  a  warm  attach- 
ment; and  pressed  her  to  reside  wholly  under  her  roof;  an 
invitation  which  she  prudently  judged  it  proper  to  decline.  By 
an  entire  complacency  she  strengthened  the  partiality  of  her 
friend,  with  whom  she  was  accustomed  to  attend  the  theatre, 
and,  sitting  close  beside  her,  to  explain  to  her  any  passages  of  the 
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drama,  or  transactions  on  the  stage,  which  she  did  not  clearly 
comprehend.* 

It  was  at  the  house  of  madame  d'Albret  that  an  intimacy 
was  formed  between  mesdames  Scarron  and  de  M  ontespan,  who 
was  related  to  M.  d'Albret:  attracted  by  mutual  talents,  the  ac- 
quaintance of  these  ladies  soon  ripened  into  friendship. 

The  harmony  which  reigned  in  this  happy  society  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  intrusion  of  calumny,  from  which  madame  Scar- 
ron,  with  all  her  circumspection,  had  too  much  merit  to  hope 
for  an  escape.  It  was  pretended,  that,  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship for  his  lady,  she  cherished  a  passion  for  marshal  d'Albret, 
and  that  de  Mornay,  marquis  de  Villarceaux,  had  avowed  one 
for  her:  these  malicious  reports,  which  appear  to  have  had  no 
foundation  in  fact,  determined  her  on  withdrawing  from  the 
hotel  d'Albret.  She  passed  several  summers  with  madame  de 
Montchevreuil,  a  woman  of  unblemished  character,  and  a  rela- 
tion of  M.  de  Villarceaux;  a  circumstance  which  again  exposed 
her  to  insidious  comments.  Her  acquaintance  with  Ninon  de 
l'Enclos,  a  woman  whose  talents,  in  despite  of  the  irregularity 
of  her  conduct,  had  procured  her  admission  in  the  first  circles, 
was  also  eagerly  misinterpreted  to  her  disadvantage,  by  those 
whom  her  superiority  humbled,  or  whose  envy  had  been  excited 
by  her  charms.  But  Ninon,  though  jealous  of  her  understanding, 
ha'd  too  much  generosity  not  to  do  justice  to  her  conduct.  fc  She 
is  chaste,'  said  she,  '  not  so  much  from  coldness  of  constitution, 
as  from  weakness  of  mind.  I  would  have  cured  her  of  this,  but  she 
was  too  much  afraid  of  offending  God.'  Had  she  been  inclined  to 
a  life  of  pleasure,  she  might  certainly  have  found  means,  through 
her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  to  remain  in  France,  instead 
of  forming  a  design  of  renouncing  her  country  to  procure  a  sub- 
sistence. The  princess  of  Nemours,  who  was  about  to  espouse 
the  king  of  Portugal,  impressed  by  the  advantageous  character 
she  had  heard  of  t^p  widow  Scarron,  offered  to  take  her  in  her 
suite.  Thi%  proposition  she  was  inclined  to  accept,  when  an  inci- 
dent occured  by  which  her  prospects  were  changed. 

4  This  same  madame  d'Albret,  though  a  devotee,  was  addicted  to  the  love 
of  strong  cordials:  of  her  it  is  related,  that  seated  one  day  at  her  toilette,  and 
observing  some  redness  on  her  nose,  she  suddenly  exclaimed, '  Where  did  I 
get  this?'  *  At  the  beaufet,'  replied  a  wit,  in  a  half  whisper,  who  happened  t« 
stand  behind  her.  ■ 
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Her  old  friend,  madame  de  Montespan,  having  become  the 
mistress  of  the  king,  moved  in  a  sphere  at  a  distance  from  her 
former  (connexions.  The  widow  Scarron  wished  to  be  presented 
to  her,  to  see  once  more  (as  she  said)  the  wonder  of  France, 
before  she  bade  adieu  to  the  kingdom.  At  the  summit  of  gran- 
deur, the  favourite  did  not  disdain  the  poverty  of  her  old  ac- 
quaintance; she  talked  with  her  of  past  occurrences,  and  of  the 
present  state  of  her  affairs:  having  learned  from  her,  that  she  had 
several  times  ineffectually  petitioned  the  king  for  relief,  she  made 
her  put  into  her  hands  a  new  memorial,  which  she  promised  to 
support  with  her  influence. *  The  widow  Scarron  again!'  exclaim- 
ed the  monarch,  as  she  presented  to  htm  the  paper.  '  Sire/  re- 
plied she,  'it  is  long  since  you  ought  no  more  to  have  been 
troubled  about  her:  it  is  surprising  that  your  majesty  has  not  yet 
listened  to  the  petition  of  a  woman,  whose  ancestors  were  ruined 
in  the  service  of  yours!9  This  reproof  produced  the  intended  ef- 
fect. The  pension  was  granted,  and  madame  Scarron  saved  from 
exile,  and  rescued  from  dependence. 

Thus  mistress  of  herself,  she  indulged  her  taste  for  devotion 
and  retirement,  unconsciously  preserving  herself  for  engagements 
which  she  soon  after  formed. 

The  princess  d'Ursini,  whom  she  now  met  at  court,  and 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  her  merit,  confessed  to  her,  that 
she  had  frequently,  at  their  meeting  at  the  hotel  d'Albret,  been 
mortified  at  seeing  the  marshal,  and  other  noblemen,  confer  with 
her  seriously  on  affairs  of  state,  from  the  knowledge  of  which 
she  was  herself  excluded,  as  too  young  and  too  gay  for  political 
confidence.  Her  friend,  in  return,  avowed  to  her,  with  equal 
frankness,  that  she  was  no  less  wearied  of  these  cabinet  confer- 
ences, which  had  excited  her  jealousy;  that  she  even  regretted 
her  character  of  sense  and  prudence,  by  which  she  pas  deprived 
of  entertainments  more  agreeable  to  her  sex  and  age,*  than  the 
plans  of  statesmen,  or  the  discontents  of  cmirtiers.  •  Madame 
Scarron  is  said  by  her  niece,*  not  to  have  been  naturally  formed 
for  business.  The  rectitude  of  her  mind  led  her  to  detest  court- 
intrigue  ;  while  the  charms*  of  her  conversation  and  manners., 
fitted  her  for  the  pleasures  of  society. 

Madame  de  Montespan  was  about  this  period  in  search  of  a 

*  Madame  de  Caylus. 
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person  to  whom  she  might  confide  the  education  of  those. chil- 
dren which  she  had  borne  to  the  king:  no  one  appeared  to  her 
more  endowed  for  the  charge,  or  more  deserving  of  the  trust, 
than  the  widow  Scarron,  whose  circumstances,  it  was  presumed, 
would  induce  her  to  listen  eagerly  to  the  proposal*.  But,  whether 
from  a  desire  of  independence,  or  an  aversion  to  constraint,  or 
scruples  respecting  the  employment  as  degrading  to  her  birth 
and  character,  she  steadily  rejected  the  office,  though  solicited 
by  her  friends,  and  even  by  the  minister,  to  accept  it.  This  re- 
luctance could  only  be  overcome  by  the  personal  request  of  the 
king,  who  condescended  himself  to  communicate  to  her  his  will* 
Her  objections  had  not  been  without  foundation;  the  life  to 
which  she  was  now  subjected,  and  which  commenced  about  the 
year  1670,  was  severe  and  laborious.  Her  attentions  to  the- 
duties  she  had  undertaken  were  unremitting;  night  and  day  she 
watched  with  solicitude  over  the  persons  she  employed  in  the 
care  of  the  children :  their  slightest  indispositions  alarmed  her, 
so  great  was  her  sensibility,  even  to  the  detriment  of  her  own 
health:  as  if  really  their  mother,  she  trusted  nothing  to  others, 
but  what  she  was  unable  to  perform  for  them  herself.  The  king 
one  morning  surprised  her,  sustaining  by  one  hand  the  duke  de 
Maine  who  was  ill  with  a  fever,  rocking  mademoiselle  de  Nantz 
in  her  cradle  with  the  Other,  and  holding  on  her  lap  the  sleeping 
count  de  Vexin.  Touched  by  this  scene,  Lewis,  whose  disposi- 
tion was  affectionate,  and  who  was  a  tender  father,  presented 
to  the  governess  an  hundred  thousand  francs.*  Her  pension 
had  also  been  raised  from  two  thousand  livres  to  two  thousand 
crowns.  Thus  was  she  supported  under  her  fatigues,  by  the  pros- 
pect of  enjoying  one  day  a  competency,  and  liberty  in  any  re- 
treat to  which  she  might  choose  to  retire. 
v  Amidstjthese  occupations  she  found  little  leisure  for  the 
society  of  her  old  friends,  whom,  nevertheless,  she  did  not  en- 
tirely neglect:  in  meir  company  she  relaxed  from  her  cares,  and 
appeared  not  less  agreeable  and  entertaining  than  before,  a  We 
supped  last  night,"  writes  madame  de  Sevigne  to  her  daughter, 
u  with  the  widow  Scarron.  We  found  it  very  pleasant  to  conduct 
her,  about  midnight,  to  the  father  end  of  the  fauxbourg  St.  Ger* 
main,  very  near  Vaugirard,  in  the  country,  to  a  fine  large  house 

*  About  4166/.  sterling. 
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situated  by  itself.  She  has  large  gardens,  and  spacious  and  eto» 
gant  apartments.  She  has  a  carriage,  horses,  and  servants;  she 
dresses  richly,  but  modestly,  just  as  becomes  a  woman  who 
passes  her  life  with  people  of  quality.  She  is  amiable,  beautiful, 
good,  and  unaffected.  Her  conversation  is  very  agreeable." 

The  situation  of  madame  Scarron  was  far  from  pleasant,  not- 
withstanding the  advantages  with  which  it  was  attended:  though 
she  contrived  at  times  to  meet  her  particular  friends,  her  life  was 
solitary,  and  her  reputation  equivocal:  she  was  not  at  liberty  to 
assign  the  cause  of  the  change  in  her  circumstances,  and  her 
estrangement  from  society:  as  an  ostensible  pretence  for  her  re- 
treat, she  took  into  her  house  the  child  of  a  friend,  whom  she 
solicited  from  its  mother.  When  madame  de  Montespan  was 
seised  with  the  pains  of  child-birth,  the  governess  was  imme- 
diately summoned,  to  receive  and  carry  home  with  her  the 
infant.  Seven  children  were  in  this  manner  consigned  by  the 
mistress  to  the  care  of  her  friend.  The  eldest  of  these  children 
died  when  about  three  months  old:  the  grief  of  its  governante 
on  this  occasion  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  mother.  The  king, 
speaking  on  this  subject,  said  it  would  be  pleasant  to  be  beloved 
by  madame  Scarron,  she  had  so  much  sensibility  in  her  temper. 
The  children  being  afterwards  legitimated  by  the  monarch,  their 
governess  removed  with  her  charge  to  court,  where  she  attached 
herself  more  particularly  to  the  duke  de  Maine. 

She  was  near  forty  years  of  age,  when,  in  the  year  1674, 
she  was  invited  from  her  retirement  to  live  with  madame  de 
Montespan,  who  wished  to  have  her  children  under  her  own 
eye.  If  in  her  retreat  she  had  passed  for  the  mother  of  these 
children,  brought  up  so  mysteriously,  she  was  regarded  at  Ver- 
sailles, as  the  complaisant  friend  of  the  mistress  of  die  king:  "  But 
the  V( orld  knew  not  what  passed  in  private  between  these  ladies; 
they  knew  not  that  one,  under  the  pressure  of  remorse,  went 
every  evening  to  express  to  the  other  her  penitence  and  her 
fears:  that  the  governess,  with  the  dignity. of  virtue,  made  re- 
monstrances to  the  mistress  that  covered  her  with  confusion; 
more  especially  when  too  evident  proofs  of  her  irregularity  hap- 
pened to  appear."  At  the  birth  of  one  of  her  children,  she  wrote 
to  her  friend;  u  Come  and  see  me;  but  do  not  stare  with  those 
large  black  eyes  which  fright  me."  The  severity  of  her  manners. 

Vol.  III.  Z 
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tr  her  troublesome  remonstrances  to  die  object  of  his  passion, 
prejudiced  the  king  agafnst  her:  he  considered  her  as  a  prude, 
and  would  hare  been  as  well  pleased  had  madame  de  Montespan 
dismissed  her  from  her  suite:  when  speaking  of  her  to  his 
mistress,  he  assumed  a  tone  of  sarcasm;  i  Your  genius/  'Your 
htl  esprit?  were  the  ironical  terms  which  he  used  on  thes^ occa- 
sions. He  was,  like  most  men,  disposed  to  regard  with  jealousy 
and  suspicion  an  extraordinary  share  of  wit  or  good  sense  in  a 
woman:  as  he  became  more  acquainted  with  her,  he  was  struck, 
and  sometimes  humbled,  by  the  power  and  variety  of  her  talents: 
he  even  appeared  jealous  of  her  conversation  with  madame  de 
Montespan,  lest  she  should  make  comparisons  to  his  disadvan- 
tage. But,  at  length,  having  become  insensibly  accustomed  to 
her,  he  listened  to  her  remonstrances  with  no  lq*s  patience  than 
his  mistress.    Other  circumstances  had  contributed  to  alarm  his 
conscience,  which  was  delicate  and  scrupulous:  the  return  of  a 
jubilee,  the  solemn  festivals,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  court 
preachers,  who  had  the  courage  to  attack  the  vices  of  the  monarch, 
combined  to  rouse  his  attention.  The  famous  apostrophe  of  the 
Jesuit,  imitated  from  the  prophet  Nathan,  in  his  reproof  to  the 
adultery  of  David,  4  Thou  art  the  man?  deeply  affected  the  sus- 
ceptible heart  of  Lewis.  He  formed  with  his  mistress  the  plan  of 
a  separation,  which  be  essayed  many  means  to  effect,  but  the 
weakness  of  a  moment  frequently  vanquished  these  salutary  im- 
pressions. 

Madame  de  Montespan  herself  did  more  towards  strength- 
ening the  resolution  of  the  king  to  part  with  her,  than  either  the 
exhortations  of  the  clergy,  or  the  machinations  of  her  enemies. 
Her  attachment  for  her  royal  lover  had  in  it  more  of  ambition 
than  of  terftierness;  she  depended  too  much  on  the  power  of  her 
charms,  and  disgusted  him  by  the  caprice  and  the  violence  of  her 
temper.  As  her  influence  declined,  that  of  the  wid6w  Scarron 
grew  in  proportion:  in  her  the  king,  accustomed  and  attached  to 
die  society  of  woman,  ever  met  a  friend,  mild,  modest,  reasona- 
ble, and  possessed  of  an  admirable  understanding.  With  her 
moderation  and  forbearance  the  rage  and  the  vexation  of  the 
mistress  increased ;  of  the  consequences  of  which  ihe  governess 
was  not  fully  aware.  The  situation  of  madame  Scarron,  exposed 
hourly  to  the  capricious  temper  of  the  favourite,  became  too 
uneasy  to  be  long  supported:  she  meditated  a  retreat  from  court, 
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to  recover  iif  a  humbler  but  happier  station  the  tranquillity  of 
her  former  life. 

In  a  letter  to  the  abbe  Gobelin,  she  thus  writes:  "  Madame 
de  Montespan  and  I  have  had  lately  a  sharp  altercation,  which 
>she  has  reported  to  the  king  in  her  own  manner*  I  have  for 
some. time  past  struggled  with  myself  to  endure  a  situation  ex* 
posed  to  such  daily  vexations*  What  transport  would  it  be  to 
return  to  freedom!  I  am  frequently  inclined  to  profess  myself  of 
some  religious  order,  but  the  dread  of  living  to  repent  my  devo- 
tion, has  hitherto  enabled  me  to  resist  emotions  which  by  some 
persons  might  be  deemed  a  call*"  In  another  letter  she  writes, 
44 1  cannot  bring  myself  to.  believe  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  I 
should  daily  suffer  thus  under  madame  de  Montespan.  She  is 
incapable  of  friendship;  nor  can  I  longer  support  my  situation. 
It  is  not  possible  that  she  should  meet  from  me  such  frequent 
opposition,  and  not  become  my  enemy.  She  represents  me  to 
his  majesty  in  the  light  in  which  she  chooses  I  should  appear, 
by  which  I  shall  probably  forfeit  his  esteem.  I  am  in  critical 
and  delicate  circumstances,  in  which  management  and  address 
are  requiste."  Again:  "  There  fell  out  yesterday  a  considerable 
breach  between  myself  and  madame  de  Montespan,  to  which, 
fortunately,  the  king  was  a  witness.  Events  so  unpleasant,  added 
to  the  constant  ill  health  of  the  children,  have  reduced  me  to  a 
state  I  am  unable  longer  to  sustain."  This  letter  probably  allud* 
ed  to  a  debate  between  these  ladies,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
king  entered  and  observing  their  emotion,  inquired  into  its  cause* 
4  If  your  majesty,*  replied  madame  de  Scarron,  with  great  com* 
posure,4  will  please  to  step  into  another  room  with  me,  I  will  do 
myself  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  with  what  has  passed.'  The 
king  immediately  retiring,  the  governess  followed  him,  when 
she  spoke  without  reserve  her  sentiments,  and  described  to  him 
in  colours  too  lively  the  harsh  and  unreasonable  conduct  of  his 
mistress,  as  to  inspire  him  with  apprehensions  of  the  excesses  to 
which  she  might  be  transported  by  so  ungoverned  a  temper.  The 
facts  which  were  brought  forward  by  madame  Scarron  in  sup- 
port of  her  charge  were  not  unknown  to  her  auditor,  who,  never- 
theless, like  a  lover,  whose  tenderness  had  survived  his  esteem, 
laboured  to  exonerate  his  mistress,  and  to  prove  that  her  heart 
was  less  cold  and  hard  than,  to  judge  by  her  condut,  it  sometimes 
appeared.  4  Have  you  not/  saul  the  infatuated  monarch,  ftfre- 
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quently  observed,  on  the  recital  of  an  affecting  story,  or  the  re- 
petition of  a  generous  sentiment,  her  fair  bosom  heave,  and  her 
hvely  eyes  suffused  with  tears  V 

This  conference  between  the  king  and  the  governess  was 
followed  by  many  others,  which  madame  de  Montespan  vainly 
endeavoured  to  prevent:  the  circumstances  of  her  conduct  to 
which  Lewis  had  been  a  witness,  -added  to  the  growing  esteem 
and  friendship  with  which  her  adversary  had  inspired  him,  de- 
feated all  her  machinations. 

Under  the  title  of  the  marchioness  de  Surgeres,  the  gover- 
ness made  a  journey  into  Flanders,  with  one  of  her  pupils,  the 
duke  de  Maine,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  cure  for  a  lameness 
which  he  had  contracted*  On  her  return,  in  1674,  the  king'  pur- 
chased for  her  the  estate  of  Maintenon,  the  name  of  which  she 
assumed,  as  more  suited  to  the  rank  in  which  she  was  now  placed. 
This  circumstance  afforded  to  her  some  compensation  for  the 
mortifications  she  had  suffered  from  the  mistress,  whose  influence 
over  her  royal  lover  daily  declined.  Love  perhaps  cannot  long 
survive  esteem;  the  passion  of  Lewis  for  madame  de  Montespan, 
which  had  been  years  in  maturing,  was,  by  her  security  and 
•misconduct,  converted  into  disgust.  In  the  conversation  of  ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  he  sought  and  found  a  refuge;  her  ascen- 
dency over  his  mind  was  gradual,  and  became  entire.  The 
attachment  which  he  conceived  for  her  is  said  first  to  have  owed 
its  origin  to  an  accidental  occurence:  madame  de  Montespan 
having  one  day  received  a  note  from  the  king,  to  which  she  did 
not  at  the  moment  feel  herself  disposed  to  reply,  employed  the 
pen  of  her  friend  for  the  purpose :  Lewis,  charmed  with  the  wit 
and  spirit  of  the  billet,  discovered  the  author,  and  regarded  her 
from  that  moment  with  greater  attention.  The  truth  of  this 
anecdote  is  of  little  importance ;  if  chance  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  fortunes  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  it  is  certain  that  her 
merits  erected  the  superstructure.  Madame  de  Sevigne,  about 
this  period,  gives  in  a  letter  to  her  daughter  the  following  cha- 
racter of  the  court:  u  Were  I  to  tell  you  how.  often  they  speak  to 
me  of  you,  how  often  they  put  questions  without  expecting  an 
answer,  how  sparing  I  am  of  my  replies,  how  litde  they  care,  and 
how  much  less  still  I  care,  {you  would  not  fail  to  recognize  the 
natural  disingenuousness  of  a  court.  All  is  pell-mell,  Guelphs  and 

*  Alluding  to  the  partizans  of  the  rival  ladies. 
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The  ladies  de  Montespan  and  de  Maintenon  displayed  in 
their  pursuits  their  different  characters:  the  former  raised  at 
Clagny,  under  the  direction  of  Mansard,  a  splendid  palace,  adorn- 
ed  with  master-pieces  of  art,  to  which  she  added  gardens  in  which 
the  lovely  and  the  majestic  were  happily  combined.  The  latter, 
less  magnificent,  and  more  intent  on  the  useful,  prepared  a  re- 
treat in  which  the  latter  periods  of  her  life  might  pass  with  ho- 
nour and  tranquillity.  With  this  view  she  repaired  an  ancient 
castle,  that  had  fallen  into  neglect,  and  converted  it  into  a  com* 
modious  house,  established  schools,  invited  lace-workers  from 
Flanders,  whom  she  lodged  and  rewarded  for  teaching  to  women 
and  children  their  art.  She  also  erected  work-houses  and  ma- 
nufactories. 

In  1675  madame  de  Maintenon,  whose  pupil  had  received  but 
little  benefit  from  the  recipes  of  the  Flemish  physicians,  carried 
him  to  Bareges  to  try  its  mineral  springs*  During  this  journey 
the  duke  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  reduced  him  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave*  Fagon,  the  physician  who  attended  them  on 
their  journey,  effected  his  recovery,  procured  the  confidence  of 
his  governess,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  future  fortune* 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  magnificently  received  at  Guyenne^ 
by  her  old  friend  marshal  d'Albret,  who  was  governor  of  the 
place.  The  king,  in  a  letter  to  the  marshal,  in  which  he  prescribes 
to  him  the  honours  that  should  be  paid  to  his  son,  speaks  of  the 
governess  in  a  manner  that  betrayed  some  jealousy  of  the  former 
reports  of  the  marshal's  attachment  to  her.  Having  returned  by 
the  way  of  Poitou,  she  visited  her  relations,  by  whom  she  was 
received  with  the  respect  due  to  her  present  situation.  These 
civilities  she  repaid  without  any  assumption;  and  regained  the 
friendship  of  the  family  of  Villette,  who,  since  her  conversion  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  had  declined  to  correspond  with  her.  She 
paid  during  this  tour  the  arrears  of  a  pension  which  she  owed 
to  the  Ursuline  convent  at  Niort:  she  also  discovered  what  she 
had  before  been  unacquainted  with,  that  she  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  best  families  of  the  country. 

On  her  return  from  another  journey  to  Bayneres,  in  1678, 
she  passed  through  Cognac,  of  which  count  d'Aubigne,  her 
brother,  was  intrusted  with  the  government.  He  signalized  his 
seal  on  this  occasion  by  the  reception  he  gave  to  the  duke  de 
Maine,  the  only  action  of  his  life  in  which  he  afforded  to  his  sister 
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any  satisfaction:  by  his  profligate  and  imprudent  temper,  d'Au- 
bigne  disgraced  his  family,  and  afforded  to  raadame  de  Mainte- 
non a  perpetual  subject  of  disquietude*  In  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  without  consulting  his  sister,  who  could  have  procured  for 
him,  a  more  advantageous  connexion,  he  chose  for  himself  a 
wife,  in  the  daughter  of  Pietre,  the  king's  attorney  at  Paris.  In 
the  letter  addressed  to  him  on  this  occasion  by  madame  de  Main* 
tenon,  which  abounds  with  good  counsel,  a  picture  is  exhibited 
of  the  manners  of  the  times.  Her  good  advice,  a  case  by  no 
means  uncommon,  was  wholly  thrown  away ;  count  d' Aubigne 
and  his  wife  agreed  so  ill,  that  madame  de  Maintenon  was  obliged 
to  separate  them.  She  afterwards  prevailed  on  her  brother  to  re- 
tire into  a  religious  house,  where  a  number  of  gentlemen,  under 
the  direction  of  some  priests,  had  formed  r  community:  his  lady. 
was  also  persuaded  to  join  a  society  of  nans.  D' Aubigne  made 
himself  merry  with  the  conceit  of  turning  devotee,  nor  could  he  be 
brought  to  order  without  some  coercion.  Before  the  adoption  of 
this  measure,  his  sister  had  in  vain  used  every  means  to  reclaim 
him:  slue  had  even  ventured  to  make  him  known  to  the  king,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  contempt  he  felt  for  his  character,  conferred 
on  him  an  important  office,  and  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
both  of  which  he  disgraced. 

Two  marriages  of  policy  and  state,  which  took  place  in  the 
royal  family,  in  1679,  produced  from  madame  de  Maintenon 
the  following  reflections:  "  "Such  are  the  gloomy  fiends  that  ho- 
ver round  a  throne!  Who  can  observe  with  indifference  the 
transports  of  the  ambitious;  the  despair  of  favourites,  even  when 
their  situation  appears  the  most  desirable,  and  the  secret  melan- 
choly that  preys  on  the  ladies  of  Versailles,  of  whom  the  most 
envied  is  not  the  least  unhappy?  We  may  truly  say,  that  our 
happiness  in  this  world  is  very  far  from  increasing  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation  of  our  rank." 

A  treaty  of  marriage  was  also  at  the  same  time  negotiated 
between  the  dauphin  and  a  princess  of  Bavaria;  a  circumstance 
which  produced  a  change  in  the  situation  of  madame  de  Main- 
tenon, on  whom  the  king  bestowed,  on  the  completion  of  the 
nuptials,  the  place  of  lady  of  the  wardrobe  to  the  dauphiness;  a 
post  of  honour  which  relieved  her  from  the  tyranny  of  madame 
de  Montespan.  These  ladies  being  now  placed  on  a  more  equal 
footing,  the  balance  turned  in  favour  of  the  former.   The  king 
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had  in  this  year,  1680,  attained  his  forty-second  year,  an  age  at 
which  the  mind,  without  losing  any  of  its  vigour,  is  disposed  to 
reflection.  Resolved  on  leading  a  more  regular  life,  and  ashamed 
of  his  frequent  relapses,  he  paid  the  homage  to  virtue  of  con- 
cealing his  frailty.  The  mistress  was  under  the  necessity  of  hiding 
from  the  public  eye  the  birth  of  her  two  last  children;  a  restraint 
to  her  imperious  temper  extremely  irksome.  The  quarrels  'be- 
tween the  lovers  became  frequent  and  aggravated.  The  mo- 
narch, on  these  occasions,  sought  refuge  from  the  peevishness  and 
insolence  of  his  mistress  in  the  friendly  society  of  madame  de 
Maintenon,  who,  though  indulgent  to  his  errors,  flattered  them 
not:  in  her  mild  reproofs,  gentleness  and  good  sense  tempered 
the  austerity  of  virtue:  she  familiarised  the  king  to  truth,  and, 
by  her  delicacy  and  address,  without  alarming  his  pride,  made 
him  sensible  of  his  faults.  She  possessed  the  happy  talent  of  seiz- 
ing the  proper  moment  for  seasonable  exhortation,  and  of  know- 
ing when  to  forbear.  Lewis,  one  day,  after  having  been  present 
at  a  review  of  his  household  troops,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  performed  their  evolutions*  above 
all  he*  praised  the  musqueteers.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  he  re- 
marked, had  not  enjoyed  the  sight,  neither  did  she  seem  to  give 
any  attention  to  his  panegyric.  In  the  evening,  at  the  circle,  he 
demanded  why  she  had  looked  so  grave:  *  Because,'  replied  she, 
4  a  thought  came  into  my  head,  that  I  could  not  get  quit  of  du- 
ring the  whole  time  of  the  review.*  The  king  requested  to  know 
what  that  thought  might  be.  She  suffered  his  importunity  for  a 
short  time,  and  then,  turning  to  him  with  a  smile,  '  Why,'  said 
she,  *  if  your  majesty  must  know,  I  was  thinking  that  these  mus- 
queteers were  a  set  of  sad  rakes,  and  that  their  captain  was  no 
better  than  themselves.'  Lewis  left  the  company,  with  some  rail- 
leries, but  half  uttered,  respecting  the  fine  compliment  she  had 
paid  him.  Madame  de  Maintenon  followed  him,  and,  when  they 
were  out  of  the  hearing  of  others,  added,  '  Your  majesty  may 
banter  as  you  please ;  but,  though  you  are  very  fond  of  your 
musqueteers,  if  you  were  informed  that  any  one  of  them  had  run 
off  with  his  neighbour's  wife,  I  am  certain  that,  although  he 
were  the  bravest  fellow  in  the  troop,  and  she  the  most  pitiful 
creature  imaginable,  you  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  another 
hour  in  the  corps.'  This  was  a  pointed  reflection,  which  the  king 
suffered  but  could  not  evade. 
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Madame  de  Maintenon,  though  she  had  completed  her  for- 
tieth year,  had  lost  only  the  bloom  of  youth;  a  loss  which  the 
graces  of  her  manner,  the  elegance  of  her  person,  and  the  pow- 
ers of  her  understanding,  fully  compensated:  her  behaviour, 
though  occasionally  cheerful,  even  gay  and  sportive,  was  in  ge- 
neral reserved;  a  lesson  which  she  is  said  to  have 'received  from 
her  mother,  who  never  embraced  her  more  than  twice  in  her 
life.  Excessive  caresses  bestowed  upon  children  are  often  teas- 
ing, and  perhaps  always  pernicious.  The  king,  when  jesting  or 
playing  with  the  ladies  of  die  court,  always  passed  the  governess: 
'  As  for  her,'  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  '  I  know  I  must  not 
venture!'  Her  stature  was  commanding,  and  her  appearance  dig- 
nified and  graceful;  she  possessed  a  kind  of  native  but  simple 
elegance,  that  irresistibly  attracted  attention.  M.  de  Gobelin,  her 
confessor,  thought  her  dress  too  fine :  *  But,  father,'  said  she, 
4 these  stuffs  are  of  the  most  common  sort;  plain  linen  and  gauze; 
no  lace,  and  a  few  black  ribands.'  'That  is  true,'  replied  the  priest; 
*but  I  know  not  how  it  is,  my  much  honoured  lady,  when  you  kneel 
before  me,  I  see  a  profusion  of  elegant  dress  fall  with  you  at  my  feet, 
which  appears  so  graceful,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  in  some 
manner  too  gay.'  To  her  external  advantages,  she  joined  a 
charm  and  a  variety  in  her  conversation,  that,  whatever  were 
the  subject,  whether  gay  or  grave,  she  was  sure  to  acquit  her- 
self in  the  happiest  manner.  Madame  de  Montespan,  with  ta- 
lents less  solid,  but  not  less  brilliant,  did  justice  in  this  respect  to 
the  merit  of  her  rival,  even  after  jealousy  had  divided  them  from 
each  other.  '  Let  us  not,'  said  she,  one  day,  on  stepping  into  the 
same  coach  with  madame  de  Maintenon,  4  become  the  dupes  of 
this  accident,  but  chat  together  with  the  same  ease  and  freedom 
as  ever:  but  for  all  this,  we  need  not  be  the  better  friends.  At 
our  return,  we  can  renew  our  old  piques  »artd  quarrels.'  Her  com* 
panion  agreed  to  the  engagement,  in  which  both  acquitted  them- 
selves equally  well.  Their  mutual  affection  for  the  children  of 
the  king,  still  preserved  between  them,  in  despite  of  their  com- 
petition and  dislike,  a  bond  of  union;  while,  from  their  mutual 
talents  they  joined  with  satisfaction  in  general  subjects  of  con* 
versation/ 

At  the  desire  of  the  king,  madame  de  Maintenon,  as  first 
lady  of  her  wardrobe,  met  the  dauphiness  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom:  M.  Jtassuet,  her  first  almoner,  also  accompanied  the 
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lady  Of  the  wardrobe.  Two  persons  welt  fitted,  it  is  observed,* 
to  impress  the  young  princess  with  a  magnificent  idea  of  the 
French  court*  The  dauphiness,  on  her  arrival,  waft  a  little  dis- 
concerted by  the  bustle  of  the  court*  u  She  was  astonished," 
writes  maclame  de  Sevigne,  "  at  the  trouble  people  here  take  to 
amuse  themselves;  for  her  part,  she  could  divert  herself  all 
alone  in  her  chamber,  for  three  or  four  houfs  together,  with 
reading  and  music:  she  delighted  in  books,  and  understood  four 
or  five  different  languages.'1 

A  new  mistress,  about  this  period,  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  king,  who  had  nearly  completed  his  forty-third  year;  a  young 
tteauty  of  eighteen,  whom  he  created  dutchess  of  Fontange* 
Madame  de  Montespan  had  herself  introduced  this  damsel  to 
the  monarch,  with  a  studied  panegyric  on  her  charms;  but,  on 
perceiving  that  her  ascendency  was  likely  to  beconte  permanent, 
she  became,  from  her  patroness,  her  jealous  rival*  Madame  de 
Maintenon  was  intreated  by  Lewis  to  reconcile  these  ladies, 
whose  differences  had  broke  out  into  an  open  rupture.  The  young 
favourite,  who  would  listen  to  no  terms,  insulted  her  antagonist, 
and  retorted  on  her  the  contempt  wlych  she  had  so  liberally  be- 
stowed on  others;  while  madame  de  Montespan  importuned  the 
long  for  vengeance.  Madame  de  Maintenon  would  not  undertake 
to  conciliate  the  rivals  in  their  present  disorderly  course  of  life : 
she  declares,  u  that  she  never  spoke  a  word  to  the  king's  mis- 
tresses, that  might  not  have  been  publicly  proclaimed  in  the 
streets."  Her  first  attempt  was  to  reclaim  the  younger  lady,  in 
whom  at  least  she  might  expect  to  find  the  sensibility  of  youth* 
After  bearing  with  the  first  burst  of  her  indignation,  she  reason- 
ed with  her  respecting  her  weakness,  and  pointed  out  to  her  the 
means  of  expiating  her  guilt.  4  What  must  I  do  then?9  inquired 
the  distressed  fair-one.  •  Renounce  the  king,'  answered  her  mo- 
nitor. '  You  either  love  him,  or  you  do  not.  If  you  love  him,  you 
ought  to  consult  the  welfare  of  his  soul,  as  well  as  your  own:  if 
you  do  not,  the  effort  will  be  made  with  the  less  difficulty* 
Whichever  way  you  take  it,  your  quitting  him  will  be  a  virtuous 
and  praise-worthy  action.'  *  How!'  interrupted  her  hearer,  impa- 
tient of  this  logic,  '  do  you  think  it  as  easy  to  quit  a  king,  as  to 

*  By  La  Beaumelto. 
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throw  aside  a  scarf  or  a  bonnet??  Some  tears  of  vexation  follow** 
ed  this  speech,  and  thus  the  conference  ended:  the  lady  retain* 
ed  her  lover;  and  the  sage  reproofs  of  the  governess  were  prc- 
aendy  forgotten.  Her  career,  however,  was  short;  the  monarch 
soon  became  sickened  of  her  whims,  her  caprices,  and  her  follies, 
and  sincerely  repented  having  placed  his  affections  on  a  girl:  after 
the  few  moments  allotted  to  the  indulgence  of*  the  senses,  he  waa 
accustomed  to  retire  to  the  apartment  of  madame  de  Mainte- 
non,  wijjj  whom  he  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  and  of 
rational  conversation.  The  young  dutchess  grew  jealous,  but  con- 
soled herself  with  the  hope  of  soon  presenting  the  king  with  a 
son;  the  child  was  born,  but  lived  only  a  short  time,  and  the 
mother  did  not  long  survive  him.  The  king  commiserated  her 
fate,  and  was  deeply  affe/cted  by  the  circumstances  of  her  death* 
Madame  de  Montespan  having  disgusted  him  by  the  indecent 
joy  which  she  showed  on  the  occasion,  he  thenceforth  "wholly  re- 
nounced her,  and  devoted  himself  to  madame  de  Maintenon;  in 
whom,  though  ever  an  enemy  to  the  irregularities  of  his  conduct, 
he  found,  on  all  occasions,  a  friend  ready  to  sympathise  with  his 
weaknesses* 

A  cabal  was  formed  about  this  time  by  the  minister  Louvois, 
madame  de  Montespan*  and  madame  de  Richelieu,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depriving  madame  de  Maintenon  of  her  favour  at  court. 
The  last-named  of  these  ladies  had  been  formerly  the  friend  s^nd 
protectress  of  the  widow  Scarron;  who,  by  procuring  for  her  the 
place  of  lady  of  honour  to  the  dauphiness,  had  manifested  her 
gratitude ;  *  but,9  said  she,  with  a  sigh, ( one  is  often*  beguiled 
in  a  friendship  of  thirty  years  standing.'  A  part  of  their  plan,  in 
which  they  succeeded  without  difficulty,  was  to  prejudice  her  in 
the  opinion  of  the  dauphiness.  The  king,  harassed  by  their 
quarrels  and  complaints,  lost  all  patience,  and  insisted  on  an  in- 
vestigation  of  the  affair:  the  result  was  a  full  discovery  of  the 
plot,  and  the  establishment  of  the  integrity  and  reputation  of  the 
lady  of  the  wardrobe,  to  whom,  however,  the  dauphiness  in  se- 
cret still  retained  a  distaste.  After  this  explanation,  Lewis  pro* 
posed  the  dismissal  of  madame  de  Richelieu,  which  was  objected 
to  by  her  old  friend:  *  One  busy-body,'  said  she,  '  is  as  good  as 
another;  and  we  had  better  keep  that  we  have,  than  take  one  of 
whom  we  know  nothing.'  The  king  would  likewise  have  ordered 

*  N$t  often*  I  should  suspect. 
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Madame  de  Montespan  to  retire,  had  not  her  rival  preserved  her 
from  this  affront,  cm  condition,  however,  that  she  should  have  no 
more  private  interviews  with  the  monarch,  and  that  she  should 
not  be  less  guarded  than  he  had  himself  resolved  to  be  respect- 
ing their  future  conduct  Madame  de  Maintenon  extended  her 
generosity  yet  farther:  to  save  madame  de  Montespan  from  the 
disgrace  of  appearing  to  have  lost  all  credit  with  die  king,  she 
contrived  that  any  favour  she  had  to  ask,  should,  through  her  in* 
tervention,  be  readily  obtained.  The  minister  received  no  other 
punishment  than  that  which  a  malignant  mind  must  always  ex- 
perience in  the  detection  and  failure  of  its  iniquitous  schemes.  A 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  cabal,  which  also  proved  abortive,  was  to 
render  its  victim  obnoxious  to  the  queen: '  Why,'  said  that  prin- 
oefts,  *  should  I  be  prejudiced  against  her?  I  should  rather  thank 
God'  for  raising  her  up  to  restore  to  me  that  heart  of  which 
madame  de  Montespan  has  deprived  me.  And  indeed  I  never 
lived  so  happily  with  the  king  as  since  he  listened  to  her  advice.* 
-  The  queen,  humble,  diffident,  and  tenderly  attached  to  her 
husband,  imputed  to  the  influence  of  madame  de  Maintenon  th» 
kindness  with  which  he  behaved  towards  her.  That  lady  had  in- 
deed made  it  her  study  to  keep  up  between  the  royal  pair  a  good 
understanding;  an  attention  which  the  queen  gratefully  repaid  by 
showing  her  every  testimony  of  regard  and  esteem.  She  one  day 
presented  to  her  her  picture  richly  set  in  diamonds;  a  present 
which  excited  the  envy^of  madame  de  Montespan.  In  the  king's 
journeys  to  Chambert,  Compeigne,  and  to  the  frontiers,  his  wife 
accompanied  him;  while  madame  de  Maintenon,  attended  them, 
to  the  exclusion  of  madame  de  Montespan. 

On  their  return  from  these  excursions,  in  1683,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  die  queen  began  to  taste  of  happiness  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  husband's  affections,  unembittered  by  jealousy,  she 
was  seized  with  a  malady  which  at  first  appeared  little  danger- 
ous, but  which  in  a  short  time  carried  her  off.  It  is  related  by 
La  BeaumeOe,  that  on  her  death-bed  she  took  the  ring  from  her 
finger,  and  gave  it  to  madame  de  Maintenon,  as  a  pledge  of  her 
esteem.  The  king  appeared  more  softened  than  afflicted  by  his 
loss :  the  grief  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  founded  on  respect  and 
gratitude,  was  more  sincere.  Having  performed  the  last  duty  of 
a  friend  to  the  queen,  she  was  about  to  retire  to  her  own  chanw 
Ikcfa  when  the  duke  de  Rochefoucault,  seizing  her  by  the  arm, 
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pushed  her  forcibly  into  that  of  the  king:  'This  is  no  proper 
time,  madam,'  said  he,  '  for  you  to  leave  the  king*  His  majes- 
ty's present  condition  requires  your  assistance.'  From  that  mo- 
ment her  situation  at  court  became  peculiarly  delicate:  she  was 
obliged  to  pass  whole  days  in  private  with  the  monarch,  who  re- 
quired her  constant  attendance.  By  the  shafts  of  detraction  ^nd 
envy  she  was -hourly  assailed;  while,  unable  to  shun  or  repel  the 
respectful' assiduities  of  the  king,  die  beheld  with  astonishment, 
and  probably  not  without  pleasure,  proofs  of  an  attachment  be- 
yond her  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  queen,  Lewis  went  to  Foatain- 
hleau,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the  daupbiness,  and,  in  her 
suite,  madame  de  Maintenon,  who  appeared  before  the  mopan^h 
clad  in  deep  mourning,  and  with  an  air  of  sorrow  so  profound, 

*  that  he  rallied  her  on  her  grief.  Her  importance  at  court  hourly 
increased ;  her  society  was  courted,  and  her  circle  considered  as 
honourable,  by  those  ladies  who  had  shunned  the  mistresses  of 
the  king.  During  the  session  at  Fontaipbleau,  there  appeared 
in  her  countenance  and  manners  an  apparent  struggle  and  an  ex- 
treme agitation.  To  conceal  the  cause  of  her  solicitude,  and  to 
account  for  the  tears  which  she  was  unable  to  restrain,  she  af- 
fected an  indisposition  which  the  air  only  could  relieve.  Under 
this  pretence  she  passed,  with  a  confidential  friend,  whole  days 
in  the  forest  of  Fontainbleau,  where  she  frequently  remained  till 
a  very  late  hour.*  The  vapours  however  at  length  dispersed,  and 
this  storm  was  succeeded  by  a  calm.  In  her  former  letters  writ- 
ten to  her  confessor,  and  preserved  at  St.  Cyr,  a  woman  dis- 
gusted with  the  court,  and  anxious  for  a  pretence  to  quit  it  /or- 
ever,  is  only  to  be  seen.  In  those  written  after  the  decease  of  the 
queen  her  style  is  changed:  she  no  longer  laments  her  situation, 
but  confesses  that  an  indispensable  duty  retains  her  at  Versailles. 
The  king  also  assumed  a  new  character:  his  deportment, 
which  had  of  late  become  rather  serious,  grew  yet  more  reserved; 
while  his  example  produced  among  the  courtiers  an  external  ap- 

<  pearance  of  regularity.  Madame  de  Maintenon  perfectly  under- 
stood the  causes  of  that  display  of  religion  which  she  beheld 
every  where  around  her,  and  which  she  found  means  to  convert 
to  a  beneficial  purpose,  by  founding  at  Versailles  a  charitable 
establishment,  to  which  the  ladies  of  the  court  readily  subscribed.- 

*  Aadaroe  de  Cayloa's  RccdBectians. 
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A  stratagem  which  she  put  in  practice  on  another  occasion 
was  less  justifiable.  Not  less  a  devotee  than  her  royal  lover,  she 
had  manifested  a  seal  far  the  conversion  of  her  family  equal  to 
that  which  Lewis  had  testified  for  reclaiming  his  huguenot  sub*. 
jecta:  being  desirous  of  taking  a  niece*  under  her  protection, 
whose*  father  she  found  was  inconvertible,  -she  contrived  to-sepa- 
rate this  worthy  man  from  his  children,  by  procuring  for  him  a 
distant  command  in  the  navy.  In  his  absence  she  obtained  the 
charge  of  his  daughter,  whom  she  conducted  to  St.  Germain's. 
The  young  lady,  delighted  with  the  splendor  of  the  king's  mass^ 
consented,  on  condition  that  she  might  daily  attend  it,  and4>e  ex- 
empted from  corporeal  discipline,  to  become  a  catholic.  Other 
measures  were  selected,  not  less  effectual,  for  proselyting  to  the 
church  her  two  brothers ;  one  of  whom  obtained  a  commission 
of  cornet  of  light  horse,  and  the  other  the  regbnetuf  of  the 
queen's  dragoons.  In  vain  the  father  on  his  return  complained  of 
these  proceedings;  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  authority. 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  some  degree,  made  amends  to  her 
neice  for  this  injustice,  by  educating  her  with 'the  utmost  care 
and  tenderness:  the  young  lady,  afterwards  madame  deCaylus, 
became  an  ornament  of  the  French  court. 

About  this  period,  1684,  madame  de  Maintenon  refused  the 
place  of  lady  of  honour,  the  highest  dignky  at  court,  which  she 
modestly  affected  to  believe  above  her  pretensions.  UI  could 
not,"  says  she,  alluding  to  this  circumstance,  in  a  letter  to  her 
brother,  "  get  you  appointed  constable  when  I  would  have  done 
it;  and  now,  that  it  is  perhaps  in  my  power,  I  decline  it.  I  am 
incapable  of  asking  any  thing  unreasonable  from  one  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  every  thing.  I  would  not  even  accept  any  ho- 
nour for  myself,  to  which  I  thought  I  was  not  entitled.  These 
sentiments  you  will  probably  consider  as  high-strained;  but  it  is 
likewise  possible,  that,  but  for  the  principle  which  inspires  them, 
I  should  never  have  attained  my  present  situation.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  if  you'  have  but  sense  and  virtue,  you  are  sufficiently  happy 
in  your  own."  Her  refusal  of  this  post,  to  which  the  modest  and 
the  vain-glorious  imputed  different  motives,  was  much  spoken  of 
at  court.  The  niece  of  madame  de  Maintenon  informs  us,  that 
her  aunt,  demanding  her  sentiments  upon  the  subject,  asked  her 
whether  she  would  choose  to  be  related  to  the  person  who  ac- 
cepted, or  to  her  who  refused  so  honourable  a  station.  The 
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young  lady  gave  her  testimony  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Her  Hunt 
embraced  her,  pleased  with  'an  answer  that  accorded  so  well  with 
her  own  sentiments*  It  must  be  confessed  that  in  this  little  inci- 
dent some  degree  of  vanity  is  apparent. 

The  royal  institution  of  St.  Lewis,  an  asylum  for  the  young 
and  indigent  nobility,  was  gradually  founded  by  madarae  de 
Maintenon,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  predilection  for  the 
education  of  yoilth,  for  which,  by  her  temper  and  talents,  she 
was  admirably  qualified*  The  sufferings  of  her  early  youth  had 
inspired  her  with  compassion  towards  those  unfortunate  beings, 
to  whom  the  pride  of  birth  is  the  only  inheritance  derived  from 
their  ancestors:  a  sentiment  of  aristocracy,  which  the  ancient  re* 
gime  of  Franoe  was  so  well  calculated  to  cherish,  heightened  this 
feeling,  and  gave  to  it  activity.  She  had  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  an  Uridine  sister,  whose  vocation  was  doubtful,  but  whose 
convent  was  gone  to  decay.  She  beheld  with  cotnpassiou  this  for- 
lorn devotee,  and,  as  early  as  the  circumstances  of  her  fortune 
would  admit,  hired  a  house  which  she  consecrated  to  religion; 
and  of  which  the  Ursuline  nun  was  nominated  prioress  on  the 
foundation.  The  house  was  endowed  with  pensioners,  which,  in 
proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  foundress  for  their  maintenance^ 
were  gradually  augmented.  To  madame  de  Brinon,  the  Ursuline 
nun,  three  other  female  religionists  were  joined  as  coadjutors. 
This  community,  first  established  at  Montmorency,  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  Ruel.  The  king  having  quitted  St.  Ger- 
main's for  Versailles,  had,  in  enlarging  his  park,  comprehended 
within  its  walls  several  houses,  among  which  was  Noisy-le-Sec^ 
of  which  madaine  de  Maintenon  obtained  a  grant,  and  trans- 
planted to  it  her  colony.  It  was  here  that  she  formed  the  de- 
sign of  founding  the  society  of  St.  Cyr.  Lewis,  to  whom  she 
had  communicated  it,  liberally  concurred  in  her  purpose:  the 
building  was  carried  on  with  spirit  and  rapidity,  and,  inless. 
than  a  year,  completed,  on  a  scale  of  extent  and  magnificence.. 
It  was  rendered  capable  of.  receiving  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pensioners,  thirty-six  matrons,  with  the  necessary  inferior  at- 
tendants. In  the  first  plan  of  the  foundation,  the  matrons  were 
to  be  established  as  a  society  of  ChonoincsscS)  exempted  from 
taking  the  vow;  but  some  inconveniences  resulting  from  this 
arrangement,  it  was,  some  time  after  the  translation  of  the 
community  from  Noisy  to  St.  Cyr,  determined  to  impose  on 
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This  assertion  however  appears  not  quite  self-evident.  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  lis  accused  by  her  adversaries  'of  a  refined 
coquetry;  of  availing  herself,  under  the  mask  of  wisdom  and 
piety,  of  the  superstitious  weakness  of  Lewis,  and  of  playing 
upon  his  passions,  to  seduce  him  into  a  measure  so  flattering  to 
her  ambition.  To  this  accusation  some  colour  is  given  bjf  the 
following  expression,  which  appears  in  a  letter  preserved  at  St. 
Gyr,  and  addressed  to  her  confessor:  "  I  always  take  care,9'  says 
she,  "  to  send,  away  his  majesty  disappointed  and  dissatisfied, 
but  not  desponding"  Something,  no  doubt,  must  be  allowed  to 
human  passions,  possibly  to  the  woman,  on  a  conquest  so  im- 
portant, and  at  a  period  of  life*  which  rendered  it  doubly  flat- 
tering; but,  if  the  advocates  of  this  extraordinary  woman  cannot 
clear  her  from  the  charge  of  ambition  and  of  address,  that  of 
religious  hypocrisy  the  whole  tenor  of  her  life  seems  to  contra- 
dict. In  a  situation  so  distinguished  and  exposed  to  the  shafts  of 
-envy,  calumny  has  failed  to  fix  a  stain  upon  her  name.  Unim- 
passioned,  prudent,  moral,  and  mistress  of  herself,  from  her 
earliest  youth,  in  circumstances  the  most  trying  and  perilous,  she 
preserved  an  even  tenor  of  conduct,  without  deviating  either  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left.  Her  influence  over  the  mind  of  Lewis 
arose  naturally  out  of  their  tnutual  characters,  and  the  situations 
in  which  a  train  of  events,'  alike  unpremeditated  and  unforseen, 
had  mutually  placed  them.  No  very  severe  censure  can  fall  upon 
the  lady,  although  it  should  be  proved,  that  by  her  talents  and 
address  she  improved  these  situations:  impeccability  is  perhaps 
scarcely  to  be  expected  of  human  virtue.  The  family  of  madame 
de  Maintenon,  .even  by  those  who  lay  a  stress  on  descent,  if  a 
prince  be  allowed  on  any  occasion  to  intermix  with  his  subjects, 
did fpot  disgrace  the'  monarch.  Frances  d*  Aubigne  could  reckon 
back  seventeen  generations  to  Geofrey  d'Aubigne,  who  was  a 
knight  in  1160.  Her  pedigree  on  the  side  of  her  mother,  made- 
moiselle de  Cardillac,  was  not  less  noble.  If  the  burlesque  muse 
of  Scarron  had  given  offence  to  rival  wits,  who  revenged  them- 
selves on  his  widow,  that  husband  was  nevertheless  a.  man  of 
genius,  of  good  family,  and  a  professor  of  the  law.  The  pre- 
judice which  the  king  had  at  first  conceived  against  her,  yielded 
gradually  to  habit,  and  to  a  conviction  of  her  merit.  Attachments 
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which  thus  result  from  experience  and  reflection  are  fitted  to  be 
lasting.    The  monarch  witnessed  her  attentions  and  tenderness 
to  his  children;  her  patience  and  forbearance  with  his  mistress; 
her  generosity  and  superiority  to  revenge  or  recrimination.  Her 
talents  excited  his  respect,  her  cheerfulness  amused,  and  her 
gendeness  soothed  him.  She  possessed  the  art  of  reproving  without 
offending  him,  of  sympathising  in  his  weaknesses  without  indulg- 
ing them:  she  even  rendered  the  austerities  of  religion  palatable 
by  applying  them  to  his  hopes  rather  than- to  his  fears.  Lewis, 
satiated  with  voluptuousness,  after  having  exhausted  the  plea- 
sures of  sense,  found  in  madame  de  Maintenon  the  charm  of 
confidence,  and  the  repose  of  friendship.  Time,  which  had  robbed 
her  of  .the  bloom  of  youth,  had  yet  left  to,  her  powerful  charms. 
"  Her  hands  and  arms  were  beautiful;  the  lower  part  of  her  face 
was  inexpressibly  pleasing.  Her  stature  and  air  were  inimitably 
graceful;  there  was  a  peculiar  vivacity  and  significance  in  her 
look.    Her  smile  also  was  so  highly  expressive,  that,  without 
hearing  her  words,  one  might  guess  what  she  spoke.    The  bril- 
liancy of  her  eyes,  contrasted  with  the  uncommon  whiteness  of  her 
skin,  was  like  die  sparkling  of  fire  amidst  snow.  Her  lively  wit, 
and  even  her  beauty,  remained  unimpaired  by  years.  Whatever 
slight  injuries  the  latter  might  have  sustained,  she  knew  how  to 
repair  by  the  arts  of  dress,  by  those  graces  which  belong  alike  to 
every  age,  by  modesty,  the  most  estimable  of  all,  and  by  a  thou- 
sand amiable  qualities,  proof  against  the  depredations  of  timel"* 
Her  conversation  was  not  less  agreeable  than  her  mind  was  acute 
and  sagacious:  her  letters  are  characterised  by  a  pure,  unaffected 
style,  by  grace,  simplicity,  and  ease:  they  breathe  an  ardent  love 
of  virtue,  and  a  zeal  for  the  public  good. 

Lewis  also,  since  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  from  the  re- 
tired disposition  of  the  dauphiness,  stood  in  need  of  a  person 
capable  of  directing  the  ceremonies  of  his  court,  of  superintend- 
ing his  household,  and  of  affording  to  him,  in  his  hours  of  leisure, 
relaxation  and  amusement.  Hi6  children,  likewise,  the  fruits  of 
his  amours,  were  entirely  dependent  on  his  care  and  affection. 
The  two  sons  and  three  daughters  of  madame  de  Montespan 
were  to  be  educated,  attended, ,  and  established  in  the  world. 
Madame  de  Maintenon   had  already  been  to  them  a  second 
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mother:  her  intelligence,  her  mildness,  her  influence  over  their 
minds,  relieved  the  king  from  his  anxieties  on  their  account,  and 
rendered  her  peculiarly  proper  to  be  entrusted  with  their  conduct. 
When  age  and  infirmity  should  come  upon  him,  Lewis  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  this  connexion,  that  attention  to  his  health, 
to  his  ease,  and  to  his  comfort,  which  he  might  have  sought  for 
in  vain  in  a  more  equal  union. 

The  advantages  on  the  part  of  madame  de  Maintenon  are 
less  apparent:  the  situation  to  which  she  was  elevated,  in  itself 
equivocal,  exacted  of  her  many  sacrifices,  of  which  she  seems 
fully  sensible. 4  What,'  said  her  brother,  rallying  his  sister's  ambi- 
tion, '  would  she  marry  God  the  Father?'  "  Next  to  those  who 
hold  high  stations  at  court,"  said  she  to  this  brother,  in  a  letter 
dated  in  1684,  "  I  know  none  so  unhappy  as  those  who  envy 
them.  Were  you  to  know  what  we  suffer!"  Persons  born  in. 
courts,  and  early  accustomed  to  them,  are  perhaps  less  sensible 
of  the  trammels  they  impose.  u  From  the  cradle,"  adds  she, 
"langour  and  restraint  are  their  portion:  the  loss  of  liberty  is 
their  natural  condition."  To  those  unused  to  their  weight,  more 
especially  to  an  active  and  cultivated  mind,  these  gilded  chains 
become  insufferably  galling,  and  the  monotonous  round  of  uni- 
form ceremonies  an  insupportable  vassalage.  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  had  also  reason  to  dread  the  levity  of  the  king,  of  which 
his  attachment  to  mademoiselle  Fontange  had  given  so  recent  a 
proof.  By  a  similar  caprice,  she  might  be  hurled  from  her  station, 
to  which  she  had  no  avowed  and  public  claim,  and  condemned 
to  spend  the  remnant  of  her  life  in  misery  and  humiliation.  By 
remaining  free,  and  her  own  mistress,  she  was  assured  of  enjoy- 
ing respect  and  affluence,  heightened  by  the  recollection  of  her 
former  distresses.  The  season  of  the  passions  was  passing  away, 
and  those  of  madame  de  Maintenon  had  appeared  at  all  times 
to  be  moderate,  and  under  her  control;  she  might,  at  length,  in 
tranquil  satisfaction,  and  in  a  series  of  useful  and  interesting  pur- 
suits, have  passed, her  days,  unruffled  and  unrestrained,  at  the 
seat  which  she  had  embellished  for  this  purpose.  a  I  was  in 
hopes,"  says  she,  in  a  letter  dated  January  4th,  1684, "  of  dying 
at  that  place,  but  I  fear  I  shall  never  have  the  pleasure  of  even 
living  there."  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  king  had  declared 
his  intention  of  espousing  her,  six  months  after  the  death  of  the 
queen*  Near  two  years  more  passed  in  deliberation.    Madame 
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de  Maintenon  approached  the  throne,  on  which  sh*  was  sever 
in  reality  seated,  by  slow  degrees,  and  by  an  extraordinary  train  of 
circumstances.  No  written  document  remained  of  this  marriage, 
which  however  was  not  doubted;  a  register  for  recording  trans- 
actions of  this  nature  was  not  then  in  existence. 

According  to  St.  Simon,  madame  de   Maintenon,  on  ttfo 
different  occasions,  made  strong  efforts  to  have  the  nuptials  de- 
clared: the  first  during  the  life  of  the  minister  Louvois,  who, 
having  learned   the   monarch's   intentions,   expostulated  with 
warmth  on  the  indignity  and  inconvenience  that  would  follow 
the  avowal ;  and,  at  length,  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  Lewis, 
who  appeared  desirous  to  evade  his  importunity,  embraced  his 
knees,  and  presented  him  with  a  dagger:  "  Kill  me,"  said  he, 
with  vehemence,  u  that  I  may  never  see  your  majesty  take  a 
step,  which  will  dishonour  you  in  the  eyes  of  Europe."  The  king 
struggling  impatiently  to  escape,  the  minister  detained  him  far- 
'  cibly,  and  extorted  from  him  a  promise,  that  the  marriage  should 
never  be  published.  The  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  Had  been  en- 
gaged to  lend  his  aid  on  the  occasion,  came  in  at  the  instant, 
and  confirmed  the  resolution  of  Lewis.  The  second  attempt  of 
madame  de  Maintenod  to  obtain  her  purpose,  is  said  to  have 
been  made,  when,  by  the  order  of  the  monarch,  the  apartments  . 
of  the  queen  were  thrown  open,  to  exhibit  the  superb  ornaments 
intended  for  the  church  of  Strasburg;  or,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
to  place  in  them  the  successor  of  Maria  Teresa,  who  wanted 
only  the  title  of  queen.  But  Lewis,  having  thought  fit  to  consult 
on  the  subject  the  bishops  of  Meux*  and  Camhrayj',  was,  by 
their  concurrent  advice;  determined  on  silence.  From  this  time, 
says  St.  Simon,  the  lady,  acquiescing  in  her  destiny,  forbore  any 
farther  solicitation. 

The  truth  of  the  preceding  statement  is  somewhat  questiona* 
ble :  if  madame  de  Maintenon's  ambition  was  thus  restless,  it  is 
extraordinary  that  she  has  given  no  intimation  of  her  real  situa- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  manifested  the  most  scrupulous  deli- 
cacy to  destroy  every  trace  of  the  fact,  and  every  memorial  that 
might  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  The  letters  to  her  confessor 
*  in  1G85,  the  year  of  her  marriage,  are  nowhere  to  be  found;  and 
were,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  either  destroyed  by  herself,  or  at 
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her  express  desire.  One  indirect  confession  of  her  station  only 
escaped  hen  She  went  to  visit  the  convent  of  the  Grand  Car* 
melttes,  where  queens  only  have  the  privilege  to  enter*  '  You 
knew  our  rules,  madam,'  said  the  superior,  before  she  admitted 
her, '  and  can  best  decide  whether  I  ought  to  open  the  gate/ 
"Open,  my  good  mother,'  replied  she, 4  you  may  always  admit 
me.' 

If  she  were  indeed  solicitous  that  the  public  should  know 
that  the  monarch  had  espoused  her,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
she  should  have  been  careful  to  suppress  the  documents  of  the 
fact.  The  king  lived  with  her  openly  as  his  wife,  and  treated  her 
with  the  most  affectionate  cordiality;  except  the  making  a  de- 
claration in  form,  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  relation  in 
which  she  stood  to  him.  Madame  de  Montespan,  who  pretends 
to  question  their  union,  merely  says.  "  If  they  were  married, 
they  would  not  be^so  loving  to  each  other ;  but,  if  not,  how  could 
they  show  such  open  familiarity?"  The  unremitting  tenderness, 
friendship,  and  respect,  with  which  Lewis  behaved  towards  ma- 
dame  de  Mainteoon,  for  thirty  years*  and  which  she  returned 
by  the  most  affectionate  solicitude  for  his  health  and  welfare, 
gives  additional  evidence,  if  indeed  any  were  wanting,  to  the 
fact.  By  her  influence  and  authority,  a  total  change  was  produ- 
ced in  the  management  of  the  king's  household,  and  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  court. 

From  1684,  till  the  beglhning  of  the  war  in  1688,  the  pros- 
perity of  Lewis  XIV.  appears  to  have  been  stationary;  after  that 
period  his  affairs  declined.  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  accused  by 
St.  Simon  of  having  prompted  the  king  to  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz,  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  1685.  "  Pride, 
devotion,  and  policy,"  says  he,  u  were  the  three  motives  which 
actuated  the  monarch  on  this  occasion.  His  three  prompters  were 
M.  de  Louvois,  madame  de  Maintenon,  and  the  Jesuits."  Lewis 
had  become  a  devotee;  and  the  huguenots  were  represented  to  him 
as  under  the  anathemas  of  the  catholic  church,  as  a  set  of  men 
rendered  bold  by  sedition,  civil  war  and  foreign  connexions*  whom 
no  politic  king  would  tolerate.  "  How  glorious,"  it  was  added, 
"  would  it  be  for  him  to  perform  an  action,  in  their  conversion, 
exceeding  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  predecessors:  an  action,  that, 
in  the  sight  of  heaven,  would  be  highly  meritorious!  To  expiate 
one**  faults  by  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  thus  to  ensure  eternal 
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happiness,  could  not  fail  of  being  pleasing."  Such  were  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Jesuits;  and  Louvoia,  fond  of  wars,  and  wearied 
with  the  idea  of  a  twenty-years'  truce,  which  had  been  recently 
agreed  on,  hoped,  by  a  blow  against  the  huguenots,  to  extirpate 
protestantism  out  of  Europe;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  acquire, 
by  his  agency  in  the  business,  new  credit  with  the  nation.  In 
concert  with  father  Le  Chaise,  he  therefore  encouraged  the  king 
to  the  enterprise;  while  to  remove  his  fears  and  scruples,  they 
jointly  assured  him  (as  we  are  informed  by  madame  de  Mainte- 
non), "  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  should  be  shed  on  the  occasion." 
To  narrate  the  misery  that  ensued,  the  tortures,  proscriptions, 
and  oppressions,  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  memoir.  If  the  zeal 
of  madame  de  Maintenon  for  the  conversion  of  the  huguenots 
(a  proof  of  which  she  had  already  exhibited  in  her  conduct  to- 
wards her  own  family)  led  her  to  excite  the  king  to  this  stretch 
of  authority,  a  fact  which,  however,  has  not  been  proved;  it  is 
certain,  that  she  exerted  her  influence,  to  the  utmost  to  mitigate 
the  severities  by  which  the  orders  were  enforced.  In  a  letter  to 
,  her  brother,  governor  of  Amesford,  who  was  violently  exerting 
himself  upon  this  occasion:  "  Be  favourable,"  said  she,  "  to  the 
catholics,  but  be  not  cruel  to  the  poor  huguenots:  they  are  in  an 
error,  it  is  true,  but  we  ourselves  have  been  in  the  same.  Henry 
IV.  and  many  other  great  princes,  have  been  also  under  this  de- 
lusion. Jesus  Christ  gains  the  hearts  of  men  by  gentleness;  and 
it  is  the  business  of  priests  alone  tS  convert  them  from  error. 
God  has  not  committed  to  soldiers  the  care  of  souls."  Writing 
to  a  cardinal,  she  also  observes.  "  In  my  opinion,  it  is  my  duty 
to  dissuade  the  king,  as  much  as  possible,  from  acts  of  violence 
and  cruelty.  I  always  tell  him,  that  one  day,  his  conscience  will 
punish  him  for  so  many  lawless  proscriptions  and  banishments. 
He  answers,  that  such  proceedings  are  no  more  than  what  are 
customary  in  such  cases.  If  I  loved  him  less,  I  should  be  dis- 
couraged; but  my  duty  obliges  me  to  tell  him  the  truth;  and, 
please  God,  I  will  continue  so  to  do  till  the  last."  u  Would  it  not," 
said  she,  on  the  same  occasion,  "  well  become  the  abbe  de  la 
Chatre,  and  some  others,  to  go  as  missionaries  to  Cevennes? 
There  are  so  many  idle  clergy,  so  many  able  men  unemployed, 
and  we  see  daily  such  long  lists  of  those  who  expect  to  be  made 
bishops,  that  I  have  proposed,  that  they  should  all  first  serve  us 
as  missionaries.  When  I  mentioned  this  to  the  king,  he  did  not 
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dislike  the  idea:  *  I  pay  missionaries,'  said  he, ( at  a  very  high  rate, 
and  receive  from  them  in  return  more  complaints  than  conver- 
sions.' " 

The  eyes  of  Lewis  had  been  opened,  when  he  thus  expressed 
himself.  Louvois  had  deceived  him  by  sending  in  the  lists  of 
the  converts,  reckoned  by  thousands,  made  by  the  troops.  The 
monarch,  candid  himself,  suspected  not  the  fatal  error  into  which 
he  had  been  betrayed.  It  is  a  trite  observation,  that  truth  seldom 
reaches  the  ears  of  kings.  The  pretended  proselytes,  the  miserable 
victims  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  by  a  feigned  abjuration,  bar- 
tered their  integrity  for  their  fortunes  and  repose.  But  few  fami- 
lies in  France  had  not  to  lament,  in  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantz,  the  loss  Of  their  friends:  secret  mourning,  u  curses 
deep  not  loud,"  lurked  under  the  appearance  of  public  pomp. 
The  king,  as  if  unable  to  conceal  from  himself  the  atrocities  that 
he  had  sanctioned,  became  reserved  and  unsocial;  confidence  gave 
place  to  distrust:  grave  conversation,  and  formal  ceremonies,  su- 
perseded the  accustomed  pleasures  of  the  court. 

The  king  was,  on  all  occasions,  tenacious  of  his  authority, 
and  jealous  of  those  who  sought  to  influence  him:  the  ministers, 
by  stratagems  and  artful  management,  evaded,  at  once,  and  hu- 
moured this  disposition.  They  were  sometimes  accustomed,  when 
they  had  a  purpose  to  gain,  to  concert  their  plans  with  madame 
de  Maintenon,  in  whose  apartment  their  councils  were  usually 
held.  The  lady,  while  the  king  and  his  ministers  conversed,  amu- 
sed herself  with  a  book,  with  her  needle,  or  pen,  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  seemingly  inattentive  to  what  was  passing.  When  the 
monarch  hesitated,  or  required  her  opinion,  she  appeared  to  wake 
as  from  a  reverie,  smiled,  and  affected  ignorance  of  the  business, 
taking  care,  however,  at  the  same  time,  artfully  to  confirm  his 
waivering  resolution...  St.  Simon,  from  whom  the  preceding  ac- 
count is  taken,  and  who  appears  not  very  favourably  disposed 
towards  msfdame  Maintenon,  adds,  that  she  sometimes  jockeyed 
the  king,  who  was  much  on  his  guard  against  her.  "  When  she 
requested  a  favour  too  boldly,"  says  he, u  or  employed  the  mini- 
ster to  speak  in  behalf  of  her  relations  or  dependents,  his  majestv 
used  to  refuse  the  demand  on  that  very  account,  and  remain  proof 
against  all  intreaty.  He  even  took  delight  in  showing  this  sort 
of  firmness  in  her  presence.  She  often  shed  tears,  and  was  kept, 
for  several  days  together,  in  torment.  When  she  resolved  to  have 
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Fagon  made  first  physician,  a  man  on  whose  daily  good  offices 
with  the  monarch  she  could  rely,  she  feigned  sickness;  an  expe- 
dient to  which,  in  such  cases,  she  had  frequent  recourse,  and 
which  in  the  end  generally  prevailed."  The  reader  must  judge 
of  the  truth  of  these  insinuations,  by  comparing  them  with  the 
general  character  of  the  woman. 

,  In  1686,  Lewis  gave  the  eldest  daughter  of  madame  de 
Montespan  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  The  young 
princess,  who  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  was  oppressed  on 
this  occasion  beneath  the  weight  of  her  diamonds.  "  Her  head- 
dress," says  madame  de  Maintenon,  "  was  as  weighty  as  her 
whole  body."  The  following  year  a  feast  was  given  at  Versailles, 
in  a  style  of  uncommon  magnificence;  and  four  separate  apart- 
ments within  the  grand  saloon  were  appropriated  to  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  dauphin  and  madame  de  Montespan 
had  the  charge  of  autumn ;  to  the  duke  of  Maine  and  madame 
de  Maintenon  that  of  winter  was  assigned;  summer  to  the  duke 
of  Bourbon  and  madame  de  Thianges;  and  spring  to  the  duke 
of  Chevereuse  and  the  dutchess  of  Bourbon.  The  diamonds, 
-  jewels,  and  embroideries,  which  decorated  the  apartments,  were 
valued  at  more  than  fifteen  thousand  louis-d'ors.  The  company 
played  for  these  rich  and  splendid  ornaments,  carrying  away  with 
them  whatever  they  won;  no  one  was  permitted  to  stake  his  own 
money;  and,  when  wearied  of  play,  the  remaining  articles  were, 
by  the  king  and  the  dauphin,  distributed  among  the  guests.* 
But  freedom  and  gaiety  refused  to  preside  at  the  feast:  the  young 
nobility ,*weary  of  the  dull  pomp  of  the  court,  sought  in  foreign 
wars,  and  in  other  countries,  the  activity  an4  enjoyment  they 
found  net  in  their  own. 

Louvois,  jealous  of  the  defection  of  the  youth  of  France, 
performed  for  the  king,  by  a  dishonourable  conduct,  an  unplea- 
sant service:  letters  were  intercepted  from  those  of  whom  he 
most  doubted,  and,  with  their  seals  unbroken,  put  intfc  the  hands 
of  "Lewis.  The  mortified  monarch  suffered  the  consequences  of 
this  unjustifiable  action,  by  finding,  in  the  violated  epistles,  the 
severest  satires  on  his  person  and  government:  "  our  cit  of  a 
king,"  said  these  licentious  youths,  u  doting  prematurely  with 
his  rustic  mate."  They  made  a  jest  of  his  talent  for  sieges,  on 
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which  he  more  particularly  valued  himself,  and  his  aversion  to 
battles;  laughed  at  his  court-feasts,  and  poured  contempt  on  his 
female  companion.  Lewis  read  these  letters,  if  not  with  indiffer- 
ence, with  magnanimous  composure ;  but,  accustomed,  as  he  had 
been,  to  the  homage  of  those  around  him,  it  was  impossible  that 
he  should  not  feel  so  bitter  a  mortification,  that  wounded  him 
where  he  was  most  vulnerable*  Madame  de  Maintenon  reproach- 
ed Louvois  for  the  barbarous  service  he  had  rendered  his  mas- 
ter; and  by  which,  unconsciously,  he  had  also  involved  his  own 
son,  by  whom  one  of  the  intercepted  letters  was  wjgtten.  The 
only  advantage  reaped  by  the  monarch  from  the  officious  trea- 
chery of  the  minister,  was  an  assurance  of  the  ingratitude  of 
those  whom  he  had  benefited;  and  of  the  indifference  of  others 
in  whose  attachment  he  had  trusted.  Cruel  truths,  which  de- 
stroyed a  flattering,  and,  perhaps,  salutary  illusion,*  The  illegi- 
timate children  of  the  king,  on  whom  he  had  showered  favours, 
were  on  this  occasion,  found  among  the  criminals:  the  princess 
of  Conti,  who  had,  in  a  letter  to  her  husband,  spoken  disrespect- 
fully of  her  father,  flew  to  madame  de  Maintenon  for  protection 
from  his  displeasure.  (  Weep,  madam,'  said  that  lady  to  her, 
observing  her  tears, '  you  have  reason  to  weep;  for  nothing  can 
be  a  greater  misfortune  than  to  have  a  bad  heart.'  The  counte- 
nance of  the  king  expressed  more  sorrow  than  anger;  while  he 
felt  that  no  station  affords  a  defence  against  human  calamity. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  sustained  the  injuries  with  which 
she  was,  in  her  turn,  assailed,  with  not  less  fortitude  than  her 
royal  lover.  "  He  wishes,"  writes  she  to  a  friend,  speaking  of 
M.  de  Lazun,  an  intriguing  and  vindictive  character,  "  that  I 
should  unite  my  resentments  with  his;  but  I  told  him,  that  I 
had  long  ago  forgiven  every  thing."  Whether  from  policy  or 
contempt,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  she  appeared  always  disposed  to 
forbearance  towards  those  whose  envy  or  malignity  excited  them 
to  attack  her.  A  ballad  was  one  day  sent  to  her,  in  which  she 
was  severely  treated.  '  If  I  had  still  my  voice,'  said  she,  4  I 
would  sing  it  myself.  It  tells  me  no  news.  Don't  I  know  that  I 
am  old?  When  I  happen  to  forget  it,  my  change  of  humour 
soon  recals  it  to  my  mind.  Find  me  out  the  author;  if  the  king 

•  "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 
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knows  him  he  will  punish  him.    If  I  knew  him  I  would  take 
another  method  of  resenting  the  injury/ 

Madame  de  Maintenon  contracted  an  intimate  friendship 
with  the  wife  of  James  II.  who  had,  with  her  husband,  taken 
shelter  in  France ;  where  they  were  received  by  Lewis  with  a 
royal  hospitality.  The  sufferings  of  this  unfortunate  princess 
were  greatly  alleviated  by  the  polite  attentions  she  experienced 
in  the  French  court. 

Whether  the  monarch  suspected  madame  de  Maintenon  of 
secret  intrigues,  or  whether  he  found  life  tasteless  in  her  absence, 
it  is  certain  that  she  complains  of  the  restraint  which  she  endured 
from  his  perpetual  presence.  "  The  king  never  loses  sight  of  me," 
says  she  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  and  I  am  not  allowed  to  see  any 
person.    He  is  constantly  in  my  chamber;  and  I  am  obliged  to 
rise  at  five  o'clock  to  write  this  to  you."  u  I  now  feel  that  nothing 
can  be  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  liberty."  On  another  occa- 
sion, she  writes  to  a  confidential  friend;  "  Could  I,  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, make  you  experience  my  feelings!  Could  I  but  show  you 
the  languor  that  preys  on  the  great,  and  the  difficulty  they  find 
in  passing  their  time!  Do  you  not  see  me  oppressed  with  sad- 
ness amidst  a  fortune  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  hopes;  tod, 
were  it  not  for  the  aid  of  religion,  ready  to  sink  into  despair?  I 
have,  in  my  time,  been  young  and  handsome;  I  have  tasted 
pleasure,  and  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  admiration.  At  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  I  have  relished  the  conversation  of  the 
learned ;  and  now  I  am  arrived  at  the  highest  summit  of  favour* 
After  all,  I  protest  to  you,  there  is  a  want,  a  frightful  void,  in 
every  state;  a  pain  and  listlessness ;  a  wish  for  something  more: 
nothing,  in  short,  in  this  world,  can  ever  give  us  entire  satis- 
faction." 

Is  this  common  complaint  really  founded  in  nature;  or  is  it, 
as  there  is  cause  to  suspect,  a  disorder  of  the  imagination,  pro- 
duced by  false  systems  of  refinement,  by  the  indulgence  of  illu- 
sions, and  the  errors  of  an  imperfect  civilization?  The  youth  of 
madame  de  Maintenon  had  been  passed  in  indigence  and  de- 
pendence; her  bloom  had  been  wasted  in  a  disproportionate  and 
venal  marriage ;  her  maturer  years  harassed  by  cares  for  a  sub- 
sistence ;  and  the  period  of  her  prosperity  spent  amidst  the  in- 
trigues, the  duplicity,  and  the  constraint  of  a  court.  She  had 
never  tasted  the  confidence  and  endearment  of  an  equal  union: 
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to  the  touching  charm  of  maternal  tenderness  her  heart  was  a 
stranger;  nor  could  it  expand  to  friendship  without  caution  and 
distrust.  In  a  state* of  splendid  vassalage,  snares  beset  her  path, 
and  perils  surrounded  her  on  every  side :  she  stood  as  on  an  emi- 
nence, tottering  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  down  which,  by  one 
unguarded  step,* she  might  have  been  inevitably  precipitated. 
Ambition  is  a  restless  passion,  whose  reward  is  .mingled  with 
thorns,  and  embittered  by  perpetual  disquietude.    To  be  distin- 
guished, is  to  be  a  mark  for  the  arrows  of  the  mean  and  malig- 
nant; admiration  is  but  envy  and  jealousy  in  disguise.   Happi- 
ness, if  indeed  it  exists,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  tranquillity  of  die 
passions,  or  in  the  gentle  exercise  only  of  such  as  are  benevolent: 
in  healthful  activity,  in  temperance  and  moderation,  in  equal  love 
and  friendship,  in  freedom  and  in  nature :  at  a  distance  from 
courts,  from  the  competitions  which  they  excite:  far  from  great 
cities,  their  venal  combinations,  their  vicious  allurements,  and 
their  polluted  atmosphere.  The  experience  of  madame  de  Main- 
tenon  herself  is  in  proof  of  these  observations:  her  only  pleasant 
days  were  passed  at  St.  Cyr,  where  objects  of  her  benevolent  ex- 
ertions every  where  surrounded  her:  it  was  here  that  whole 
days,  which  she  spent  with  delight  in  the  instruction  of  her  pu- 
pils, glided  away  unmarked.  "  They  employ  much  of  my  time," 
said  she,  "and  that  far  more  agreeably  than  the  intrigues  of 
those  people  who  are  continually  deceiving  or  deceived,  and  who 
are  often  at  once  in  both  situations.  It  is  indeed  no  very  easy  task 
to  find  proper  employment,  from  morning  to  night,  for  girls  be- 
tween eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  age."  For  this  purpose  she 
wrote  to  the  count  d'Ayen,  afterwards  duke  de  Noailles,  who 
married  mademoiselle  d' Aubigne  her  niece.  "  Have  you  no  man 
of  wit,  no  genius  under  your  protection,  whose  appetite  is  equal 
to  his  merit,  though  his  income  cannot  keep  pace  with  his  appe- 
tite? Such  I  have  seen  in  my  time.  Well!  I  should  be  glad  that 
he  would  compose  for  me  some  pleasing  little  stories,  which 
might  amuse  young  people,  without  impressing  their  minds  with 
any  thing  untrue  or  improper;  that  might  afford  examples  of 
virtue  rewarded,  and  vice  punished,. sooner  or  later.    I  do  not 
wish  them  to  contain  too  much  of  the  marvellous;  I  know  the 
bad  effect  of  habituating  the  mind  to  such  dainties.  I  would  have 
you  to  pay  for  each  little  piece  as  it  is  finished.  I  am,  however, 
sensible  that  wit  is  not  to  be  bought.  But  you  will  take  care  not 
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to  pay  for  a  merely  mercenary  performance;  and  improve,  with 
y6ur  usual  address,  the  hints  which  I  have  here  given." 

Madame  de  Brifton  had,  during  her  superintendence  at  St. 
Cyr,  introduced  into  the  convent  dramatic  representations,  for 
which  she  had  a  particular  passion.  For  the  pieces  of  Corneille 
and  Racine,  she  substituted  compositions  of  her  own,  sufficiendy 
wretched,  which  she  caused  the  young  people  to  perform.   It 
was  to  this  circumstance  that  the  public  were  indebted  for  the 
Esther  and  the  Athaliah  of  Racine,  written  afterwards,  at  the 
request  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  for  the  exhibitions  at  St.  Cyr» 
These  amusements  were  admitted,  under  certain  regulations,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  ladies  in  correctness  of  pronunciation, 
in  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  in  action,  and  graceful  gesticula- 
tion.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  having  been  present  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  the  productions  of  the  lady  abbess,  and  being 
disgusted  at  its  absurdities,  gave  orders  for  the  introduction  of 
the  dramas  of  Racine  and  Corneille.  The  tragedy  of  Cinna  was  . 
accordingly  got  up,  and  played  with  admirable  success.  Andro- 
mache followed  in  a  still  superior  style.    The  foundress,  dread- 
ing the  effect  of  these  ensnaring  amusements  on  the  characters 
and  morals  of  her  pupils,  addressed  to  monsieur  Racine  the  fol- 
lowing letter.  "  Our  litde  girls,"  said  she,  u  have  just  exhibited 
your  Andromache,  and  have  succeeded  so  well,  that  they  shall 
never  play  it  again,  nor  any  of  your  pieces."  She  proceeds  to  re- 
quest that  he  would  compose  for  them,  at  his  leisure,  some  moral 
and  historical  dramas,  in  which  such  sentiments  may  be  avoided 
as  are  unfit  for  the  youthful  female  mind,  and  also  such  scenes 
as  are  calculated  prematurely  to  awaken  the  passions.    She  in- 
treated  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  would  not  consider  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer,  nor  restrict  himself  to  the  rules  of  a  drama, 
since  his  productions  should  remain  buried  within  the  walls  of 
St.  Cyr.    He  was  commanded  to  attend  only  to  the  utile  dulci; 
and  to  convey,  in  the  guise  of  amusement,  instruction  to  the 
minds  of  her  fair  pupils.  The  poet,  who  had  at  that  time  left  off 
writing  for  the  stage,  perplexed  and  agitated  by  this  proposition, 
which  he  could  not  help  thinking  likely  to  involve  his  literary 
fame,  consulted  Boileau  on  the  occasion,  who  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  him  from  the  attempt:  but,  to  refuse  the  request  of  the 
king's  favourite,  was  a  measure  too  hazardous  for  a  courtien 
After  some  reflection,  he  thought  he  perceived  in  the  story  of 
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Esther  materials  worthy  his  pen:  even  Boileau,  struck  with  the 
idea,  which  he  communicated  to  him,  encouraged  him  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  plan.  Having  sketched  the  first  act,  he  carried  it 
to  madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  charmed  with  the  design,  in- 
treated  him  to  complete  the  piece.  In  the  character  of  the  hero- 
ine, and  in  various  parts  of  die  drama,  she  is  thought  to  have 
found  an  application  which  gratified  her  self-love,  and  flattered 
her  pride:  her  triumph  over  madame  de  Montespan,  and  the 
minister  Louvois,  was  represented  by  that  of  the  fair  Jewess  and 
Mordecai  over  the  wicked  Haman  and  the  haughty  Vashti. 
About  a  year  after  the  interdiction  of  profane  pieces  at  St*  Cyr, 
Esther  was  exhibited,  and  received  with  unbounded  applause. 
The  merit  of  the  piece  rescued  it  from  the  walls  of  the  cloister; 
it  was  more  than  once,  with  equal  approbation  and  success,  repre- 
sented before  the  king  and  his  whole  court.  Racine  was,  by  this 
success,  encouraged  to  make  a  second  essay  of  his  genius  in 
Athaliah,  a  story  taken  from  the  Jewish  scriptures,  which  he 
completed  for  representation  by  the  following  winter.  His  patron- 
ess had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  persecuted  by  the  remonstran- 
ces of  the  devotees,  by  anonymous  letters,  the  resort  of  the 
cowardly  and  malignant,  and  by  hints  of  disapprobation  from 
those  who  envied  the  fame  of  the  poet.  The  murmurs  of  bigot- 
ry, and  the  suggestions  of  malice,  proved  but  too  successful:  a 
stop  was  put  in  the  cloister  to  these  ingenious  and  liberal  recre- 
ations. Athaliah  was,  however,  once  or  twice  privately  perform- 
ed at  Versailles,  in  the  apartment  of  the  monarch,  but  without 
any  theatrical  decorations. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1692,  the  duke  of  Maine,  the  favour- 
ite pupil  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  and  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Lewis  XIV.  and  of  madame  de  Montespan,  was  espoyjgj^to 
Anna-Louisa  Benedicte  of  Bourbon,  daughter  to 
Conde.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  on  this  event,  thi 
abbess  de  Maubuisson.  "  The  marriage  which 
commend  so  much,  has  at  las*  taken  place;  and,f  confess, 
always  of  your  opinion."  She  goes  on  to  speak  lavishly  in  praise 
of  the  princess.  In  another  letter  she  writes;  uT%e  princess  is 
to  spend  the  holy  week  with  you.  Let  her  have  repose*  The  cere- 
monies and  fracas  of  the  court  have  fatigued  her  to  death,  feihe 
is  oppressed  with  jewels  and  embroidery.  Her  head-dress  4f°ne 
is  as  weighty  as  her  whole  bodv.  These  incumbrances  cheekier 
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growth,  and  injure  her  health.  She  is  indeed  much  handsomer 
bare-headed,  than  when  loaded  with  the  richest  ornaments.  She 
eats  nothing,  and  perhaps  sleeps  little.  I  much  fear  she  has  been 
too  young  married.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  her  at  St.  Cyr, 
where  she  might  enjoy  herself  among  my  smart  little  girls,  and 
participate  in  their  innocent  mirth  and  jollity.  The  austerities  of 
a  convent  are  indeed  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  restraints 
to  which  the  great  are  subjected  by  the  etiquette  of  a  court." 
"  This  young  princess,"  says  she,  on  another  occasion,  "  is  very 
handsome,  gay,  and  witty."  She  had  undertaken  to  form  her 
character.  "  It  I  fail  here,"  adds  she,  "  I  henceforth  renounce 
all  concern  with  princesses."  To  the  lady  who  had  her  education 
in  charge  she  writes:  "  You  have  beguiled  me  in  the  chief  arti- 
cle, that  of  piety.  She  has  no  inclination  that  way.  She  wishes 
only  implicitly  to  follow  others.  I  did  not  desire  to  see  her  a 
great  devotee,  but  I  confess  I  expected  to  find  her  regular  in 
her  devotion,  and  submissive  to  God,  to  the  king,  and  the  duke 
of  Maine."  This  lady  turned  out  spirited,  enterprizing,  ambi- 
tious, intriguing ;  and,  by  her  extravagance,  ruined  her  husband, 
who  was  of  a  meek  and  timid  temper. 

The  children  of  the  king,  and  of  madame  de  Montespan, 
suffered  no  loss  in  the  absence  of  their  mother  from  court.  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  by  her  maternal  cares  and  tenderness, 
amply  supplied  to  them  the  place  of  her  rival ;  while,  on  all  oc- 
casions, she  exerted  her  influence  in  preserving  the  balance 
between  the  several  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  its  political 
connexions.  This  conduct  was  honourably  remembered  by  the 
regent  after  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV. 

The  campaigns  in  1693  and  1693  were  the  last  in  which  the 
I,  and  the  taking  of  Namur  his  last  exploit: 
he  was  attended  by  madame  de  Maintenon. 
proaching  that  lady,  which  was  not  obtained 
was  sought  after  with  avidity,  <  A  lady  of 
o  wished  to  marry  her  daughter  to  a  young 
rcumstances,  an  alliance  to  which  his  family 
,  contrived  to  glide,  one  day,  into  the  anti- 
ivourite,  immediately  after  dinner:  she  here 
;ized  with  a  sudden  indisposition,  and,  calling 
;r,  went  towards  the  window,  with  a  napkin  in 
it  risen  from  table.  The  stratagem  succeeded ; 
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she  was  observed ;  no  one  doubted  that  she  had  been  invited  to 
dinner:  the  report  spread  abroad,  and  the  family  of  the  young 
man  were  determined,  by  the  honour  which  the  mother  of  his 
mistress  had  received,  to  consent  to  the  nuptials* 

The  influence  of  madame  de  Maintenon  in  the  court  of 
Lewis  XIV.  is  proved  by  this  incident.  Her  power  was,  how- 
ever, in  state  affairs,  cpnfined  within  narrow  bounds.  The  king 
was  accustomed  to  consult  his  ministers  in  her  apartments ;  where 
two  easy  chairs  were  placed  for  the  monarch  and  his  lady,  with 
each  a  stool  beside  it,  one  for  the  minister,  the  other  for  the 
work-basket  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  who  amused  herself 
with  a  book,  or  employed  herself  in  working,  while  business  was 
transacted.  The  king  would  sometimes  turn  to  her  with  a  smile 
and  demand  her  opinion. 

4  What  says  your  gravity?'  was  his  usual  question;  to  which 
she  always  returned  short  and  guarded  replies.  The  public  gave 
her  no  credit  for  the  moderation  she  observed :  by  those  who 
regarded  with  envy  l^er  elevated  station,  she  was  made  responsi- 
ble for  every  outward  event.  u  It  is  hard,"  says  she,  complaining 
of  this  injustice,  "  that  every  misfortune  we  meet  with  should 
be  attributed  to  me.  If  I  interfere,  as  it  is  pretended,  in  every 
thing,  it  would  only  be  doing  me  justice  to  allow  that  I  sometimes 
give  good  advice.  Since  I  have  enjoyed  favour,  I  never  injured 
any  person;  nor  have  I,  to  my  knowledge,  been  guilty  of  any 
crime  or  injustice.  The  king  has  often  reproved  me  for  too 
much  moderation:  I  would  rather  he  should  do  so,  than  blame 
me  for  importunity*  I  thought  that  I  should  have  been  able  to 
acquire  an  entire  insensibility  to  the  opinion  of  the  world ;  but  I 
find  I  am  still  as  litde  advanced  as  the  moment  I  first  resolved 
to  suppress  my  feelings."  Whatever  might  have  been  the  con- 
duct of  madame  de  Maintenon,  it  was  not  possible,  in  kp|rsrafe# 
tion,  to  escape  censure.  The  disposition  of  her  mind  is)  said  by 
her  niece*  to  have  been  particularly  advantageous  to  her  interest: 
she  was  moral  and  prudent,  but  every  thing  centered  in  self.  In 
cases  indifferent,  she  would  do  kind  offices  for  others,  but  she 
would  not  encounter  the  smallest  hazard.  Her  power  and  influence 
were  used  only  for  the  security  and  maintenance  of  her  station. 
Prudence  was,  on  all  occasions,  her  characteristic.  Even  her  re- 
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ligion  was  ritual,  and  confined  to  a  sect:  it  wanted  charity  and 
enlargement  of  heart ;  it  was  the  religion  of  priestcraft,  rather 
than  of  the  gospel;  it  had  not  sufficient  animation  to  de- 
fend her  against  langour  and  weariness  of  life*  Her  situation  and 
character  are  thus  spoken  of  by  St.  Simon,  a  contemporary 
nobleman  of  the  court: 

u  She  lived  and  behaved  like  a  queen,  in  private:  in  public, 
in  the  king's  presence,  in  that  of  the  dauphin,  of  monsieur,  or  the 
English  court,  she  appeared  as  a  private  individual:  she  never 
N  affected  dignity,  but  readily  gave  place  to  ladies  of  high  birth; 
nor  would  she  easily  be  prevailed  on  by  them  to  accept  of  prece- 
dency. When  she  yielded  to  their  intreaties,  it  was  always  with 
reluctance,  and  with  all  the  deference  of  civility.  She  neither 
visited  nor  received  visits  from  any  person,  excepting  the  queen 
of  England.*  It  is  however  remarkable,  that  generals,  on  their 
departure  for  the  army  or  on  their  arrival  from  it,  and  also  evpiy 
one  who  left  the  court  or  returned  to  it,  on  important  business, 
never  failed  to  pay  to  the  favourite  their  respects.  If  she  wished 
to  speak  to  the  king's  daughters,  she  sent  for  them.  As  this 
was  generally  done  with  a  view  to  some  remonstrance,  they  used 
to  appear  before  her  in  trepidation,  and  were  sometimes  observ- 
ed to  be  in  tears  at  their  departure."  The  society  of  madame  de 
Maintonon  was  confined  to  a  few  persons;  and  it  appears,  by  her 
letters,  that,,  had  it  been  in  her  power,  she  would  still  have  con- 
tracted the  circle.  Her  apartment  seems  to  have  been  made  a 
sort  of  rendezvous.  "  I  can  scarcely  enjoy,"  says  she  "  a  few 
moments  of  repose.  Madame  de  Dangeau  comes  to  dine  with 
me,  and  perhaps  madame  d'Hudicourt,  who  takes  me  to  task  for 
not  having  eaten  of  this  or  the  other  dish.  I  lose  temper;  she 
blushes  tit  my  impatience,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  it  myself.  The 
princea&ds,  who  are  not  of  the  hunting  part}7,  come  in  with  their 
retinue,  ^nd  wait  the  king's  arrival  to  dinner.  Their  visits  are  not 
intended  ifot  me,  and  I  take  little  part  in  them.  At  last,  the  hun- 
ters arrived  in  crowds,  and  all,  with  one  breath,  give  us  the  history 
of  the  chaq  e,  without  bating  us  a  single  circumstance.  We  dine; 
and,  after  dinner,  madame  de  Bangeau,  with  a  yawn,  calls  for 
the  trictrac \  table,  &c.  Thus  we  pass  our  time  at  court." 

To  this  i  nsipidity  and  constraint  more  serious  inconveniences 
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were  added.  The  monarch,  accustomed  from  his  station  to  i-efer 
every  thing  to  self,  considered  others  only  as  they  were  subser- 
vient to  his  pleasures  or  caprice.    His  mistresses,  even  in  the 
eariy  periods  of  his  life,  and  during  the  moments  of  his  fondest 
attachment,  were  neither  by  indisposition,  nor  the  inconveniences 
of  pregnancy,  excused  at  any  time,  from  travelling,  or  conform- 
ing to  the  ceremonies  of  the  court.  They  were  obliged  always  to 
appear  in  full  dress,  to  be  ready  to  take  a  journey,  to  dance,  to 
sit  at  table,  to  attend  every  festival,  and  to  appear  uniformly 
gay  and  cheerful;  to  set  out  without  a  murmur,  at  a  minute's 
warning,  and  to  bear  heat,  wind,  cold,  or  dust,  when  seated  in 
the  royal  carriage,  which  was  generally  open,  without  repining. 
A  single  complaint  would  for  ever  exclude  the  complainer  from 
the  honour  of  attending  the  king,  to  which  ladies  only  were  in 
general  admitted.    Even  their  appetites  must  be  under  govern- 
ment. The  monarch,  though  he  seldom  tasted  any  thing  himself 
between  meals,  took  a  pleasure  in  seeing  others  eat.  He  usually 
carried  with  him  in  the  carriage  a  store  of  provisions,  confec- 
tionary, sweetmeats,  fruit,  8cc.  By  the  time  they  had  travelled 
two  or  three  miles,  he  would  insist  on  the  lady's  taking  some 
refreshment;  and  eat  she  must,  whether  sick  or  well,  whether 
with  or  without  inclination,  or  offend  her  royal  companion.    As 
the  infirmities  of  age  grew  upon  him,  madame  de  Maintenon 
gradually  shook  off  the  yoke  of  this  petty  despotism;  but  there 
were  other  vexations  to  which  she  was  still  liable.    Lewis  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  living  in  her  chamber,  as  if  it  were  his  own, 
without  considering  how  much  he  incommoded  her  by  the  bustle 
his  presence  occasioned.  "  I  have  seen  her,"  says  St.  Simon, 
"  set  out  for  Marly  during  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  travel  as  far 
as  Fontainbleau,  at  the  hazard  of  her  life.    In  whatever  state 
she  might  be,  the  king,  with  all  his  attendants,  went  without 
scruple  to  her  apartment,  at  his  usual  hour.    Sometimes,  while 
she  was  in  a  dangerous  fever,  he  would  come  into  her  chamber, 
and,  because  he  wanted  air,  cause  the  windows  to  be  thrown 
open,  whatever  might  be  the  weather.  If  he  wished  to  have  an 
entertainment  with  music  and  dancing,  neither  a  head-ach,  nor 
any  other  complaint  could  excuse  her  from  attending:  she  was 
obliged  patiently  to  suffer  not  only  the  noise,  but  the  blaze  of  a 
hundred  candles  in  her  eyes." 
Vol.  III.  2D 
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There  were,  however,  some  hours  of  retirement  allowed  to 
the  lady,  on  which  the  king  never  broke.  When  at  Versailles, 
she  used  to  pass  the  mornings  at  St.  Cyr.  When  at  Marly  or 
Fontainbleau,  she  retired  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  palace, 
where  she  occupied  herself  in  reading,  writing,  or  devotional  ex- 
ercises. This  she  called  her  repose,  and  these  hours  were  held 
sacred  from  intrusion.  At  nine  in  the  evening,  two  waiting-maids 
attended  to  undress  her;  a  valet  soon  after  brought  her  a  light 
supper;  her  women,  when  she  had  eaten  it,  put  her  to  bed.  The 
king  then  came  into  the  chamber,  spoke  a  few  words  to  her,  and, 
having  with  his  own  hand  drawn  the  curtains  close,  retired  to 
supper.  In  the  public  walks,  the  royal  coach  and  that  of  madame 
de  Maintenon  were  generally  seen  side  by  side :  the  carriages  of 
the  princesses  followed  singly  in  succession.  When  the  king 
went  on  foot,  he  walked,  with  his  head  uncovered,  by  the -side 
of  her  chair,  frequendy  stopping,  that  he  might  hear  the  better 
what  she  said,  and  seeming  always  engaged  with  her  in  conver- 
sation. When  she  Went  home  he  conducted  her  to  the  gate  of 
the  palace,  took  of  her  a  polite  leave,  and  continued  his  walk.* 
These  attentions  to  a  woman  advanced  in  years,  who  could 
scarcely  be  an  object  of  desire,  were  a  proof  of  her  merit,  and  of 
the  monarch's  esteem.  Lewis  tasted  in  this  intercourse  the  charm 
of  friendship,  so  rarely  to  be  found  in  his  exalted  station:  to  her 
he  confided  his  anxieties  and  his  griefs;  and  in  her  sympathy  and 
attachment  experienced  consolation.  The  character  which  ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  gives  of  the  courtiers,  bespeaks  the  situa- 
tionjof  the  great  but  as  little  enviable.  '  I  am  not,'  says  she, '  prone 
to  suspicion;  and  had  I  not  seen  how  much  the  best  are  corrupt- 
ed by  a  court-life,  I  should  never  have  formed  so  had  an  opinion 
of  mankind.  Every  one  would  sacrifice  his  relations,  his  friends, 
and  all  he  ought  to  hold  dear,  to  please  the  king,  and  prove  his 
zeal  to  serve  him.  It  is  painful  to  view  the  giddy  crowd;  in  fine, 
both  men  and  women  are  here  to  me  equally  odious;  yet  I  must 
receive  company:  but  what  company?  I  am  beset  with  women 
whom  I  despise,  and  by  men  whom  I  know  to  be  my  enemies* 
I  see  and  hear  every  moment  things  that  displease  or  offend 
me;  yet  I  must  be  ever  on  my  guard  not  to  betray  the  smal- 
lest sign  of  impatience.    We  have  here  assassinations  in  cold 

*  St.  Simon. 
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blood;  envy  without  the  least  cause;  rage  and  treachery  without 
any  just  ground  of  resentment;  insatiable  avarice ;  despair  amidst 
opulence;  and  meanness,  couched  under  the  name  of  greatness 
of  soul!  I  must  be  silent;  but  I  cannot  think  of  it  with  patience.' 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  accustomed  to  dine  twice  every 
week,  either  at  the  hotel  de  Beauviiliers  or  at  the  hotel  de  Che- 
vreuse,  in  a  small  party,  consisting  only  of  the  two  dukes,  the 
dutchesses,  who  were  sisters,  and  herself:  a  hand-bell  was,  on 
these  occasions,  placed  on  the  table,  that  the  conversation  might 
not  be  restrained  by  the  presence  of  the  servants.  To  this  select 
circle,  Fenelon,  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Cambray,*  only 
was  admitted.  The  purity  of  his  manners,'  his  mysticism,  his 
pathetic  eloquence,  and  his  affecting  devotion,  captivated  the 
hearts  and  the  imaginations  of  the  party.  The  duke  de  Beau- 
viiliers, when  appointed  governor  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  son 
of  the  dauphin  and  grandson  to  the  king,  was  desirous  of  nomi- 
nating Fenelon  as  preceptor  to  his  charge;  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon  took  upon  herself  the  task  of  removing  the  obstacles 
to  his  promotion.  Having  made  the  necessary  inquiries  to  assure 
herself  of  his  orthodoxy,  she  spoke  to  the  king  in  his  favour, 
and  procured  for  him  the  appointment  of  preceptor  to  the  prince; 
an  office  of  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  fidelity  and  success, 
and  to  which  the  public  were  indebted  for  his  celebrated  work.f 
His  labours  were  rewarded  by  the  archbishopric  of  Cambray. 

About  this  period,  a  young  widow,  rich,  beautiful,  eloquent, 
and  enthusiastic,  occasioned  a  schism  in  the  church,  and  became 
the  foundress  of  a  new  sect.  Madame  Guyon,  by  the  aid  of  a 
warm  imagination,  and  some  refined  spiritualities  respecting  the 
pure  love  of  God,  divine  grace,  and  mental  abstraction,  rendered 

• 

•  The  abbe"  Fenelon  is  thus  described  by  St  Simon;  "  He  was  a  tall  well- 
made  man;  with  a  countenance  to  which  intense  study  had  communicated  a 
pale  brown  hue;  eyes  sparkling  with  fire;  and  a  set  of  features  which,  after 
having  once  seen  them,  it  was  not  possible  to  forget  There  was  in  his  coun- 
tenance great  diversity,  yet  no  contrariety,  of  expression;  gravity  harmonised 
with  gallantry,  and  seriousness  with  gaiety.  He  appeared  at  once  the  prelate, 
the  scholar,  and  the  gentleman.  His  manners  were  distinguished  by  delicacy, 
propriety,  dignity,  and  grace.  It  was  difficult  to  turn  from  him  your  attention. 
Though  all  the  portraits  drawn  of  ham  were  strongly  marked  with  expression, 
no  painter  could  attain  the  justness,  the  harmony,  and  the  delicacy,  displayed 
in  the  original." 

t  Telemaque. 
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herself  acceptable  to  the  devotees  of  the.  court,  by  whom  pleasure 
had  been  exhausted,  and  who  were  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
mystical  enjoyment.  Fenelon,  whose  poetical  imagination  and 
susceptible  soul  rendered  him  but  too  accessible  to  visionary  re- 
finements, caught  from  the  fair  widow  her  celestial  reveries.  At- 
tracted by  mutual  sympathy  they  combined  into  one  system  their 
sublime  fancies.  A  new  language,  or  set  of  terms,  was  invented 
between  them,  to  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  prefixed  any 
precise  notions,  to  explain  their  new  sensations.  But  what  was 
wanting  in  meaning  was  made  up  in  sentiment,  while  the  sublime 
obscurity  that  enveloped  their  doctrines  rendered  them  but  the 
more  seductive.  Proselytes  daily  multiplied:  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  beholding  with  alarm  the  rapid  progress  of  opinions  preg- 
nant with  dangerous  consequences,  obtained  an  order  for  the 
removal  of  madame  Guyon  from  the  bounds  of  his  diocese,  and, 
at  length,  for  her  confinement  in  a  convent.  This  persecution  but 
increased  her  fame;  when  madame  de  Maintenon,  whose  confi- 
dence  in  the  knowledge  and  purity  of  the  archbishop  was  impli- 
cit, expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  injured  lady.  Fenelon  presented 
madame  Guyon  to  his  patroness,  but  the  interview  lasted  only 
a  few  moments:  the  saint  was  so  enrapt  in  heavenly  contemplation 
that  it  was  not  without  the  utmost  inquietude,  and  force  uponhcr 
inclinations,  that  she  could  suffer  herself  to  mix  with  earthly  con- 
cerns, or  descend  to  the  splendors  of  this  terrestrial  world.  She 
however  found  means,  on  a  farther  acquaintance,  to  gain,  by  her 
address  and  delicate  flattery,  the  heart  of  the  favourite,  who 
wished  to  listen  to  her  pious  exhortations:  to  this  request  she 
yielded  with  seeming  reluctance,  till  the  charms  and  virtues  of 
madame  de  Maintenon  gradually  melted  away  her  objections. 
Her  introduction  into  St.  Cyr  followed;  where  she  was  presented 
to  the  pupils,  as  a  person  capable  of  exalting  and  improving  their 
religious  sentiments. 

Both  the  prophetess  and  the  little  flock  which  Fenelon  under 
her  direction  had  formed,  received  new  confidence  from  these 
events:  dukes  and  dutchesses,  ladies  and  noblemen,  enlisted  un- 
der her  banners,  and  drank  deep  into  her  spirit.  Versailles  was 
deserted,  except  when  madame  Guyon  went  there  by  stealth,  to 
deliver  in  private  her  pious  lectures.  An  aiof  mystery,  and  a 
profound  secrecy,  presided  over  the  whole  transaction;  circum- 
stances which  gave  their  meetings  an  additional   zest.     The 
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nomination  of  Fenekm  to  the  see  of  Cambray  was  an  unexpected 
blow:  the  ladies  wept  at  the  promotion  of  their  pastor,  from 
whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  part.  The  new  prelate,  whatever 
might  be  his  feelings  on  this  event,  gave  proof  by  his  conduct  of 
the  rectitude  of  his  mind:  in  accepting  the  archbishopric,'  he  je- 
signed  an .  abbey,  the  only  benefice  he  had  ever  possessed.  He 
was  consecrated  at  St  Cyr,  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils  of  ma- 
dame  de  Maintenon  and  a  few  privileged  persons,  by  Bossuet: 
ornamental  furniture,  belonging  to  the  crown,  set  off  the  church 
on  the  occasion,  and  every  thing  was  conducted  with  the  utmost 
pomp* 

About  this  period  (Nov*  4th,  1696),  a  marriage  between  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  the  son  of  the  dauphin  and  the  pupil  of 
Fenelon,  and  the  young  Adelaide  (daughter  of  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy), who  became  the  pledge  of  peace  after  the  war  of  the  alMes, 
gave  life  and  animation  to  the  court,  which  had  for  some  time 
been  growing  formal  and  spiritless.  The  young  princess  paid 
peculiar  court  to  the  favourite  of  her  grandfather,  whom  she 
caressed  with  the  engaging  vivacity  of  youth,  and  from  whom 
she  received  the  most  indulgent  kindness.  The  king  regarded 
Adelaide  as  an  angel  of  peace,  and,  presenting  her  to  God, 
prayed  that  these  nuptials  might  become  a  source  of  happiness 
to  his  people,  and  a  consolation  to  his  age. 

St.  Cyr  assisted  madame  de  Maintenon  in  forming  the  mind/ 
of  Adelaide,  who  was  scarcely  twelve  years  old  when  she  cajne 
to  France.  She  inspired  her  with  a  taste  for  this  society,  a&d 
directed  her  to  select  her  favourites  from  among  those  who  were 
eminent  for  virtue,  or  fitted  to  allure  her  to  the  practice  *f  -useful 
occupations. .  "  She  sometimes  dressed  like  a  lady,' •-•ays  la 
Beaumelle,  "  but  more  frcquentlyl  ike  a  girl  of  the  order  of 
St.  Lewis.  Thus  habited,  she  would  go  to  the  office  of  the  kit- 
ehen,  to  attend  the  examination  of  household  accounts;  to  the 
treasury,  where  business  was  transacted ;  to  the  apartments  of 
the  novices, where  she  received  instruction;  an^to  the  classes, in 
which,  by  obeying,  she  learned  to  command.  It  gave  her  the 
highest  pleasure  when  no  notice  was  taken  of  her  rank.  Consi- 
dering these  as  necessary  tasks,  she  entirely  dedicated  to  them 
her  time,  and  avoided  the  indolence  and  luxury  of  Versailles; 
and  thus  became  the  Antiope  whom  Minerva  formed  for  Tele- 
machus." 
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As  the  time  appointed  for  the  completion  of  the  marriage 
contract  between  die  princess  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  drew 
near,  madame  de  Maintenon  substituted  for  her  young  compa~ 
nions  persons' of  maturer  age,  who  assisted  to  render  her  an 
accomplished  woman.    When  she  was  guilty  of  any  fault  or  ne- 
gligence, she  was  reminded  of  her  duty  by  the  gloom  and  dis- 
satisfaction of  those  around  her;  while  her  meritorious  actions 
were  rewarded  by  their  smiles  and  joy.   Her  Minerva^  whether 
present  or  absent,  was  solicitous  and  active  to  preserve  her  from 
die  contagion  of  the  court.    She  assiduously  cultivated  her  un- 
derstanding by  the  most  instinctive  lessons  and  images,  by  ex- 
amples from  history,  and  by  remarks  on  the  persons  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded.  Her  counsels  were  given  both  in  conver- 
sation and'in  writing.    Among  many  pious  reflections,  she  pro- 
perly exhorted  her  always  to  prefer  to  any  particular  act-of  devo- 
tion the  duties  of  her  station,  and  to  avoid  vanity  and  idleness. 
u  Vice,"  said  she  "  is  not  less  dreadful  than  dangerous;  unhappy 
vicious  habits  are  easily  formed,  but  they  are  not  broken  with- 
out the  utmost  difficulty."  She  also  advised  her  to  love  the 
church,  to  respect  its  ministers,  to  protect  respectable  characters, 
to  assist  the  unfortunate,  whoever  they  might  be,  and  to  do  good, 
with  discernment,  and  without  exception  of  persons.  "  Never," 
»  adds  she,  u  protect  a  person  of  your  acquaintance,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  a  worthy  man  not  personally  known  to  you."  Her  advice 
to  the  princess,  respecting  the  general  tenor  of  her  conduct,  her 
behaviour  towards  her  husband,  the  courtiers,  and  the  people,  is 
a  proof  of  her  prudence  and  experience  "  Hope  not,"  says  she, 
u  for  perfect  happiness:  there  is  no  such  thing  on  earth;  and, 
though*there  were,  it  would  not  be  found  in  courts.  Greatness 
is  exposed  to  affliction  often  more  severe  than  a  private  station. 
Be  neither  vexed  nor  ashamed  to  depend  on  your  husband.  Let 
him  be  your  dearest  friend,  your  only  confidant.    Hope  not  for 
constant  harmony  in  the  marriage  state.  The  best  husbands  and 
wives  are  those,' ^ho  occasionally  bear  from  each  other,  with  pa- 
tient mildness,  sallies  of  ill-humour.    Be  obliging,  without  put- 
ting a  great  value  on  your  favours.    Exact  not  a  full  return  for 
your  tenderness.  Men  are  tyrants,  who  would  be  free  themselves, 
and  have  us  fettered.   You  need  not  be  at  the  puns  to  examine 
whether  their  rights  be  well  founded:  it  is  enough  that  they  are 
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established.*  Pray  God  to  keep  you  from  jealousy.  The  affec- 
tions of  a  husband  are  never  to  be  regained  by  complaints,  re- 
proaches, or  sullen  behaviour*  Speak,  write,  act,  think,  as  if  you 
were  always  in  the  presence  of  a  thousand  witnesses.  Sooner  or 
later  all  must  be  known.  Writing  is  dangerous.  The  only  maxim 
given  to  princes,  is  to  practice  dissimulation:  but  it  is  an  unhappy 
maxim,  and  often  involves  them  in  disagreeable  consequences.  I 
had  much  rather  have  a  prudent  frankness.  Love  your  children: 
see  them  often.  This,  either  for  a  princess  or  a  peasant,  is  the 
most  honourable  occupation.  Never  adopt  the  passions  of  others, 
which  it  is  your  business  to  moderate,  not  to  follow.  Never  persist 
in  maintaining  what  you  know  to  be  wrong.  A  princess  should  be 
of  no  party,  but  only  strive  to  maintain  harmony.  Love  the  state. 
Love  the  nobles;  they  are  the  support  of  the  state.f  Love  your 
domestics ;  let  them  make  their  fortunes,  but  not  enormous  ones,  in 
your  service.  Love  your  relations,  but  let  France  only  be  your 
country.  In  proportion  as  you  love  France,  France  will  love  you. 
Refuse  not  to  listen  to  those  who  apply  for  your  aid.  The  power  of 
doing  good  is  your  only  recompense  for  die  state  of  servitude  in 
which  you  are  placed  by  your  rank.  You  are  the  first  woman  in 
the  world ;  but,  not  to  flatter  you,  you  will  also  find  yourself,  on 
that  very  account,  the  most  unhappy .*$ 

The  marriage  of  the  dutcheas  of  Burgundy  was  celebrated 
with  splendor.  The  young  couple  were  amiable,  intelligent,  and 
attached  to  each  other.  Balls  were  given  by  the  king  at  Ver- 
sailles and  Marly,  in  which  a  series  of  ingenious  and  allegorical 
masques  were  exhibited.  The  dauphin,  madame  de  Maintenon, 
and  the  princes  of  the  court,  vied  with  each  other  in  splendid 
entertainments.  The  general  peace,  the  approach  of  which  the 
arrival  of  the  princess  of  Savoy  in  France  had  announced  to 
Europe,  was  finally  concluded,  and  signed  at  Ryswich,  three 
months  before  the  nuptials,  in  September,  1697.|| 

*  Will  this  reasoning  hold  good,  applied  to  every  species  of  usurpation  ? 

t  This  advice,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  given  in  a  monarchical  and 
aristocratical  government. 

\  This,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  is  not  said  by  a  person  who  affects 
to,  undervalue  unattainable  distinctions.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  experi- 
enced in  courts,  and  had  tasted  grandeur. 

||  During  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  the  state  had  been  obliged  to  adopt 
various  extraordinary  means  of  raising  money;  among  these  was  the  poll-tax, 
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A  few  months  after  the  nuptials  of  the  dutchess  of  Burgundy, 
madame  de  JM  aintenon  married  her  niece,  mademoiselle  d' Au- 
btgne.  "  The  affair  is  over/'  writes  she;  "  it  has  cost  my  brother 
an  hundred  thousand  francs,  me  my  estate,  the  kingeight  hundred 
thousand  livres.  Due  respect,  you  observe,  is  paid  to  differences 
of  degrees.  The  duke  de  Noailles  gives  his  son  an  annual  income 
of  twenty  thousand  livres,  and  engages,  at  his  death,  to  double 
this  sum.  The  king,  who  never  does  things  by  halves,  grants  t6 
St.  d'Ayen  the  reversion  of  his  father's  government.  What  an 
excellent  alliance!  I  did  not  foresee  so  much  when  mademoiselle 
d*  Aubigne  was  born."  This  letter  was  written  to  madame  de 
Caylus,  who,  of  all  the  young  ladies  of  St.  Cyr,  had  done  the 
most  justice  to  the  dramas, of  Racine. 

The  fate  of  the  author  of  Esther  and  Athaliah  was  not  more 
melancholy  than  singular.  The  most  illustrious  persons  of  the 
court  were  his  friends:  the  king  took  a  pleasure  in  conversing 
with  him,  and  in  treating  him  with  familiarity,  till,  by  an  inad- 
vertent expression,  the  unfortunate  poet  forfeited  at  once  the  fa- 
vour of  the  monarch  and  his  own  life.  Having  one  day  been  talk- 
ing with  Lewis  respecting  the  theatres  of  Paris,  the  king,,  after 
exhausting  the  subject  of  the  opera,  began  to  speak  of  tragedy 
and  comedy,  and  inquired  of  Racine  how  it  came  to  pass,  that 
the  latter,  from  the  perfect  state  in  which  he  had  once  beheld  it, 
had  now  sunk  so  low.  Among  other  causes,  the  poet  alleged, 
as  the  principal,  scarcity  of  good  authors.  4  For  want  of  good 
pieces/  aded  he,  4  the  players  are  compelled  to  produce  old  ones 
again  upon  the  stage,  and,  among  others,  those  wretched  produce  , 
tions  of  Scar  r  on.'  The  widow,  who  happened  to  be  present,  red- 
dened at  these  words,  while  the  king,  looking  towards  her,  felt 
confused,  and  remained  silent.  Racine  was  by  this  pause  roused 
from  his  absence  of  mind,  and,  becoming  the  most  confounded 
of  die  three,  dared  neither  look  nor  speak.  The  monarch  was  the 
first  to  recover  himself,  and,  on  pretence  of  busines,  to  dismiss 

which  had  been  imposed  on  the  people.  This,  on  the  establishment  of  the  peace 
was  suppressed  by  the  monarch,  as  was  also  the  militia,  the  right  of  the  sol- 
diers to  free  quarters,  with  many  other  grievous  impositions.  To  those  who 
would  have  persuaded  Lewis,  in  the  exhausted  state  of  the  finances,  .to  con- 
inue  these  oppressions,  he  nobly  replied:  *  No;  I  have  kept  my  word  with 
my  enemies,  respecting  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  it  is  but  fair  that  I  should 
also  keep  it  with  my  subjects,  from  whom  I  have  received  so  many  proofs  of 
fidclitv  and  zeal.' 
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the  unfortunate  poet.  Racine,  believing  himself  a  lost  man,  made 
his  retreat  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able ;  and,  meeting  at  the 
door  his  friend  Cavois,  recounted  to  him  what  had  passed,  and 
the  blunder  he  had  committed.  Cavois  in  vain  tried  to  make 
him  easy:  Racine  felt  that  his  error  was  irretrievable;  nor  was 
he  mistaken.  From  that  day,  neither  Lewis  nor  his  favourite 
deigned  to  honour  him  with  the  smallest  notice.  The  susceptible 
mind  of  the  poet  languished  under  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
indiscretion,  and  the  deprivation  of  the  favour  of  his  sovereign: 
he  sunk  into  a  melancholy  state,  sickened,  and  expired  in  the 
year  1699.  This  anecdote,  if  true,  does  no  credit  to  the  liberality 
of  madame  de  Maintenon,  who  appears  not,  on  other  occasions, 
to  have  been  equally  delicate.  In  a  letter  to  the  duke  d'Ayen, 
having  used  the  word  burlesque*  "  I  am  here,"  says  she,  "  in  my 
own  province,  you  know:  but  we  often  say  things  of  ourselves 
which  we  would  not  choose  to  hear  from  others;  and,  in  good  as, 
well  as  in  evil,  circumstances  are  sometimes  every  thing."  Racine 
was  almost  the  last  of  those  men  of  genius  who  rendered  illustrir 
ous  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 

The  king  was  about  this  period  perplexed  with  the  refine- 
ments of  theology:  Quietism,  Jansenism,  and  the  disputes  con- 
cerning the  Chinese  ceremonies,  engaged  and  divided  his  atten- 
tion. Quietism  prevailed  at  court,  and  at  St.  Cyr,  many  years 
before  Lewis  understood  the  subject:  he  was  aware  only,  that  a 
woman  pretending  to  a  kind  of  inspiration,  and  whom,  on  ac- 
count of  her  opinions,  he  had  been  persuaded  to  banish  from 
Paris,  was  afterwards  confined  successively,  by  orders  procured 
from  him,  in  a  convent,  at  Vii^cennes,  and  in  the  Bastile.  It  was 
with  surprise  he  learned  that  these  abstract  notions,  which,  when 
madame  de  Maintenon  endeavoured  to  recommend  them  to  him, 
he  had  justly  treated  as  idle  reveries,  formed  the  principles  of 
union  among  a  numerous  sect,  by  whom  he  was  every  where 
surrounded.  "  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  Quietism,"  says  the 
favourite  herself,  writing  on  this  subject  to  the  ladies  of  St.  Cyr. 
?'  I  therefore,  without  suspicion,  adopted  the  sentiments  of  the 
archbishop  of  Cambray.  You  know  with  what  view  I  communi- 
cated them  to  you.  He  was  among  those  who  possessed  the  high- 
est reputation,  and  to  me  appeared  a  saint.  I  never  had  any  good 
which  I  did  not  wish  to  share  with  you.  With  these  senti? 
ments,  I  filled  your  house  with  his  works."  The  following  is  th$ 
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account  of  the  effect  produced  by  those  writings.  u  They  were 
in  frequent  transports.  Their  inclination  to  prayer  became  so  vio- 
lent, as  to  make  them  neglect  the  most  indispensable  dudes. 
One  sister,  instead  of  sweeping  the  house,  would  lean  pensively 
upon  her  broom.  Another,  instead  of  teaching  her  young  girls, 
gave  herself  up  to  inspiration,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  spirit. 
They  retired  into  corners,  to  amuse  themselves  privately  with 
the  new  doctrine;  and,  on  pretence  of  aspiring  to  perfection, 
they  disdained  the  observance  of  the  common  rules  of  the  foun- 
dation." 

The  bishop  of  Chartres,  the  diocesan  of  St.  Cyr,  perceived 
the  growing  disorders,  and  prepared  for  them  a  remedy.  The 
bishop  was  connected  with  madame  de  Mamtenon,  both  as  her 
director  and  that  of  St.  Cyr.  He  was  eminent  for  his  learning, 
his  morals,  and  his  piety,  and  high  in  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  favourite,  in  whose  good  graces,  it  is  said,  Fenelon  wished 
to  supplant  him.  The  general  manners  and  appearance  of  this 
prelate  were  greatly  to  his  disadvantage,  nor  could  it  appear 
difficult  to  his  rival,  to  conquer  such  an  adversary.  Fenelon  was 
successful  in  introducing  madame  Guyon  to  St.  Cyr  (a  part  of 
his  plan),  whose  visits  grew  more  and  more  frequent.  She  at 
length  accustomed  herself  to  pass  whole  days  at  this  institution, 
and  sometimes  many  days  together,  when  she  sought  disciples, 
whom  the  novelty  of  her  doctrines  easily  allured.  She  thus  grad- 
ually formed  a  small  flock,  whose  language  and  maxims  appeared 
singular  to  the  rest,  and  more  especially  so  to  the  bishop  of  Char- 
tres. Under  a  rough  and  pedantic  appearance,  the  bishop  con- 
cealed genius,  mildness,  firmness,  and  even  elegance  of  manners, 
when  he  chose  to  display  them;  but  these  talents  were  only  ex- 
erted on  important  occasions.  His  disinterestedness  and  benevo- 
lence kept  him  poor  with  a  liberal  income,  and  madame  de  Main- 
tenon  frequently  supplied  his  wants.  Having  learned  the  new 
opinions  which  had  spread  among  the  sisters  of  St.  Cyr,  he  intro- 
duced to  them  two  ladies,  with  whose  attachment  to  himself, 
discernment,  and  address,  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  whose 
reports  would,  he  knew,  have  their  proper  influence  on  madame 
de  Mamtenon. 

The  new  proselytes,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the 
bishop,  appeared  charmed  with  their  directress,  who  on  her  side 
valued  herself  upon  their  talents  and  reputation,  and  the  con- 
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quest  she  had  made.  They  soon  became  her  favourite  disciples, ' 
and  to  them  she  unfolded  the  whole  of  her  doctrines.  Fenelon, 
to  whom  madame  Guyon  imparted  this  success,  was  equally 
flattered  and  gratified*  These  ladies  gave  to  the  bishop  an  exact 
narration  of  all  that  passed,  and  made  him  master  of  the  secrets 
of  the  initiated  which  in  due  time  were  revealed  to  the  foundress. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  heard  this  account  with  astonishment, 
and,  upon  investigation  into  the  wanderings  of  the  new  flock, 
found  that  they  had  greatly  departed  from  the  plain  path  of  duty. 
Perplexed  with  scruples,  and  under  great  inquietude,  she  spoke 
to  the  archbishop  of  Cambray,  who  justified  his  doctrines,  denied 
their  consequences,  and,  by  the  contradictions  in  which  he  in- 
volved himself,  strengthened  her  distrust.  Suddenly,  madame 
Guyon  was  banished  from  St.  Cyr,  and  her  books  put  into  the 
hands  of  M.  de  Chartres.  Madame  de  Maintenon  herself  gave 
the  first  example  of  humility,  by  labouring  earnestly  to  eradicate 
the  principles  to  which  she  had  once  given  countenance.  This 
was  a  task  of  difficulty;  the  visions  of  fanaticism  take  fast  hold 
on  the  imagination,  and  entrench  themselves  in  the  passions:  the 
prelate  availed  himself  of  this  occasion  to  exaggerate  the  mischief 
of  the  new  doctrine,  and  to  render  his  rival  suspected.  Fenelon 
sustained  himself  in  this  reverse  of  fortune  by  his  genius  and  his 
ingenuity,  by  sophistical  reasoning  and  mystic  authorities,  which 
he  produced  in  a  book  entitled  u  Explanation  of  the  Maxims  of 
the  Saints"  Copies  of  this  work  were  dispersed  by  his  friends; 
his  opponents  attacked  it;  it  was  defended  with  warmth  by  the 
author,  and  after  much  controversy,  condemned  at  Rome,  March 
13, 1699.  Fenelon  was  ordered  to  his  diocese,  a  i  mandate  which 
he  obeyed;  and  thence  he  himself,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  pope,  issued  an  edict  in  condemnation  of  his  work. 

.  On  his  disgrace,  it  was  recollected  that  madame  de  Maintenon 
had  once  attempted  to  obtain  a  declaration  of  her  marriage- 
It  was  also  reported,  that  the  archbishop  of  Cambray  had  been 
consulted  by  the  king  on  the  subject,  and  had  given  his  advice 
in  the  negative.  To  this  circumstance  his  ruin  was  by  many  at- 
tributed, who  affected  to  consider  Quietism  as  a  pretence.  To 
this  it  was  added,  that  madame  de  Maintenon,  to  make  her  pur- 
pose sure  in  the  downfal  of  the  prelate,  whom  she  had  herself 
raised,  availed  herself  of  the  themes  which,  in  his  office  of  pre* 
ceptor,  he  had  given  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  which  she 
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represented  to  the  monarch  as  containing  satires  on  his  persoil  and 
government.  In  the  celebrated  Telemaque,  passages  might  indeed 
be  found  inimical  to  despotism,  and  which,  if  applied  to  the  reign 
and  character  of  Lewis  XIV.,  might  be  considered  as  a  reflec- 
tion: but  Fenelon,  who  had  produced  them  in  the  course  of  a 
classical  education,  and  with  a  view  to  the  advantage  of  his  pu- 
pil, had  made  no  such  application.  Severe  indeed  would  be  the 
lot  of  the  tutor  of  princes,  if  they  were  prohibited  from  recom- 
mending wisdom  or  virtue  because  the  practice  of,  the  reigning 
tnoilarch  was  weak  or  Vicious. 

These  accusations  against  madame  de  Maintenon  are  want- 
ing in  proof,  and  liable  to  be  questioned :  after  a  private  marriage 
of  fifteen  years,  her  ambition,  however  vehement  it  might  have 
been  supposed,  is  likely  to  have  been  subdued  by  time  and  habit; 
If  she  really  cherished  any  resentment  against  Fenelon,  it  no- 
where appears  in  her  letters:  on  the  contrary,  she  discovers  a 
steady  attachment  to  him,  in  despite  of  the  intrigues  of  her  spiri- 
tual director.  The  following  answer  was  given  to  her  by  a  divine, 
who  professed  himself  a  minister  of  the  meek  and  benevolent 
Jesus,  and  whom  she  had  consulted  respecting  the  sentiments 
it  behoved  her  to  entertain  towards  the  archbishop  of  Cambray: 
*  Not  only,'  said  he, ( are  we  to  lift  up  our  voice  against  the  Nesto^ 
rians,  but  also  against  Nestorius ;  it  is  scarce  possible  to»hate  he* 
resy,  yet  love  the  heretic'  She,  however,  paid  but  litde  respect  to 
this  doctrine;  'And  yet,'  said  she, 4 1  am  at  ease.'  The  king  was 
torniented  by  this  theological  warfare,  and  solemn  trifling:  Bos- 
suet,*  and  De  Chartres,  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  urged  him  to 
Severity  against  Fenelon,  whom  father  La  Chaise,  his  confessor 
and  a  Jesuit,  as  vehemently  defended.  The  Jesuit  charged  the 
bishops  with  Jansenism,  and  they  retorted  on  him  the  charge  of 
a  relaxed  morality.  On  this  subject,  secure  in  the  frailty  of  his 
penitent,  La  Chaise  felt  perfecdy  at  ease.  In  vain  did  madame 
tie  Maintenon  join  her  interest  to  that  of  the  prelates,  to  induce 
the  monarch  to  withdraw  his  confidence  from  La  Chaise,  a  man 
whom  he  could  not  esteem.  '  True,'  replied  he, 4  La  QJiaise  has 
his  weaknesses;  but  have  not  I  also  mine?'  Skilful  duplicity  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  attribute  of  the  Jesuits:  the  good  father^ 
when  the  adherents  of  Fenelon  were  dismissed  from  tlje  house* 
hold  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  acquiesced,  with  the.  most  ac- 

*  Bishop  of  Meaux. 
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&>i6modating  policy,  in  all  that  was  done,  exclaimed  against  ma- 
dame  Guyori,  and  only  took  care  to  support  at  Rome  tjie  arch- 
bishop of  Cambray's  book. 

Madame  de  Maiatenon  openly  attacked  the  Jesuits;  nor  were 
they  more  delicate  in  repelling  her  assaults.  In  her  letters,  she 
sometimes  complains  of  the  mortifications  she  suffered  from  them, 
and  sometimes  triumphs  over  them.  fc  The  Jesuits  were  never  so 
tow  as  at  present,'  she  writes  at  one  time:  *  father  La  Chaise 
dares  not  speak.  Their  best  friends  pity  them.'  On  another  occa* 
sion,  *  Father  La  Chaise,'  says  she,  '  has  paid  me  a  visit,  which 
seemed  intended  as  an  insult  rather  than  as  an  act  of  kindness.  I 
Shall  soon  be  a  Jansenist  myself.'  Notwithstanding  this  expres- 
sion, madame  de  Maintenon  had  never  respected  the  Jansenists* 
In  a  letter  to  a  young  woman,  brought  up  at  St.  Cyr,  she  writes: 
*  In  the  New  Testament,  you  will  find,  that  a  good  tree  bears 
good  fruits;  and  you  will  perceive  that  the  fruits  of  the  Jansenists 
are  evih  They  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  church;  they  openly  con- 
temn the  Pope;  they  do  not  indeed  loudly  blame  the-  king,  but 
they  say  he  is  deceived;  they  refuse  any  other  dependence  but 
that  of  converting  women  to  their  sentiments.  Such,  they  tell  us, 
are  able  to  judgeofmattersof  doctrine.''— Terrible  heresies, these! 
The  lady  goes  on— (query;  was  she  sincere?) — 4  It  is  a  great 
happiness  for  us  that  our  sex,  and  the  weakness  of  our  capacities, 
confine  us  to  implicit  submi$sion'-^~very  good,  madame  de  Main- 
tenon;— *  as  this  is  the  easiest' — most  assuredly,-—4  and  safest 
way,'— that  is  not  so  certain; — *  but  we  have  not  the  good  sense 
to  avail  ourselves  of  our  natural  advantages' — better  and  better. 
Thus  do  women  of  talents,  while  feeling  their  own  strength,  some- 
times stoop  to  a  contemptible  hypocrisy,  and  betray  the  cause  of 
justice  and  their  sex. 

Lewis,  with  a  view  of  astonishing  Europe  and  impressing 
its  powers  with  dread,  had  fixed  a  camp  at  Compeigne,  in 
which  he  displayed  a  magnificence  and  splendor  that  eclipsed  the 
most  celebrated  tournaments:  he  was  pleased  to  exhibit  to  the 
ladies  the  troops,  the  army,  the  divisions,  detachments,  marches, 
foraging  expeditions,  rencounters,  skirmishes,  engagements,  and 
the  whole  paraphernalia  of  war.  Tlie  duke  and  dutchess  of  Bur- 
gundy took  a  distinguished  part  in  all  that  was  going  forward. 
Never  was  there  a  more  brilliant  show.  In  this  ruinous  ostenta- 
tion, his  treasury  was  emptied,  and  his  finances  exhausted;  while 
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the  nation  languished  from  the  effects  of  the  late  war.  Nothing  but 
expense  was  thought  of  at  Versailles,  '  Another  range  of  build- 
ings,' writes  madame  de  Maintenon,  4  is  to  be  raised,  on  which 
are  to  be  expended  a  hundred  thousand  francs.  Marly  will  soon 
be  a  second  Versailles.  I  have  given  offence  in  a  conversation 
about  the  buildings.  What  grieves  me  is,  to  have  put  myself  to 
pain  for  no  purpose.  I  have  only  to  ask  pardon,  and  to  take  no 
more  notice.  But  the  people;  what  will  become  of  them?'  Yet 
Lewis  affected  to  have  been  persuaded  into  these  prodigalities 
against  his  will.  Some  days  after  he  had  listened  to  the  economi- 
cal counsels  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  he  said,  in  her  presence 
to  his  minister,  who  proposed  taking  down  a  square  and  building 
another  in  its  place ;  '  -All  these  ministers  wish  to  do  something 
which  may  do  them  honour  with  posterity.  They  have  found  out 
the  secret  of  representing  me,  through  Europe,  as  fond  of  these 
vanities.  Madame  there  knows  what  vexation  they  have  given 
me  on  this  head.  I  wish  to  spare  myself  such  uneasiness  in  future, 
and  would  therefore  have  nothing  of  the  kind  proposed  to  me. 
While  my  people  are  well  supported,  I  shall  always  be  well  enough 
lodged.' 

The  eighteenth  century  began  with  an  extraordinary  event. 
Charles  II.  at  his  death,  left  the  crown  of  Spain  to  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  second  son  to  die  dauphin  of  France.  Lewis  accepted 
the  testament  in  favour  of  his  grandson.  Thus  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy appeared  likely  to  be  transferred  to  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
The  nations  of  Europe  acknowledged  the  rights  of  the  prince, 
and  Spain  acquiesced  with  enthusiasm  in  the  will  of  its  deceased 
monarch.  On  the  4th  of  September,  1700,  Philip  set  out  to  take 
possession  of  his  kingdom.  The  king  and  the  dauphin  took  leave 
of  him  at  Sceaux.  ( I  shall  never  forget  the  scene,'  writes  the 
same  lady,  '  in  which  our  princes  discovered  such  mutual  and 
affecting  tenderness.  Whatever  it  might  cost  them,  I  was  charm- 
ed' with  it.  I  could  not  have  believed  a  prince  capable  of  so 
much  sensibility.'  The  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berry,  his  two 
brothers,  accompanied  Philip  to  the  frontiers.  Their  absence^ 
with  their  retinue,  left  a  blank  in  the  court,  of  which  madame  de 
Maintenon,  in  a  letter  to  her  nephew,  the  duke  d'Ayen,  humor- 
ously speaks:  'Of  whom  do  you  ask  news?  Of  the  ladies  of 
the'  bed-chamber,  to  be  sure.  Your  foible  must  be  indulged.  Ma- 
dame de  Dangeau  is  become  as  surprising  at  trictrac,  as  at  every 
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thing  else.  Madame  de  Roucy  is  going  to  bear  a  child.  Ma- 
dame d'O  has  kept  her  bed  ever  since  the  departure  df  her  hus- 
band, viewing  the  place  which  he  used  to  occupy,  and  crying, 
'  Alas !  he  is  there  no  longer.'  At  uttering  this  sigh,  she  falls  into 
a  fit,  feathers  are  burnt  under  her  nose,  and  Gervois  called.  Some-  • 
times  she  fancies  herself  a  dove  and  sometimes  a  bacchanal.  What 
shall  I  say  of  the  plumpness  of  madame  de  Chatelet;  of  the 
slenderness  of  the  indolent  Levy ;  of  the  loud  laughter  of  the 
countess  d'Estrees;  of  the  treble  pipe  of  madame  d'Ayen ;  of  the 
gout  of  the  lady  of  honour;  or,  lastly  (speaking  of  herself,)  of  the « 
dexterity  with  which  the  lady  of  the  wardrobe  turns  her  spindle  ?' 
Then  passing  to  the  king  of  SpaLi :  ( To  whom  speaks  he  oftenest? 
what  part  of  his  time  does  he  devote  to  business,  and  how  much 
to  pleasure  i  Is  he  gay  ?  Had  he  gloomy  fits  enough  for  a  Spaniard 
and  a  king?' 

As  Lewis  advanced  in  life,  his  cotemporaries  began  to  dis- 
appear from  about  him;  a  circumstance  of  melancholy  reflection, 
and  by  which  even  kings,  from  whom  ungrateful  truths  are 
carefully  withheld,  are  reminded  of  the  depredations  of  time.  A 
curious  anecdote,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  is  related  of 
the  complaisance  of  cardinal  d'Estree,  who,  at  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  life,  still  preserved  a  fine  set  of  teeth,  which  the  capa- 
ciousness of  his  mouth  displayed  to  view.  One  day,  dining  with 
the  king,  the  monarch,  who  was  fond  of  conversing  familiarly, 
complained  of  his  want  of  teeth. '  Ah!  sire,'  replied  the  cardinal, 
with  vivacity,  *  who  has  teeth  ?' 

The  house  of  Bourbon  began  to  experience  a  reverse  of 
fortune:  every  thing  was  on  the  decline;  the  resources. of  the 
kingdom  had  been  exhausted;  and  ruin  advanced  with  hasty 
strides,  which  a  feeble  administration  threatened  to  hasten. 
France  had  still  able  generals,  which  the  war  had  formed;  Ber- 
wick, Villars,  Vendome,  and  Catinat.  c  Catinat,'  said  madame 
de  Maintenon,  4  knows  his  trade,  but  he  is  a  stranger  to  God.' 
c  What  signifies  it  to  the  king,'  replied  Villars,  4  whether  his 
servants  be  devotees  or  not?  You  may  find  the  qualities  of  a 
great  general  in  a  man  distinguished  for  avarice,  perfidy,  or 
impiety*  I  would  rather  the  king  had  a  good  general,  though 
with  all  these  defects,  than  a  man  eminent  for  piety  but  unskilled 
in  war.'  Lewis,  on  another  occasion,  by  a  whimsical  sort  of 
caprice,  not  unusual  with  sectarians,  would  not  permit  the  son  of 
a  lady  whom  he  suspected  of  Jansenism  to  remain  in  the  service 
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of  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Orleans. 4  Faith!  sire,'  replied  the  duke 
to  him,  4 1  know  nothing  about  the  matter;  but  to  represent  the 
son  as  a  Jansenist  is  doing  him  great  injustice.  He  does  not  even 
believe  in  God.' (  Say  you  90?'  returned  his  majesty;  *  you  may 
then  keep  him.' 

Madame  de  Montespan  died  in  the  year  1707*  She  had  long 
retired  from  court;  an  order  for  which  had  been  imprudently  sent 
to  her  by  her  son,  the  duke  of  Maine,  whom  she  never  after- 
wards forgave.  On  receiving  this  mandate,  she  departed  bathed 
in  tears,  and  took  shelter  in  the  -community  of  St.  Joseph,  which 
had  been  enriched  by  her  gifts*  Resdess  and  disquieted,  she 
remained  there  only  a  short  time;  but,  visiting  her  several  estates, 
passed  from  one  place  to  another*  Devotion  at  length  succeeded 
in  her  mind  to  more  tumultuous  passions:  though  voluptuous  and 
ambitious,  she  had  always  intervals  of  piety;  and  had  been  ac- 
customed to  retire  from  the  arms  of  the  king  to  her  closet,  to  pray, 
nor  would  she  for  worlds  have  violated  a  fast*  She  had  possessed 
all  the  faults  which  beauty  and  power,  by  their  intoxicating  effects, 
are  liable  to  generate  in  weak  minds;  but  to  her  other  offence* 
she  had  never  added  that  of  scepticism*  Resolved  at  length  to 
expiate  her  sins,  she  put  herself  into  the  hands  of  father  de  la 
Tour,  general  of  the  oratory,  who,  as  the  first  act  of  penance, 
properly  insisted  on  her  asking  pardon  of  her  husband,  and  sub- 
mitting to  his  discretion*  This  humiliation,  however  terrible,  was 
acquiesced  in  by  the  penitent;  who  addressed  a  letter  to  the  man 
whom  she  had  injured  so  grossly,  expressive  of  her  contrition, 
and  containing  an  offer  either  of  returning  to  him,  or  disposing 
of  herself  as  he  should  think  proper*  M.  de  Montespan,  in  reply, 
refused  to  receive  her,  or  to  lay  on  her  any  injunctions:  he  desir- 
ed never  again  to  hear  her  name  mentioned;  and  died  in  these 
sentiments,  in- all  the  agony  and  resentment  of  slighted  affection. 
The  widow  put  on  mourning,  but  without  resuming  the  arms  or 
liveries  of  her  husband* 

A  second  sacrifice  exacted  from  her  by  father  de  la  Tour, 
was  to  renounce  that  attachment  to  the  court,  and  those  hopes, 
which  she  still  cherished  in  secret,  founded  on  her  knowledge  of 
the  king's  superstitious  weakness,  of  the  age  and  infirmities  of 
her  rival,  which  her  wishes  exaggerated,  and  of  the  claim  which 
she  fondly  believed  was  given  to  her  by  their  mutual  offspring 
on  the  mind  of  the  monarch.  Her  children  flattered  themselves 
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with  the  same  expectations;  yet  Lewis  never  mentioned  their 
mother,  nor  consulted  her  respecting  the  measures  he  adopted 
in  their  favour.  She  took  pleasure  in  seeing  them,  and  in  lavishing 
upon  diem  presents.  Her  devotion  at  length  becoming  more  aus- 
tere, she  denied  herself  this  satisfaction,  and  turned  her  liberali- 
ty into  other  channels.  She  made,  with  her  servants,  coarse 
clothes  for  the  poor  among  whom  she  distributed  money.  In 
the  place  of  splendid  and  delicate  repasts,  a  plain  and  frugal  table 
was  substituted;  she  fasted  frequently,  abstained  from  play,  saw 
litde  company,  and  often,  retired  to  prayer.  She  wore  coarse 
yellow  linen,  lined  with  hair-cloth.  She  subjected  her  tongue  also, 
once  dreaded  for  its  satire,  to  a  severe  discipline.  A  youth  of 
voluptuousness,  and  an  age  of  superstition,  a  transition  commonly 
seen,  and  for  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  account.  The  fear  of  death 
tormented  her:  when  it  thundered,  she  would  take  on  her  knees 
little  children,  that  their  innocence  might  prove  her  security.  She 
slept  with  her  curtains  open,  several  servants  in  watching,  and  a 
number  of  lights  burning  round  the  bed.  When  she  awoke,  she 
wished  to  find  her  attendants  talking,  reading,  or  amusing  them- 
selves with  play,  that  they  might  not  become  drowsy. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  mortifications,  and  this  wretched 
fanaticism,  she  could  not  prevail  on  herself  to  relinquish  the  state 
and  hauteur  she  had  assumed  when  in  the  period  of  her  power. 
To  this  absurd  pride,  which  she  retained  in  her  retreat,  those 
about  her  were  obliged  to  submit.  Her  chair,  the  only  one  that 
was  allowed  in  her  chamber,  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  her  bed: 
even  the  princesses,  her  daughters,  were  compelled  to  stand  in 
her  presence.  She  rose  not  to  receive  the  first  princes  of  the  blood; 
and  spoke  to  every  person  as  a  queen,  at  the  head  of  her  court* 
It  was  nevertheless  a  kind  of  fashion  to  visit  her,  and  to  address 
her  with  the  greatest  respect.  She  entertained  as  ladies  of  her 
bed-chamber  a  number  of  poor  women,  both  married  and  un- 
married. Her  favourite  foible  was  promoting  marriages;  but, 
without  the  power  of  bestowing  dowries  on  her  dependents,  these 
unions  frequendy  served  but  to  increase  their  indigence,  and  ag- 
gravate their  distress.  She  never  asked  any  thing  at  court,  where 
her  name  was  no  longer  mentioned,  either  for  herself  or  others* 
In  her  carriages,  of  which  she  kept  a  great  number,  though  in 
bad  condition,  an  air  of  magnificence  was  still  visible.  She  pre- 
served her  beauty  till  the  last  moment  of  her  life,  and,  in  the 
Vol.  III.  2  F 
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midst  of  health,  believed  herself  sick.  She  took  frequently  joutw 
neys,  as  if  to  escape  from  death,  with  which  her  fancy  was  pen* 
petually  haunted.  On  setting  out  for  the  last  time  for  Bourbon, 
she  paid  in  advance  her  charitable  annuities,  which  were  numer- 
ous, and  principally  to  the  poor  nobility.  She  also  doubled  her 
ordinary  alms,  and,  though  by  her  own  confession  in  perfect 
health,  declared  that  she  should  never  return,  and  that  her  de- 
pendents would  thus  have  time  to  look  out  elsewhere  for  the 
means  of  support.  Towards  the  end  of  her  life,  she  enriched  her 
legitimate  son,  the  duke  d' Antin,  whom  she  had  previously  trea- 
ted with  neglect  and  unkindness.  Her  illness  was  short,  and  death, 
which  she  had  regarded  with  so  much  terror  when  at  a  distance, 
appeared  to  her  on  its  approach  less  formidable. 

Towards  the  latter  periods  of  the  life  of  Lewis  XIV.,  at  a 
time  when  he  stood  most  in  need  of  repose,  he  suffered  a  severe 
reverse  of  fortune  both  public  and  private.  War  had  exhausted 
his  kingdom,  and  even  threatened  the  capital,  which  was  oppres- 
sed beneath  an  increasing  weight  of  taxes.  To  this  were  added 
domestic  inquietudes,  and  the  successive  deaths  of  those  to  whom 
he  was  most  tenderly  attached.  u  I  submit  to  the  will  of  Gbd," 
writes  madarne  de  Maintenon,  whose  sentiments  may  be  regarded 
as  the  mirror  of  those  of  the  monarch,  "  yet  cannot  dispel  my 
melancholy.  A  greater  share  of  fortitude  is  required  here,  than  if 
I  were  going  out  to  batde.  In  battle  you  are  killed"  adds  she, 
with  an  admirable  distinction ;  "  here  you  die  J17  An  unnecessary 
number  of  troops,  and  a  superfluous  military  apparatus,  had  ren- 
dered, during  the  reign  of  Lewis,  war  more  ruinous.  France 
never  recovered  the  pressure.  The  miseries  under  which  the 
people  groaned,  penetrated  the  palace.  In  the  grand  saloon  of 
Marly,  once  the  seat  of  ostentatious  riches,  and  where  heaps  of 
gold  had  been  displayed,  the  court  now  tasted  and  compared 
the  different  species  of  grain,  to  discern  which  was  best  suited 
to  appease  the  hunger  of  a  famished  multitude.  The  heart  of 
the  monarch  was  pierced  by  the  cries  of  his  people,  against  which 
he  could  no  longer  shut  his  ears.  The  people  had  been  indu- 
ced to  make  an  offer  to  government  of  their  plate:  a  poor  and 
partial  expedient. 

**  When  it  came  to  be  known,"  writes  madame  de  Maintenon 
to  the  duke  de  Noailles,  "  that  the  king  had  rejected  the  igno- 
minious terms  offered  by  our  enemies,  every  body  applauded  the 
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measure;  every  body  insisted  on  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  But 
the  emotion  was  transient:*  people's  minds  soon  sunk  back  into 
that  state  of  depression  which  you  observed  with  indignation 
when  you  were  here.  How  often  have  you  heard  them  say, fc  Why 
is  oiir  plate  left  us?  Would  that  his  majesty  would  take  it  all!, 
But,  since  the  most  patriotic  have  set  the  example,  the  rest  are 
struck  with  confusion  and  alarm*  They  murmur,  and  begin  to 
discover  that  the  king  should  retrench  his  expenses.  They  com- 
plain  of  his  journeys  to  Marly,  as  ruinous  to  the  state.  They 
would  have  him  give  up  his  horses,  his  hounds,  and  his  attend- 
ants; even  his  furniture  displeases  them.  In  a  word,  they  would 
have  him  stripped  first.  And  where,  think  you,  these  complaints 
are  uttered?  At  his  very  gate.  By  whom?  By  people  who  owe 
to  his  bounty  all  that  they  possess.  I  am  in  danger  of  being  stoned. 
The  king,  however,  has  reduced  his  table  at  Marly.  He  has  sent 
his  gold  plate  to  the  mint.  His  jewels  he  has  put  into  the  hands 
of  M.  Desmarets,  to  pawn  them,  if  he  can.  But  they  notice  only 
what  is  not  done.'  An  affecting  lesson  to  princes! 
*  Murmurs  were  raised  against  the  ministers;  and  the  king, 
as  observed  by  St.  Simon,  acted  like  a  sick  person,  who,  without 
finding  any  benefit,  changes  his  physician.  The  nobility  fell  in 
battle,  and  the  court  was  involved  in  successive  mournings,  t 
On  the  14th  of  April,  1711,  died  the  dauphin,  after  a  short 

*  An  heroic  sentiment  is  usually  but  a  poor  support  under  the  pressure  of 
real  distress. 

f  An  anecdote  is  told,  in  connexion  with  these  circumstances,  too  curi- 
ous to  be  ftmitted.  Marechal,  the  sugeon  of  Lewis,  observing  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  melancholy  hang  about  him,  ventured  to  hint  to  his  royal  master  his 
fears  for  his  health.  The  monarch  acknowledged,  in  general  terms,  that  he 
suffered  great  uneasiness  from  the  present  posture  of  his  affairs.  Eight  orten 
days  after,  having  recovered  his  ordinary  tranquillity,  he  sent  for  Marechal, 
and,  taking  him  aside.  '  Now/  said  he, '  that  I  feel  myself  at  ease,  I  will  re- 
late to  you  the  cause  of  my  anxiety,  and  by  what  means  I  have  got  rid  of  it.' 
He  proceeded  to  inform  him,  that  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  having  compel- 
led him  to  impose  on  his  people  new  taxes,  his  reluctance  to  make  free  with 
their  property,  and  his  compassion  for  their  distresses,  had  greatly  affected 
him.  '  At  length,'  said  he,  '  I  opened  my  mind  to  father  Tellder,  who  re- 
quired some  days  to  consider  on  the  subject.  He  has  now  brought  me  a  con- 
sultation of  the  most  subtle  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  all  agree,  that  as  the 
whole  property  of  my  subjects  is  personally  mine,  I  can  take  nothing  from  them 
but  what  is  my  own.  This  decision  has  restored  to  me  the  tranquillity  I  had 
lost'  A  casuistry  like  this  can  surely  require  no  comment  But  the  state  an4 
the  hierarchy  are  both  overthrown,  and  sunk  beneath  their  own  weight 
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illness:  the  king  lamented  in  him  a  respectful  and  obedient  son* 
In  the  same  year  died  marshal  Boufflers,  of  whom  madame  de 
Maintenon  thus  speaks:  u  Every  one  boasts  of  his  concern  for 
the  death  of  marshal  Boufflers.  A  thousand  praises  are  bestowed 
on  him.  In  this  region,  even  truth  is  uttered  with  a  hollow  heart!" 

Amidst  these  melancholy  impressions,  the  relief  to  which 
madame  de  Maintenon  had  recourse  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  written  by  her,  from  Fontainbleau,  to  a 
lady  of  St  Cyr.  "  I  am  just  arrived  from  Avon:  I  intended  to 
pass  there  one  hour,  and  I  have  staid  three.  I  have  been  making 
visits  from  door  to  door.  I  have  not  seen  such  agreeable  company 
since  my  return  to  court.  I  ask  pardon  of  the  ladies  of  St.  Lewis; 
but  they  still  retain  about  them  somewhat  of  the  manners  of 
the  great  world,  and  are  less  alert,  and  less  simple,  than  Geof- 
froy  and  Payen.  Our  school-master,  Mathurin  Koch,  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  my  ignorance,  nor  I  to  his  knowledge.  He  knows 
all  that  I  attempt  to  explain.  He  reads  ail,  from  Canisius  to 
Bellarmine,  and  would  have  my  poor  children  profound  divines* 
They  tell  me  that  Mathurin,  in  my  absence,  never  says  a  word 
of  what  I  have  taught  them.  He  wishes  to  make  them  more  know- 
ing, yet  they  seem  to  me  not  to  profit  by  his  lessons.  Frances 
longs  to  be  married;  but  she  can  neither  obtain  the  consent  of 
her  relations,  nor  get  the  better  of  her  own  passion.  Susanna 
says,  she  no  longer  sees  her  best  beloved.  Yes,  I  should  be  sorry 
to  lose  my  good  people  of  Avon.  Nothing  about  them  gives  me 
uneasiness,  but  their  troubles.  With  them  I  find  integrity,  good 
sense,  truth,  and  honour.  They  don't  speak  so  well  as  we  do; 
but  we  don't  act  as  well  as  they  do."  Thus  does  the  mind,  wea- 
ried of  artificial  distinctions,  turn  for  repose  to  simplicity  and 
nature. 

After  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  his 
son  and  the  pupil  of  Fenelon,  a  prince  of  great  promise,  obtained, 
through  his  own  merits  and  the  friendship  of  madame  de  Main- 
tenon, for  his  wife  (now  dauphiness),  the  favour  of  Lewis;  who, 
having  with  his  son  preserved  the  distance  and  dignity  of  the 
monarch,  became  to  his  grandson  a  tender  father.  It  is  related  by 
St.  Simon,  that  it  was  at  the  persuasion  of  madame  de  Maintenon, 
who  was  displeased  with  the  ascendency  gained  by  the  ministers 
over  the  imbecility  of  the  monarch,  that  Lewis  resolved  to  throw 
the  weight  of  government. on  the  dauphin,  whose  career,  though 
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short,  was  useful  and  honourable.  The  dauphin  took  for  the  rule 
of  his  conduct  a  maxim  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  his  grand* 
father:  King's \  he  declared,  were  made  for  their  people,  not  the 
people  for  their  monarch;  a  sentiment  which  he  even  ventured 
to  utter  in  the  presence  of  Lewis  himself.  The  dauphin  and 
dauphiness,  by  their  excellent  and  amiable  qualities,  acquired  the 
privilege  of  saying  what  they  pleased  in  the  presence  of  their 
grandfather  and  of  madame  de  Maintenon.  Adelaide  had  not 
yet  lost  the  sprightly  graces  of  her  childhood,  which  the  g6od 
sense  of  her  maturer  years  had  mellowed  and  regulated. '  Never,' 
says  St.  Simon, i  was  a  princess,  coming  so  young  into  a  foreign 
court,  better  accomplished  at  the  time  of  her  appearance  there* 
Her  father  and  mother,  both  persons  of  great  sagacity  and  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  French  court,  had  been  at  pains  to 
teach  their  daughter  how  to  make  herself  happy  there.  The  natural 
genius  of  the  princess  rendered  their  endeavours  successful.  From 
the  very  first  she  cultivated  the  regard  of  the  king  and  madame 
de  Maintenon,  whose  favour  she  neglected  nothing  to  preserve, 
even  at  the  expense  of  her  own  inclinations  and  health.  JJer  sub- 
missive attention  to  them  was  unexampled.  She  studied  their 
characters,  suited  her  gaiety  to  circumstances,  and  thus  acquired 
greater  freedom  and  familiarity  than  even  any  of  Lewis's  favour- 
ite children.  In  public,  she  was  serious,  respectful,  and  distant, 
to  the  king;  to  madame  de  Maintenon,  to  whom  she  gave  the 
title  of  aunt,  polite  and  obliging.  In  private,  she  was  gay,  child- 
ish, and  fluttering  about  them.  She  would  seat  herself  on  the 
arms  of  their  chair,  play  upon  their  knees,  embrace,  caress,  tease 
them,  rummage  their  desks,  seize  their  papers,  open  their  letters, 
read  them  sometimes,  when  she  saw  them  disposed  to  laugh  in 
despite  of  themselves,  give  her  advice  unasked,  and  break  in 
upon  the  king  even  when  in  council.  Lewis  XIV.  could  not  en- 
dure tf  be  without  her,  &c.  &c."  The  capacity  of  the  dauphi- 
ness was  useful  to  her  husband,  who  had  great  merit  and  was 
passionately  attached  to  his  wife. 

The  favour  which  the  dauphiness  had  with  the  monarch  pro- 
voked the  jealousy  of  the  princesses  his  daughters,  of  which  the 
following  incident  is  related  by  St.  Simon.  The  dauphiness  one 
evening,  after  prattling  in  several  different  languages,  and  playing 
a  number  of  childish  tricks,  to  amuse  the  king,  observed  the 
dutchess  of  Bourbon  and  the  princess  of  Conti  making  signs  to 
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each  other  of  contemptuous  pity-  When  the  king  went  out,  the 
dauphiness,  taking  aside  the  ladies  de  St.  Simon  and  de  Levi, 
said  to  them,  with  indignation  (speaking  of  the  princesses)  *  Did 
you  observe  their  gestures?  I  am  not  less  sensible  than  themselves 
of  the  nonsense  which  I  have  been  talking,  but  the  king  must  be 
diverted.'  Then,  leaning  on  the  shoulders  of  these  ladies,  and 
turning  and  leaping  round  them,  she  sung  the  chorus  Je  m'en 
fw,  ye  m'en  moque.  The  ladies,  in  confusion,  entreated  her  to 
forbear,  but  stiH  louder  she  repeated.  *  I  laugh  at  them.  What 
else  should  I  do?  I  shall  be  their  queen,  and  they  will  have  to 
reckon  with  me.'  uAh!"  adds  St.  Simon,  "she  thought  so; 
the  charming  princess!  and  who  then  thought  otherwise?  It 
pleased  God  to  punish  us  by  disposing  of  her  differently." 

On  Friday,  February  5,  1712,  the  dauphiness  was  seized  in 
the  evening  with  shiverings,  which  continued  through  the  night, 
ceased  on  Saturday,  returned  in  the  evening,  and  abated  on  Sun- 
day. About  six  in  the  afternoon,  she  complained  of  a  pain  in  her 
temple,  which  affected  only  one  determinate  spot,  but  to  the 
agony  o/  which  she  declared  the  pangs  of  childbirth  were  as 
nothing.  The  fever  increased,  and  continued  unabated  on  Mon- 
day. In  the  night,  and  through  the  ensuing  day,  she  was  very 
drowsy,  and  awoke  only  at  intervals  for  a  few  minutes;  her  head 
was  heavy,  and  some  spots  appeared  on  her  skin,  which  it  was 
hoped  might  prove  the  measles,  then  rife  at  Versailles,  and  which 
were  regarded  as  a  favourable  symptom.  The  king  came  often 
to  her  bedside,  felt  her  pulse,  and  showed  great  anxiety.  Oa 
Wednesday,  the  10th,  an  emetic  was  administered  to  her,  which 
produced  a  copious  operation,  but  gave  to  the  patient  no  relief. 
The  eruption  also  disappeared.  The  dauphin,  who  had  not  stirred 
from  her  bed-side,  was  now  forced  down  into  the  gardens  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air;  but  his  uneasiness  carried  him  instantly 
back.  On  Thursday  the  princess  was  so  ill,  that  it  was  judged 
proper  to  administer  to  her  the  sacraments.  She  was  in  great 
distress  through  the  night.  The  symptoms  became  worse  the  next 
day,  and  in  the  evening  she  complained  of  a  giddiness  in  her  head. 
Any  person  was  permitted  to  enter  her  chamber,  although  the 
king  was  present.  He  left  it  but  a  few  moments  before  she  ex- 
pired, and,  with  madame  de  Maintenon,  set  off  in  his  chariot 
for  Marly.  Overcome  with  grief,  they  were  both  finable  to  sec 
the  dauphin,  who  confined  himself  in  his  apartment  during  one 
whole  day." 
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On  Saturday  the  13th,  he  went  to  Marly,  and  attended  mass 
the  chapel.  Madame  de  Af  aintenon  afterwards  waited  on  him 
in  his  own  apartment:  the  meeting  was  on  both  sides  very  pain* 
fill.  The  princes  and  princesses  next  paid  him  a  short  visit*  "  The 
time  of  the  king's  rising  was  near,"  says  St.  Simon,  "and  his  three 
gendemen  went  in.  I  ventured  tq  present  myself  with  them.  He 
signified  that  he  noticed  me,  with  an  air  of  kindness  and  con* 
descension  with  which  I  was  gready  affected.  But  I  was  alarmed 
at  his  look,  which  was  fixed,  with  a  degree  of  wildness  in  his  eye; 
at  his  change  of  countenance;  and  at  a  number  of  large  blue  spots, 
which  I  and  every  other  person  in  the  room  observed.  Soon  after, 
he  was  informed  that  the  king  was  awake.  Tears,  notwithstand- 
ing his  efforts  to  restrain  them,  dropped  from  his  eyes.  He  turned 
himself,  without  replying  and  remained  still.  His  gentlemen  once 
or  twice  proposed  to  him  to  wait  on  the  king.  He  neither  an* 
swered  nor  moved.  I  entreated,  urged,  and  even  took  him  by 
the  arm  and  drew  him  gently  forward.  He  gave  me  a  piercing 
look,  and  went  out.  I  followed  him  a  few  paces,  -and  then  came 
back  to  take  breath.  It  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him.  God, 
of  his  mercy,  grant  I  may  see  him  for  ever  in  that  blessed  abode 
for  which  his  virtues  prepared  him!"  The  dauphin  found  the  as- 
sembled court  in  the  chamber  of  the  king,  who,  the  moment  he 
perceived  his  grandson,  embraced  him  tenderly  several  times. 
Tears,  sighs,  and  broken  words,  were  all  that  was  uttered  on  both 
sides.  The  king,  at  length,  observed  in  his  grandson  the  same 
appearances  that  had  alarmed  St  Simon,  and  ordered  his  physi- 
cians to  feel  his  pulse ;  which  having  found  feeble  and  indistinct, 
they  reccommended  him  to  go  to  bed.  He  obeyed,  and  never 
rose  again.  The  symptoms  which  succeeded  were  similar  to  those 
which  had  carried  off  the  dauphiness,  and,  on  the  18th  of  the 
same  month,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  proved  equally  fatal  to  her 
husband.  He  received  extreme  unction,  and  died  placidly.  The 
eldest  son  of  this  unfortunate  pair,  thus  cutoff  amidst  the  fairest 
prospects,  and  in  the  bloom  of  their  years,  followed  his  parents 
to  the  tomb  a  few  days  after.  One  son  only  remained,  for  whose 
life  the  most  anxious  alarm  was  excited,  an  infant  two  years  of 
age,  and  afterwards  king  under,  the  name  of  Lewis  XV* 

These  affecting  circumstances  gave  rise  to  a  general  suspicion 
of  poison.  The  dauphin  himself  had  died  under  this  impression, 
and  warned  his  grandfather  to  be  careful  of  his  own  safety.  The 
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physicians  had  appeared  perplexed  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
disorder,  and  the  mode  of  treating  it.  On  opening  the  bodies, 
the  notion  seemed  confirmed.  The  court-physicians  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  only  poison  could  have  produced  so  rapid  a  dissolution 
of  the  blood,  and  so  entire  and  fetid  a  corruption.  Nor  was  this 
assertion  contradicted  by  the  medical  men  in  the  city.  Marechal 
alone,  the  king's  surgeon,  who  opened  the  bodies,  ventured  to 
oppose  the  general  prepossession.  He  maintained  that  there  were 
no  certain  symptoms  of  poison,  nor  any  very  uncommon  appear- 
ances. The  mass  of  blood,  he  averred,  had  been  corrupted  by 
the  natural  virus  of  an  ardent  fever,  of  which  the  husband  had 
caught  the  contagion  from  his  wife.  To  assert  any  thing  beyond 
this,  he  added,  was  only  destroying  the  peace  of  the  king,  and 
cruelly  embittering  his  latter  days.  Yet  the  same  man,  in  a  pri- 
vate conversation  with  St.  Simon,  told  him,  that  he  doubted 
whether  the  deaths  were  natural,  though  the  indication  of  poison 
were  by  no  means  certain.  Those  who  maintained  this  opinion 
so  eagerly,  he  added,  were  desirous  of  criminating  the  duke  of 
Orleans. 

It  is  true,  suspicions  against  the  duke  were  rapidly  propaga- 
ted through  the  court,  the  capital,  and  thence  to  the  provinces  and 
foreign  nations.  The  duke  of  Orleans  (afterwards  regent)  was  a 
man  of  talents,  but  of  known  profligacy ;  the  infant  son  of  the 
dauphin  now  only  remained  between  him  and  the  throne.  These 
were  the  principal  circumstances  which  afforded  grounds  for  the 
accusation.  The  insults  and  execrations  of  the  populace  pursued 
him.  At  the  funeral  procession  of  the  ill-fated  pair,  expressions 
of  indignation  overpowered  the  murmurs  of  sorrow.  The  people 
were  scarcely  restrained  from  tearing  in  pieces  the  object  of  their 
vengeance.  In  Paris  it  was  found  necessary  to  restrain  their  fury, 
which  was  vented  in  gestures  and  exclamations  of  horror.  When 
the  burial  passed  before  the  royal  palace,  the  general  sentiment 
burst  forth  with  terrific  violence.  Every  thing  was  to  be  feared: 
the  feelings  of  the  courtiers,  though  less  vehemently  expressed, 
were  not  less  deep.  The  duke  was  every  where  regarded  with 
horror.  Those  whom  he  attempted  to  accost  shrunk  from  him 
abruptly,  and  said  one  to  the  other, '  Shall  a  crime  so  atrocious 
remain  unpunished?  Shall  justice  not  be  executed?9 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  deviating  too  far  from  the  plan  of  the 
present  work  to  detail  the  conduct  of  the  duke  on  this  trying 
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occasion,  and  the  measures' which  he  thought  proper  to  adopt. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  distress,  under  so  cruel  an  imputation, 
appeared  to  be  extreme;  that  he  had  really  been  attached  to  the 
dauphin,  to  whom  a  mutual  taste  for  the  sciences  had  seemed  to 
unite  him;  that  from  their  childhood  they  had  grown  up  toge- 
ther in  intimacy  under  the  eye  of  Penelon;  and  that,  whatever 
might  be  his  ambition,  or  however  relaxed  his  morals,  his  gene- 
ral temper  and  character  were  adverse  to  the  supposition  of  crimes 
so  flagitious.  If  suspicions  of  treachery  must  be  admitted,  there 
were  persons  who,  with  a  greater  show  of  reason,  rested  them  with 
the  illegitimate  children  of  the  monarch*  between  whom  and  the 
dauphin  no  good-will  prevailed,  and  whose  interests  were  threat- 
ened by  his  favour  and  probable  succession.  But  on  subjects 
like  these,  involved  in  mystery  and  conjecture,  it  is  difficult  for 
the  historian,  however  impartial,  properly  to  decide.  Madame^  in 
her  Fragments,  observes,  that  the  dauphiness  was  delicate  and 
sickly;  that  she  was  improperly  treated  in  her  sickness ;  that,  when 
nature  had  brought  on  a  kindly  perspiration,  and  her  skin  was 
flushed  with  eruption,  she  was  taken  from  her  bed  and  bled, 
a  circumstance  in  itself  sufficient  to  destroy  a  patient  labouring 
under  the  exhaustion  of  a  malignant  disorder.  The  disease, 
in  all  its  stages,  appears  not  to  have  differed  from  a  putrid  fever; 
nor  is  it  at  all  wonderful,  that  the  anxiety  and  watching  of  the 
dauphin  should  prepare  him  to  receive  the  infection,  and  to  sink 
under  its  consequences* 

The  plea  of  poison  was  an  excuse  for  the  physicians'  want  of 
skill,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  countenanced  by  them.  "  They 
say,"  says  madame  de  Maintenon,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  oc- 
casion, "  that  the  dauphin,*  on  account  of  his  figure,  could  not 
have  lived  another  year;  but  the  duke  of  Burgdndy,f  and  our 
dear  princess,  what  was  there  against  their  living  longer?  I  weep* 
and  will  continue  all  my  life  to  weep,  for  the  dauphiness.  In  vain 
do  they  try  to  make  me  believe  that,  had  she  lived,  she  would 
have  given  me  great  uneasiness.  I  shall  still  lament  her." 

The  mourning  for  the  dauphin  and  dauphiness  was  general: 
France  never  had  a  prince  of  higher  hopes;  the  pupil  of  Fenelon 
did  credit  to  his  instructor.  After  the  death  of  die  prince,  the 
king  ordered  his  cabinet  to  be  brought  to  him,  and,  with  his  own 
hand,  burned  all  the  papers  which  it  contained  written  by  the 

*  Meaning  the  father  of  him  just  dead.  f  The  late  dauphin. 
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archbishop  of  Cambray.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  mentions 
this  fact,  jusdy  laments  it:  «*  Never,"  says  she, "was  any  thing 
better  and  more  elegantly  written.  If  the  prince  whom  we  de- 
plore had  faults,  they  were  not  to  be  imputed  to  his  having  fol- 
lowed counsels  too  timid,  or  listened  to  flattery." 

"His  chapter,"  says  St.  Simon,  speaking  of  Fenelon,  "the 
other  clergy,  secular  and  regular,  to  whom,  according  to  differ* 
ence  of  age,  he  showed  the  affection  of  a  father,  or  a  brother,  all 
gave  him  the  first  place  in  their  hearts.  His  charity  comprehended 
all  mankind;  the  rich  and  the  poor,  his  friends  and  his  enemies. 
The  purity  of  his  morals  was  never  suspected:  to  suspect  them 
would  have  been  a  dishonour.  His  conversation,  though  gay  and 
lively,  was  ever  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  propriety.  Every 
discreet  freedom  was  enjoyed  under  his  roof;  he  might  t}e  said 
to  array  virtue  in  a  dress  which  improved  her  charms."  What  a 
pleasure  to  do  justice  to  the  sublimest  of  all  combinations,  the 
union  of  talents  and  of  virtue!  Formed  to  exalt  and  to  adorn 
each  other,  how  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  they  should  be 
ever  disunited ! 

Fenelon  survived  his  pupil  only  two  years.  On  his  return 
from  an  episcopal  visitation,  his  carriage  was  overset  in  a  danger- 
ous pass.  He  was  neither  corporeally  hurt  nor  even  endangered 
by  this  accident,  which,  however,  seized  his  delicate  and  irrita- 
ble nerves.  Before  he  reached  Cambray  a  fever  came  on,  which 
soon  increased  to  an  alarming  height.  He  died  as  he  lived,  a 
pattern  of  active  yet  tranquil  goodness.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
in  his  last  moments  to  the  king,  his  solicitude  was  expressed  only 
for  the  wants  of  his  diocese.  He  expired  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
in  the  arms  of  his  relations  and  friends,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
clergy.  Protestants  and  catholics  equally  deplored  his  loss;  the 
truly  good  and  wise  man  is,  without  narrow  distinctions,  the 
friend  of  mankind.  His  liberality  and  prudence,  a  rare  example, 
had  exacdy  balanced  each  other;  he  left  to  his  heirs  neither  for- 
tune nor  debts.  The  king  himself  acknowledged,  that  the  death- 
bed of  Fenelon  was  worthy  of  a  great  prelate. 

Lewis  XIV.  deeply  felt  his  domestic  misfortunes,  yet  he 
supported  them  with  fortitude.  "  The  first  time,"  says  marshal 
Villars,*  "1  had  the  honour  to  see  him  at  Marly  after  these 
disastrous  events,  the  firmness  of  the  monarch  yielded  to  the. 

•  Vie  de  Vilfcr i 
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sensibility  of  the  father.  Hesdropped  some  tears,  and  said  to  me 
in  an  affecting  tone, 4  You  see  my  condition,  marshal;  there  are 
but  few  similar  instances  of  such  a  succession  of  misfortunes  as 
have  befallen  me  of  late.  To  lose,  in  one  week,  a  grand-son,  a 
grand-daughter,  with  their  son,  all  extremely  promising  and 
tenderly  beloved!  God  lays  on  me  his  chastening  hand;  it  is 
what  I  have  deserved.  I  shall  at  least  have  the  less  to  suffer  in 
the  next  world.  But  enough  of  my  domestic  .troubles;  let  us  con- 
sider what  can  be  done  to  obviate  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation.' 
This  year,  though  so  fatal  to  the  family  of  the  monarch,  was 
less  disastrous  to  France  than  those  which  had  preceded  it. 

Lewis  XIV.  had  now  reached  the  advanced  age  of  seventy* 
six*  Madame  de  Maintenon  Was  three  years  older.  The  young 
people  of  the  court  could  but  ill  supply  the  social  losses  they  had 
sustained;  madame  de  Maintenon,  therefore,  contrived  to  add  to 
their  small  circle  her  old  friend,  the  duke  de  Villeroy,  who  had 
for  many  years  been  an  exile  from  the  court.  During  this  inter- 
val he  had  maintained  with  the  favourite  a  secret  correspondence: 
she  sometimes  ventured  to  mention  his  name  to  the  king,  and 
even  to  show  his  letters,  when  they  happened  to  contain  interesting 
intelligence.  She  seized  the  present  occasion  to  restore  him  to 
the  royal  favour,  and  succeeded  in  her  design.  He  appeared  at 
Marly,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  the  king  with  cordiality  and  pleasure.  From  that 
moment,  he  was  a  third  person  in  the  private  parties  of  the 
monarch  and  his  favourite,  and  became,  it  was  conjectured,  the 
Uuef  counsellor  of  Lewis  in  the  settlements  which  he  made  with 
respect  to  his  kingdom  and  family. 

The  disasterous  events  of  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  had 
filled  the  king  with  suspicions  which  gave  him  poignant  anxiety; 
a  conspiracy,  it  appeared  to  him,  had  been  formed,  of  the  most 
horrible  nature,  for  the  extirpation  of  his  family.  This  notion  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  the  infant  prince, 
the  only  remaining  son  of  the  deceased  dauphin,  who  had  been 
preserved  with  difficulty  from  the  fate  of  his  family.  The  duke 
of  Orleans  was  removed  but  one  step  from  the  throne;  the  pre* 
judices  against  him  have  been  already  related;  it  appeared  to 
Lewis  the  height  of  imprudence  to  trust  wholly  in  his  hands  the 
infant  heir.  With  a  view  of  balancing  the  power  of  the  duke, 
he  listened  to  the  importunities  with  which  he  had  long  been 
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assailed,  to  bestow  on  his  illegitimate  children  the  full  privileges 
of  princes  of  the  blood,  without  even  excepting  that  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  crown.  Madame  de  Maintenon  used,  on  this  occasion, 
all  her  interest  in  favour  of  her  pupils.  «  Ah,  madame!"  writes 
the  dutchess  of  Maine*  to  her,  "  what  miracles  the  king  can 
work!  I  know,  I  feel,  the  importance  of  the  favour  which  he  has 
deigned  to  confer  on  my  family.  My  children  will  share  my 
gratitude.  I  need  not  now  be  ashamed  to  show  them  in  public" 
Lewis  himself  was  not  quite  so  well  satisfied  of  this  wonder-work- 
ing power;  he  doubted,  and  not  unjustly,  of  the  validity  of  his  own 
deed.  *  It  was  your  desire,'  said  he,  with  an  air  of  discontent, 
.  one  day  to  the  duke  of  Maine.  c  Take  care  you  da  hot  dwindle 
to  nothing  after  my  death,  since  I,  in  my  life-time,  have  made 
you  great.  Give  validity,  if  you  can,  to  my  deed.'  A  testament, 
it  was  believed,  would  give  strength  to  the  act:  the  same  teasing 
arts  were  renewed  to  induce  the  old  monarch  to  this  new  com* 
pliance.  Lewis  for  a  long  time  resisted  what  was  required  of  him, 
while,  in  proportion  to  their  urgency,  his  reluctance  appeared  to 
gather  strength.  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  her  pupil,  perceiv- 
ing entreaty  and  remonstrance  availed  them  nothing,  changed 
their  battery,  and  had  recourse  to  different  measures.  After  the 
death  of  the  dauphin,  the  king  had  confined  himself  almost  wholly 
to  their  society;  and  their  attentions  had  been  redoubled  to  cheer 
and  amuse  him.  All  at  once,  they  assumed  a  different  manner; 
they  became  serious,  silent,  and  even  sullen;  and  made  no  answers 
when  he  attempted  to  converse  with  them,  or  replied  only  in  cold 
monosyllables.  At  the  age  of  Lewis,  habits  are  not  to  be  chang- 
ed; and  this  gloomy  silence  was  the  more  barbarous,  as  he  was 
utterly  without  resource.  The  king  found  himself  alone  in  the 
midst  of  his  court  and  family;  and  involved  in  a  cloud  through 
which  he  could  not  penetrate,  and  which  thickened  around  him* 
The  scheme  succeeded;  the  will  was  made;  and  the  atmosphere 
suddenly  brightened. 

The  person  of  the  young  king  was,  by  this  will,  entrusted  to 
the  duke  of  Maine;  and  a  council  of  regency  appointed,  of  which 
the  duke  of  Orleans  was  named  president,  to  govern  the  king- 
dom. A  hole  was  opened  in  a  tower  of  the  palace,  behind  the 
presence-chamber,  in  which  the  testament  was  deposited,  under 
the  security  of  an  iron  door  with  three  locks.  *  There  is  my  will,' 

*  Wife  of  the  eldest  prince. 
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said  the  monarch;  'what  happened  in  the  case  of  my  father,  and 
of  my  predecessor^,  leaves  me  at  no  loss  to  foresee  what  Will  also 
happen  in  the  present  case;  but  I  have  been  urged  and  tormented; 
I  could  obtain  neither  peace  nor  rest  till  it  was  done.  At  this 
price  I  have  purchased  tranquillity.  Take  it;  lay  it  up;  it  will 
have  what  effect  it  may;  but  I  at  least  shall  be  no  longer  troubled.' 
He  repeated  the  same  words  in  the  presence  of  madame  de 
Maintenon,  whom  he  regarded  while  he  spoke  with  a  stern  and 
angry  air. 

Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  and  the  vexations  that 
clouded  his  later  years,  Lewis  XIV.  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment with  a  steady  hand.  As  his  strength  decayed,  he  made 
forced  exertions,  lest  the  business  of  the  state  should  suffer  from 
his  infirmities.  On  the  4th  of  August,  he  gave  a  splendid 
audience  to  the  Persian  ambassador.  He  made  new  treaties  and 
renewed  pld  alliances.  He  put  his  papers  in  order,  burned  such 
as  he  chose  should  not  appear,  and  prescribed  articles  of  cere- 
monial for  the  infant  dauphin.  He  wished  to  convoke  a  national 
council,  and  to  re-establish  the  peace  of  the  Gallican  church: 
but,  on  the  22d  of  August,  a  gangrene,  attended  with  threatening 
symptoms,  appeared  on  one  of  his  legs.  The  physicians  were  of 
opinion  that  he  would  not  survive  many  days*  The  short  inter- 
val of  his  life  he  devoted  to  religious  meditations  and  offices,  and 
displayed  great  tranquillity  of  mind:  the  voluptuousness  of  his 
youth,  his  vain-glorious  wars,  the  sacrifice  of  his  people,  the 
oppressive  taxes  under  which  he  left  them  to  groan,  appeared 
not  to  disturb  his  last  moments.  Some  persons  have  endeavoured 
to  account  for  this  indifference  by  pretending  that  his  confessor, 
father  La  Tellier,  had  engaged  him  to  join  the  society  of  the 
Jesuits,  vaunting  to  him  of  the  privileges  and  plenary  indulgences 
he  would  thus  acquire.  To  profess  with  the  Jesuits,  was,  he  assured 
him,  whatever  might  have  been  his  crimes,  sufficient  to  wash 
away  every  stain,  and  to  secure  the  salvation  of  the  criminal. 
The  king,  it  is  added,  won  over  by  these  advantages  (as  who, 
in  his  situation,  would  not?)  took  the  vows  in  secret,  of  which, 
though  he  adopted  not  the  habit,  he  wore  an  almost  impercepti- 
ble sign.  But  St.  Simon,  while  he  relates  this  anecdote,  expresses 
doubts  of  its  truth;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  monarch  confessed 
the  irregularities  of  his  past  life,  and  asked  pardon  for  the  scan- 
dal they  had  occasioned;  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  too 
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fond  of  war,  and  exhorted  his  successor  to  avoid  his  example, 
to  lessen  the  taxes,  and  to  love  his  people.  He  also  expressed  re- 
gret, that,  since  the  peace,  he  had  not  had  time  to  put  the  kingdom 
in  a  flourishing  state,  and  to  leave  the  nation  happy*  He  expired, 
after  having  received  the  sacraments,  Sept.  1st,. IT  15*  Some 
great  and  amiable  qualities  had  been  mingled  with  his  faults,  and 
his  memory  was,  for  a  long  time,  dear  to  the  French  nation. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  at  the  age  of  eighty,  seemed,  in  the 
distress  which  she  suffered  on  this  event,  to  have  renewed  the 
sensibility  of  youth.  Her  grief  was  poignant  and  sincere;  ten- 
derness and  duty  struggled  in  her  mind,  while  she  hesitated 
whether  she  ought  to  close  the*eyes  of  the  monarch,  to  receive 
his  last  sigh,  or  to  spare  her  feelings  this  affecting  scene.  Lewis, 
sinking  fast  into  the  arms  of  death,  was  no  longer  sensible  of 
what  passed  around  him,  or  of  the  endearments  of  friendship  and 
affection.  Every  moment  madame  de  Maintenon  questioned  the 
physicians,  While  her  eyes  were  eagerly  fixed  on  the  dying  coun- 
tenance of  an  object  once  so  dear  and  revered*  Marshal  Viileroy, 
who  saw  her  emotion  and  dreaded  its  effects  on  her  feeble  frame, 
conjured  her  to  retire.  *  It  is  I,'  replied  she  '  who  should  receive 
his  last  breath;  I  have  still  so  much  strength  and  fortitude.'  The 
marshal  insisted,  and  she  appeared  to  yield,  when  she  suddenly 
exclaimed,  '  But  he  still  lives ;  he  may  perhaps  wish  to  see  me* 
What  if  his  eyes  should  look  for  me  in  vain  at  the  last?'  They 
promised  to  send  for  her;  she  resisted  no  longer,  but  set  out  for 
St.  Cyr.  c  My  grief,'  said  she  on  the  way,  '  is  great,  but  calm. 
I  shall  often  weep,  but  my  tears  will  be  tears  of  tenderness;  for, 
in  my  heart,  I  rejoice  that  he  dies  like  a  Christian.'  '  I  shall 
now  have  none  but  God,9  exclaimed  she,  as  she  entered  St.  Cyr, 
'and  my  dear  children.'  They  all  crowded  into  her  presence; 
she  gazed  on  them,  and  melted  into  tears,  as  a  fond  and  widow- 
ed mother  viewing  the  pledges  of  mutual  and  conjugal  affection* 
She  rejoiced  in  the  retreat  which  she  had  prepared  for  herself. 
"  I  have  seen,"  said  she,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  the  king  die 
like  a  saint  and  a  hero.  I  have  forsaken  the  world,  which  I  never 
loved,  and  am  now  in  the  most  agreeable  retirement.  I  wish, 
with  all  my  heart,  your  situation  was  not  less  happy."  Among 
the  panegyrists  who  celebrated  Lewis  XIV.  the  abbe  de  Maury,* 
after  .enumerating  the  illustrious  men  whom  his  magnificence 
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fostered,  and  who  reflected  credit  upon  his  reign,  thus  concludes; 
n  Amidst  this  august  circle,  men  of  immortal  genius  whose 
talents  he  called  forth  and  rewarded,  does  Lewis  XIV*  present 
himself  to  the  eyes  of  posterity." 

As  the  decline  of  the  king's  health  presaged  the  approaching 
catastrophe,  the  illegitimate  princes  became  uneasy  to  know  the 
contents  of  the  testament  which  he  had  made  at  their  importu- 
nity, that  measures  might  be  taken  in  time,  to  insure  its  execu- 
tion. Madame  de  Maintenon,  whom  they  applied  to  on  this  oc- 
casion, refused  any  more  to  interfere,  lest  it  should  disturb  the 
close  of  the  monarch's  life.  But,  unsolicited,  when  almost  expir- 
ing, he  himself  informed  the  duke  of  Maine  of  the  dispositions 
he  had  made.  But  all  which  had  been  done  availed  nothing;  the 
legitimated  princes  wanted  spirit  to  assert  themselves;  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans  established  himself  in  the  regency  without  control. 

In  ^%  middle  of  the  year  1717,  the  czar  of  Russia,  Peter  I. 
came  to  Paris,  to  acquaint  himself  with  its  various  establishments, 
and  transmit^  his  own  empire  the  imitative  arts.  St.  Cyr  having 
attracted  trainee,  he  went  thither,  examined  every  thing  with 
minute  attention!  and  requested  a  copy  of  the  regulations.  ,He 
then  demanded  permission  to  see  the  foundress  of  an  institution 
so  respectable,  to  whom  he  considered  his  homage  as  due.  She 
requested  leave  to  receive  him  in  bed,  whence  her  infirmities 
rendered  it  difficult  for  her  to  rise.  The  following  is  the  account 
which  she  gives  of  the  interview:  u  Thecaar  arrived  at  seven  in 
the  evening.  He  sat  down  by  my  bed's  head,  and  asked  if  I  were 
sick?  I  told  him  I  was.  He  then  made  them  ask  me  what  was 
my  complaint?  I  replied,  extreme  old  age.  He  made  no  answer; 
and  appeared  not  to  comprehend  what  I  meant.  His  visit  was 
short.  He  caused  them  to  open  the  curtains  at  the  foot  of  my  bed, 
that  he  might  see  me.  You  will  believe  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
die  sight."  La  BeaumeUe  adds  to  this  account,  that  she  blushed; 
and  the  ladies  of  St*  Cyr  affirmed,  that  she  might  even  still  ap- 
pear beautiful. 

On  the  death  of  the  king,  madame  de  Maintenon  resolved 
never  more  to  leave  her  retreat,  and  she  kept  her  resolution. 
44  It  would  be  ridiculous  in  me,"  said  she,  "  to  think  of  any  thing 
but  retirement.  I  must  beware  of  exposing  myself  to  the  affected 
kindness  of  those  who  have  been  made  happy,  the  chagrin  of 
those  who  are  in  disgrace,  the  murmurs  of  the  discontented,  or 
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the  curiosity  of  the  indiscreet."  She  was  extremely  averse  to  tH* 
idea  of  being  still  an  object  of  curiosity;  and  would  scarcely,  after 
long  intervals  and  earnest  entreaty,  admit  to  her  retirement  even 
the  ladies  she  had  most  esteemed.  Long  prayers^  books,  the  in* 
struction  of  the  young  people,  in  which  she  took  peculiar  plea- 
sure, acts  of  charity,  and  working  with  her  needle,  occupied  and 
divided  her  time.  She  sometimes  complained  of  her  infirmities, 
but  without  repining  or  ill-humour.  Her  reflections  on  such  oc- 
casions were  rather  serious  than  melancholy:  "  Because  still 
somewhat  straight,"  says  she,  u  I  am  talked  of  as  a  person  to  be 
shewn  for  a  wonder.  Such  are  the  glories  of  long  life.  They  think 
it  high  praise,  when  they  say  of  me:  (She  still  reasons  justly; 
she  writes  with  a  steady  hand.'  Fine  praise,  truly!  great  matter 
for  pride!"  A  strict  regimen  was  prescribed  to  her.  a  I  have  a 
keen  appetite,"  says  she,  in  a  species  of  doggrel  verse,  not  with- 
out gaiety, "  but  no  other  complaint.  Fagon,t  when  I  was  at  the 
worst,  left  me  to  my  own  sagacity;  but  now,  for  a  mere  nothing* 
St.  Cyr  and  Besse  refuse  me  food.  This  is  to  live  to  the  age  of 
eighty?  Would  you  then  have  posterity  say, 4  Tth  woman,  who 
in  her  time  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure,  had  many  children  at 
St.  Cyr;  yet  died  for  want  of  broth f  " 

The  following  was  an  aphorism  of  this  lady's;  "  Begin  early, 
as  I  have  done,  to  live  like  an  old  woman,  and  you  may  live  as 
long."  A  steady  adherence  to  this  principle  prolonged  her  life  to 
the  age  of  eighty-three  years,  with  some  infirmity,  but  without 
any  serious  disease* 

The  misfortunes  of  the  duke  of  Maine  rendered  her  last  days 
uneasy.  "  In  all  my  life,"  said  she,  "  I  never  felt  any  pleasure 
so  lively  as  the  pain  which  I  now  suffer  from  the  misfortunes  of 
others*  I  have  done  well,  indeed,  in  not  seeking  to  elevate  my- 
self to  a  condition  of  enviable  splendor."  She  waited  with  cour- 
age, the  approach  of  death,  eight  days  previous  to  which  she 
wrote  from  her  bed;  "  The  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  is  ad- 
ministered to  the  sub-proiress  in  my  name,  and  I  see  my  confess 
sor  taking  his  post." 

She  expired,  April  15th,  1718,  withoiit  pain  or  anxiety.  Her 
death,  though  gradual  and  natural,  greatly  affected  the  family  of 
St.  Cyr,  who  were  justly  attached  to  their  patroness.  The  duke 
de  Noailles,  who  directed  her  funeral,  would  permit  no  funeral 
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oration: ( Because,9  says  La  Beaumelle,  *  he  thought  it  better  that 
nothing  should  be  said,  than  that  the  half  only  should  be  told.9 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  Lewis  XIV.  had,  at  his 
death,  made  no  provision  for  madame  de  Maintenon;  but  the 
regent  honourably  made  amends  for  this  omission.  Having  desi- 
red her  to  name  her  own  terms,  she  limited  her  demands  to  an 
annual  pension  of  eighty  thousand  livres,  (upwards  of  600/.) 
which  was  confirmed  to  her  during  the  remainder  of  her  life* 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  been  much  distinguished 
in  her  youth,  is  entitled  to  praise  for  the  irreproachable  charac- 
ter she  had  preserved  in  the  midst  of  a  voluptuous  age*  Mon- 
sieur de  Barillon,  a  man  whom  she  had  rejected  as  a  lover,  but 
whom  she  greatly  esteemed  as  a  friend,  found,  after  his  return 
from  an  embassy  to  England,  his  former  mistress  at  the  height 
of  her  favour.  One  day,  observing  the  king  and  the  court  form- 
ing a  circle  round  her.  4  My  taste/  exclaimed  he  aloud,  *  is,  at 
least,  justified.'  The  cardinal  d'Estrees  was  no  less  enamoured  of 
this  lady,  in  whose  praise  he  composed  various  polite  and  gallant 
pieces,  that  flattered  her  vanity  though  they  failed  to  touch  her 
heart.  His  wit,  his  passion,  and  his  poetry,  must  also  give  mon- 
sieur Guillaraque  a  place  among  the  admirers  of  madame  de 
Maintenon. 

Memoirs  of  madame  de  Maintenon — Letters  of  Ditto—Letters  of 
madame  de  Sevign£— AnquetiTs  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  France, 
&c.  &c.  Sec. 


*  MAGDELENE  DE  SAINT  NECTAIRE. 

Magdelene  de  saint  nectaire,  widow  of  Gui  de  St. 
Exuperi,  was  a  protestant  who  distinguished  herself  in  the  civil 
wars  of  France.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  retired  to 
her  chateau  at  Miremont,  in  the  Limousin,  where,  with  sixty 
young  men,  well  armed,  she  was  accustomed  to  make  excursions 
on  the  catholic  armies  in  her  neighbourhood.  In  the  year  1575, 
M.  Montal,  governor  of  the  province,  having  had  his  detachments 
often  defeated  by  Magdelene,  resolved  to  besiege  her  in  her 
chateau,  with  fifteen  hundred  foot  and  fifty  horse.  Sallying  out 
upon  him,  she  defeated  his  troop,  but  finding,  on  her  return,  her 
chateau  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  she  galloped  to  Turenne,  a 
neighbouring  town,  to  procure  a  reinforcement.  Montal  awaited 
her  in  a  defile,  but  was  vanquished  and  mortally  wounded. 
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THE  DUTCHESS  OF  NEMOURS. 

Marie  de  Longue  ville,  sovereign  princess  of  Neufchatel* 
was  born  in  1626,  and  married,  while  yet  in  early  youth,  to  the 
duke  de  Nemours.    Madame  de  Nemours,  by  her  virtues,  her 
prudence,  her  sagacity  in  trying  and  difficult  times,  her  endow- 
ments, and  taste  for  polite  literature,  reflected  lustre  upon  her 
birth  and  rank.   Her  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  France,  during 
the  tempestuous  minority  of  Lewis  XIV,,  are  written  with  can* 
dour  and  ability,  and  form  an  interesting   period   of  French 
history*  Monsieur  de  Longueville,  her  father,  who  had  espoused 
the  party  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  was,  by  the  address  and 
moderation  of  his  daughter,  recalled  to  his  allegiance,  and  res» 
cued  from  the  dangers  which  were  about  to  overtake  him.    In 
times  of  civil  contention,  and  amidst  the  rage  of  party,  the 
dutchess  preserved  her  independence,  and,  declining  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  factions  which  rent  and  divided  the  nation, 
contented  herself  with  observing  all  that  was  passing.    Cool  and 
penetrating,  she  discerned  the  characters,  and  discovered  the 
intrigues,  of  the  leading  men  on  either  side,  with  the  secret  ma- 
noeuvres of  those  who  took  a  less  open  part,  and  availed  herself 
of  her  knowledge  in  the  composition  of  her  Memoirs.  Her  high 
rank  and  station  in  the  court  of  the  queen-regent  qualified  her  to 
be  the  historian  of  that  eventful  period. 

Dictionnaire  Historique — Anne  Thicknesses  Sketch  of  the  Lives 
knd  Writings  of  the  Ladies  of  France. 


MARGARET  CAVENDISH, 

DUTCHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  sir  Charles  Lucas,  a  matt 
of  fortune  and  family,  was  born  at  St.  John's,  near  Colchester,  in 
Essex,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  She  los^t 
her  father  while  in  her  infancy :  her  mother,  a  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished woman,  educated  her  daughters  with  care  and  ten- 
derness, Margaret  displayed  early  a  taste  for  literature,  to  which 
*he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  her  time.  In  1643,  the  court 
residing  at  Oxford,  whither  she  obtained  permission  from  her 
mother  to  go,  she  was  chosen  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen, 
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Henrietta  .Maria,  wife  to  Charles  I.  The  family  of  the  Lucases 
being  distinguished  for  loyalty,  Margaret  accompanied  her  royal 
mistress,  when  driven  from  England  by  the  turbulence  of  the 
times  to  take  refuge  in  her  native  country.  At  Paris  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  then  a  widower,  who, 
already  prepossessed  in  her  favour  by  his  friend  lord  Lucas,  her 
brother,  became  attracted  by  her  merit,  and  offered  to  her  his 
hand  and  heart*  They  were  married  in  1645,  and  from  Paris 
passed  to  Rotterdam,  where  they  remained  six  months.  Thence 
they  repaired  to  Brabant,  to  the  city  of  Antwerp,  where,  quietly 
enjoying  the  remnant  of  their  shattered  fortunes,  they  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  their  exile.  In  this  retreat,  Margaret, 
by  her  talents  and  virtues,  cemented  the  affection  and  confidence 
of  her  husband,  who,  respected  and  esteemed  by  his  country* 
men  and  foreigners,  confined  himself  principally  to  the  society  of 
his  wife,  of  whose  value  he  proved  his  high  and  just  sense  by 
various  elegant  compliments  and  addresses. 

The  marquis  becoming  entangled  in  pecuniary  embarrass-, 
ments,  the  marchioness  returned  to  England,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  the  rents  due  to  her  husband,  for  the  supply  of  their 
necessities,  and  the  repayment  of  the  debts  they  had  been  com* 
pelled  to  contract*  Her  efforts,  however,  were  fruitless ;  and  their 
distress  must  have  been  extreme,  but  for  the  generosity  of  sir 
Charles  Cavendish,  brother  to  the  marquis,  who,  in  administer* 
ing  to  their  relief,  injured  his  own  fortunes. 

With  the  supply  obtained  from  their  relations,  the  marchio- 
ness returned  to  Antwerp,  where  she  continued  with  her  hus- 
band till  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  on  which  event  the 
marquis,  after  sixteen  years9  exile  from  his  native  land,  made 
preparations  for  returning.  The  marchioness  remained  at  Ant* 
werp  for  a  short  period  after  the  departure  of  her  husband,  to 
setde  their  affairs;  which  having  successfully  effected,  she  re- 
joined him  in  England,  where  the  remainder  of  her  life  was 
devoted  to  domestic  tranquillity,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  letters* 

She  kept  a  number  of  young  ladies  in  her  house,  whom  she 
occasionally  employed  as  her  amanuenses:  some  of  them  slept 
near  her  own  chamber,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  rise  in  the 
night,  at  the  sound  of  her  bell,  and  commit  to  paper  any 
ideas  that  occured  to  her.  She  produced  no  less  than  thirteen 
folios,  ten  of  which  are  in  print.  In  speaking  of  herself,  she  sarg, 
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"  That  it  pleased  God  to. command  his  servant  Nature  to  en* 
dow  her  with  a  poetic  and  philosophical  genuis  even  from  her  ' 
birth,  for  she  did  write  some  book  even  in  that  kind  before  she 
was  twelve  years  of  age."  By  this  account  it  appears,  that  she 
began  to  write  philosophical  treatises  previous  to  having  read  any; 
her  speculations  of  course  must  have  had  the  merit  of  originality, 
since  she  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  she  informs  us,  before 
she  perused  any  philosophical  authors,  u  in  order  to  learn  the 
terms  of  art.9'  One  of  her  maxims  was  curious,  and  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  her  numerous  productions :  she  seldom  re- 
vised the  copies  of  her  works,  w  lest  it  should  disturb  her  follow* 
ing  conceptions."  Her  writings,  though  now  sunk  into  neglect, 
procured,  during  her  own  times,  the  most  extravagant  encomi- 
ums and  lavish  compliments  from  learned  bodies,  and  men  of 
eminent  erudition.  Some  specimens  of  this  adulation  have  been 
given  by  Mr.  Granger,  from  a  folio  volume,  now  scarce,  of  Let- 
ters and  Poems,  printed  in  1678,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  pages,  filled  with  the  most  extravagant  and  hyperbolical 
panegyrics  on  the  duke  and  dutchess  of  Newcastle,  particularly 
on  the  dutchess,  from  the  universities  of  Leyden,  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  &c.  A  still  greater  number  of  extracts,  from  the  same 
book,  are  given  by  George  Stevens,  the  learned  editor  of  Shak-  ' 
speare,  affording  a  curious  specimen  of  academic  flattery,  of 
which  the  following  epitaph,  designed  for  her  grace,  by  the 
students  of  Trinity  college  (1668),  is  in  proof: 

"  To  Margaret  the  first: 

Princess  of  philosophers : 

Who  hath  dispelled  errors; 

Appeased  the  difference  of  opinions; 

And  restored  peace 

To  Learning's  commonwealth." 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  foundation  of  this  lady's  pre- 
tensions to  philosophy,  or  however  extravagant  many  of  her  com- 
positions, it  is  certain  that  she  added  to  acuteness  of  mind  con- 
siderable powers  of  imagination  and  invention.  She  is  said,  by 
Mr,  Jacob,  to  have  possessed  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  a  more  than 
ordinary  propensity  to  dramatic  poetry.  The  language  and  plots 
of  her  plays  are  all  original;  but  her  fancy  wanted  the  rein  of  judg- 
ment, her  taste  correctness,  end  her  mind  cultivation.  The  au- 
thor of  the  Connoisseur,  in  his  vision  of  Parnassus,*  speaks  hand- 
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somely  of  the  dutchess,  whom  he  represents  as  being  assisted  in 
dismounting  from  Pegasus,  on  whom  she  had  firmly  kept  her  seat, 
while  he  had  galloped  with  her  out  of  sight,  by  Shakspeare  and 
Milton.  He  even  hints  that  the  latter  borrowed  many  o#  the  finest 
thoughts  m  his  L' Allegro  &  II  Penseroso,  from  this  lady's  Dia- 
logue between  Mirth  and  Melancholy. 

A  humorous  anecdote  is  related  of  the  dutchess :  Dr.  Wilkins, 
a  man  of  genius  said  imagination,  author  of  "  An  Essay  towards 
a  real  Character,  and  Philosophical  Language,"  projected  the  art 
of  flying,  when  the  nature  of  air  was  but  little  understood.  He 
attempted,  in  one  of  his  projects,  to  show  the  possibility  of  a 
voyage  to  the  moon.  "  But,  doctor,1  said  the  dutchess  of  New- 
castle,  *  where  am  I  to  find  a  baiting-place,  in  my  way  up  to  that 
planet  ?'  *  Madam,'  replied  he,  4  of  all  people  in  the  world,  I 
should  the  least  have  expected  this  question  from  your  grace, 
who,  having  built  so  many  castles  in  the  air,  may  lodge  every 
night  at  one  of  your  own.' 

The  dutchess  composed  plays,  poems,  orations,  and  philoso- 
phical discourses.  Of  dramatical  writers,  a  species  of  composition 
for  which  she  had  a  peculiar  predilection,  she  is  said  to  have  been 
the  most  voluminous.  The  fertility  of  invention  which  is  dis- 
played in  her  plots  and  dialogues,  atones  in  some  degree  for  their 
various  defects.  The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  her  known  works: 

1.  The  World's  Olio. 

2.  Nature's  Picture,  drawn  by  Fancy's  Pencil  to  the  life* 
Written  by  the  thrice  noble,  illustrious,  and  excellent  princess, 
the  lady  marchioness  of  Newcastle.  In  this  volume  are  several 
feigned  stories  of  natural  descriptions,  as  comical,  tragical,  and 
tragi-comical,"  poetical,  romancical,  philosophical,  and  historical, 
both  in  prose  and  verse:  some  all  verse,  some  prose,  some  mixed, 
partly  prose  and  partly  verse.  Also  thete  are  some  morals,  and 
some  dialogues,  but  they  are  as  the  advantage-loaf  of  bread  to  the 
baker's  dozen;  and  a  true  stoxy  at  the  latter  end,  where  there 
is  no  feigning.  London,  1656.  Folio* 

3.  Orations  of  divers  sorts,  accommodated  to  divers  places. 
Written  by,  &c.  Folio.  London,  1662. 

4.  Plays.  Lbndon,  1662. 

5.  Philosophical  and  Physical  Opinions.  London,  1663.  Folio. 

6.  Observations  upon  Experimental  Philosophy;  to  which  is 
added,  the  description  of  a  New  World.  Second  edition;  Lon- 
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don,  1668.  Folio.  Mr.  James  Bristow  began  to  translate  int* 
Latin  some  of  these  discourses.  Vid.  Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  col.  835* 
Plays,  twenty-seven  in  number. 

7.  Philosophical  Letters,  or  Modest  Reflections  upon  some 
Opinions  in  Natural  Philosophy,  maintained  by  several  famous 
and  learned  Authors  of  this  age,  expressed  by  way  of  Letters. 
By,  &c.  &c.  London,  Folio.  1664. 

8.  Poems  and  Phancies.  The  second  impression,  much  alter* 
ed  and  corrected,  London,  1664.  Folio. 

9.  CCXI  sociable  Letters.  London,  1664.  Folia 

10.  The  life  of  the  thrice  noble,  high  and  puissant  prince, 
William  Cavendish,  duke,  marquis,  and  earl  of  Newcastle;  earl 
of  Ogle;  viscount  Mansfield;  and  baron  of  Bolsover,  of  Ogle, 
Bothal,  and  Hepple;  gentleman  of  his  majesty's  bed-chamber; 
one  of  his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy-council;  knight  of 
the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter;  his  majesty's  lieutenant  in 
Ayre  Trent  North:  who  had  the  honour  to  be  governor  to  our 
most  glorious  king  and  gracious  sovereign  in  his  youth,  when  he 
was  prince  of  Wales;  and  soon  after  was  made  captain-general  of 
all  the  provinces  beyond  the  river  of  Trent,  and  other  .parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  with  power  by  a  special  commission  to 
make  knights.  Written  by  the  thrice  noble  and  excellent  princess, 
Margaret,  dutchess  of  Newcasde,  his  wife.  Folio.  London.  1667* 

This  work,  styled  by  Mr.  Langbain  "  the  crown  of  her  la- 
bours," was  translated  into  Latin  and  printed. 

11.  Plays,  never  before  printed.  London,  1668.  Folio. 

•  Apocryphal  Ladies,  a  comedy;  consisting  of  twenty-three 
scenes,  not  divided  into  acts. 

Bell  in  Campo,  a  tragedy,  in  two  parts.  In  the  second  play 
are  several  copies  of  verses,  written  by  the  duke. 

Biasing  World,  a  comedy.  A  fragment. 

Bridals,  a  comedy.  Comical  Hash,  a  comedy. 

Convent  of  Pleasure,  a  comedy. 

Female  Academy,  a  comedy. 

Lady  Contemplation,  a  comedy,  in  two  parts.  Three  scenes 
in  the  first,  and  two  in  the  second,  written  by  the  duke. 

Love's  Adventure,  in  two  parts,  a  comedy.  A  song  and 
epithalamium  in  the  last  scene;  second  part  by  the  duke. 

Matrimonial  Trouble,  in  two  parts;  the  second  being  a  tragi- 
comedy. 
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Nature's  Three  Daughters;  Beauty,  Love,  and  Wit:  a  come- 
dy,  in  two  parts. 

Presence,  a  comedy.  To  this  are  added  twenty-nine  single 
scenes,  designed  to  have  been  inserted  in  the  play,  but  left  out 
to  shorten  it,  and  printed  separately. 

Public  Wooing,  a  comedy.  Many  of  the  speeches  by  the  duke: 
as  that  of  the  soldier,  the  countryman,  the  spokesman  for  the 
bashful  suitor;  with  two  scenes  and  two  songs  towards  the  con- 
clusion. 

Religious,  a  tragi-comedy.   Several  Wits,  a  comedy. 

Sociable  Companions,  or  Female  Wits,  a  comedy. 

Unnatural  Tragedy;  prologue  and  epilogue  by  the  duke. 
Act  the  second,  scene  the  third,  the  dutchess  against  Mr.  Cam- 
den's Britannia. 

Wit's  Cabal,  a  comedy,  in  two  parts.  Epilogue  to  the  first 
part  by  the  duke* 

Youth's  glory  and  Death's  Banquet,  a  tragedy,  in  two  parts. 
Two  scenes  and  the  speeches  at  the  first  part  in  commendation 
of  Mile.  Sans  PareiUe,  written  by  the  duke,  with  all  the  songs 
and  verses  in  the  second  part. 

The  Biasing  World,  Bridal,  Convent  of  Pleasure,  Presence, 
and  Sociable  Companions,  printed  together  in  one  volume;  the 
remaining  plays  in  a  second. 

In  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Richardson,  were  the 
dutchess  of  Newcastle's  poems,  two  volumes,  folio,  MS.  Vid. 
Richardson's  Cat.  p.  50.  In  that  of  the  late  bishop  Willis,  is 
another  MS*  of  her  poems  in  folio.  Vid.  Cat.  p.  SS*  Her  histo- 
rical writings  were  defective  in  chronology. 

She  died  in  London,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  16/3,  and 
was  interred  in  Westminster-abbey,  January  7th,  1673-4  where 
an  elegant  monument  is  erected  to  her  memory,  and  to  that  of 
the  duke,  who  died  at  eighty-four  years  of  age,  1676,  and  was 
buried  with  his  wife. 

Of  the  family  of  Lucas  it  is  said,  "  that  all  the  brothers  were 
valiant,  and  all.the  sisters  virtuous."  The  person  of  the  dutchess 
was  graceful,  and  her  manners  reserved:  she  was  indefatigable 
in  study,  humane^,  generous,  and  pious;  she  was  an  admirable 
economist,  an  excellent  wife,  and  a  kind  mistress. 

Biographia  Britannia— Ballard's  Memoirs  of  British  Ladies— 
Biographium  Foemineuro,  &c. 
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LADY  FRANCES  NORTON. 

Lady  Frances  Norton,  descended  from  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Frekes,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  was  born  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century.  Her  talents  were  improved  and 
cultivated  by  a  learned  education.  She  was  first  married  to  sir 
George  Norton,  knt.of  Abbot's-Leigh,  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
to  whom  she  bore  three  children,  two  of  which  died  young,  and 
were  buried  in  Westminster-abbey.  Grace,  the  third,  who  dis- 
played extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  married  sir  Richard 
Gethin,  bait.,  of  Gethin-Grot,  in  Ireland,  and  died  in  the  bloom 
of  life,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  her  mother.  To  divert  her 
thoughts  from  dwelling  on  this  melancholy  event,  lady  Norton 
had  recourse  to  her  pen.  She  wrote  and  published  two  books : 
u  The  Applause  of  Virtue,"  in  four  parts;  published  in  4to.  1 705, 
and  dedicated  by  the  author  to  a  relation,  madame  Freke,  of 
Shroten:  also  "Memento  mori,  or  Meditations  on  Death,"  which 
she  dedicated  to  her  cousin,  the  honourable  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hamilton.  These  productions,  which  abound  with  quotations 
from  the  fathers  and  philosophers,  bear  testimony  to  the  learning 
of  the  author,  and  her  acquaintance  with  ancient  literature. 

Lady  Norton  was  .not  less  respectable  for  her  virtue  and 
good  sense,  than  for  her  literary  attainments.  Her  hours  were 
divided  between  her  studies,  religious  observances,  and  domestic 
occupations.  Learning,  which  in  those  times  made  a  part  of  the 
accomplishments  of  women  of  rank  and  fortune,  precluded  the 
necessity  of  an  expensive  and  senseless  dissipation,  destructive  of 
moral  duties  and  domestic  affections,  in  which,  in  the  present ' 
age,  the  time  and  the  talents  of  women  are  melted  and  frittered 
away.  The  liberalities  of  lady  Norton  to  the  church  were  upon 
an  extensive  scale.  She  was  married  a  second  time  to  colonel 
Ambrose  Norton,  and,  afttr  his  death,  a  third  time,  to  Mr. 
Jones.  She  was  living  in  an  advanced  age,  in  1720. 

Bul*.uid*s  British  Ladies — Biographium  Fccmincum. 


THE  HONOURABLE  MRS.  DUDLEY  NORTH. 

•  The  honourable  Mrs.  Dudley  A.  North,  born  in  July,  1675, 
was  the  younger  daughter  of  Charles  lord  North,  of  Kirtling, 
and  baron  Grey  of  Kolleston,  by  Catherine  the  daughter  of 
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William  lord  Grey,  of  Wark.  The  two  sons  of  the  lord  North 
.being  instructed  at  home  by  a  private  tutor,  their  sister  was  de- 
sirous of  receiving  the  same  lessons,  and  joining  in  their  studies* 
Having  made  a  rapid  progress  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
she  wished  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  original  language  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  with  Oriental  learning*  By  long  and  severe 
studies,  under  which  her  health  declined,  she  effected  her  purpose. 
A  consumptive  disorder,  occasioned  or  aggravated  by  a  seden- 
tary life  and  intense  application,  put  a  period  to  her  existence  in 
April,  1712.  Her  brother,  the  lord  North  and  Grey,  was,  at  the* 
time  of  her  decease,  in  Flanders.  Her  remains  were  carried  to 
Kirtling  (or  Cadidge)  in  Cambridgeshire,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
family,  and  interred  with  her  ancestors,  by  her  uncle,  the  hon- 
ourable Roger  North,  esq.  whom  she  left  her  sole  executor.  She 
had  made  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  which,  after  her  death, 
were  presented  by  her  only  surviving  brother,  the  lord  North 
and  Grey,  to  the  parochial  library,  at  Rougham  in  Norfolk, 
founded  by  the  honourable  Roger  North,  for  the  use  of  that 
parish  and  the  neighbouring  clergy. 

Ballard's  British  Ladies— Biographium  Fortnineum. 


OCTAVIA. 

WIFE  TO  ANTONY. 


Octavia,  grand-niece  of  Julius  £aesar,  and  sister  to  Au- 
gustus, was  the  daughter  of  Caius  Octavius  and  Atia,  Romans 
of  distinguished  birth  and  virtue.  She*  received  in  the  house  of 
her  parents  a  strict  and  exemplary  education;  she  was  early  ac- 
customed to  control  her  feelings,  to  discipline  her  imagination, 
to  sacrifice  her  inclinations  to  others,  and  to  impart  the  benefits 
she  received.  The  modesty  of  her  deportment,  her  unaffected 
and  simple  manners,  the  beauty  of  her  person,  her  virtues  and  % 
fine  qualities,  rendered  her  the  boast  and  ornament  of  the  court; 
while  her  splendid  connexions,  and  affinity  to  the  adopted  son  of 
Caesar,  procured  her  the  devotion  of  the  Roman  youth,  who 
eagerly  aspired  to  her  alliance.  Octavia,  humble  and  unambitious, 
shunned  the  public  homage ;  dreading  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  po- 
litical motives,  she  sighed  after  that  purer  happiness,  which,  seated 
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in  the  mind,  gratifies  the  heart  and  its  affections.  It  was  proposed 
during  thq  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  that  Octavia 
should  be  given  to  the  latter  as  a  pledge  of  union,  and  that  a 
period  might  be  put  to  the  dissensions  which  desolated  Rome: 
but  other  circumstances  arising,  interrupted  this  negotiation,  and, 
for  the  present,  delivered  the  princess  from  a  destiny  which, 
however  adverse  to  her  feelings,  she  had  determined  not  to 
oppose.  That  the  happiness  of  individuals  should  yield  to  the 
public  welfare,  was  a  principle  which  had  been  early  impressed 
upon  her  mind. 

Claudius  Marcellus  at  this  time  possessed  the  consular  dig- 
nity, and  with  it  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  citizens.  The 
reputation  of  his  virtues  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Octavia; 
by  a  farther  acquaintance  with  his  character,  esteem  was  qpften* 
ed  into  tenderness;  the  princess  rejoiced  when  she  found  herself 
destined,  by  her  brother,  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man  whom  her  judg- 
ment and  her  heart  equally  approved.  Marcellus  united  to  an 
agreeable  person  and  engaging  manners,  the  qualities  of  a  Ro- 
man citizen,  of  a  hero,  and  of  a  sage.  In  these  nuptials,  Octavia 
found  realised  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  a  virtuous  and  ten- 
der heart.  Marcellus  loved  his  wife  with  entire  affection,  and 
confided  in  her  as  a  friend:  they  seemed  animated  but  by  one 
soul;  while  their  affections,  their  pursuits,  their  taste,  and  their 
judgment,  were  in  perfect  unison.  ' 

This  harmony  received  no  other  interruption  than  from  the 
calamities  with  which  th^  state  was  torn,  when  the  proscription 
of  the  triumvirs  deluged  Rome  with  blood.  Octavia  exerted  on 
this  occasion  her  influence  with  her  brother  to  humanise  his  heart, 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  Roman  blood:  she  refused  her 
protection  and  good  offices  to  no  one,  while  her  house  was  the 
refuge  of  the  unfortunate.  When  these  troubles  were  in  some 
degree  allayed,  Octavia  requested  permission  to  retire,  with  her 
husband,  from  the  tumults  of  the  city,  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  leisure  of  a  tranquil  and  studious  life :  but  the  pleasure  which 
Octavius  experienced  in  their  society  frustrated  the  execution, 
of  this  plan,  and  still  detained  them  in  the  capital. .  Octavia  took 
no  share  in  the  dissipations  of  the  court,  or  the  amusements  com- 
mon to  her  sex  and  rank:  secluded  in  her  house,  and  devoted  to 
her  husband,  she  assisted  him  in  his  serious  occupations,  shared 
his  pleasures,  and  passed  in  his  society  her  most  delightful  hours. 
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Weeks  and  months  thus  glided  away  in  delicious  tranquillity, 
when  Marcellus  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fever,  which,  in  its 
commencement,  exhibited  the  most  malignant  symptoms:  his 
physicians,  4t  the  expiration  of  two  days,  despaired  of  his  reco- 
very, and  exhorted  him  to  settle  his  affairs.  Marcellus,  receiving 
the  sentence  of  his  death  with  manly  fortitude,  employed  the  short 
remainder  of  an  useful  and  exemplary  life,  in  consoling  his  beloved 
wifey  in  entreating  her  to  support  with  firmness  their  separation, 
and  to  transfer  to  the  pledges  of  their  affection  her  cares  and 
tenderness.  The  best  support  of  his  dying  moments,  he  assured 
her,  would  be  the  conviction,  that  she  would  bear  with  resignation 
her  loss;  that  she  would  not  indulge  in  weak  because  fruitless 
sorrow;  but  look  forward  to  new  scenes  of  happiness,  which  her 
virtues  merited,  and  of  which  her  youth,  her  rank,  and  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  human  affairs,  gave  her  a  reasonable  prospect. 
Having  breathed  his  last,  the  sorrow  which,  while  her  services 
might  be  yet  useful,  Octavia  had  stifled  in  her  bosom,  burst  forth 
uncontrolled,  while  overpowered  by  the  acuteness  of  her  anguish, 
she  sunk  into  a  trance,  and  remained  for  some  hours  insensible 
to  her  loss.  Time  only  could  soften  a  grief  so  sincere  and  rea- 
sonable: Octavia  found  in  her  widowhood  no  mitigation  of  her 
affliction,  but  in  calling  to  mind  the  dying  injunctions  of  her 
husband,  and  in  the  duties  and  cares  which  her  children  demand- 
ed. With  the  consent  of  her  brother  she  retired  from  Rome,  for 
the  purpose  of  devoting  herself  to  the  education  of  her  offspring, 
the  only  object  which  now  attached  her  to  life. 

.  Soon  after  this  period,  the  civil  war  having  commenced  be- 
tween Octavius  and  Antony,  it  was  proposed,  by  the  common 
friends  of  the  triumvirs,  that,  as  a  pledge  of  conciliation,  the 
widow  of  Marcellus  should  be  bestowed  on  Antony.  Octavia 
heard  this  proposal  with  horror  and  repugnance ;  she  knew  not 
how  to  promise  to  Antony,  whose  infatuation  to  the  queen  of. 
Egypt,  and  whose  neglect  of  his  former  wife  had  been  notorious, 
that  affection  and  respect  which  the  tenderness  and  virtues  of 
Marcellus  had  made  not  less  her  duty  than  her  happiness.  She 
felt  the  dissimilarity  of  her  own  character  to  that  of  the  man 
who  now  demanded  her,  and  the  sacrifice  which  was  exacted 
from  her;  she  foresaw  the  misery  into  which  she  was  about  to 
be  plunged,  while  the  peace  of  Rome,  and  the  duties  which  she 
owed  to  her  distracted  country,  struggled  with  her  repugnance: 
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after  a  severe  internal  conflict,'  hopeless  of  happiness,  she  deter* 
mined  to  become  a  victim  to  the  public  safety* 

By  the  Roman  laws,  widows  were  forbidden,  within  the  first 
ten  months  of  their  widowhood,  to  contract  a  new  engagement; 
but  from  motives  of  state,  a  dispensation  was  on  this  occasion 
granted  for  the  marriage  of  Octavia.  A  renewal  of  the  civil  war 
was  dreaded  by  the  people;  the  most  auspicious  hopes  were, 
from  the  beauty  and  fine  qualities  of  Octavia,  entertained  from 
this  union;  common  forms  appeared  comparatively  unimportant; 
the  nuptials  were  accordingly  hastened,  and  celebrated  in  Rome, 
in  the  year  714,  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  nation*. 
The  sadness  which  clouded  the  brow  of  the  bride,  seemed  to 
yield  to  the  public  demonstrations  of  satisfaction:  conscious  of 
having  bestowed  on  Antony,  with  an  alienated  heart,  a  reluctant 
hand,  she  determined  to  make  up,  by  the  attentive  discharge  of 
her  duties,  for  the  absence  of  those  sentiments  over  which  she 
felt  she  had  no  control. 

A  peace  being  thus  concluded  between  the  triumviri,  Au- 
gustus continued  in  Italy,  while  Antony,  with  Octavia,  passed 
into  Greece,  and  remained  during  the  winter  at  Athens.  The 
Athenians  omitted  no  respect  due;  to  the  rank  and  virtues  of 
Octavia,  who,  observing  her  husband  at  times  emerging  from 
the  licentious  habits  in  which  he  had  but  too  habitually  indulged, 
and  seeking  the  society  of  men  of  science  and,  learning,  began 
to  be  better  reconciled  to  her  situation,  and  to  cherish  hopes  of 
his  reformation.  While  her  youth  and  beauty,  her  gentleness, 
her  complaisance,  and  watchful  attentions,  appeared  to  gain  an 
influence  over  the  mind  of  Antony,  and  to  banish  from  his  re- 
collection his  Egyptian  mistress,  the  grateful  sense  which  he 
manifested  of  her  conduct  awakened  a  real  tenderness  in  the 
Sensible  heart  of  Octavia. 

These  promising  appearances  were  of  no  long  duration;  the 
gendeness  and  affection  of  Octavia  were  of  a  nature  too  uniform 
for  senses  accustomed  to  the  stimulus  of  licentious  gratifications: 
her  virtues,  her  ingenuousness,  her  simplicity,  were  feeble  attrac- 
tions to  a  debauched  imagination,  corrupted  by  meretricious  art; 
even  the  zeal  with  which  she  entered  into  his  interest,  and  the 
frankness  with  which  she  suggested  plans  for  his  advantage, 
disgusted  the  self-love  of  Antony:  in  the  clear  judgment  and 
admirable  understanding  of  his  wife,  he  seemed  to  fear  a  rival, 
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while  the  homage  which  her  virtues  exacted  appeared  a  tacit  re- 
proach to  his  vices.  Cleopatra  had  governed  him  by  artifice  and 
flattery;  the  sincerity  of  Octavia  was  offensive  to  his  vanity. 

Augustus,  still  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  son  of  Pompey,  de- 
manded succours  from  Antony,  who,  under  the  pretence  of 
assisting  him,  but  for  the  real  purpose  of  informing  himself  of 
the  state  of  affairs  at  Rome,  and  of  deriving  from  them  advan- 
tage, returned  to  Italy.  A  mutual  jealousy  and  coldness  ensued; 
Antony,  refused  entrance  into  the  haven  of  Brundusium,  put 
into  Tarentum,  whence,  at  her  request,  he  sent  Octavia  to  her 
brother.  Augustus,  touched  by  the  remonstrances  and  supplica- 
tions of  a  beloved  sister,  consented  to  waive  the  cause  of  his 
contention  with  her  husband,  and  to  return  with  her  to  Tarentum. 
On  this  occasion,  reciprocal  demonstrations  of  reconciliation  and 
friendship,  through  the  mediation  of  Octavia,  passed  between 
the  princes. 

After  this  interview,  Antony,  leaving  Octavia  with  her 
brother  in  Italy,  returned  into  the  East,  where  he  again  fell  into 
the  snares  of  Cleopatra.  While,  occupied  in  the  duties  of  her 
family  (to  which  she  had  added  the  children  of  Antony,  by  his  for- 
mermarriage,)  Octavia  continued  atRome,she  heard  with  sorrow, 
but  without  anger,  of  the  infatuation  of  her  husband,  and  of  the 
disastrous  issue  of  the  Parthian  campaign.  Having  vainly  at- 
tempted to  palliate  to  her  brother  his  conduct,  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  this  unworthy  husband,  she  resolved  to  return  into  the 
East,  and  to  make  a  last  effort  to  avert  from  him  the  evils  by 
which  he  was  menaced.  Having  prepared  to  execute  her  deter- 
mination, she  received  letters  from  Antony,  who  had  been  in- 
formed of  her  design,  commanding  her  to  stop  at  Athens,  where 
she  soon  learned  that,  absorbed  in  his  passion  for  the  queen  of 
Egypt,  he  was  solicitous  to  avoid  the  presence  of  hb  wife.  To 
the  harsh  mandate  which  stopped  her  progress,  she  returned  an 
answer  full  of  meekness  and  submission,  requesting  directions  in 
what  manner  to  dispose  of  the  presents  she  had  brought  with 
her,  and  of  which  she  solicited  Antony's  acceptance.  By  an  an- 
swer still  more  severe  and  peremptory,  her  immediate  return  to 
Rome  was  commanded;  proper  orders,  it  was  added,  would  be 
given  for  the  disposal  of  the  presents,  which  she  might  leave 
behind  her  in  Athens.  On  receiving  these  commands,  Octavia 
without  murmur  at  the  indignities  which  she  hfld  suffered,  re- 
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turned  to  Rome;  and/taking  up  her  residence  in  the  house  of 
her  huroand,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  and  intreaties 
of  her  brother,  who  urged  her  to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  devoted 
herself  to  the  education  of  her  own  and  his  children.  She  omitted 
no  endeavours  to  soothe  the  pride  and  resentment  of  Augustus, 
while  she  implored  him  not  to  make  her  wrongs,  which  she  could 
sustain  with  fortitude,  a  pretence  for  involving  Rome  in  the  mi- 
series of  a  civil  war.  When  at  length,  at  the  instigation  of  her 
rival,  she  was,  by  the  orders  of  Antony,  compelled  to  quit  his 
house,  her  tears  flowed  for  the  fatal  consequences  which  she  ap- 
prehended from  this  insult,  rather  than  from  her  own  peculiar 
sorrows. 

Her  heroic  conduct  tended  but  to  accelerate  those  evils  to 
her  country  which  she  was  solicitous  to  avert.  The  contempt 
and  indignation  of  the  people  were  roused  by  the  infatuation  of 
Antony,  whom  the  artifices  of  a  voluptuous  woman  held  in  dis- 
graceful bondage,  blinding  him  to  the  merits  of  his  admirable 
wife,  who  surpassed  her  rival,  not  merely  in  the  qualities  of  the 
heart  and  mind,  but  in  the  attractions  of  youth  and  beauty.  In 
proportion  as  she  exerted  herself  to  lessen,  by  patient  cheerful- 
ness, and  in  kind  offices  to  the  children  and  friends  of  her 
husband,  the  public  sense  of  her  injuries,  she  added,  without  in- 
tending it,  fuel  to  the  hatred  and  rage  of  the  nation.  Being 
desirous  of  making  one  more  effort  to  recal  by  her  personal  in- 
fluence the  affections  of  her  husband,  she  obtained  permission  of 
her  brother  to  execute  her  purpose,  in  the  secret  hope  that,  by 
the  multiplied  insults  of  Antony  to  his  incomparable  wife,  the 
Romans  might  be  roused  to  vengeance.  Cleopatra,  informed  of 
the  design  of  her  rival,  and  dreading  the  effect  of  her  merit  and 
perseverance,  put  in  praotice  every  artifice  to  induce  her  lover 
to  forbid  her  approach.  She  represented  to  him,  that  it  was  suffi- 
cient glory  for  Octavia  to  bear  the  title  of  his  wife,  while  herself, 
a  sovereign  princess,  submitted  to'that  of  mistress:  nor,  so  ardent 
was  the  passion  with  which  he  had  inspired  her,  could  she  think 
herself  degraded|by  the  proofs  she  had  given  him  of  her  affection, 
while  he  did  not,  by  separating  himself  from  her,  plunge  her 
into  despair.  The  friends  of  Antony,  on  the  other  side,  pressed 
htm  to  send  back  Cleopatra  from  Ephesus,  whither  she  had 
followed  him,  and  to  avert,  by  this  measure,  the  storm  which 
threatened  him  from  Rome.  But  the  influence  of  his  mistress 
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triumphed  over  the  subjected  mind  of  her  lover,  whom  she  pre- 
vailed on  to  take  her  with  him  wherever  he  should  remove.  On 
their  arrival  at  Athens,  where  Octavia  had  been  received  with 
peculiar  distinction,  the  queen  of  Egypt  courted  popularity  by  the 
most  lavish  generosity, 

The  war  which  the  imprudence  of  Antony  at  length  provoked,  ^ 
terminated  in  his  ruin.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  in  which, 
betrayed  by  Cleopatra,  he  fled  covered  with  disgrace,  Octavia,  by 
repeated  messages,  intreated  him  to  authorise  her  mediation 
with  her  brother,  and  to  allow  her  to  be  the  pledge  of  his  future 
conduct,  while  she  assured  him  of  her  forgiveness  of  the  past, 
and  her  determination  never,  by  recrimination  or  reproach,  to  re- 
vive the  memory  of  his  disasters*  But  vain  were  all  the  efforts 
y>S  this  heroic  and  unfortunate  woman;  Antony,  deaf  to  her  sup* 
plications,  chose  rather  to  die  with  her  perfidious  rivdl. 

Octavia,  illustrious  in  virtue  and  in  descent,  to  whom  nature 
and  fortune  had  been  equally  lavish,  the  dawn  of  whose  life  pro- 
mised a  brilliant  and  unclouded  day,  beheld  the  sun  of  her  pros-  '. 
perity  set  at  noon:  over  the  remainder  of  her  life  thick  darkness 
rested;  while,  towards  its  close,  the  gloom  deepened*  Marcus 
Claudius  Marcellus,  her  son  by  her  former  marriage,  who  in- 
herited  the~virtues  of  his  parents,  was  the  pride  and  boast  of 
Rome;  while,  united  to  the  daughters  of  Augustus,  he  was  re- 
garded as  presumptive  heir  to  the  empire.  This  son,  so  dear  to 
Octavia,  in  whom  his  father  appeared  yet  to  survive,  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  age.  From  a  blow  thus  severe,  which  seemed  to 
fill  up  the  measure  of  her  calamities,  Octavia  never  recovered. 
The  eulogy  of  Marcellus,  composed  by  Virgil,  is  inserted  in  the 
iEneid,  book  vi.  verse  860,  &c.  On  its  recital  by  the  poet,  in 
the  presence  of  Augustus  and  his  sister,  the  emperor  melted  into 
tears,  and  the  unhappy  mother  swooned  away. 

Octavia  gave  up  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  solitude,  in 
which,  brooding  incessantly  over  her  misfortunes,  her  temper 
became  soured,  and  her  mind  broken :  cherishing  a  spirit  of 
misanthropy,  she  even  sickened  at  the  glory  of  her  brother.  She 
could  not  endure  to  hear  any  woman  named  who  possessed  the 
happiness  of  being  a  mother;  she  would  suffer  no  person  to  speak 
to  her  of  her  son,  on  whom,  notwithstanding,  her  thoughts  per- 
petually dwelt;  she  rejected  all  comfort  and  amusement,  appeared 
buried  in  the  msot  profound  sadness,  and  sought  darkness  and 
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solitude :  clothed  in  deep  mourning,  she  appealed  to  have  lost 
all  interest  in  life,  and  to  become  indifferent  respecting  the  fate 
of  her  children  who  survived.  Repeated  sorrows  had  exhausted 
her  fortitude:  the  spring  of  her  mind  was  weakened  by  suffering: 
if  at  time  she  returned  to  the  studies  in  which  she  had  before 
delighted,  philosophy  was  found  ineffectual  to  heal  the  wound  of 
a  deeply  lacerated  spirit. 

In  this  situation,  she  suffered  life  thirteen  years,  and  died, 
universally  esteemed  and  pitied,  in. 744,  at  Rome.  She  left  two 
daughters,  the  offspring  of  her  union  with  Antony,  who  formed 
advantageous  alliances.  A  temple,  it  is  said  by  Pausanias,  was 
erected  at  Corinth,  in  honour  of  her  constancy  and  virtues.  She 
took  into  her  own  family  the  children  of  Antony  by  Cleopatra, 
whose  daughter  she  gave  in  marriage  to  the  king  of  Mauritania, 
Celebrated  for  his  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  sciences. 

Lives  of  Cleopatra  and  Octaria,  by  Sarah   Fielding-— Bayley'r 
Historical  Dictionary— Biographium  Fcemraeum,  Sic.  &c. 


OCTAVIA, 

WIFE  TO  NERO. 


Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius  and  of  Messalina,  born  in 
the  795th  year  of  Rome,  maintained,  in  despite  of  the  vices  of 
her  parents,  $md  of  the  contagion  of  a  corrupt  age  and  court,  in 
the  midst  of  licentiousness,  and  of  unmerited  misfortunes,  the 
simplicity  and  innocence  of  an  unsullied  life.  To  personal 
charms,  she  added  modesty,  sweetness,  beneficence,  purity  of 
manners,  talents,  and  an  irreproachable  conduct.  Her  life  was 
a  series  of  calamities;  a  dark  and  deep  cloud  obscured  her  fate, 
through  which  a  beam  of  joy  scarcely  ever  penetrated.  She  was 
betrothed  in  early  youth,  by  the  emperor  her  lather,  to  Lucius 
'  Silanus,  a  noble  and  illustrious  Roman,  great-grandson  to  Au- 
gustus. Claudius,  who  entertained  for  his  intended  son-in-law  the 
esteem  which  his  merit  justified,  lavished  on  him  honours  and 
privileges. 

On  the  death  of  the  empress  Messalina,  who  perished  violent- 
ly, a  victim  to  her  vices,  the  emperor  espoused  his  .niece  Agrip- 
pina,  whose  funbitious  projects  for  the  aggrandizement  of  her 
family,  led  her,  with  a  view  of  uniting  the  princess  to  Domitius 
(her  son  by  a  former  marriage),  to  oppose  the  fortune  of  Silanus. 
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To  effect  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  injure  his  credit  with 
the  emperor,  by  oalumniating  his  character,  and  misrepresenting 
his  actions.  However  atrocious  their  designs,  the  rich  and  pow- 
erful are  seldom  at  a  loss  for  instruments  to  assist  in  their  accom- 
„  plishment:.  Viteilius,  the  censor,  a  corrupt  magistrate,  sacrificed 
without  scruple,  for  the  advancement  of  his  interest,  and  the 
favour  of  the  new  empress,  the  laws  of  honour  and  of  humanity* 
The  reputation  of  Silanus  was  blasted  by  falsehoods ;  accusations 
the  most  odious  were  brought  against  him ;  which,  though  des- 
titute of  proof  or  rational  evidence,  terminated  in  his  ruin.  He 
was  declared  unworthy  of  his  employments,  and  deprived  of  the 
praetorship,  the  duties  of  which  he  had  discharged  with  fidelity 
and  popular  esteem-  The  weak  emperor  suffered  his  judgment 
to  be  imposed  upon,  and  his  affections  alienated  from  a  man 
who  had,  by  a  series  of  services,  merited  the  distinctions  he  held* 
Silanus  was  disgraced,  the  nuptial  contract  cancelled,  and  the 
lovers  torn  asunder. 

Pollio,  a  Roman  nominated  to  the  consulate,  was,  by  the 
flatteries  and  promises  of  Agrippina,  induced  to  propose  a  mar- 
riage between  the  princess  and  Domitius,  to  which  the  indolent 
and  unsteady  Claudius  with  facility  yielded  his  assent.  Silanus, 
on  the  day  of  these  inauspicious  nuptials,  terminated,  in  despair, 
his  existence. 

Agrippina,  encouraged  by  the  weakness  of  the  emperor  whose 
incapacity  prevented  him  from  penetrating  her  views,  set  no 
limits  to  her  ambition.  Having  represented  to  him  the  infirm 
state  of  his  health,  the  weight  of  government,  and  the  youth  of 
his  son  Britannicus,  which  required  a  support,  she  prevailed 
upon  him,  after  the  example  of  Augustus,  who  had  adopted  the 
sons  of  Livia,  to  receive  Domitius  into  his  family,  by  adopting 
him  under  the  name  of  Nero.  While  every  man  of  integrity  re- 
probated a  step  so  pernicious  to  the  interest  of  the  heir,  a  venal 
senate  confirmed  the  decree.  Octavia  wept  in  secret  over  the 
violence  done  to  her  heart,  the  fate  of  her  lover,  and  the  threat- 
ening  destiny  of  her  brother.  By  a  mock  adoption,  she  was  her- 
self engrafted  on  another  family ;  a  superstitious  Carce,  tQ  prevent 
the  scandal  of  the  suppositious  affinity  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band. Agrippina,  triumphing  in  the  success  of  her  arte,  bent  all 


at  length  effected.  The  emperor  having  fallen  a  victim  to  pok 


her  intrigues  for  securing  the  succession  to  her  son,  which  sjtf.^ 

•  having  fallen  a  victim  to  poisoBJ^ 

Nero  was  declared  his  successo^b  the  prejudice  of  the  rights 

>f  Britannicus. 
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Octavia,  an  alien  in  the  palace  of  her  father,  the  victim  of 
an  ambitious  step-mother,  #the  wife  of  a  profligate,  from  whom 
she  experienced  neither  tenderness  nor  confidence,  bereaved  of 
the  man  she  had  loved,  indignant  at  the  injustice  suffered  by  her 
brother,  and  trembling  for  his  fate,  was  compelled  to  stifle,  in 
the  bottom  of  her  heart,  a  grief  too  poignant  for  words.  Her 
unaffected  beauty,  her  pure  and  simple  manners,  had  no  charm 
for  the  heart  of  Nero,  vitiated  by  meretricious  allurements:  the 
wanton  beauty  of  a  slave,  a  woman  of  licentious  manners  and 
ignoble  birth,  had  wholly  fascinated  his  senses.  The  corruption 
of  his  manners  had  been  encouraged  by  his  preceptors  and 
counsellors,  with  a  view  of  opposing  to  the  authority  of  Agrippina 
the  blandishments  of  the  new  favourite.  In  vain  were  the  remon- 
strances of  a  few  individuals,  who,  observing  with  apprehension 
the  licentious  propensities  of  the  emperor,  sought  to  stem  the 
tide  of  corruption,  by  representing  to  him  the  merits  and  the 
claims  of  Octavia.  Listening  only  to  his  appetites,  Nero  treated 
as  enemies  all  who  opposed  them:  he  even  meditated  a  divorce 
from  his  blameless  consort:  when  Burrhus,  his  governor,  bluntly 
reminded  him,  that,  should  he  repudiate  Octavia,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  restore  her  dowry;  thus  intimating,  plainly,  that  it 
was  to  her  he  owed  the  diadem.  The  wandering  of  her  hus- 
band's affections  was  regarded  by  Octavia  with  indifference:  she 
disdained  any  competition  with  her  rival;  and  considered  her 
injuries  as  sufficiently  avenged  in  the  contempt  which,  in  every 
worthy  mind,  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  excited.  Not  satisfied 
with  supplanting  the  j>rincess  in  the  heart  of  her  husband,  his 
mistress  meditated  a  more  glorious  triumph,  and  aspired  to  as- 
cend the  throne.  With  this  view  she  redoubled  her  allurements, 
practising  with  success  every  fascination  that  might  tend  to  in- 
crease and  to  secure  her  influence. 

Nero,  plunged  in  sensuality,  and  surrounded  by  dissolute  com-* 
panions,  became  every  hour  more  insensible  to  th^  dictates  of 
honour,,and  more  callous  to  the  feelings  of  humanity:  atdength, 
throwing  off  all  restraint,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  most 
odious  depravity.  The  ascendency  of  his  mother,  who  opposed 
his  passion  for  Acte,  had  for  a  time  obliged  him  to  practise  some 
reserve;  till,  wearied  by  constraint,  impelled  by  the  impetuosity 
of  his  character,  and  determined  to  burst  every  barrier,  he  pre* 
pared  to  repudiate  his  wife,  and  to  raise  her  rival  tQ  the  throne. 
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But  before  these  measures  could  be  put  in  execution,  his  safety 
imposed  on  him  the  necessity  of  reflection.  The  senate  and  people, 
devoted  to  the  family  of  the  Caesars,  and  with  whom  the  Virtues 
of  Octavia  had  acquired  popularity,  might,  it  was  probable,  by  a 
divorce,  be  incited  to  revolt:  a  marriage  with-Acte,  a  slave  of 
obscure  birth,  would  doubtless  be  considered  as  a  degradation  of 
the  majesty  of  the  purple :  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  would  by 
such  a  step  become  alienated,  and  their  views  turned  towards 
their  rightful  sovereign*  By  these  ideas,  which  obtruded  them- 
jselves  on  his  mind,  his  purposes  were  suspended,  and  his  pas- 
sions checked.  To  gain  over  a  venal  Senate,  did  not  appear  to  be 
an  enterprize  of  difficulty ;  persons  might  be  suborned,  nay,  such 
had  actually  offered  themselves,  to  fabricate,  from  a  race  of  kings, 
a  genealogy  for  the  favourite.  But  Britannicus  must  first  be  re- 
moved, who  had  now  entered  his  thirteenth  year,  and  whose  per- 
sonal merit  added  claims  to  his  birth.  rfo  these  considerations 
were  joined  the  threats  of  Agrippina,  who,  incensed  at  the  con- 
duct of  her  son,  scrupled  not  to  declare  her  intention  of  disclos- 
ing the  frauds  which  had  advanced  him  to  the  throne,  and  of 
conducting  to  the  Roman  legions  Britannicus  their  rightful 
master. 

Urged  by  motives  thus  pressing,  Nero  hesitated  not  in  the 
career  of  crimes,  but  determined  on  the  destruction  of  his  rival. 
Pollio,  tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort,  retained  in  prison  a  woman 
named  Locusta,  famed  for  her  skill  in  preparing  the  most  subtile 
poisons.  To  this  wretch,  through  the  connivance  of  the  tribune, 
freedom  was  offered  upon  condition  of  the  murder  of  the  prince. 
A  potion  was,  by  his  preceptors,  administered  to  the  ill-fated 
Britannicus:  whether  its  operation  was  tbo  tardy  for  the  impa- 
tience of  the  tyrant,  or  whether  the  vigour  of  tlie  prince's  consti- 
tution resisted  its  venom,  it  seemed  to  produce  but  little  effect. 
Enraged  at  the  disappointment  of  his  barbarous  purpose,  Nero 
threatened  with  vengeance  his  infamous  associates,  who,  to  ap- 
pease9 his  fury,  promised  to  procure  a  more  potent  drug,  iy 
which  an  instantaneous  death  should  be  produced.  This  engage- 
ment was  but  too  well  performed.  The  poison  was  prepared  in 
the  chamber,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and  adminis- 
tered to  the  victim  at  table.  To  avert  suspicion,  when  the  prince 
called  for  liquor,  it  was  brought  to  him  boiling,  gnd  tasted,  ac- 
cording to  the  eustom  of  the  court,  by  the  persot  who  presented 
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the  cup*  Britannicus,  as  had  been  foreseen,  complaining  of  the 
heat,  water,  in  which  the  poison  had  been  previously  infused, 
was  brought  to  mingle  with  the  beverage.  The  prince  had 
scarcely  taken  the  vessel  from  his  lips,  when  he  fell  from  his 
seat,  and  instantly  expired*  Octavia,  who  was  present  at  this 
catastrophe,  abandoned  herself,  in  the  first  moment  of  surprise 
and  horror,  to  grief  and  despair*  Nero  sought  to  persuade  her, 
that  her  brother  was  merely  seized  with  an  epilepsy,  to  which, 
he  affirmed,  he  had  been  subject*  The  unhappy  Octavia,  without 
doubting  the  truth,  was  compelled  to  smother  her  emotions,  and 
to  affect  an  acquiescence  which  did  equal  violence  to  her  under- 
standing and  her  heart*  She  saw,  in  the  fate  of  Britannicus,  th& 
family  of  the  Claudii  extinct,  and  her  own  last  hope  and  resource 
blasted*  Her  injuries  had  excited  general  sympathy,  yet  her 
friends  were  powerless  to  assist  her ;  impotent  pity  and  good 
wishes  were  all  that  remained  to  her. 

Agrippina,  unaffectedly  shocked  at  an  event  which  gave  to 
her  influence  the  finishing  stroke,  and  the  barbarity  of  her  son 
anticipating  her  own  destiny,  mingled  her  sorrows,  whose  source 
was  less  pure,  with  those  of  Octavia:  she  soothed  the  princess, 
with  whom  a  similarity  of  fate  seemed  to  unite  her,  with  every 
testimony  of  apparent  affection  and  sympathy. 

The  capricious  Nero  had,  in  the  mean  time,  become  disgust- 
ed with  the  mistress  for  whom  he  had  steeped  his  hands  in 
blood,  having  conceived  a  new  passion  for  Sabina  Poppaea,  whom 
he  determined  to  espouse*  Considering  his  mother  as  the  only 
onstacle  to  this  design,  Jie  revolved  in  his  thoughts,  now  familiar 
with  crimes,  the  monstrous  project  of  shedding  the  blood  of  her 
to  whom  he  owed  life*  This  atrocious  action,  at  which  nature 
sickens,  instigated  by  Poppaea,  he  at  length  perpetrated:  habi- 
tuated to  the  vicious  indulgence  of  every  passion,  nature  and 
human  feeling  had  become  extinct  in  his  heart*  To  the  vices 
she  had  herself  implanted  in  his  mind,  Agrippina  was  at  length 
the  victim:  in  raising  him  to  the  throne  she  had  violated  tveiy 
principle  of  justice  and  humanity ,- and,  by  her  own  example,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  monstrous  corruption  which  terminated 
in  her  own  destruction. 

Octavia  now  found  herself  alone  and  unprotected,  exposed  to 
the  savage  fu^  of  her  husband,  and  the  vindictive  malice  of  a 
jealous  rival.  wero,  not  daring  to  commit  open  violence  against 
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a  princess,  whose  birth,  whose  misfortunes,  and  whose  virtues, 
rendered  her  the  idol  of  the  people,  determined  to  be  himself 
her  executioner,  and  to  strangle  her  in  private  with  his  own 
hands:  but,  by  the  danger  and  difficulty  attending  this  project, 
he  was  at  length  induced  to  abandon  it,  and  to  content  himself  with 
procuring  a  divorce  from  his  blameless  wife.  This  idea  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  Tigellinus,  the  parasite  of  his  vices,  and  the  com- 
panion of  his  debaucheries,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  destitute  of 
education,  of  talents,  and  of  virtues,  a  compound  of  every  vice, 
and  of  every  odious  quality.  The  exemplary  conduct  of  Octavia 
leaving  her  husband  without  a  pretence  for  the  injustice  he  medi- 
tated, it  was  determined  to  allege,  as  a  ground  for  their  separation, 
that  she  was  incapable  of  giving  an  heir  to  the  empire*  On  this 
pretext,  she  was  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  her  rank  and  station, 
and,  instead  of  the  empire  which  she  had  brought  as  a  dowry  to 
Nero,  the  estates  of  Plautus,  and  the  house  of  Burrhus,  who  had 
been  governor  to  the  emperor,  were  assigned  to  her  use. 

Poppsea,  not  satisfied  with  the  degradation  of  her  rival,  and 
impatient  of  the  vicinity  of  her  virtues,  was  intent  on  convicting 
her  of  some  misconduct,  which  might  afford  a  pretence  for 
exiling  her  from  Rome.  In  this  infamous  purpose  she  was  aided 
by  Tigellinus,  who  suborned  a  domestic  of  the  devoted  princess, 
to  accuse  her  with  a  criminal  conduct  with  Eucer,  an  Alexandrian 
slave,  and  a  maker  of  musical  instruments.  With  this  charge, 
destitute  of  probability  as  of  proof,  was  the  daughter  of  Clau- 
dius insulted.  Her  women  and  servants  underwent  an  examina- 
tion, and,  menaced  with  the  torture,  were  exhorted  to  depose 
against  her.  If,  among  her  domestics,  the  weakness  of  some 
induced  them  to  subscribe  implicitly  to  all  that  was  demanded 
of  them,  others  sustained  with  intrepidity  the  malice  of  her  ac- 
cusers, and,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  cruel  pangs,  bore  testimony 
to  the  worth  and  purity  of  their  mistress.  The  innocence  of 
Octavia  acquired,  in  every  unprejudiced  eye,  new  lustre  by  this 
infamous  transaction:  the  machinations  of  her  enemies,  prede- 
termined to  condemn  her,  nevertheless  prevailed:  she  was  ban- 
ished to  Campania  as  a  state-prisoner,  and  a  guard  set  over  her. 

An  oppression  so  glaring  did  not  escape  the  censures  of  the 
people,  who  loudly  expressed  their  indignation:  the  murmurs  of 
the  populace,  and  their  invectives  against  his  mistfes^to  whom 
Octavia  had  been  sacrificed,  reached  the  car  ofl^^tvrant:  ap- 
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prehensive  of  the  consequences  which  seemed  to  menace  the 
throne,  overwhelmed  with  the  terrors  of  a  base  mind,  Nero  re- 
pealed the  unjust  sentence,  and  recalled  from  exile  his  injured 
wife*  She  was  received  by  the  people  with  acclamations  and 
triumph :  the  statues  erected  to  Poppaea  were  overthrown,  and 
those  of  the  empress,  crowned  with  flowers,  carried  through  the 
streets,  and  placed  in  the  temples.  The  city  was  in  a  tumult  of 
joy,  the  streets  resounded  with  mirth  and  festivity,  while  even 
the  emperor  acquired  a  momentary  popularity  for  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  which  he  had  been  compelled* 

Poppaea,  irritated  to  fury  by  the  insults  of  the  populace,  and 
the  honours  paid  to  her  rival,  and  aware  that  Nero  had  yielded 
but  to  his  fears,  determined  on  a  last  effort  for  the  destruction  of 
the  empress.  Bathed  in  tears,  sh£  rushed  into  the  presence  of 
her  lover,  and,  prostrate  at  his  feet,  represented  in  language  to 
which  passion  gave  force,  the  indignities  offered  to  his  authority, 
the  shameful  pusillanimity  of  thus  yielding  to  the  tide  of  popular 
clamour,  and  suffering  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  helpless  and 
unprotected,  to  become  the  scorn  of  a  rabble,  whose  insults  to 
his  mistress  were  but  the  prelude  of  those  they  were  about  to 
shower  upon  himself.  She  insisted,  that  the  power  of  Octavia, 
thus  permitted  to  establish  itself,  would  proceed  to  impose  laws 
on  the  throne,  the  safety  and  honour  of  which  were  concerned 
in  opposing  barriers  to  a  frenzy,  to  which,  if  suffered  with  im- 
punity, it  would  become  difficult  to  assign  limits.  Nero,  weak 
and  capricious,  overpowered  by  the  blandishments  and  expostula- 
tions of  his  mistress,  allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to 
sign  the  sentence  of  death,  pronounced  by  Poppaea  on  her  rival. 
As  a  prelude  to  this  tragedy,  it  was  resolved  that  Octavia  should 
be  again  removed  from  Rome,  when  measures  should  be  con- 
certed for  accomplishing,  without  hazard,  their  cruel  purpose. 

Solicitous  to  gloss  over  their  barbarity  with  some  colour  of 
justice,  the  enemies  of  the  empress  were  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse; 
to  their  former  calumnies  no  credit  had  been  given;  the  testi- 
mony of  her  women,  added  to  her  unexceptionable  manners,  had 
evinced  its  falsehood.  To  the  charge  of  incontinence,  it  was 
now  determined  to  add  that  of  treachery  against  the  state,  and 
to  suborn  in  evidence  some  person,  whose  office  should  favour 
the  accusati^k,  Anicetus,  commander  of  the  galleys,  the  assassin 
of  Agrippina,  who  hesitated  at  no  crime  by  which  his  interest 
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Was  advanced,  was  selected  as  a  fit  agent  for  the  occasion.  To 
this  wretch  the  emperor,  in  person,  imparted  his  design,  observ- 
ing, that  having  owed  to  him  a  deliverance  from  the  treason  of 
his  mother,  the  benefit  was  yet  imperfect,  while  he  remained  ex- 
posed to  the  more  dangerous  machinations  of  his  wife.  In  the 
present  case,  neither  blood  nor  violence  were  required  of  him ; 
it  was  sufficient  that  he  should  declare  the  empress  an  adulteress, 
and  himself  her  paramour:  on  his  compliance,  he  might  rest  as- 
sured of  a  magnificent  recompense  for  the  service  exacted  of  him, 
while  any  hesitation  must  of  necessity  be  followed  with  death, 
as  security  for  a  secret  involving  the  safety  of  the  emperor. 
Anicetus,  whom  no  scruples  of  honour  or  humanity  withheld, 
readily  acceded  to  the  proposal:  in  the  presence  of  the  compa- 
nions and  flatterers  of  the  tyrant,  assembled  for  the  purpose,  he 
asserted  his  criminal  intercourse  with  the  empress,  and  thus  filled 
up  the  measure  of  his  infamy.  The  innocent  victim  of  a  preju- 
diced tribunal,  on  the  single  testimony  of  an  unprincipled  ruffian, 
whose  evidence,  unsupported  by  circumstances,  unestablished 
by  even  the  shadow  of  fact,  criminated  himself,  was  at  once  ac- 
cused, tried,  and  condemned;  and,  after  this  mockery  of  justice, 
again  remanded  into  exile.  The  fictitious  partner  of  her  offence 
was,  to  save  appearances,  banished  to  Sardinia,  where  the  means 
of  an  indolent  and  licentious  life  were  amply  afforded  to  him.  No 
one  gave  credit  to  the  farce,  though  the  public  indignation,  ex- 
hausted perhaps  by  its  former  intemperance,  for  the  present 
slumbered. 

The  next  measure  adopted  by  the  tyrant  and  his  adherents, 
was  to  fabricate  and  publish  a  project,  which  was  attributed  to 
the  royal  exile,  of  having  bartered  her  honour  to  the  commander 
of  the  galleys,  for  the  purpose  of  having  at  her  devotion  the 
naval  force.  To  this  was  added  another  charge,  equally  curious 
and  consistent:  it  was  pretended  that  Octavia,  recently,  divorced 
from  the  throne  on  the  pretence  of  sterility,  had,  to  conceal  her 
connexion  with  Anicetus,  and  cover  her  shame,  used  means  to 
procure  an  abortion,  lest  her  pregnancy  should  announce  to  the 
public  her  incontinence. 

Thus,  overwhelmed  with  injury,  and  branded  with  infamy, 
alike  unmerited,  this  unhappy  princess  was  driven  from  her  natal 
city  and  the  throne  of  her  ancestors;  and,  on  her  way  to  Panda- 
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of  brutish  soldiery^  to  every  insult  which  wanton  malignity  could 
devise.  Her  misfortunes,  her  youth,  and  beauty,  yet  in  its  early 
bloom,  failed  to  move  the  savage  nature  of  her  conductors,  who 
were  comissioned  to  aggravate  her  distress. 

Scarcely  had  she  reached  the  place  of  her  distination,  when 
she  was  warned  to  prepare  for  death,  of  which  these  insults  had 
been  but  the  prelude.  In  vain  the  innocent  victim  to  the  vices  of 
her  persecutors,  timid  in  youth,  her  fortitude  exhausted  by  suf- 
fering and  fatigue,  humbled  herself  before  the  barbarians  into 
whose  power  she  had  been  committed*  In  vain  she  declared  her 
resignation  to  the  injustice  she  had  suffered,  and  to  the  triumph 
of  her  rival,  with  whom,  content  to  be  considered  as  the  sister  of 
Nero  and  cheerfully  resigning  every  other  claim,  she  wished  not 
to  dispute  the  heart  of  the  emperor.    As  vainly  she  invoked  the 
manes  of  her  ancestors,  and  called  on  the  name  of  Agrippina,  the 
original  cause  of  all  her  sorrows,  whose  severities,  she  declared, 
compared  with  her  present  sufferings,  were  tender  mercies.  Her 
supplications,  her  appeals,  her  despair,  her  streaming  eyes,  her 
uplifted  hands,  availed  her  not.  Having  been  seized  and  bound, 
her  veins  were  opened,  while  the  blood,  which  terror  had  congeal- 
ed round  her  heart,  flowed  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  At  length, 
suffocated  in  the  bath,  her  miseries  and  her  life  were  terminated 
together.  She  expired  beneath  the  hands  of  these  merciless  bar- 
barians, on  the  11th  day  of  June,  having  but  just  completed  her 
twentieth  year. 

Poppaea  glutted  her  malignity  by  viewing  the  head  of  her 
illustrious  rival,  which  she  caused  to  be  sent  to  her  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  fate  of  Octavia  plunged  the  city  in  sorrow  and  mourn- 
ing: "curses  deep  not  loud"  were  muttered;  every  heart  was 
penetrated,  every  eye  bathed  in  tears!  Retribution  was  not  far 
distant:  Poppaea  perished  miserably  by  the  brutal  caprice  of  a 
monster  wjio  disgraced  the  throne  and  human  nature,  and  who, 
exactly  six  years  alter  the  murder  of  his  wife,  became  his  own 
executioner. 

Lives  of  the  Roman  Empresses,  Sec. — Bayle's  Historical  Dictionary. 
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This  lady*  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  drama,  was 
born  in  Pall-lfcdl,  London,  in  1683.  Her  father  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  Guards,  and  possessed  a  competent  estate,  which  he 
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squandered  in  dissipation,  leaving  at  his  death  an  helpless  and 
unprovided  family.  In  these  circumstances,  his  widow  was  ne- 
cessitated to  accept  the  offer  of  residing  with  a  sister,  who  kept 
a  tavern  in  St.  James's  market;  while  her  daughter  was  placed 
with  a  sempstress,  in  King-street,  Westminster.  The  young 
lady  had  a  particular  predilection  for  reading  plays;  and  was  one 
day  amusing  her  relations  at  the  tavern  by  the  exercise  of -her 
talent,  when  her  voice  reached  the  ear  of  captain  George  Far- 
quhar,  who  happened  to  dine  there,  and  who,  struck  with  the 
flexibility  and  sweetness  of  her  tones,  and  with  her  agreeable 
figure  and  air  immediately  pronounced  her  admirably  fitted  to 
the  stage.  Her  own  inclinations  concurring  with  this  decision,  her 
mother  consulted  sir  John  Vanbrugh  on  the  occasion,  who  was  a 
friend  to  the  family.  Sir  John,  finding  upon  trial  her  qualifications 
very  promising,  recommended  her  to  Mr.  Rich,  patentee  of  the 
KingVtheatre,  who  immediately  received  her.  It  was  some  time 
before  her  powers  displayed  themselves,  till,  in  1703,  she  esta- 
blished her  reputation  in  the  character  of  Leonora,  in  "  Sir 
Courtly  Nice."  The  following  year  she  appeared  with  equal  ad- 
vantage in  Lady  Betty  Modish,  in  "  The  Careless  Husband." 
About  this  period  she  attracted  the  attention  of  Arthur  Mayn- 
waring,  esq.  who  greatly  interested  himself  respecting  her  per- 
formance, and  took  pains  to  improve  her  natural  genius.  This 
gentleman  dying  in  1712,  she  afterwards  entered  into  a  connexion 
with  brigadier-general  Churchill.  She  had  one  son  by  her  former 
lover,  and  another  by  the  brigadier.  To  both  of  these  gendemen 
she  is  said  to  have  behaved  with  the  fidelity,  duty,  and  attach- 
ment, of  a  wife.  Among  many  humane  and  generous  actions  for 
Which  Mrs.  Oldfield  was  respected,  may  be  mentioned  the  an- 
nuity of  fifty  pounds,  which  she  allowed  to  Savage  the  poet,  so 
celebrated  for  his  genius,  his  misfortunes,  and  his  imprudence. 
This  annuity  was  regularly  paid  during  her  life.  Mrs.  Oldfield's 
talents  in  her  profession  rendered  her  a  distinguished  favourite 
with  the  town;  while  her  taste  in  dress,  elegance  of  manners,  and 
powers  of  conversation,  threw  a  veil  over  those  parts  of  her 
conduct  which  were  considered  as  reprehensible. 

She  died,  October  23d,  1730;  her  body  lay  in  state,  in  the 
Jerusalem-chamber,  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  Westminster- 
abbey.  Her  pall  was  borne  by  gentlemen  of  high  rank  and  charac- 
ter. Her  eldest  son,  Arthur  Maynwaring,  esq.  was  xnief  mourner. 
Vox..  III.  2  L 
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She  was  interred  towards  the  west  of  the  south  aisle,  between  the 
monuments  of  Mr.  Craggs  and  Mr.  Coogreve*  She  was  elegant- 
ly dressed  in  her  coffin  in  fine  Holland  and  Brussels  lace*  She 
left  the  bulk  of  her  fortune,  to  her  eldest  son,  through  whose 
father  she  had  acquired  it;  yet  she  did  not  neglect  to  show  a 
proper  regard  for  her  second  son,  Charles  Churchill,  and  to  her 

own  relations* 

Biogvaphiusi  Faemineunu 
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During  the  civil  wars  in  Castile,  under  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  don  John  de  Padilla,  eldest  son  of  the  com- 
mendator  of  Castile,  a  young  and  gallant  nobleman,  distinguished 
for  his  talents,  his  ambition,  and  his  courage,  was  the  chief 
leader  of  the  insurgents.  In  the  course  of  their  hostile  operations 
against  the  government,  they  stood  in  need  of  money  to  satisfy 
their  troops;  a  difficulty  from  which  they  were  relieved  by  the 
boldness  of  the  wife  of  their  chief,  donna  Maria  Pacheco  Padilla* 
a  woman  of  noble  birth,  high  spirit,  and  great  abilities,  animated 
with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  her  country,  and  superior 
to  those  .superstitious  fears  to  which  the  dependent  state  of  her 
sex,  by  weakening  their  minds,  renders  them  peculiarly  liable: 
donna  Maria  proposed  that  they  should  seize  and  appropriate 
the  rich  and  magnificent  ornaments  in  the  cathedral  qf  Toledo* 
But,  lest  this  apparent  sacrilege  should  give  offence  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people,  the  wife  of  Padilla,  with  her  retinue,  clad 
in  mourning  habits,  their  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  their  hair 
dishevelled,  marched  in  solemn  procession  to  the  church,  where, 
falling  on  their  knees,  they  implored  pardon  from  the  saints  whose 
shrines  they  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  violate*  Under  this 
artifice,  they  stripped  the  cathedral,  appeased  the  populace,,  and 
procured  for  their  cause  the  aid  of  a  considerable  sum*. 

In  a  subsequent  engagement  between  the  two  parties,  which 
a  combination  of  circumstances  had  rendered  disadvantageous  to 
the  insurgents,  Padilla,  determined  not  to  survive  a  defeat  and 
the  ruin  ol  his  party,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  and, 
being  wounded  and  dismounted,  fell  into  their  hands*  His  execu- 
tion quickly  followed,  to  which  he  submitted  with  the  dauntless 
spirit  of  a  m&  and  a  hero*  One  of  his  companions  having  ex- 
pressed some  indignation  at  hearing  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor, 
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Padilla  calmly  observed,  *  that  yesterday  wa»  the  time  to  have 
displayed  the*  spirit  of  gentlemen,  the  present  day  to  die  with  the 
meekness  of  christians!'  Being  permitted  to  write  to  his  wife, 
and  to  the  community  of  Toledo,  his  native  city,  previous  to  his 
ascending  die  scaffold,  he  addressed  and  consoled  the  former  in 
a  strain  of  virtuous  and  manly  tenderness,  and  the  latter  with  the 
exultation  of  a  martyr  to  freedom*  N 

The  dejected  commons  of  Castile,  depressed  by  this  defeat, 
lost  with  their  leader  all  their  spirit  and  their  zeaL  Toledo  alone, 
animated  by  the  widow  of  Padilla,  who  despised  unavailing 
lamentations,  prepared,  in  prosecuting  the  cause  in  which  their 
general  had  fallen,  to  redress  their  country  and  avenge  bis 
fete.  Respect  for  her  talents,  admiration  of  her  courage,  sym- 
pathy with  her  misfortunes,  and  tenderness  for  her  sex,  com- 
bined to  secure  to  donna  Maria  die  same  ascendent  over  the 
minds  and  affections  of  the  people,  which  her  husband  had  so 
recently  possessed*  Nor  did  she  fsdl  to  justify  by  her  conduct 
their  attachment  and  confidence*  She  wrote  to  the  French  general 
in  Nayarre,  whom,  by  an  offer  of  powerful  assistance,  she  sought 
to  eAcourage  to  the  invasion  of  Castile  ;  while,  by  her  letters  and 
emissaries,  she  endeavoured  to  revive  the  hopes  and  the  spirits 
of  its  cities*  She  raised  soldiers,  and,  in  order  to  defray  the  ex* 
pense  of  keeping  them  on  foot,  exacted  a  large  sum  from  the 
clergy  belonging  to  the  cathedral*  To  interest  and  excite  the 
populace,  die  employed  every  artifice  which  could  rouse  or  in- 
flame* She  ordered  crucifixes  instead  of  colours  to  be  used  by 
the  troops,  as  if  they  had  been  at  war  with  the  enemies  of  their 
church*  Seated  on  a  mule,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  her  son  in  her 
arms,  and  having  a  standard  borne  before  her  on  which  was  de- 
pictured the  fate  of  her  husband,  she  marched  solemnly  through 
the  city,  in  mournful  pomp.  The  passions  of  the  people,  kept  by 
these  methods  in  continual  agitation,  had  not  leisure  to  subside: 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  they  became  insensible  to  the 
danger  of  their  situation,  and  stood  alone  in  opposition  to  the 
power  of  the  throne* 

While  their  army  was  employed  in  Navarre,  the  attempts  of 
the  enemy  to  reduce  Toledo  by  force  proved  fruitless:  neither 
were  their  endeavours  to  diminish  the  credit  of  donna  Maria  with 
the  people,  nor  to  gain  her,  through  the  influence  of  her  brother,* 

*  The  marquis  de  Mondeiar. 
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by  solicitations  and  promises,  more  successful.  The  French,  at 
length,  being  expelled  from  Navarre,  part  of  the  army  returned 
into  Castile,  and  immediately  invested  Toledo.  The  obstinate 
courage  of  donna  Maria  was  not  yet  subdued;  she  defended  the 
town  with  vigour,  while  her  troops,  in  several  sallies,  beat  the 
royalists.  No  progress  was  made  towards  reducing  the  city,  till 
the  clergy,  whom  the  invasion  of  their  property  had  offended, 
withdrew  their  support  from  the  citizens.  Having  soon  after 
received  information  of  the  death  of  the  archbishop*  of  Toledo, 

u  whose  possession  of  that  see  had  been  their  principal  grievance, 
and  that  the  emperor  had  named  a  Castilian  as  his  successor,  they 
openly  turned  against  donna  Maria,  whom,  by  the  most  absurd 
legends,  they  injured  in  the  esteem  of  the  people.  The  credulous 
multitude  were  taught  to  believe,  that  the  influence  which  the  widow 
of  Padilla  had  acquired  over  them  was  by  the  force  of  enchant- 
ment; that  a  familiar  demon,  in  the  form  of  a  negro  maid,  assisted 
her  councils ;  and  that  it  was  by  infernal  suggestions  that  her  con- 
duct was  regulated.  Thus  instigated,  impatient  of  a  long  block- 
ade, despairing  of  succours  from  the  French,  and  from  the  other 
cities,  their  former  confederates,  the  populace  took  up  arms,  and, 

1  having  driven  donna  Maria  from  the  city,  surrendered  it  to  the 
royalists.  Retiring  to  the  citadel,  the  widow  of  Padilla,  with  as- 
tonishing fortitude,  defended  it  for  four  months  longer;  till, 
reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  she  was  compelled  to  escape  in 
disguise,  and  to  flee  to  Portugal,  in  whiSh  she  had  many  relations. 
After  her  flight,  the  citadel  surrendered ;  tranquillity  was  re-es- 
tablished in  Castile ;  and  the  power  of  the  crown,  from  the  un- 
successful opposition  of  the  commons,  confirmed  and  extended. 

Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V. 


.      DOROTHY,  LADY  PAKINGTON. 

Dorothy,  lady  Pakington,  wife  to  sir  John  Pakington,  bart. 
and  daughter  of  Thomas  lord  Coventry,  keeper  of  thegreat-seal, 
was  born  in  London,  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
This  lady,  distinguished  for  her  virtues  and  talents,  is  the  repu- 
ted author  of  u  The  Whole  Duty  pf  Man."  Of  the  circumstances 
of  her  private  life,  except  as  connected  with  the  evidence  for  this 

•f  A  Villi  am  de  Croy,  a  foreigner. 
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opinion,  we  have  little  account.  "  The  Whole  duty  of  Man"  has 
been  attributed  to  four  different  persons  heside  lady  Pakington. 

To  Mr.  Abraham  Woodhead,  of  whom  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  he  lived  and  died  a  zealous  Roman-catholic.  To  Mr. 
William  Fulman,  a  learned  clergyman  of  Penshurst  in  Kent,  who 
died  June  28th,  1688.  In  1684,  bishop  Fell,  in  a  preface  to  the 
folio  edition  of  "  The  Works  of  the  Author  of  The  Whole  Duty 
of  Man,"  observes,  u  that  if  God  had  given  longer  life  to  this 
eminent  person,  the  world  would  have  been  benefited  by  a  new 
work,  a  treatise  designed  and  promised,  "  On  the  Government 
of  the  Thoughts."  Mr.  Fulman  survived  the  date  of  this  publica- 
tion four  years. 

The  third  person  to  whom  this  celebrated  production  has 
been  attributed,  was  Dr.  Richard  Sterne,  archbishop  of  York. 
It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Darke,  his  biographer,  that  the  archbishop 
was  suspected  of  being  the  author  of  u  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man." 
This  suspicion  seems  to  have  been  ill  founded.  The  archbishop 
owned  himself  the  writer  of  a  book  u  On  Logic,"  and  "A  Com- 
ment on  the  103d  Psalm ;"  why  then  should  he  affect  conceal* 
ment  respecting  a  work  of  great  merit  and  celebrity?  To  this 
supposition  there  are  also  some  chronological  objections:  when 
the  treatise  "  On  the  Government  of  the  Thoughts"  was  promis- 
ed to  the  public,  .the  archbishop  had  attained  die  advanced  age 
of  87.  "  The  whole  Duty  of  Man"  likewise  differs  in  its  style  and 
orthography  from  the  Writings  of  the  archbishop.  The  fourth 
reputed  author  of  the  work  in  dispute  was  archbishop  Frewen. 
In  objection  to  this,  among  other  reasons,  it  is  remarked,  that  in 
a  preface  to  "  The  Causes  of  the  Decay  of  Christian  Piety,"  a 
production  allowed  to  be  written  by  the  author  of"  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,"  mention  is  made  of  the  plague  and  fire  of  London, 
whence  it  appears  that  the  writer  was  living  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1666,  whereas  archbishop  Frewen  dieclui  1664. 

By  the  adversaries  of  lady  Pakington  it  is  objected,  that  the 
learning  displayed  in  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man"  can  scarcely 
be  attributable  to  a  woman.  u  A  learned  man  has  observed  to  me 
m  a  letter,"  says  Ballard,  "  that  4  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man' 
could  not  have  been  the  production  of  a  woman,  from  the  great 
variation  of  style,  and  different  manner  of  treating  the  subjects 
which  it  contains;  beside  the  many  quotations  from  Hebrew 
writers,  with  which  every  page  abounds.    In  the  Christian's 
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Birth-right,  through  which  a  close  thread  of  logical  reasoning 
runs,  the  language  is  particularly  exalted.    Bod),  the  arguments 
and  diction  of  this  work  are  such  as  the  profoundest  scholars 
would  use."  In  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  recollected  that,  during 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  it  was  the  fashion  to  give  to 
women  a  learned  education;  that  the  study  of  the  languages,  and 
even  of  the  abstruse  sciences,  was  the  occupation  of  the  most 
illustrious  ladies  of  the  court;  and  that  in  no  period  were  there 
more  numerous  examples  of  female  excellence  and  worth*   Of 
the  endowments  and  erudition  of  lady  Pakington  there  are  also 
various  testimonies.    Dr.  George  Hickes,  a  man  of  known  pro* 
bity,  and  intimate  with  the  family,  thus. speaks  of  this  lady,  in 
a  preface  to  his  u  Anglo-Saxon,  and  M seso-Gothic  Grammars," 
printed  before  his  "  Thesaurus,"  and  inscribed  to  sir  John  Pak* 
ington,  die  descendant  of  lady  Pakington:  u  Your  grandmother, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  lord  Coventry,  &c  was  illustrious  for 
every  virtue,  jaore  especially  such  as  consist  in  the  practice  of  a 
christian  life.    She  had  moreover  an  excellent  judgment,  and  a 
talent  of  speaking  correctly,  pertinendy,  clearly,  and  gracefully* 
in  which  she  was  so  accomplished,  particularly  in  an  evenness 
of  style  and  consistent  manner  of  writing,  that  she  deserved  to 
be  called  and  reputed  the  author  of  a  book  concerning  the  duty  of 
man,  published  anonymously,  and  well  known  through  the  chris- 
tian world  for  its  extraordinary  completeness.  Hammond,  Morley, 
Fell,  and  Thomas,  those  eminently  learned  men,  averred  that  she 
was  as  great  an  adept  in  the  Scriptures  as  themselves,  and  as 
well  versed  in  divinty,  and  in  all  those  weighty  and  useful  notions 
relating  to  duty,  which  had  been  recommended  and  handed 
down  to  us  either  by  profane  or  christian  philosophers.  u  She  way 
also  so  farfrom  being  unacquainted  with  the  antiquities  of  her  own 
country,  that  she  knew  almost  as  much  as  the  greatest  proficients 
in  that  kind  of  knowledge.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at}  since 
she  had  in  her  youth  the  most  excellendy  learned  sir  Norton 
Knatchbull  for  her  tutor  and  preceptor;  and,  after  she  was  mar- 
ried, the  famous  Hammond,  and  others,  his   contemporaries, 
very  celebrated  men,  for  her  companions  and  instructors." 

It  was  declared  by  a  lady,  not  long  deceased,  that  Dr.  Hickes 
had  assured  her,  he  had  himself  seen  u  The  Whole  Duty  of 
Man"  in  manuscript,  written  in  the  hand  of  lady  Pakington,  with 
many  erasures,  alterations,  and  interlineations.  Various  passages 
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in  the  work  itfelf  afford  a  presumption  of  the  sex  of  the  writer, 
who  contends  for  the  intellectual  privileges  of  women  and  the 
equality  of  the  sexes.  The  following  are  the  direct  evidences  in 
favour  of  this  opinion. 

Bythe  author  of  the  u  Baronettage,"  lady  Pakington  is  spoken 
of  as  a  bright  example  to  her  age,  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  accomplished  of  her  sex.  "  Her  letters,"  says  he, "  and  other 
discourses,  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  her  family  and  friends, 
are  an  admirable  proof  of  her  genius  and  capacity.  She  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  writer  of  '  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man/ 
the  truth  of  which  none  who  knew  her,  or  were  competent 
judges  of  her  abilities,  would  call  in  question.  Though  hef  mo* 
desty  would  not  suffer  her  to  claim  the  honour,  yet  as  the  manu* 
script,  in  her  hand- writing,  now  remains  wkh  the  family,  there 
is  scarcely  room  for  doubt.  By  her  virtues  and  attainments  she 
acquired  the  esteem  of  all  our  learned  divines,  who  confessed 
themselves  edified  by  her  conversation,  and  instructed  by  her 
writings*  These  gentlemen  never  failed  of  an  agreeable  retreat 
and  sanctuary  at  Westwood,  as  far  as  those  dangerous  times 
would  permit.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  this 
lady  and  her  husband,  that  Dr.  Hammond  found  in  their  family 
*  comfortable  subsistence  for  several  years,  and  at  last  reposed 
his  bones  in  their  burial-place  at  Hampton-Lovett,  in  a  chapel 
built  by  sir  Thomas  Pakington,  in  1561." 

Farther  proofs  respecting  the  subject  in  dispute  may  be  found 
in  u  A  Letter  from  a  clergyman  in  the  Country,  to  a  dignified 
Clergyman  in  London;  vindicating  the  Bill  brought  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  for  preventing  the  Translation  dt  Bishops  ;n 
printed  in  London,  1702.  The  writer  in  this  letter,  after  an 
eulogium  on  the  ancestors  of  sir  John  Pakington,*  adds,  u  but 
his  grandfather's  spending  40,000/.  and  being  tried  for  his  life 
during  the  late  civil  wars,  because  he  vigorously  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  martyrdom  of  king  Charles  I.  and  the  destruction  of 
episcopacy ;  the  uninterrupted  correspondence  of  his  grandmother 
with  the  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of  Winton,  and 
Dr.  Hammond,  and  who  is,  by  several  eminent  men  (archbishcy 
Dolben,  bishop  Fell,  and  Dr.  Abbestry,  declared  this  of  their 
own  knowledge  after  her  4eath,  which  she  obliged  them  to  keep 
private  during  her  life)  allowed  to  be  the  author  of  the  best  and 

*  iy  whom  the  bill  was  brought  into  the  house. 
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most  masculine  religious  book  extant  in  the  English  tongue, 
called  ( The  Whole  Duty  of  Man;'  will  serve  instead  of  a  heap 
of  instances  to  show  how  great  regards  this  family  have  formerly 
paid  to  the  church  and  kingly  government." 

A  transcript  is  also  given  by  Ballard,  from  a  paper  said  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Snape,  provost  of  King's-college, 
Cambridge,  in  which  is  the  following  attestation :  "  October  19th, 
1698,  Mr.  Thomss  Caulton,  vicar  of  Worksop  in  Nottingham- 
shire,  declared  on  his  death-bed,  in  the  presence  of  William 
Thornton  esq.  and  his  lady,  Mrs.  Heathcote,  Mrs.  Ash,  Mrs. 
Caulton,  and  others,  as  follows:  viz.  4On  the  5th  of  November, 
1689,  at  Shire-Oaks,  Mrs.  Eyre*  took  me  up  into  her  chamber 
afterdinner,and  told  me  that  her  daughter  Moyser  of  Beverly  was 
dead.  Afterwards,  among  other  private  affairs  of  the  family,  she 
told  me  who  was  the  author  of  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man;  at  the 
same  time  pulling  out  of  a  private  drawer  a  manuscript  tied 
together,  and  stiched  in  octavo,  which  she  declared  was  the 
original,  written  by  lady  Pakington,  her  mother,  who  disowned 
ever  having  written  the  other  books  attributed  to  the  same  author, 
excepting  The  Causes  of  the  Decay  of  Christian  Piety.  She 
added,  that  the  manuscript  had  been  perused  by  Dr.  Covil, 
master  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge;  Dr.  Stamford,  prebend  of 
York ;  and  Mr.  Binks,  rector  of  the  great  church  of  Hull." 

By  lady  Pinkington's  disowning  the  works  attributed  to  her, 
it  seems  merely  to  be  implied,  that  she  did  not  directly  avow  or 
claim  them.  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  was  published  by 
bishop  Fell,  with  other  treatises,  as  declaredly  the  production  of 
the  same  amhor.  Having  thus  stated  the  evidence  on  this  subject, 
the  decision  must  be  left  with  the  reader.  The  underwritten  is 
a  catalogue  of  the  works  attributed  to  alithor  of  u  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,"  which  was  first  printed  in  1657,  and  translated 
into  Latin  by  Dr.  Richard  Lucas,  and  into  Welsh  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam BeU. 

a  The  Causes  of  the  Decay  of  Christian  Piety,  or  an  irapar* 

li,  *  The  wife  of  Anthony  Eyre,  esq.  of  Rampton  in  Nottingham,  who,  after 
the  revolution,  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  The  Opinion  of 
Mrs.  Eyre,  Daughter  of  the  excellent  Lad>  Pakington,  concerning  the  Doc- 
trine of  Passive  Obedience,  as  the  distinguislftig  Character  of  the  Church  of 
England;  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  occasioned  by  bishop  Lake's  declaration,  that 
he  died  in  the  belief  thereof;"  London,  1689  and  1710,  8vo. 
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tial  Survey  of  the  Ruins  of  the  Christian  Religion  undermined 
by  unchristian  Practices,"  London,  1 725. 

"  The  Gentleman's  Calling,'*  London,  1725* 

"  The  Lady's  Calling,  in  two  parts,5*  London,  1725. 

"  The  Government  of  the  Tongue,"  London,  1725. 

"  The  Art  of  Contentment,"  London,  1 725. 

44  The  lively  Oracles  given  to  us,  or  the  Christian's  Birth- 
right and  Duty  in  the  Custody  and  Use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,'' 
London,  1725. 

A  Prayer  for  King  Charles  II.  in  his  Banishment,"  and  a 
Prayer  for  Resignation,"  are  given  by  Ballard,  copied  by  a 
lady  from  a  manuscript  of  Lady  Pakington's  at  Westwood. 
She  had,  some  time  before  her  death,  been  engaged  in  a  work 
entitled  c*  The  Government  of  the  Thoughts,"  which  was  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Fell  in  high  terms,  but  never  finished.  The  fol- 
lowing eulogium  is  given  by  Dr»  Fell  to  the  writer  of  these  trea- 
tises: u  She  was  wise,  humble,  temperate,  chaste,  patient, 
charitable,  and  devout;  she  lived  a  whole  age  of  great  auste- 
rities, and  maintained  in  the  midst  of  th*m  an  undisturbed 
serenity." 

Lady  Pakington  died  May  10th,  1679,  and  was  interred 
in  the  church  at  Hampton-Lovett  in  Worcestershire;  a  me- 
morial of  her  is  inscribed  at  the  bottom  of  a  monument  erected 
to  her  husband.  Sir  John  Pakington  expended  the  greater 
part  of  his  fortune  in  the  service  of  king  Charles  I.  in  adhering 
to  whose  cause  he  was  tried  for  his  life. 

Ballard's  British  Ladles— The  Female  Worthies. 


ANNE  DE  PARTHENAL 

Anne  de  Parthenai,  wife  to  Anthony  de  Pom,  count  de 
Marennes,  was  the  daughter  of  John  de  Parthenai  PArchenes- 
que,  and  of  Michelli  de  Sorbonne,  a  lady  of  Brctagne.  Mi- 
chelli,  the  mother  of  Anne,  was  a  woman  of  wit  and  talents, 
and  lady  of  honour  to  Anne  of  Bretagne,  wife  to  Lewis  XJI. 
by  whom  she  was  appointed  governess  to  her  daughter,  Renata, 
dutchess  of  Ferrara.  A^pe  received,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  her  mother,  a  learned  education ;  she  made  great 
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progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  languages,  and  became  a 
Btudent  in  theology,  respecting  which  she  took  a  pleasure  in 
reasoning  and  disputing  with  the  most  celebrated  theologians 
of  the  times.  She  was  also  skilled  in  music,  and  an  accomplish- 
ed performer  both  Vocal  and  instrumental.  Her  interest  and 
favour  with  the  dutAess  of  Ferrara,  added  to  her  theological 
studied,  drew  oh  her,  from  the  catholics,  the  suspicion  of  Cal- 
vinism. On  this  subject  we  have  from  Theodorus  Beza,  in  his 
u  Ecclesiastical  History,"  a  direct  testimony.  By  him  we  are  in- 
formed, that  Anthony  de  Pons,  count  de  Marennes,  during  the 
life  of  his  first  wife,  the  lady  Anne  de  Parthenai,  sister  to  the 
lord  of  Soubide,  was  a  lover  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  particu- 
larly conversant  with  the  Scriptures,  himself  instructing,  with 
great  zeal  and  labour,  his  subjects  and  officers  in  the  city  of 
Pons.  But  that,  after  the  decease  of  his  excellent  and  amiable 
consort,  "  God  so  took  away  his  understanding,  that  he  espous- 
ed one  of  the  most  defamed  ladies  of  France,  Mary  de  Mon- 
chettU,  the  lady  de  Massey;  and  became,  from  that  period,  an 
enemy  aud  persecutor  of  the  truth,  which  he  had  before  stu- 
diously promoted." 

The  influence  of  Anne  de  Parthenai  over  the  mind  of  her 
husband,  is  also  mentioned  by  Gregory  Gyraldus,  who  testi- 
fies, that  the  count  de  Marennes  and  his  wife  pursued  the  same 
studies,  with  the  same  success.  Count  de  Marenness  was  first 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  to  whom 
Gyraldus  dedicated  the  fourth  dialogue  of  his  "  History  of  the 
Poets."  So^bise,  brother  to  Anne  de  Parthenai,  was  one  of 
the  principal  supports  of  the  huguenot  party.  The  count  de 
Marennes  was  obliged  to  leave  the  court  of  Ferrara,  for  pre- 
suming to  compare  the  dignity  and  antiquity  of  his  own  family 
with  that  of  the  dutchess  of  Ferrara,  whom  he  served. 

Baylc's  Historical  Dictionary,  &c 
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CATHERINE  DE  PARTHENAI. 

Catherine,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  de  Parthenia 
lord  of  Soubise,  and  niece  to  Anne  dfe  Parthenai,  was  born  in 
1554*  In  1568  she  married  Charles  de  Quellence,  baron  de 
Pons,  who,  three  years  afterwards,  fell  in  the  general  massacre 
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of  the  huguenots  on  the  fatal  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1571, 
He.  fought  bravely  on  this  occasion,  and  sold  his  life  dear* 
Catherine  deplored  his  loss  in  several  elegiac  poems.  In  1573, 
she  entered  a  second  time  into  the  married  state,  and  espoused 
Renatus  viscount  Rohan,  the  second  of  that  name,  by  whom 
she  had  several  children.  In  1586,  she  was  again  left  a  widow, 
at  thirty-two  years  of  age.  She  refused  to  enter  into  any  new 
engagement,  determined  to  devote  the  remainder  of  her  life  to 
the  care  and  education  of  her  family. 

Her  maternal  affection  and  solicitude  were  amply  reward- 
ed. The  celebrated  duke  de  Rohan,  her  eldest  son,  supported 
with  great  spirit  and  bravery  the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
during  the  civil  wars,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII*  Her  second 
son  was  the. duke  of  Soubise.  She  had  three  daughters;  Hen- 
rietta, who  died  in  1G29,  unmarried ;  Catherine,  who  gave  her 
hand  to  a  duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  and  who  is  celebrated  for  her 
reply  to  Henry  IV.  who,  enamoured  of  her  charms,  solicited 
her  love :  '  I  am  too  poor,'  said  she, i  to  be  your  wife,  and  too 
nobly  descended  to  be  your  mistress,'  Her  third  daughter 
Anne,  who  also  lived  single,  and  who  survived  all  her  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  inherited  the  genius  and  magnanimity  of  her 
mother,  with  whom  she  bore  all  the  calamities  of  the  siege  of 
Rochelle.  The  courage  of  Catherine  de  Parthenai,  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  the  more  worthy  of  admiration  for  her  advanced 
age,  being  then  in  her  seventy-fifth  year.  Reduced,  for  three 
months,  to  the  necessity  of  living  upon  horse  flesh  and  four 
ounces  of  bread  a-day,  in  this  situation  she  wrote  to  her  son 
4  to  go  on  as  he  had  begun,  nor  suffer  any  extremities  to  which 
she  might  be  reduced,  however  severe,  to  induce  him  to  take 
measures  that  might  prejudice  the  cause  he  had  espoused.' 
Having,  with  her  daughter,  refused  to  be  included  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  capitulation,  they  were  conveyed,  prisoners  of  war,  to 
the  castle  of  Niort,  in  1628.  She  died  at  Poitou,  1631,  greatly 
lamented. 

She  possessed  a  taste  for  poetical  composition,  and  pub- 
lished some  poems  in  1572,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age. 
In  1574,  a  tragedy  of  her  composing,  entitled  "  Holoferne3," 
was  represented  on  the  theatre  at  Rochelle.  "  She  understood 
poetry,"  says  La  Croix  du  Main,*  "  and  is  much  to  be  esteem* 

•  La  Croix  du  Main,  Biblloth.  Francoise,  p.  478.  Baillet, 
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ed  for  the  excellency  of  her  wit,  which  her  writings  sufficiently 
testify.  She  composed  several  tragedies  and  comedies  in  French, 
among  others  the  tragedy  of  Holofernes,  publicly  acted  at  Ro- 
chelle.  She  wrote  also  several  poems  or  elegies,  on  the  death 
of  her  first  husband,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew;  likewise  upon  the  admiral  and  other  great  and 
illustrious  persons  who  perished  on  the  same  occasion*  She 
translated  the  precepts  of  Isocrates  to  Demonicus,  not  yet 
printed.  She  is  in  great  repute,"  continues  he,  "  this  year 
(1584)."  If  it  be  true,  as  asserted  by  a  learned  man,  that  ma- 
dame  de  Parthenai,  lady  of  Soubise,  was  spoken  of  as  an  au- 
thor before  madame  de  Rohan  was  known,  she  must  indeed 
have  written  very  young,  since  she  married  at  fourteen  years 
of  age.  A  concealed*  but  keen  satire  upon  Henry  IV.  under  the 
title  of  an  apology,  is  generally  attributed  to  this  lady,  and  ia 
the  new  edition  of  the  Journal  of  Henry  III.  it  is  printed 
as  hers.  D'Aubigne  thus  speaks  of  this  work:  "The  king 
showed  it  some,  as  being  in  the  style  of  madame  de  Rohan. 
It  is  a  prevaricating  apology,  of  which  Roquelaire  cried  out 
*  Oh,  how  well  the  authors  of  that  piece  are  informed  of  what 
we  do!'  "  Bayle  declares,  that  whoever  composed  the  Apology 

was  a  person  of  wit  and  talent. 

Bayle's  Historical  Dictionary. 


PAULINA. 


Seneca  having  been  condemned  to  death,  his  wife  Paulina, 
opened  her  veins,  that  she  might  die  with  her  husband;  but, 
having  been  compelled  to  live,  she  appeared  (says  Tacitus)  the 
few  years  she  survived,  with  an  honourable  paleness,  which  at- 
tested her  conjugal  attachment,  and  that  a  part  of  her  blood 
had  flowed  with  that  of  her  husband. 


PERILLA, 


A  Roman  lady,  who,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  her  erudition  and  poetical  talents.  She  is  celebra- 
ted by  Ovid,  whose  scholar  in  poetry  she  appears  to  have  been. 
Her  reputation  for  chastity  is,  notwithstanding,  unblemished. 


E'  vff  3 

SUSANNA  PERWICH. 

Sub  anna,  daughter  of  Robert  Perwich  of  Hackney,  Mid* 
dlesex,  was  born  September  23d,  1636,  in  the  parish  of  Alder- 
manbury,  London.  She  displayed  almost  in  infancy  an  uncom- 
mon capacity  and  thirst  of  knowledge.  When  under  seven 
years  of  age  she  appeared  eager  for  instruction,  and  delighted 
in  acquiring  information  by  her  own  exertions*  In  the  eighth 
year  of  her  age,  her  father  undertook  the  superintendence  of  a 
school  at  Hackney,  whither  he  removed  his  residence.  In  this 
situation,  Susanna  made  rapid  improvements  in  every  ac- 
complishment usually  taught  to  her  sex.  She  devoted  herself 
more  particularly  to  music:  at  fourteen  years  of  age  she  was  a 
perfect  mistress  of  the  treble  viol,  on  which  she  played,  whether 
singly  or  in  concert,  with  exquisite  skill  and  effect,  giving  pro- 
mise*of  extraordinary  musical  powers.  Her  judgment  and 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  music  was  not  less  excellent  than 
her  ear  and  execution:  she  studied  her  favourite  art  as  a 
science,  and  was  skilful  in  composition.  She  played  also  on 
the  lute  with  great  taste  and  sweetness,  accompanying  the 
instrument  with  her  voice,  which  was  fine  and  melodious. 
She  learned  some  lessons  on  the  harpsichord,  on  which  she 
wanted  only  leisure  and  practice  to  become  a  proficient.  She 
was  a  graceful  and  incomparable  dancer,  and  carried  to  excel- 
lence every  thing  which  she  undertook* 

The  fame  of  her  musical  powers  attracted  the  connoisseurs 
and  masters  of  the  art,  both  foreigners  and  natives,  who 
visited  hei;  in  great  numbers,  and  to  whom  she  gave  by  her 
performance  universal  satisfaction.  She  excelled  likewise  in 
needlework,  In  writing,  in  arithmetic,  and  in  domestic  order 
and  management*  Nor  was  she  less  distinguished  for  intellec- 
.  tual  powers,  for  quickness  of  apprehension,  wit,  imagination, 
judgment,  memory,  invention,  and  taste.  To  these  advantages 
she  added  a  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  temper,  modesty, 
courtesy,  prudence,  and  good  sense.  Her  person  was  beautiful, 
and  her  manners  graceful  and  engaging. 

She  suffered  an  early  disappointment  in  her  affections,  from 
the  death  of  a  young  man  to  whom  she  was  tenderly  attached, 
and  to  whom  she  was  about  to  have  been  united.  This  misfor- 
tune seized  on  her  spirits,  while  grief  and  sensibility  prepared 
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her  mind  for  the  reception  of  ardent  devotional  impressions. 
Her  education  and  habits  had  been  pious,  and  her  heart, 
disappointed  in  its  object,  yielded  itself  to  that  sublime  and 
flattering  enthusiasm  so  congenial  to  fervent  and  susceptihle 
tempers.  Neglecting  those  elegant  and  liberal  pursuits  which 
had  formerly  engaged  her  time. and  attention,  she  devoted 
herself  wholly  to  those  studies  and  observances  which  she 
fondly  believed  would  fit  her  to  meet  the  friend  she  had  lost 
in  a  world  of  more  stable  enjoyment.  The  fanatic  character  of 
the  times  gave  strength  to  these  dispositions,  and  tinged  her 
ideas  with  its  sombre  colouring;  dwelling  on  the  calvinistic 
notions  of  original  sin,  predestination,  and  sovereign  grace, 
she  tortured  her  pure  and  innocent  mind  with  fancied  sins, 
doubts,  and  omissions.  Among  the  books  which  she  perused 
with  the  greatest  avidity  were  4  Shepard's  True  Convert,'  and 
*  Sound  Believer,'  4  Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted,'  'pood- 
win's  Triumph  of  Faith,'  4  Brooke's  Riches  of  Grace,'  and 
others  of  a  similar  character.  As  her  scrupulosity  increased 
with  these  pursuits,  she  denied  herself  the  recreation  of  music, 
or  practised  it  only  for  spiritual  uses  and  occasions.  The  ne- 
cessary and  daily  occupations  of  the  family  at  length  became 
burthensome  to  her,  as  an  interruption  of  her  pious  exercises. 
She  abjured  all  innocent  relaxation,  nor  could  longer  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  join  in  the  dance,  or  in  the  amusements  of  her 
young  companions.  Rigidly  severe  to  herself,  she  dreaded  lest 
vanity,  or  complacency  in  her  acquirements,  should  unwarily 
obtrude  itself  on  her  mind;  she  renounced  every  ornament  of 
dress,  and  imposed  on  herself  the  most  austere  observances ; 
all  the  energy  of  her  character  was  directed  against  her  own 
happiness;  she  seemed  to  believe  that  the  God  of  Nature 
required  of  his  creatures  a  moral  martyrdom,  and  a  perpetual 
suicide  of  every  natural  and  laudable  propensity.  But  this  mo- 
rose and  cruel  system,  to  which  she  offered  herself  a  voluntary 
victim,  was  yet  insufficient  to  sour  the  natural  amenity  and 
sweetness  of  her  temper:  amidst  the  sacrifice  of  her  reason, 
her  duties,  and  her  happiness,  she  was  still  gentle,  amiable, 
and  affectionate. 

She  rejected  several  solicitations  of  marriage,  declaring 
that  no  worldly  advantages  should  induce  her  to  change  her 
situation:  she  required  a  certain  spiritual  perfection  in  the 
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person  to  whom  she  should  give  her  hand,  that  probably  was 
not  easily  to  be  met  with. 

In  June,  1661,  during  the  Whitsuntide  vacation,  she  was 
prevailed  upon  to  visit  a  friend  in  London,  where,  from  sleep* 
ing  in  damp  linen,  she  contracted  a  cold,  that  brought  on 
a  fever,  which  terminated  in  her  death.  On  the  8th  of  June 
she  returned  to  the  house  of  her  father,  fully  persuaded,  from 
the  symptoms  she  experienced,  that  the  hour  of  her  dissolution 
approached:  as  her  disorder  increased  she  displayed  great  for- 
titude, patience,  and  resignation,  conversing  calmly  with  her 
friends  on  religious  subjects,  and  distributing  to  them  small 
presents  to  be  kept  as  memorials  of  her.  She  gave  orders 
respecting  her  funeral,  and  preserved,  notwithstanding  severe 
sufferings,  her  gentleness  and  equanimity  to  the  last.  She  died 
with  courage  and  composure,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her 
age,  lamented  by  her  family  and  regretted  by  her  friends.  Her 
relations  and  the  young  ladies  her  companions,  six  of  whom 
bore  up  the  pall,  attended  her  remains  to  the  grave,  which 
were  followed  by  persons  of  the  first  rank'  and  respectability  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Her  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr, 
Spurstow,  from  1  Cor.  iii.  22.  Her  praises  were  celebrated  in 
verse  and  prose,  in  elegy,  acrostic  and  anagram. 

The  Life  of  Mrs.  Susanna  Perwich,  written  in  Prose  and  Verse,  by 
John  Batchiler,  London,  1661,  and  dedicated  to  "  all  the  young- 
Ladies  of  the  several  Schools  in  'and  about  London,  more  particu- 
larly to  those  of  Mrs.  Perwich's  school  at  Hackney." 


PHILA. 


Phila,  the  daughter  of  Antipater  governor  of  Macedonia 
during  the  absence  of  Alexander,  was  the  most  beautiful-and 
accomplished  woman  of  the  age.  The  dignity  of  her  manners 
and  the  lustre  of  her  charms,  were  softened  by  an  air  of  mo- 
desty and  sweetness  that  engaged  all  hearts.  She  possessed, 
with  uncommon  prudence  and  judgment,  a  superior  genius, 
and  a  capacity  for  the  most  important  affairs.  Her  father  never 
engaged  in  any  enterprise  without  consulting  her;  while  she 
used  her  influence  with  him  in  the  cause  only  of  virtue  and  hu- 
manity. Her  liberality  procured  her  absolute  power  among 
the  troops ;  all  cabals  were  dissolved  in  her  presence,  ar\d  all 
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revolts  appeased  by  her  mediation.  By  her  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  her  address,  and  facility  of  accommodating  her 
measures  to  various  tempers  and  characters,  she  prevented  an 
insurrection  in  an  army  full  of  turbulence  and  faction.  Nor 
was  her  administration  in  civil  affairs  less  skilful  and  admira- 
ble. She  portioned  young  women  at  her  own  expense,  protected 
innocence,  and  opposed  oppression*  She  seems  to  have  been 
but  little  indebted  to  experience  for  her  capacity;  her  father, 
distinguished  for  his  political  abilities,  entrusted  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  Phila,  when  at  a  very  early  age,  the  juridical 
affairs  of  the  kingdom* 

She  gave  her  hand  to  Craterus,  One  of  the  captains  of 
Alexander,  and  the  most  popular  among  the  Macedonians* 
Craterus  fell  in  battle,  and,  after  his  decease,  his  widow  be- 
came the  chief  wife  of  Demetrius,  who,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  East,  in  which  polygamy  was  allowed,  possessed 
several  of  inferior  merit  and  quality.  This  marriage  proved 
unhappy :  Phila  suffered,  not  merely  from  the  divided  affec- 
tions of  her  husband,  but  by  his  dissolute  conduct*  Attached 
to  the  celebrated  Lamia,  and  corrupted  by  her  seductions, 
Demetrius  treated  his  wife  with  coldness  and  disrespect*  Yet 
he  confided  in  her  abilities,  and  deputed  her  to  Cassander,  her 
brother,  to  justify  his  conduct  towards  Plistarchus,  whom  he 
had  offended*  He  also  showed  high  indignation  against  the 
Rhodians,  who  had  presented  to  the  king  of  Egypt  a  ship  which 
they  had  captured,  in  which  was  a  letter,  accompanied  by  a 
magnificent  present,  addressed  to  him  by  Phila* 

Demetrius  having  lost  his  dominions,  the  fortitude  of  Phila 
sunk  under  the  prospect  of  impending  calamities :  unable  to  see 
the  husband,  who  had  treated  her  unworthily,  a  fugitive  and 
exile,  she  swallowed  poison,  and  terminated  her  sorrows  with 
her  life.  She  left  by  her  second  marriage  two  children,  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  the  celebrated  Stratonice,  wife  to  Seleucus, 
and  by  him  yielded  to  his  son  Antiochus,  who  had  conceived  a 
passion  for  his  stepmother* 

Rollin's  Ancient  History— Bay  le's  Historical  Dictionary— Bio- 
graplrium  Fccmineum. 
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PHILIPPA. 

Philippa,  daughter  to  the  count  of  Hainault,  was  espoused 
to  Edward  III.  king  of  England.  During  the  absence  of  Ed- 
ward in  France,  David  king  of  Scotland,  with  50,000  men,  in- 
vaded the  northern  counties  of  England.  Philippa,  superior  to 
the  weakness  of  her  sex,  prepared,  on  this  occasion,  with  spirit, 
to  repel  the  enemy.  Having  assembled  an  army  of  12,000  men, 
and  appointed  lord  Percy  to  the  supreme  command,  she  rode 
through  the  ranks,  and,  in  person,  exhorted  the  troops  to  fulfil, 
with  courage,  their  duty;  nor  would  she  be  persuaded  to  retire 
from  the  field,  till  the  armies  were  on  the' point  of  engaging. 
In  this  battle  the  king  of  Scots  was  taken  prisoner.  Philippa, 
having  secured  her  royal  captive,  crossed  the  sea  at  Dover,  and 
was  received  at  Calais  with  triumph  and  enthusiasm. 

The  story  of  the  burghers  of  Calais,  who  had  devoted 
themselves  for  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  who 
were  indebted  for  the  mercy  of  Edward  to  the  tears  and  sup- 
plications of  Philippa,  appears  to  have  been  romantic  and  ill- 
founded.  It  accords  but  little  with  the  temper  of  the  times, 
or  with  the  brave  $uid  generous  character  of  Edward.  jMany 
extraordinary  women  appeared  with  lustre  at  this  period,  which 
was  the  reign  of  gallantry  and  chivalry. 

Hume's  History  of  England' 

KATHERINE  PHILLIPS, 

Katherine,  celebrated  under  the  poetical  name  of  Orinda, 
daughter  of  John  Fowler,  of  Bucklersbury,  London,  merchant, 
and  of  Katherine,  daughter  of  Daniel  Oxenbridge,  m.  d.  was. 
born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Wool-church,  Londbn,  January 
1, 1631.  A  female  relation,  Mrs.  Blacket,  had  the  charge  of 
hex  infancy  and  early  childhood.  At  eight  years  of  age,  she 
was  placed  in  a  school  at  Hackney,  under  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Salmon,  where  her  improvements  were  singular  and  rapid.  She 
displayed  an  early  taste  for  poetical  composition,  and  a  devo- 
tional turn  of  mind,  somewhat  enthusiastic,  originating  proba- 
bly in  the  sensibility  of  temper  inseparable  from  genius,  and 
in  the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  times.  She  had  perused  the 
Bible  throughout  before  she  was  four  years  of  age,  and  had 
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committed  to  memory  many  passages  and  chapters.  At  ten 
years  of  age  she  would  repeat,  with  scarce  any  omissions*  en- 
tire sermons,  of  which  she  was  a  frequent  hearer.  She  also 
began  early  to  exercise  her  fancy  in  poetical  composition.  She 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  ap- 
plied herself  successfully  to  the  Italian,  with  the  assistance  of 
an  ingenious  friend,  sir  Charles  Cotter  el.  She  was  educated  in 
the  principles  of  the  presbyterian  dissenters,  but  became  after- 
wards  a  proselyte  to  the  established  church,  and  the  royalist 
party* 

In  the  year  1647,  she  gave  her  hand  to  James  Phillips,  esq* 
of  the  the  priory  of  Cardigan.  A  son  and  a  daughter  were  the 
fruit  of  this  union:  the  former  died  in  his  infancy,  the  latter 

became  the  wife  of Wogan,  esq.  of  Pembrokeshire.  The 

fortune  of  Mr.  Phillips  being  encumbered  and  embarrassed, 
Mrs.  Phillips,  by  her  economy,  prudence,  and  excellent  ma- 
nagement, added  to  her  interest  with  sir  Charles  Cotterel, 
whose  friendship  for  her  rendered  him  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
her  husband,  nearly  extricated  him,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  had  been  involved. 
Mrs.  Phillips,  in  a  letter  to  sir  Charles,  after  speaking  of  her 
liusband  with  respect  and  attachment,  adds,  "  and  I  hope  God 
will  enable  me  to  answer  his  expectations,  by  making  rtxe  an 
instrument  of  doing  him  essential  service,  which  is  the  only 
ambition  I  have  in  the  world,  and  which  I  would  purchase  with 
the  hazard  of  my  life.  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  my  lady 
Cork,  for  remembering  me  with  so  much  indulgence;  but 
above  all  for  her  readiness  to  assist  my  endeavours  for  Ante- 
nor,~*  which  is  the  most  generous  kindness  that  can  be  done 
to  me." 

During  her  retirement  at  Cardigan*  she  cultivated  poetry 
as  an  amusement,  to  beguile  her  solitary  hours.  Copies  of  her 
poems  being  dispersed  among  her  friends,  they  were  collected 
and  published  anonymously,  in  8Vo,  1663,  without  the  know* 
ledge  or  consent  of  the  author;  Mrs.  Phillips's  vexation  at 
this  circumstance,  which  she  appears  acutely  to  feel,  and  seiv- 
sibly  laments  in  a  letter  to  sir  Charles  Cotterel,  occasioned  her 
a  severe  fit  of  illness; 

The  charms  of  her  conversation,  her  modesty,  sweetness* 

•  Mr.  Phillips. 
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and  unassuming  maanerB,  rendered  her  the  delight  of  her  ac- 
quittance, while  her  genius  and  talents  procured  her  the  friend- 
ship  of  men  distinguished  for  their  merit,  their  talents,  and 
their  rank,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  earls  of  Or- 
mond,  Orrery,  and  Roscommon.  The  affairs  of  Mr.  Phillips 
having  rendered  the  presence  of  his  wile  necessary  in  Ireland, 
she  accompanied  thither  the  viscountess  Dungannon,  and  was 
received  with  distinction  and  esteem.  During  her  residence  in 
that  kingdom,  she  was  induced,  by  the  importunity  of  the  be- 
fore-mentioned noblemen,  to  translate  into  English,  from  the 
French  of  Corneille,  the  tragedy  of  Pompey,  which  was  acted 
with  applause  on  the  Irish  stage,  in  1663,  also  in  1664,  when  it 
was  printed  and  given  to  the  public.  It  was  likewise  again  per- 
formed, with  considerable  success,  at  the  duke  of  York's  thea- 
tre, in  1678.  This  play  to  which  a  prologue  was  added  by  lord 
Roscommon,  was  then  published,  dedicated  to  the  countess  of 
Cork. 

Mrs,  Phillips  also  translated,  from  the  French  of  Corneille, 
the  tragedy  of  Horace,  to  which  a  fifth  act  was  added  by  sir 
John  Denham,  and  which  was  represented  by  persons  of  rank 
at  court,  with  a  prologue,  spoken  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth* 

In  Ireland,  Mrs.  Phillips  renewed  a  former  friendship  with 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  bishop  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor, who  some  time  previously  had  published  and  inscribed  to 
her,  "  A  Discourse  of  the  Nature,  Offices,  and  Measures,  of 
Friendship,  with  Rules  of  conducting  it;  in  a  letter  to  the  most 
ingenious  and  excellent  Mrs.  Katherine  Phillips."  In  this  pro- 
duction many  high  compliments  are  paid  to  the  sex,  to  their 
capacity  for  friendship,  and  the  more  elevated  virtues,  exem- 
plified by  allusions  to  the  celebrated  characters  of  antiquity. 

July  15th,  1663,  Mrs.  Phillips  left  Ireland,  and  returned  to 
Cardigan,  where  she  appears  to  have  laboured  under  a  depress 
sion  of  spirits,  occasioned  by  some  untoward  circumstances  in 
her  husband's  affairs.  She  continued  in  the  country  through 
the  remainder  of  that  year,  and  a  part  of  the  following,  when 
she  made  a  visit  to  London,  with  a  view  of  unbending  her 
mind,  and  softening  her  anxieties,  in  the  society  and  conversa* 
tion  of  her  friends.  In  London  she  was  unfortunately  seized 
with  the  small-pox,  which  proving  fatal,  she  expired,  univer- 
sally regretted,  in  apartments  in  Fleet-street,  June  2$,  1664, 
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in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  and  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  St.  Bennet  Sheer-hog,  in  her  family  vault,  under  a 
large  monumental  stone* 

She  was  of  middle  stature,  as  described  by  Mr.  Aubry,  in- 
clining to  fat;  her  completion  was  fair  and  ruddy.  Her  poems 
and  translations  were,  after  her  decease,  collected  and  publish- 
ed in  one  volume  folio,  1667,  and  entitled  l(  Poems,  by  the 
die  most  deservedly  admired  Mrs.  Katherine  Phillips,  the 
matchless  Orinda:  to  which  are  added,  M.  CorneiUe's  Pom- 
pey  and  Horace,  Tragedies,  with  several  other  Translations 
from  the  French ;  and  her  picture  before  them,  engraved  by 
Faithorre."  A  second  edition  was  printed  in  1678,  in  the  pre- 
face to  which  the  reader  is  told,  "  that  Mrs.  Phillips  wrote 
familiar  letters  with  facility,  in  a  very  fair  hand,  and  perfect 
orthography;  which,  if  collected,  with  the  excellent  discourses 
written  by  her  on  various  subjects,  would  make  a  volume 
much  larger  than  her  poems."  In  If  05,  a  small  volume  of  her 
letters  to  sir  Charles  Cotterel  was  published,  under  the  title  of 
u  Letters  from  Orinda  to  Poliarchus."  In  one  of  these  letters, 
Mrs.  Phillips  mentions  the  insertion  of  some  of  her  Poems  in 
a  miscellaneous  collection  published  in  Ireland.  The  following 
testimony  to  the  merit  of  the  Letters  of  Orinda  to  Poliarchus,  is 
given  by  major  Puck,  in  his  Essay  on  Study :  "  The  best  letters 
I  have  met  with  in  our  English  tongue,  are  those  of  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Phillips,  to  sir  Charles  Cotterel.  They  are  all  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  person,  so  they  run  all  in  the  same  strain, 
and  seem  to  have  been  employed  in  the  service  of  a  refined 
and  generous  friendship.  In  a  word,  they  are  such  as  a  woman 
of  spirit  and  and  Virtue  should  write  to  a  courtier  of  honour 
and  true  gallantry."  Mrs.  Phillips  is  said,  by  Mr.  Langbain,  to 
have  equalled  the  Lesbian  Sappho  in  genius,  and  the  Roman 
Sulpicia  in  virtue.  To  this  he  adds,  "  as  they  were  praised  by 
Horace,  Martial,  Ausonius,  and  other  eminent  poets,  so  was  this 
lady  commended  by  the  earls  of  Orrery  and  Roscommon,  by 
Cowley,  and  other  eminent  men/'  An  anonymous  writer,  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  duke  of  Wharton's  works,  thus  speaks  of 
Mrs.  Phillips:  u  I  have  been  looking  into  the  writings  of  Mrs* 
Phillips,  and  have  been  wonderfully  pleased  with  her  solid  and 
masculine  thoughts,  in  no  feminine  style.  Her  refined  and  r»> 
tional  ideas  of  friendship,  a  subject  she  delights  in,  show  a  soul 
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above  the  common  level  of  mankind,  and  raise  my  desire  of 
practising  what  is  thus  nobly  described.  Though  I  know  nothing 
of  Mrs.  Phillips  but  what  I  have  learned  from  her  Poems,  I 
am  persuaded  she  was  not  less  discreet,  good-humoured,  mo* 
dest,  constant  and  virtuous,  than  ingenious.  Her  u  Country 
Life"  is  a  sweet  poem,  sprinkled  with  profound  philosophical 
thoughts,  expressed  in  very  poetical  language." 

To  the  praise  of  talents,  universally  allowed  to  this  lady  by 
her  contemporaries,  is  added  that  of  generosity  and  benevo- 
lence. The  qualities  of  the  heart,  united  to  those  of  the  mind, 
form  a  combination  equally  admirable  and  rare.  Four,  letters 
from  Mrs.  Phillips  to  the  hon.  Berenice,  are  inserted  in  a  col- 
lection of  letters  published  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  1697.  A 
tribute  of  respect  is  paid  to  her  memory  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Rowe,  in  his  "  Epistle  to  Daphnis." 

Ballard's  British  Ladies — Biographium  Faemineum,  &c. 
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Laetitia,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Vanlewin,  a  physician, 
was  born  in  Dublin,  1712.  She  married  young  to  the  rev. 
Matthew  Pilkington,  a  poet.  This  union  was  not  happy.  Mr. 
Pilkington  was  jealous  of  his  wife,  in  whose  chamber  he  one 
day  found  a  gentleman,  and  from  whom  he  obtained  a  separa- 
tion. Mrs.  Pilkington,  in  her  Memoirs,  notwithstanding  that 
appearances  were  against  her,  asserts  her  innocence.  She  had 
afterwards  recourse  to  her  pen  for  her  support,  and  raised  a 
considerable  subscription  on  her  Memoirs,  in  which  many  anec- 
dotes are  given  of  Dr.  Swift,  with  whom  the  writer  was  inti- 
mately acquainted.  She  died  in  poverty,  in  July,  1750,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pernicious  habit  of  intoxication,  into  which 
she  had  fallen,  to  lose  the  sense  of  her  misfortunes.  She  left 
several  children,  whom  her  husband  renounced.  John,  the 
eldest,' was  the  author  of  some  poems;  he  also  wrote  his  own 
Memoirs,  and  died  in  1763.  Mrs.  Pilkington,  beside  her 
poems  and  Memoirs,  wrote  a  burlesque  piece,  entitled  u  The 
Turkish  Court,  or  the  London  Prentice,"  acted  in,  Dublin, 
1748.   She   also  qpote  one   act  of  "The  Roman   Father," 

which  is  printed  in  her  Memoirs. 

Biographium  Fermi neum. 
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MRS.  PIX. 

Mart  Griffith,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  de- 
scended on  the  side  of  her  mother  from  the  family  of  Wallis, 
was  born  at  Nettlebed,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.  She  was  a  contemporary  with  Mrs.  Manley,  and  with 
Mrs.  Cockburne,  and  was  satirised  with  them  in  a  little  dra-  . 
matic  piece,  called  "  The  Female  Wits."  She  was  the  author 
of  the  following  plays:  "  The  Spanish  Wives,"  4to,  1696: 
"Ibrahim  XIII.  Emperor  of  the  Turks,"  4to,  1696:  "The 
Innocent  Mistress,"  4to,  1697:  "  The  Deceiver  deceived," 
4to,  169?:  "Queen  Catherine,  or  the  Ruins  of  Love,"  4to, 
1698 :  "  The  False  Friend,  or  the  Fate  of  Disobedience,"  4tof 
1699:  "The  Czar  of  Muscovy,"  4to,  1701:  "The  Double- 
Distress,"  4to,  1701:  "The  Conquest  of  Spain,"  4to,  1705; 
"  The  Beau  defeated,  or  the  Lucky  Younger  Brother,"  4to.* 
She  married  a  Mr.  Pix,  by  which  naipe  only  she  was  known, 
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.  John  de  Poitiers,  seigneur  de  St.  Vallier,  was  in  1523 
condemned  to  die,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  revolt  of  the  con* 
stable  of  Bourbon.  His  sentence  was  however  changed;  he 
escaped  with  life,  and  suffered  a  degradation  from  his  rank, 
with  the  confiscation  of  his  estates.  According  to  Mezerai, 
the  president  Henault,  and  other  writers,  the  life  of  her  father 
was  saved  by  Diana  de  Poitiers,  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  chastity 
to  Francis  I.  from  whose  embraces  she  passed  into  those  of 
his  son,  Henry  II.  This  story  is,  however,  very  doubtful,  an4 
most  probably  false,  as,  at  the  time  of  her  father's  disgrace, 
Diana  had  been  married  ten  years  to  Louis  de  Breze,  count 
de  Maulevrier,  and  grand-senechal  of  Normandy,  %o  whom 
she  bore  two  daughters.  Beside  which,  the  punishment  of  St. 
Vallier,  though  delivered  from  death,  was  commuted  into  one 
not  less  terrible:  he  was  sentenced,  after  his  degradation,  tQ 
be  perpetually  in) mured  between  four  walls,  in  which  was  only 
one  small  window,  through  which  he  might  receive  his  pro* 

. .  *  The  latter  is  in  some  catalogues  ascribed  to  Mr.  Barker. 
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visions.  The  horror  he  experienced  at  the  idea  6f  his  fate, 
brought  on  a  fever,. which  in  a  short  time  terminated  his  life- 
Diana  had  been  married  to  the  senechal  of  Norriiandy,  in 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XII. :  at  what  time  her  con- 
nexion with  Henry  II.  commenced,  is  uncertain;  but*  before 
he  had  completed  his  eighteenth  year,  her  ascendency  over  him 
was  established.  To  personal  endowments  she  added  talents* 
vivacity,  and  a  cultivated  understanding:  she  was  warmly  de- 
voted to  her  friends,  but  a  dangerous  and  implacable  enemy: 
her  spirit  was  high  and  unyielding,  and  she  transfused  into  the 
mind  of  her  lover  the  firmness  and  vigour  of  her  own  character. 
Not  more  fond  of  power  than  of  flattery  and  homage,  she  re* 
ceived  with  pleasure  the  adulation  of  the  court,  while  the  nobles 
crowded  around  her  to  express  their  devotion*  Even  the  con* 
stable  Montmorenci,  notwithstanding  his  severe  and  haughty 
manners,  condescended  to  mix  in  her  train.  In  vain  had  the 
dutchess  d'Estampes,*  during  the  life  of  Francis,  essayed 
every  art  of  hatred  and  of  rivalry  to  disunite  from  Diana  her 
youthful  lover:  in  vain  did  she  publish,  that  the  mistress  of  the 
prince  was  married  in  the  same  year  which  gave  birth  to  her- 
self: the  passion  of  Henry,  which  was  carried  to  the  utmost 
extravagance,  appeared  to  be  increased  rather  than  diminished 
by  these  efforts.  He  seemed  to  delight  in  giving  testimonies 
of  his  attachment,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  and  in  display* 
ing  to  the  world  the  influence  of  Diana.  The  furniture  of  the 
palace,  after  he  ascended  the  throne, the  public  edifices,  his  own 
armour,  were  all  ornamented  and  emblazoned  by  a  "  moon, 
bow  and  arrows,"  the  emblems  and  the  device  of  his  mistress* 
Through  her  mediation  every  favour  was  obtained:  at  her  re- 
quest Brassac,  £  gallant  and  amiable  nobleman,  who  was  ^up- 
posed  to  stand  high  in  her  favour,  was  created  grand-master 
of  the  artillery.  She  may  be  said  to  have  divided  the  crown 
with  he*  lover,  of  whose  council  she  was  the  directing  princi- 
ple, and  of  whose  tender  and  ardent  attachment  she  was  the 
sole  object.  Her  influence,  both  personal  and  political,  was 
carried  to  an  unbounded  extent.  Time  seemed  to  have  no 
power  over  her  attractions :  her  beauty  appeared  undiminish- 
ed even  in  the  autumn  of  her  life :  she  was  forty-eight  years 
^f  age  when  Henry  had  scarcely  attained  his  twenty-ninth  year. 

*  The  favourite  mistress  of  Francis  I. 
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After  the  death  of  Francis,  the  dutchess  d'Estampes  was 
compelled  to  quit  the  court,  but  Diana,  who  succeeded  to  her 
honours,  had  either  the  magnanimity  or  the  prudence  to  for- 
bear to  deprive  her  of  the  possessions  lavished  on  her  by  the 
late  monarch ;  she  was  content  to  suffer  her  to  retire,  disgraced 
and  neglected,  to  one  of  her  country  seats,  where  she  lived  in 
obscurity  many  years. 

While  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  constable  Montmorenci 
were  in  Guienne,  employed  in  quelling  an  insurrection,  festi- 
vals and  carousals  engaged  the  court,  in  which  Diana  de  Poi- 
tiers (created  by  her  lover  dutchess  de  Valentinois),  in  whose 
honour  they  were  given,  presided  as  a  tutelar  deity.  On  these 
occasions  the  young  queen,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  whose  ge- 
nius, taste,  and  beauty,  rendered  her  inferior  to  no  one,  acted  a 
subordinate  and  humiliating  part.  Catherine,  notwithstanding 
her  talents  and  superior  powers  of  mind,  was  never  admitted 
by  her  husband  to  any  real  participation  in  the  government* 
These  entertainments  and  tournaments  were,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  succeeded  by  spectacles  of  a  very  different  nature.  A 
number  of  proselytes  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were 
publicly  and  solemnly  burnt  at  the  stake,  while  the  court  at- 
tended these  barbarous  exhibitions. 

The  house  of  Guise^  which  had  firmly  united  .itself  with 
the  dutchess  de  Valentinois,  whose  ascendency  over  the'  king 
seemed  daily  to  acquire  strength,  continued  to  establish  and 
aggrandize  itself.  The  profusion  of  the  court,  added  to  tht 
expense  of  the  wars  in  which  France  was  engaged,  rendered  *t 
necessary  to  increase  the  revenues  by  taxes  and  imposts ;  while 
the  odium  of  these  exactions  chiefly  rested  on  the  dutchiss* 
Henry,  amiable,  magnificent,  and  flexible  tonhose  he  loved, 
was  wholly    governed   by  the  suggestions  of    his    mistress, 
whom  he  enabled  to  erect  the  superb  palace  of  Anet,  to  which 
the  lovers  frequently  retired.    The  people,  ignorant  anrf  super- 
stitious, attributed  to  magic  and  sorcery  the  attachment  of  the 
king,  and  the  fascinations  of  Diana:  it  was  reported  that  she 
wore  magical  rings,  which  preserved  her  beauty  from  decay, 
and  kept  alive  the  passion  of  her  lover.   This  opinion,  so 
soothing  to  her  own  pride,  was  supported  and  confirmed  by 
Catherine  de  Medicis.  Anet  was  situated  near  Qreux,  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  upon  the  river  Eure.  Philibert  <Je  Lcrme  was 
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the  architect  employed  in  its  construction :  the  emblems  and 
devices  of  the  dutchess  de  Valentinois  were  exhibited  in  every 
part.  Voltaire,  in  the  ninth  canto  of  the  Henriade,  depictures 
love  as  on  his  flight  to  the  palace  of  Anet. 

Brantome,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  dutch* 
ess,  describes  her  beauty  in  its  most  advanced  periods.  u  I 
beheld  Diana,"  says  he,  "  only  six  months  before  her  death. 
Even  then  she  was  so  lovely,  that  the  most  insensible  could  not 
behold  her  without  emotion.  She  was  recovering  from  a  severe 
indisposition,  occasioned  by  the  fracture  of  her  leg,  which  ha4 
been  broken  by  a  fall  from  her  horse  in  riding  through  the 
streets  of  Orleans:  yet  neither  the  accident  nor  the  pain  had 
diminished  her  charms."  The  dutchess  was  at  this  time  sixty* 
five  years  of  age. 

After  the  death  of  Henry,  who  was  accidentally  killed  in 
*  tournament,  his  mistress  received  orders  from  the  queen  to 
retire  to  her  own  house,  which  command  she  thought  proper 
to  obey.  A  second  mandate  followed,  enjoining  her  to  deliver 
up  the  jewels  of  the  crown,  with  other  rich  effects  in  her  posses- 
sion. She  inquired  if  the  monarch  yet  breathed, '  for  know,' 
said  she,  4  so  long  as  he  shall  retain  the  appearance  of  life,  I 
neither  fear  my  enemies,  however  powerful,  nor  will  show  any 
deference  to  their  menaces  or  commands.  Carry  this  answer 
to  the  queen,'  The  dutchess  had  borne  to  her  lover  no  chiU 
dren.  The  Guises,  after  the  death  of  the  king,  sacrificed  Diana 
to  make  their  court  to  the  queen;  while,  abandoned  by  the 
flatterers  and  parasites  who  had  surrounded  her,  the  dutchess 
in  her  turn  suffered  humiliation.  She  retired  from  a  situation 
where  her  power  was  extinguished,  and  her  presence  become 
odious,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  at  the  palace  of 
Anet.  Catherine,  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  her  husband, 
permitted  her  rival  to  retain  the  rich  presents  which  his  bounty 
had  lavished  upon  her, 

The  marechal  de  Tavannes,  with  a  brutal  and  unmanly 
adulation,  offered  to  the  queen  to  cut  off  the  nose  of  Diana; 
while  the  Guises,  connected  with  her  by  marriage,  and  princi* 
pally  indebted  to  her  for  their  elevation  and  favour,  became  hep 
open  enemies,  The  cardinal  of  Lorrain*  would  have  beep  her 

#  One  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Guise. 
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bitterest  persecutor,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Aumale,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
dutches**  and  who  reminded  him,  that  he  would  by  such  con- 
duct draw  down  infamy  upon  himself.  The  constable  of  Mont- 
morenci  alone  remained  faithful  to.  her,  and,  from  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  king  his  benefactor,  withstood  the  enemies 
of  his  beloved  mistress.  Diana  expressed  her  gratitude  for  the 
queen's  forbearance,  by  presenting  to  her  the  palace  of  Chau- 
mont  sur  Loire,  and  received  from  her  in  return  the  castle  of 
Chenonceaux. 

The  last  public  act  of  the  dutchess  of  Valentinois  was  the 
being  recalled  to  court,  by  Catherine,  to  try  her  powers  of 
persuasion  upon  Montmorenci,  whom  the  queen  was  desirous 
of  attaching  to  her  party.  Diana  succeeded,  and,  after  this 
proof  of  her  influence  over  the  constable,  returned  to  Anet. 
She  survived  this  event  five  years,  and  died  in  the  sixty-se- 
venth year  of  her  age,  April  26, 1566.  Her  body  reposes  under 
a  marble  mausoleum,  in  the  centre  of  the  choir  of  the  great 
chapel  of  Anet,  which  she  had  herself  erected. 

Wraxall's  History  of  the  House  of  Valois — Bayle's  Historical* 
Dictionary— History  of  France* 


PORCIA. 

Porcia,  the  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica,  inherited  the  vir* 
tues  and  the  magnanimity  of  her  father.  She  strengthened  her 
mind,  and  cultivated  her  understanding,  by  the  study  of  philo* 
sophy.  She  married  Bibulus,  and,  after  his  death,  gave  her 
hand  to  Brutus,  of  whom  she  was  worthy,  and  to  whom  she 
proved  her  fidelity  and  courage.  Having  observed  that  her 
husband  appeared  to  be  meditating  some  important  enter- 
prise, she  was  solicitous  to  share  in  his  glory,  or  in  his  cares, 
and  to  deserve  his  confidence,  which  she  resolved  not  to  ask 
till  she  had  made  trial  of  her  oVn  fortitude.  With  this  view, 
she  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on  her  thigh,  the  pain  of  which, 
added  to  the  loss  of  blood,  brought  on  a  dangerous  malady. 
She  carefully  concealed  for  some  time  the  cause  of  her  illness ; 
till,  observing  her  husband  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  con- 
cern on  her  account,  she  seized  this  opportunity  of  addressing 
him.   As  the  daughter  of  Cato,  she  told  him,  she  had  a  claim 
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to  expect,  not  merely  the  common  courtesies  and  civilities  of 
an  ordinary  wife  or  concubine,  but  to  share  in  the  thoughts 
and  counsels,  in  the  good  and  evil  fortune,  of  her  husband:  ' 
and  that,  whatever  weakness  might  be  imputed  to  her  sex,  her  * 
birth,  education,  and  honourable  connexions,  had  strengthened 
her  mind,  and  formed  her  to  superior  qualities.  But,  though 
the  daughter  of  Cato,  and  the  wife  of  Brutus,  titles  in  which 
she  gloried,  she  had  not  boasted  of  her  fortitude,  but  upon 
trial,  that  had  proved  her  invincible  to  pain  and  inconvenience. 
Having  thus  spoken,  she  discovered  to  Brutus  her  wound,  and 
related  the  cause  in  which  it  had  originated. 

Brutus,  affected,  and  struck  with  tenderness  and  admira- 
tion, raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  implored  the  gods  to  as* 
sist  his  ^enterprise,  that  he  might  live  to  prove  himself  worthy 
a  wife  like  Porcia.  He  then  imparted  to  her  the  project  of 
freeing  R»me,  and  restoring  the  republic,  by  the  death  of  - 
Julius  Caesar* 

The  courage  which  had  sustained  the  daughter  of  Cato 
under  her  own  sufferings,  deserted  her  in  the  danger  of  .her 
husband.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  assassination  of  Caesar, 
Porcia,  previous  to  its  execution,  sunk  under  the  agitation  of 
her  spirits :  she  was  seized  with  a  succession  of  fainting  (its, 
when  her  attendants,  believing  her  dead,  abandoned  them* 
selves  to  grief  and  lamentation.  The  rumour  of  her  death 
reached  Brutus,  who,  notwithstanding  his  grief  and  concern, 
shrunk  not  from  the  purpose  he  had  undertaken.  Caesar  fell,  a 
victim  to  a  virtuous,  but  mistaken  patriotism:  a  combination 
of  causes  had  conspired  to  the  ruin  of  the  republic,  and  £o  the 
subjugation  of  the  Roman  people,  which  the  death  of  an  indi- 
vidual was  insufficient  to  counteract. 

Brutus,  perceiving  he  had  failed  in  the  end  for  which . 
means  so  questionable  had  been  adopted,  resolved  to  leave 
Italy :  passing  by  land  through  Lucania  to  £lea,  by  the  sea- 
side, he  there  took  leave  of  m  wife,  it  being  judged  necessary 
that  she  should  return  to  Rome.  The  daughter  of  Cato,  strug- 
gling with  her  feelings,  assumed  on  this  separation  an  appear- 
ance of  firmness;  but  a  picture  which  hung  on  the  wall,  repre- 
senting the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  accidentally 
meeting  her  eyes,  overcame  her  resolution.  Gazing  earnestly 
4>n  the  figure  of  Hector,  delivering  the  young  Astyanax  into 
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the  10-018  of  his  mother,  she  melted  into  tenderness  and  tears. 
A  friend  to  Brutus,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion,  repeat* 
ed  from  Homer  the  address  of  the  Trojan  princess  to  her 
husband: 

„       "  Be  careful,  Hector*  for  with  thee  my  all\ 
My  father,  mother*  brother,  husband,  fall." 

Brutus  replied,  smiling,  '  I  must  not  answer  Porcia  in  the 
*ords  of  Hector  to  Andromache, 

"  Mind  you  your  wheel,  and  to  your  maids  give  law." 

For,  if  the  weakness  of  her  frame  seconds  not  her  mind,  in 
courage,  in  activity,  in  concern  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
for  the  welfare' of  her  country,  she  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  us/ 
When  Porcia  was  informed  that  her  husband  had  fallen  by 
his  own  hand,  she  determined  not  to  survive  him.  Being 
watched  by  her  friends,  who  sought  to  prevent  her  fatnl  pur* 
pose,  she  snatched  burning  coals  from  the  fire,  and  held  them 
in  her  mouth  till  they  produced  suffocation* 

Plutarch's  Lives— Bayle's  Historical  Dictionary. 
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MbDEstfo  Pozzo,  born  at  Venice,  1555,  and  left  early  ail 
orphan,  was  educated  in  the  convent  of  St.  Martha  of  Venice, 
tyhere  she  studied  Latin  and  poetical  composition.  She  pos* 
sessed  extraordinary  powers  of  memory,  and  was  able  to  repeat 
literally  the  sermons  on  which  she  was  obliged  to  attend.  She 
married  Philip  de  Georgiis,  with  whom  she  lived  happily 
twenty  years,  and  died  in  child-bed,  1592.  She  was  the  authof 
of  an  Italian  poem,  entitled  "  Fbridoro;"  also  of  a  poem  upon 
the  passion  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  She  published  a  prose 
composition,  entitled  "  De  Merita  delle  Donne"  in  which  she 
contended  for  sexual  equality.  Liber  publications,  she  assumed 
the  name  of  Mbderata  Fonte.^  Her  book  On  the  Merit  of 
Women  appeared  not  till  after  her  death.  Her  husband  raised 
a  monument  to  her  memory,  on  which  was  engraven  a  Latin 
epitaph  in  her  praise.  N.  di  Lorzi,  her  daughter,  wrote  a  pre* 
face  to  her  works.  A  panegyric  oh  her  learning  and  talents  is 

*  Moderata  answers  to  Modesto,  and  Fonte  to  Poazo. 
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•Inserted  by  Peter  Paul  Ribera,  in  his  "  Theatre  of  Learned 

Women."  She  is  also  mentioned  by  father  Hilarion  de  Coste, 

in  his  "Ebges  des  Dames  IUustres" 

Bayle's  Historical  Dictionary,  &c. 
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Pr axilla,  a  Sycionian  dithyrambic  poetess,  is  said  to  have 
flourished  in  the  32d  Olympiad;  and  is  reckoned  among  the 
nine  most  celebrated  lyrics.  There  is  a  work  of  hers  entitled 
"Metrum  PraxilleumJ* 


PROBA. 


Proba  (Valeria  Falconia),  was  the  wife  of  Adelphus  the 

Roman  proconsul,  in  the  reigns  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius, 

junior.  She  composed  a  Virgilian  cento  upon  the  Books  of  the 

Did  and  New  Testament,  which  was  printed  at  Frankfort, 

1541.  She  also  wrote  an  epitaph  upon  her  husband. 

Biograpkium  Foemineum. 


RENATA, 

DUTCHESS  OF  FERRARA. 


Ren  at  a,  daughter  of  Lewis  XII.  and  of  Anne  of  Bretagne, 
was  born  at  Blois,  October  25, 1510.  In  1513,  she  was  engaged 
to  Charles  of  Austria;  and,  in  1515,  promised  to  Joachim 
marquis  of  Brandenburg;  but,  in  1527,  she  was  married  to 
Hercules  d'Este,  the  second  of  that  name,  duke  of  Perrara  and 
of  Modena.  She  is  said  to  have  possessed  "  a  refined  and  deli- 
cate wit;"  and  to  have  acquired,  without  difficulty,  the  most 
abstruse  sciences.  M •  Varillas  declares,  that  she  had  great  eru- 
dition, that  she  excelled  in  every  branch  of  the  mathematics, 
particularly  in  astronomy.  Her  person  was  somewhat  deform- 
ed: but  elegant  manners,  and  a  graceful  and  flowing  eloquence, 
more  than  compensated  for  this  disadvantage.  She  bore  to  her 
husband  five  beautiful  children.  She  was  no  less  distinguished 
for  learning  and  talents,  than  for  her  virtues  and  attachment  to 
the  Reformation.  It  is  said  by  Varillas,  that  Calvin  was  acces- 
sary to  the  conversion  of  this  princess  from  the  errors  of  the 
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church  of  Rome;  but  it  is  believed  that  Marot,  who  had  before4 
been  a  refugee  in  her  court,  had  a  still  greater  influence  over 
her  mind  and  principles.  Resentment  for  the  ill  offices  which 
her  father  had  received  from  the  papal  court,  might  probably, 
as  alleged  by  Brantome,  lay  the  foundation  for  her  abjuration 
of  popery.     • 

In  the  year  1559  she  lost  her  husband,  whose  neglect  and 
infidelities  she  had  supported  with  exemplary  mildness.  In 
1560  she  left  Italy,  on  the  account  of  her  religion,  where  she 
had  been  permitted,  as  a  princess  of  the  blood,  to  profess  Ru- 
guenotism.  She  retired  to  her  castle  at  M  ontargis,  where  she 
afforded  protection  and  an  asylum  to  the  reformed,  who  flocked 
to  her  from  all  quarters. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  who  had  married  her  daughter,  Anne 
d'£ste,  sent  John  de  Sourches  Milicovne,  with  four  troops  of 
horse,  in  1569,*  who  summoned  her  to  deliver  to  him  the  chiefs 
of  the  factions,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Montargis,  threatening, 
in  case  of  her  refusal,  to  bring  his  cannon  before  the  castle 
and  take  them  by  force.  *  Take  care  what  yo,u  do,'  replied  the 
spirited  Renata,  *  and  learn  that  the  king  only  hath  a  right  to 
command  me.  Should  you  proceed  to  extremities,  I  will  my* 
self  stand  in  the  breach,  and  try  if  you  will  dare  to  murder  the 
daughter  of  a  king,  whose  death  heaven  and  earth  will  avenge 
upon  you,  and  upon  your  children.'  Checked  by  her  resolution, 
John  de  Sourches  desisted  from  his  purpose* 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  represented  to  the  dutchess,  by 
the  duke  of  Alen^on,  that  her  castle  being  a  harbour  for  here- 
tics, where  plots  against  his  majesty  Were  daily  devised, 
she  must  either  send  from  her  the  Huguenot  ministers,  and 
forbear  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  Or  depart  to  some  other 
abode.  To  this  she  answered, ( that  she  was  too  nearly  related 
to  the  crown  to  treat  it  with  disrespect;  that  the  persons  with 
her  were  a  poor  harmless  people,  who  troubled  not  themselves 
with  the  affairs  of  the  state ;  that  she.  would  not  quit  a  place 
that  belonged  to  her,  and  in  which  she  was  resolved  to  live  and 
die,  even  in  the  exercise  of  that  religion  which  the  king  had 
permitted  her  to  profess.*     She   was,  however,  afterwards 

* 

•  Some  historians  place  this  event  in  1562;  and  others,^  1569,  the  octtxtJ 

departure  of  the  protestant*. 
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obliged,  with  whatever  reluctance,  to  withdraw  her  protection 
from  the  fugitives;  and,  in  dread  of  having  an  immediate  gar- 
rison brought  into  the  town,  to  send  from  her'  castle  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  persons,  two  thirds  of  whom  were  women  and 
children.  She  dismissed  them  with  tears,  in  carts  and  travel- 
ling coaches,  which  she  had  provided  for  their  accommodation. 
These  poor  people  escaped  with  difficulty  a  stratagem  planned 
to  destroy  them  on  the  road. 

The  dutchess  had  always  manifested  a  laudable  desire  to 
succour  the  distressed.  In  Ferrara,  the  subjects  of  her  hus- 
band loved  and  praised  her  for  her  bounty  and  goodness.  She 
displayed  her  tenderness  and  compassion  more  particularly  to- 
wards her  countrymen :  every  Frenphman,  who  in  travelling 
through  Ferrara  was  exposed  to  want  or  sickness,  experienced 
her  benevolence  and  liberality.  After  the  return  of  the  duke  of 
Guise  from  Italy,  she  saved,  as  the  army  passed  through  Fer» 
rara,  more  than  ten  thousand  of  the  French  from  perishing  by 
want  and  hardships.  Her  steward  representing  to  her  the  enor* 
xnous  sums  which  her  bounty  thus  expended ; '  What,'  replied 
she,  *  would  you  have  me  do?  These  are  my  countrymen, 
who  would  have  been  my  subjects,  but  for  the  vile  Salic-law,'* 
During  the  civil  wars  in  France,  when  retired  into  her  city 
and  castle  of  Montargis,  she  received  and  supported  numbers 
of  distressed  persons,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes 
and  estates. 

"  I  myself,9'  says  Brantome, "  during  the  second  period  of 
these  troubles,  when  the  forces  of  Gascogne,  consisting  of  eight 
thousand  men,  headed  by  Messrs.  De  Terrides  and  De  M on* 
sales,  were  marching  towards  the  king,  and  passing  by  Mon- 
targis, stopped,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  pay  my  respects  to  her;  I 
myself  saw  in  her  castle  above  three  hundred  protestants,  who 
had  fled  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  An  old  steward, 
whom  I  had  known  at  Ferrara  and  in  France,  protested  to  me, 
that  she  fed  daily  more  than 'three  hundred  people,  who  had 
taken  refuge  with  her." 

It  is  also  related  by  the  same  author,  that  when  the  prince 
of  Conde  was  imprisoned  at  Orleans,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Francis,  she  came  from  Ferrara  to  court,  to  inter- 
cede for  his  release:  she  was,  on  this  occasion,  met  by  the 
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king  and  his  train,  and  received  with  honour  and  respect*  She 
expressed  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  her  son-in-law,  in  strong 
terms,  her  concern  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  prince  ;  adding, 
4  that  whoever  had  advised  the  young  king  to  this  measure  was 
very  reprehensible ;  that  it  was  no  small  matter  to  treat  in  this 
manner  a  prince  of  the  blood.'  This  incident  is  also  mentioned 
by  Thuanus.  "  Having  come  to  Orleans,"  says  he,  speaking 
of  this  princess,  "  to  compliment  the  king,  after  deploring  the 
melancholy  aspect  of  his  affairs,  she  warmly  reprimanded  the 
duke  of  Guise,  respecting  the  imprisonment  of  the  prince  of 
Conde ;  declaring,  that  had  she  arrived  earlier  she  would  have 
prevented  it,  and  advising  him  for  the  future  to  use  more  mo- 
deration towards  princes  oP the  blood:  she  added,  that  this 
wound  would  not  soon  heal ;  and  that  few  men  had  prospered, 
who,  without  provocation,  offered  violence  to  thos  e  allied  to 
kings."  Notwithstanding  the  interest  she  took  in  the  prince  of 
Conde,  she  afterwards  broke  with  him,  disapproving  of  tho 
Huguenots  taking  up  arms. 

Henry  II.  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara  had  in  vain  used  every 
method  to  engage  the  dutchess  to  relinquish  the  cause  she  had 
espoused,  and  to  abjure  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers.  She 
resisted  with  equal  firmness  their  persuasions  and  menaces.  A 
curious  account  has  been  published  by  M.  Laboureur,  respect* 
ing  the  commission  given  by  Henry  II.  to  Dr.  Oriz,  one  of 
the  pope's  penitentiaries,  whom  he  sent  to  Ferrara  to  convert 
the  dutchess.  He  was  ordered  to  inform  her,  *  that  the  king 
had,  to  his  inexpressible  sorrow,  learned  that  she  had  suffered 
herself  to  be  entangled  in  the  labyrinth  of  those  wicked  and 
damnable  opinions,  which  are  repugnant  to  the  holy  faith. 
That,  could  he  hear  of  her  reconciliation  with  the  church,  and 
that  she  had  returned  to  true  obedience,  it  would  afford  him 
not  less  satisfaction  and  joy,  than  were  he  to  see  her  raised 
from  death  to  life.  But  that  if,  instead  of  treading  in  the  foot- 
steps of  her  progenitors,  who*by  their  exemplary  zeal  had  pro* 
tected  the  holy  catholic  faith,  she  still  remained  stubborn  and 
obstinate,  nothing  could  more  offend  and  displease  the  king; 
who,  in  that  case,  would  be  obliged  wholly  to  forget  the  re* 
spect  and  duties  of  a  kinsman;  as  nothing  was  so  odious  to 
him  as  those  reprobate  sects,'  of  which  he  declared  himself  the 
mortal  enemy.    Should  these  remonstrances  fail  to  produce 
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the  desired  effect,  Dr.  Oriz  had  orders  to  preach  before  the 
dutchess  on  polemical  questions,  which  she  and  her  household 
should  be  compelled  to  attend.  Should  the  lady,  after  these 
methods  had  been  pursued  some  days,  still  prove  contumacious, , 
the  doctor  was  to  declare,  before  the  duke  her  husband, 4  that  it 
was  the  will  of  his  majesty,  that  he  should  separate  his  dutchess 
from  all  company  and  conversation,  by  immuring  her  in  some 
place  at  a  distance  from  her  children,  from  her  friends,  and  those 
of  her  servants,  of  whatever  nation,  who  were  suspected  of  here- 
sies and  false  doctrines.  That  such  delinquents  should  be  brought 
to  justice,  and,  after  sentence  passed  upon  them,  be  delivered 
over  to  exemplary  punishment.' 

All  these  sagacious  methods  of  convincing  the  judgments  of 
the  dutchess  and  her  household  proved  abortive:  she  persevered 
in  her  heretical  opinions;  in  consequence  of  which  an  alienation, 
for  a  period,  ensued  between  her  and  the  duke,  who  took  from 
her  the  education  of  her  children.  Her  daughter,  Anne  d'Este, 
notwithstanding  these  rigorous  proceedings,  betrayed  a  predilec- 
tion for  the  new  doctrines :  her  mother,  who  had  caused  her  to 
be  instructed  in  the  sciences,  had  given  her  for  the  companion  of 
her  studies  Olympia  Fulvia  Morata,  a  young  woman  of  talents, 
who  afterwards  imbibed  the  Lutheran  faith.  John  Sinapius,  a 
man  of  eminence,  was  their  tutor.  The  dutchess,  in  placing 
Olympia  with  her  daughter,  wished  to  inspire  her  with  a  gene- 
rous emulation.  This  young  woman  lived  several  years  at  court 
greatly  esteemed.  From  her  conversation,  Anne  was  led  to  ex- 
ercise her  understanding  on  theological  subjects,  and  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  new  sect  in  their  afflictions  and  persecutions. 

Thuanus  informs  us,  that  Anne  d'Este,  wife  to  the  duke  of 
Guise,  who  from  her  infancy  had,  by  her  mother,  been  predis- 
posed to  the  tenets  of  the  Reformers,  a  disposition  that  had  been 
strengthened  by  her  intercourse  with  Olympia  Morata,  interced- 
ed, with  tears,  with  Catherine  of  Medicis,  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed Huguenots,  while  she  entreated  the  queen,  as  she  ten- 
dered the  welfare  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  to  divert  his  majesty 
from  shedding  innocent  blood.  Yet  this  princess,  during  the 
League,  was  zealous  against  the  protestants;  family  interest, 
and  the  assassination  of  her  husband,  having  combined  to  effect 
a  change  in  her  feelings. 

The  dutchess,  her  mother,  Renata  of  Farrara,  died  at  Mon- 
targis,  June  12th,  1575,  in  the  profession  of  the  protestant  faith* 

Bayle's  Historical  Dictionary— Biographium  Fcemineum,  See. 
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ANNE  DE  ROHAN. 

Anne,  daughter  of  Renatus  de  Rohan,  and  of  Catherine  de 
Parthenai,  heiress  of  the  house  of  Soubise,  and  sister  to  the  duke 
of  Rohan,  was  not  less  distinguished  for  her  virtues  and  talents 
than  for  her  illustrious  descent.  She  was  the  support  of  the  re* 
formed  religion  during  the  civil  wars  of  Lewis  XIII.  in  which 
period  she  sustained  with  heroic  constancy  the  hardships  of  the 
siege  of  Rochelle;  when  the  inhabitants  lived  three  months  on  the 
flesh  of  horses,  and  four  ounces  of  bread  per  day.  Anne  and 
her  mother  refused  to  be  comprehended  in  the  capitulation, 
choosing  rather  to  remain  prisoners  of  war*  She  was  celebrated 
among  her  party  for  her  piety  and  courage,  and  generally  res- 
pected for  her  learning  and  capacity.  She  was  also  admired  for 
her  poetical  talents ;  particularly  for  a  poem  written  on  the  death 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  She  studied  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
original  language,  and  used  in  her  devotions  the  Hebrew  Psalms. 
She  died  unmarried,  September  20,  1646,  at  Paris,  in  the  sixty- 
second  year  of  her  age.  The  celebrated  Anna  Maria  Shurman 
addressed  some  letters  to  this  lady,  which  are  in  the  collection  of 

her  works. 

Bayle's  Historical  Dictionary,  &c. 


MARIE  ELEONORE  DE  ROHAN. 

This  lady,  celebrated  for  her  piety  and  her  talents,  was  the 
daughter  of  Hercule  de  Rofyan-Guemene  duke  de  Montbazon. 
She  was  born  in  1628,  and  educated  in  a  convent,  where  she 
contracted  a  predilection  for  the  monastic  life.  Of  high  birth  .and 
fortunes,  beautiful  and  accomplished,  the  young  Eleonore,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  withstood  the  solicitations  of  her  friends, 
the  tears  of  her  father,  and  the  allurements  of  the  world,  to 
devote  herself  to  a  studious  and  secluded  life.  She  was  professed 
in  the  benedictine  convent  at  Montargis,  where,  by  her  virtues, 
the  sweetness  of  her  manners,  her  genius,  and  her  talents,  she 
extorted  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  community.  She  was 
soon  after  named  abbess  La  Trinite  de  Caen.  This  dignity  her 
humility  led  her  to  decline,  till  compelled  to  accept  it  by  the  en- 
treaties of  the  superiors  of  the  convent.  Without  ambition,  she 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  her  charge  with  gentleness,  propriety,  and 
wisdom.  Her  heart  was  tender,  susceptible,  and  kind;  her  tern- 
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per  dweet  and  modest;  her  mind  elevated,  sublime,  and  firm,  6f 
which  she  gave  singular  proofs  in  maintaining  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  abbey. 

The  air  of  the  sea,  near  which  the  convent  was  situated, 
being  unfavourable  to  her  health,  she  became  languid  and  weak: 
her  physicians  declared  that  a  change  of  air  only  could  restore 
hen  On  this  occasion  she  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to 
exchange  her  abbey  for  that  of  Malnoue,  near  Paris.  Her  distress 
on  her  separation  from  her  charge,  to  whom  she  was  affection* 
ately  attached,  was  affecting  and  extreme.  Incapable  of  speaking, 
she  embraced  them  with  tenderness,  and  bedewed  them  with  her 
tears.  Attestations  of  the  piety  and  virtue  of  our  amiable  en- 
thusiast were  sent  to  Rome,  where  a  declaration  was  made  by 
the  pope  of  his  intention  to  canonise  so  young  and  so  exemplary 
an  abbess. 

In  1669,  madame  de  Rohan  was  solicited  by  the  religious  of 
the  Benedictines  de  Notre  Dame  de  Consolation  du  Chasae-midi^ 
to  take  upon  her  the  government  of  their  community ;  to  which 
request,  without  neglecting  the  management  of  De  Malnoue,  she 
was  induced  to  consent.  In  the  intervals  of  her  duties,  she  ex- 
ercised her  talents,  and  applied  herself  to  study.  She  composed, 
under  the  title  of  *'  Morale  de  Salomon"  a  Paraphrase  on  the 
Proverbs,  a  Discourse  on  Wisdom,  and  various  other  tracts,  in 
which  proofs  were  manifested  of  a  superior  understanding.  It 
was  said  of  this  lady,  **  que  le  sang  des  rots  avott  trouve  en  elle 
une  ante  royale."  To  the  modesty  and  softness  of  her  own  sex, 
she  united  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  other.  She  died  1681, 
in  the  convent  Du  ChasserMidi,  generally  beloved,  and  sincerely 
regretted. 

Anne  Thicknesses  Sketch  of  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  the  Ladies 
of  France. — Dictionnaire  Historique  des  Femme  Cc'lttaee*. 
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In  favour  of  the  liberal  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  women, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  at  no  period  of  English  history  docs 
there  appear  to  have  been  greater  attentipn  paid  to  the  culture 
of  the  female  mind,  than  during  the  age  of  Elizabeth;  and  at  no 
time  has  there  existed  a  greater  number  of  amiable  and  respecta- 
ble women.  Even  the  domestic  affections  and  appropriate  virtues 
,of  the  sex,  modesty,  prudence,  and  conjugal  fidelity,  far  from 
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being  superseded  by  study  and  the  liberal  sciences,  are,  on  the 
contrary,  both  strengthened  and  embellished*  <  The  habits  of  re- 
flection and  retirement  which  grow  out  of  the  exercise  of  the 
understanding,  are  equally  favourable  to  virtue  and  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  heart.  While  the  mind,  by.  seeking  resources  in 
itself,  acquires  a  character  of  dignity  and  independence,  a  senti- 
ment of  grandeur  and  generosity  is  communicated  to  its  affections 
and  sympathies.  Dissipation  and  frivolous  pursuits,  by  enfeebling 
the  understanding,  have  a  tendency  to  harden  and  to  narrow  the 
heart*  If  the  concentrated  passions  of  stronger  minds,  and  these 
examples  among  women  are  rare,  have  sometimes  been  produc- 
tive of  fatal  effects,  an  impressive  and  affecting  lesson,  as  in  the 
a ublimer  devastations  of  nature,  may  be  derived  even  from  their 
failures.  But  the  being  restless  in  the  pursuit  of  novelty,  irritable, 
dependent,  unstable,  -and  vain,  who  lives  only  to  be  amused, 
become  necessarily  selfish  and  worthless,  the  contempt  and  bur- 
den of  society,  the  reproach  of  one  sex  and  the  scorn  of  the 
other,  Among  women  distinguished  for  their  virtues  and  ac- 
quirements, in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  three  daughters  of  sir 
Thomas  More  hold  an  elevated  rank. 

Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  More,  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  and  of  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Colte 
of  Newhall,  Essex,  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year  1508.  She 
received,  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  a  learned  education,  while 
men  of  the  first  literary  reputation  were  procured  by  her  father 
for  her  preceptors.  The  following  interesting  and  patriarchal 
description  of  the  family  of  the  chancellor,  is  given  by  Erasmus. 
44  More,1'  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, "  has  built,  near  London, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  (Chelsea,)  a  commodious  house, 
where  he  converses  affably  with  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife, 
his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  his  three  daughters  and  their  hus- 
bands, with  eleven  grandchildren.  There  is  no  man  living  so 
fond  of  his  children,  or  who  possesses  a  more  excellent  temper. 
You  would  call  his  house  the  academy  of  Plato.  But  I  should 
do  it  an  injury  by  such  a  comparison:  it  is  rather  a  school  of 
christian  goodness ;  in  which  piety,  virtue,  and  the  liberal  sciences, 
are  studied  by  every  individual  of  the  family.  No  wrangling,  or 
intemperate  language,  is  ever  heard;  no  one  is  idle;  the  disci- 
pline of  the  household  is  courtesy  and  benevolence.  Every  one 
performs  his  duty  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  &c."  What  a 
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charming  picture,  contrasted  with  modern  seminaries  of  vanity 
and  dissipation! 

Margaret  the  eldest  daughter  of  this  amiable  family,  was 
more  peculiarly  distinguished  for  her  talents  and  genius.  Dr. 
Clement,  and  Mr.  William  Gonell,  who  ranked  with  the  most 
celebrated  linguists  of  the  age,  wer^  her  tutors  in  the  languages* 
from  Mr.  Drue,  Mr.  Nicolas,  and  Mr.  Richard  Hart,  she  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Under  thq  care  of 
these  gentlemen,  she  became  mistress  of  the  Greek  and  Latin; 
and  made  considerable  progress  in  astronomy,  philosophy,  phy- 
sics, logic,  rhetoric,  music,  and  arithmetic.  Sir  Thomas,  to 
whom  all  his  children  were  dear,  regarded  his  eldest  daughter,  in 
whose  attainments  and  powers  he  felt  a  laudable  pride,  with  pe- 
culiar tenderness.  She  is  said  to  have  written  a  pure  and  elegant 
Latin  style:  her  father  delighted  in  holding  with  her  an  epistolary 
correspondence:  some  of  her  letters,. which  he  communicated  in 
confidence  to  persons  of  the  most  distinguished  abilities  and 
learning,  received  high  and  just  praise.  The  erudition  and  talents 
of  these  admirable  sisters  were  celebrated,  in  a  Latin  epigram,  by 
Mr.  John  Leland  the  antiquarian  poet.  The  affection  of  the 
chancellor  for  his  daughter  Margaret,  is  particularly  mentioned 
in  Mr.  More's  Life  of  sir  Thomas,  and  in  Lewis's  edition  of 
the  same  Life,  by  Roper. 

During  the  extraordinary  malady  called  the  sweating-sickness, 
which  commenced  in  the  army  of  Henry  VII.  1483,  and,  spread- 
ing Its  contagious  influence  to  London,  appeared  again  at  inter- 
vals, five  times,  till  1528,  Margaret  was  seized  with  this  disor- 
der: her  father,  while  her  recovery  was  doubtful,  abandoned 
himself  to  the  most  violent  sorrow ;  and  protested,  on  her  resto- 
ration to  health,  that  had  the  malady  proved  fatal,  it  was  his 
determination  to  have  resigned  all  business,  and  for  ever  to  have 
abjured  the  world. 

In  1528,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  her  age,  Margaret  gave  her 
hand  to  William  Roper,  esq.  of  Well-hall,  Eltham  in  Kent,  a 
man  of  talents  and  learning,  amiable,  and  accomplished,  whose 
congenial  qualities  had  united  him  with  the  family  of  the  chan- 
cellor, by  the  most  cordial  and  indissoluble  ties.  The  young  cou- 
ple continued  to  live  at  Chelsea,  with  the  family,  till  its  worthy 
head,  after  being  taken  into  custody,  was  confined  in  the  Tower. 
Two  sons  and  three  daughters  were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage, 
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whose  education  was  superintended  by  their  mother  with  the 
mo6t  assiduous  care*  Drs.  Cole  and  Christopherson,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Chichester,  men  eminent  for  their  skill  as  Grecians, 
were  procured  by  Mrs.  Roper,  as  preceptors  to  her  children. 
This  lady  corresponded,  and  was  personally  acquainted,  with 
Erasmus,  the  restorer  of  learning,  by  whom  she  was  styled, 
Britannia  deem,  and  in  whdse  estimation  she  held  a  high  place. 
Sir  Thomas  having  presented  to  Erasmus  a  valuable  picture, 
drawn  by  Hans  Holbein,  in  which  he  was  himself  represented, 
surrounded  by  his  children,  Erasmus  returned  his  acknowledg- 
ments in  a  Latin  epistle,  which  he  addressed  to  Margaret.  In 
his  letter  he  expresses  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  receiving  a  re* 
presentation  of  a  family  which  he  so  truly  respected;  and  more 
especially  that  of  a  lady,  whose  resemblance  could  not  be  beheld 
without  being  reminded  of  her  excellent  and  admirable  qualities. 
Margaret  replied  to  this  compliment  in  an  elegant  Latin  epistle ; 
in  which,  after  expressing  her  pleasure  in  the  satisfaction  the 
picture  had  afforded  to  her  learned  friend,  she  acknowledges  him 
as  an  instructor  to  whom  she  should  ever  feel  herself  grateful. 

At  different  periods,  Erasmus  addressed  himself  also  to  her 
sisters,  Elizabeth  and  Cecilia;  but  Margaret,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated some  hymns  of  !Prudentius,  appears  to  have  been  his  favou- 
rite. Having,  in  the  early  part  of  her  life,  applied  herself  to  the 
languages,  she  now  prosecuted,  with  no  less  assiduity,  the  study 
of  philosophy,  of  the  sciences,  of  physics,  and  of  theology.  Hie 
two  latter  branches  of  knowledge  were  more  particularly  recom- 
mended to  her  by  her  father.  Till  this  period,  her  life  glided  on 
serenely,  a  calm  unruffled  stream,  in  the  acquisition  of  science, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  her  family.  It  became  now  agitated  and 
perturbed,  by  the  tragical  fate  of  her  beloved  and  invaluable  father. 

The  chancellor,  having  disapproved  the  conduct  of  Henry 
VIII.  in  the  business  of  his  divorce  from  Catherine,  his  first 
wife,  thought  proper  to  resign  the  seals,  and  incurred,  by  this 
measure,  the  displeasure  of  a  capricious  tyrant.  Sir  Thomas, 
living  under  (he  same  roof  and  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  die 
expenses  of  which  he  had  hitherto  defrayed  from  his  revenue, 
knew  not  how,  on  the  resignation  of  his  office,  to  support  the 
idea  of  a  separation  from  them.  Having  assembled  his  children 
together,  he  advised  with  them  respecting  the  measures  which 
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it  would  be  necessary  to  pursue:  and,  while  they  listened  to  him 
in  mournful  and  respectful  silence,  thus  addressed  them:  a  I  have 
been  brought  up  at  Oxford,  at  an  inn  of  Chancery,  at  Lincoln's 
inn,  and  in  the  king's  court,  from  the  lowest  degree  to  the  high- 
est; and  yet  have  I,  in  yearly  revenues,  at  this  present  time,  litde 
left  me  above  one  hundred  pounds  a-year.  If  therefore  we  con- 
tinue to  live  together,  we  must  all  become  contributors.  But  my 
counsel  is,  that  we  descend  not  to  the  lowest  fare  first:  we  will 
not  yet  comply  with  Oxford  fare,  nor  that  of  New-inn ;  but  we 
will  begin  with  Lincoln's-inn  diet,  where  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction live  very  agreeably.  And,  should  we  find  ourselves  inca- 
pacitated from  living  thus  the  first  year,  we  will,  the  next,  con- 
form ourselves  to  that  of  Oxford.  Should  our  purses  not  even 
allow  us  that,  we  may  afterwards,  with  bag  and  wallet,  go  and 
beg  together,  hoping,  that,  for  pity,  some  good  people  will  give 
us  their  charity;  and,  at  every  man's  door,  we  will  sing  a  naive 
regnia,  whereby  we  shall  still  keep  company,  and  be  merry  to- 
gether." This  excellent  family  was  soon  after  dispersed;  but 
Margaret  and  her  husband  still  continued  to  reside  near  their 
father. 

Sir  Thomas  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  the  pros- 
pect now  became  darker;  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  abbot  of  Westminster,  whence,  continuing  inflexible,  he  was 

.  removed  to  the  Tower.  Overwhelmed  with  grief,  his  daughter 
was,  through  incessant  importunity,  at  length  allowed  to  visit 
him :  admitted  to  his  presence,  she  left  no  argument,  expostu- 
lation, or  intreaty  unessayed,  to  induce  him  to  relent  from  his 
purpose.  But  her  eloquence,  her  tenderness,  and  her  tears,  pro- 
ved alike  ineffectual;  the  principles  and  constancy  of  this  great, 
but  unfortunate  man,  were  not  to  be  shaken.  Margaret,  less 
tenacious,  or  less  bigotted,  had  herself  taken  the  oath,  with  the 
following  reservation — u  As  for  as  would  stand  with  the  law  of 
God? 

The  family,  on  this  affecting  occasion,  seem  again,  from  a 

-  letter  addressed  by  Mrs.  Roper  to  her  father,  to  have  assembled 
at  Chelsea.  "  What  think  you,  my  most  dear  father,"  says  she, 

"  doth  comfort  us,  in  this  your  absence,  at  Chelsea?  Surely,  the 

remembrances  of  your  manner  of  life  passed  among  us,  your 
holy  conversation,  your  wholesome  counsels,  your  examples  of 

virtue;  of  which  there  is  hope,  that  they  do  not  only  persevere 
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with  you,  but  that  they  are,  by  God's  grace,  much  more  increa- 
sed." During  the  imprisonment  of  sir  Thomas,  a  frequent  inter- 
course  of  letters  passed  between  hiiri  and  this  beloved  daughter; 
and,  when  deprived  of  pen  and  ink,  he  contrived  to  write  to  her 
with  a  coal.  These  letters  are  of  an  affectiug  nature  and  are  prin- 
ted at  the  conclusion  of  the  works  of  sir  Thomas  More,  pub- 
lished by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Rastell:  many  of  them  are  also  reprin- 
ted by  the  last  editor  of  the  Life  of  sir  Thomas,  Mr.  Roper,  1731. 
It  is  related  by  Dr.  Knight,  in  his  life  of  Erasmus,  that  sen- 
tence having  been  passed  on  the  chancellor,  his  daughter,  as  he 
was  returning  towards  the  Tower,  rushing  through  the  populace 
and  guards,  threw  herself  upon  his  neck,  and,  without  speaking, 
in  a  stupor  of  despair,  strained  him  closely  in  her  arms.  Even 
the  guards,  at  this  affecting  scene,  melted  into  compassion,  while 
the  fortitude  of  the  illustrious  prisoner  nearly  yielded.  *  My  dear 
Margaret,'  said  he, 4  submit  with  patience,  grieve  no  longer  for 
me,  it  is  the  will  of  God,  and  must  be  borne.'  Tenderly  embracing 
her,  he  withdrew  himself  from  her  arms.  He  had  not  proceeded 
many  paces,  when  she  again  rushed  towards  him;  again,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  sorrow  more  eloquent  than  words,  threw  herself  on 
his  bosom.  Tears  flowed  down  the  venerable  cheeks  of  sir  Tho- 
mas, while  he  gazed  on  her  with  tender  earnestness;  yet  his 
heroic  purpose  continued  unmoved.  Having  intreated  her  prayers 
for  him,  he  bade  her  affectionately  farewel,  while  every  specta- 
tor dissolved  in  tender  sympathy. 

The  cares  of  Margaret  extended  to  the  lifeless  remains  of 
.  her  beloved  parent:  by  her  interests  and  exertions,  his  body  was, 
after  his  execution,  interred  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter's  advincula, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Tower;  and  was  afterwards  removed, . 
according  to  the  appointment  of  sir  Thom&s  during  his  life,  to 
the  chancel  of  the  church  at  Chelsea.  His  head,  having  remained 
fourteen  days  exposed  upon  London  bridge,  in  conformity  to 
his  sentence,  was  about  to  be  cast  into  the  Thames,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  his  daughter.  Being,  on  this  occasion,  inhumanly 
summoned  before  the  council,  she  firmly  avowed  and  justified 
her  conduc^.  This  boldness  did  not  escape  the  vengeance  of  the 
king;  she  was  committed  to  prison;  whence,  after  a  short  re- 
straint, and  vain  attempts  to  subdue  her  courage  by  menaces,  she 
was  liberated,  and  restored  to  her  husband  and  family. 

The  remainder  of  her  life  was  passed  in  domestic  retirement, 
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in  the  bosom  of  her  family,  and  in  the  education  of  her  children. 
She  is  described  by  Mr.  More,  in  his  Life  of  sir  Thomas,  as  a 
woman  of  singular  powers  and  endowments,  and  as  c;  osen  by  her 
father,  for  her  sagacity  and  prudence,  as  his  friend  and  confidant. 
She  corrected,  by  her  own  discernment,  without  the  assistance 
of  any  manuscript,  a  corruption  in  St.  Cyprian,  restoring  nervos 
scveritattS)  for  nht  vox  sever  it  aU^s  as  testified  by  Pamelion  and 
John  Coster.  She  composed  many  Latin  epistles,  poems,  and 
orations,  which  were  dispersed  among  the  learned  of  her  ac- 
quaintance. She  wrote,  in  reply  to  Quintilian,  an  oration,  in  de- 
fence of  the  rich  man,  whom  he  accuses  of  having  poisoned, 
with  certain  venemous  flowers  in  his  garden,  the  poor  man's 
bees.  This  performance  is  said  to  have  rivalled  in  eloquence  the 
production  to  which  it  was  in  answer.  Two  declamations  were 
likewise  written  by  her,  and  translated  both  by  herself  and  her 
father,  with  equal  spirit  and  eloquence,  into  Latin.  She  also  com- 
posed a  treatise,  "  Of  the  four  last  Things"  with  so  much  just- 
ness of  thought,  and  strong  reasoning,  as  obliged  sir  Thomas  to 
confess  its  superiority  to  a  discourse  in  which  he  was  himself 
employed  on  the  same  subject,  and  which,  it  is  supposed,  on 
that  account,  he  never  concluded.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Eusebius  was  translated  by  this  lady  from  the  Greek  into  Latin: 
its  publication  was  superseded  by  that  of  bishop  Christopherson, 
a  celebrated  Grecian  of  that  period.  This  labour  of  learning  was 
afterwards  translated  from  the  Latin  into  English  by  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Margaret  Roper,  who  inherited  the  talents  of  her 
mother. 

Mrs.  Roper,  whose  learning  and  genius  procured  her  the 
•  respect  and  admiration  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of 
her  country,  and  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  survived  her 
father  only  nine  years:  she  had  been  a  wife  sixteen  years,  and 
died  in  1544,  in  her  thirty-sixth  year.  In  compliance  with  her 
desire,  the  head  of  her  father  was  interred  with  her;  in  her  arms, 
as  related  by  some;  or,  according  to  others,  deposited  in  a  leaden 
box,  and  placed  upon  her  coffin.  She  was  buried  in  St.  Dun* tan's 
church,  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  in  a  vault  under  a  chapel 
joining  to  the  chancel,  the  burying-place  of  the  Roper  family. 

Her  husband  remained  a  widower  thirty-three  years  after  his 
irreparable  loss;  when  he  expired  January  4th,  1577,  and  was 
interred  with  his  beloved  wife. 
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The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  Latin  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Roper. 

u  Her  lieth  interred  William  Roper,  esq.  a  venerable  and 
worthy  man,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  late  John  Roper,  esq. 
Also,  Margaret  his  wife  (daughter  of  sir  Thomas  More,  knight, 
once  high-chancellor  of  England,)  a  woman  excellently  well  skill- 
ed in  the  Greek  and,  Latin  tongues.  The  above-mentioned  William 
Roper  succeeded  his  father,  John  Roper,  in  the  office  of  protho- 
notary  of  the  high  court  of  KingVbench;  and,  after  having  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  it  faithfully  fifty-four  years,  he  left  it  to 
his  son  Thomas.  The  said  William  Roper  was  liberal  both  in 
his  domestic  and  public  conduct.  Kind  and  compassionate  in  his 
temper,  the  support  of  the  prisoner,  the  poor,  and  the  oppressed. 
He  had  issue  by  Margaret,  his  only  wife,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  whose  children  and  grandchildren  he  lived  to  see. 
He  lost  his  wife  in  the  bloom  of  his  years,  and  lived  a  widower 
thirty-three  years.  At  length  (his  days  being  fulfilled  in  peace) 
he  died,  lamented  by  all,  in  a  good  old  age,  on  the  4th  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  of  our  redemption  1557,  and  of  his  age 
eigthy-two.* 

Ballard's  British  Ladies— Biographium  Foemineum,  &c 
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Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  Margaret  Roper,  and  grand- 
daughter of  sir  Thomas  More,  was  educated  by  her  mother, 
whose  talents  she  emulated.  Under  the  tuition  of  doctors  Cole 
and  Christopherson,  and  Mr.  John  Morwen,  a  celebrated  Gre- 
cian, she  became  mistress  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in 
which  she  composed  orations  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Morwen, 
and  translated  by  him  into  English.  She  translated  into  English 
her  mother's  Latin  version  of  Eusebius's  Church  History,  which 
she  dedicated  to  queen  Mary.  She  also  translated  a  part  of  sir 
Thomas  More's  Latin  exposition  of  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
imitating  the  style  of  her  grandfather  so  successfully,  that  her 
production  has  been  mistaken  for  an  original.  Mr.  Roger  Ascham 
styles  this  lady  an  ornament  of  the  court  and  of  her  sex.  She  was 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  queen's  privy-chamber.  She  was  twice 
married;  first  to  Mr.  Stephen  Clarke,  and,  after  his  decease,  to 
Mr.  James  Basset. 
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It  is  a  task  not  less  painful  than  difficult  to  abridge  the  me- 
moirs of  this  admirable  woman,  the  heroine  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  the  martyr  of  liberty,  to  rob  them  of  those  graces, 
that  spirit  and  interest,  that  glow  through  every  page,  and  awaken 
in  the  heart  of  the  reader  the  most  affecting  and  elevated  sen- 
timents. 

Born  in  an  obscure  station,  the  daughter  of  Gatien  Phlipon, 
an  artist,  and  of  Margaret  Bimont,  his  wife,  madame  Roland 
'  passed  her  youth  in  the  bosom  of  retirement,  occupied  in  acquir- 
ing those  virtues  and  talents  by  which  she  became  afterwards  so 
eminently  distinguished.  M.  Phlipon  was,  by  profession,  an 
engraver;  he  also  practised  painting  and  enamelling,  but  the 
heat  which  the  latter  required,  proving  prejudicial  tp  his  sight, 
he  determined  to  relinquish  it,  and  to  confine  himself  wholly  to 
the  art  of  engraving,  in  which  he  employed,  in  an  extensive 
business,  a  considerable  number  of  workmen.  By  the  desire  of 
making  a  rapid  fortune,  he  was  also  induced  to  enter  into  trade; 
to  purchase  diamonds  and  other  jewels,'  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring a  profit  by  their  sale.  Active  and  vain,  but  without  eru- 
dition, he  possessed  that  degree  of  taste  and  superficial  know- 
ledge which  an  employment  connected  with  the  arts  seldom  fails 
to  inspire,  and  which  led  him  to  court  the  acquaintance  of  pro- 
fessional men.  While  his  ambition,  kept  within  limits,  had  not 
yet  injured  his  circumstances,  he  led  a  temperate,  regular  life, 
and  piqued  himself  on  his  honour  and  commercial  punctuality. 

His  wife,  with  a  small  fortune,  brought  him  a  charming 
figure,  and  a  "  celestial  mind."*  The  eldest  of  six  children,  to 
whom  she  had  been  a  second  mother,  she  resigned,  at  six-and- 
twenty,  her  place  to  her  sister,  and  married  M.  Phlipon,  whom 
her  parents  presented  to  her  as  an  honest  man,  whose  talents 
ensured  her  subsistence,  and  whom  her  reason,  rather  than  her 
heart,  accepted.  u  It  is  a  proof  of  wisdom,"  observes  madame 
Roland,  u  to  be  able  to  contract  our  desires:  enjoyments  are 
more  rare  than  is  imagined;  but  virtue  is  never  without  its  con- 
solation. " 

Madame  Roland  was  the  second  of  seven  children,  and  the 

•  The  language  of  madams  Roland  will  be  adopted  in  thU  memoir  whene- 
rec  it  is  practicable. 
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only  one  who  survived:  her  mother  frequently  remarked,  with 
pleasure,  that,  of  all  her  children,  she  alone  had  never  caused 
her  sorrow  or  regret:  her  pregnancy  and  her  delivery  of  this 
beloved  daughter  had  been  equally  happy;  and  had  even  appear- 
ed to  contribute  towards  the  re-establish ment  of  her  health*  The 
muse  selected  by  madame  Bcsnard,  an  aunt  of  M.  Phlipon'a,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Arpajon,  to  take  the  charge  of  the  infant, 
was  a  healthy  and  well-disposed  woman,  much  esteemed  for  the 
propriety  of  her  conduct  in  an  unhappy  marriage  with  a  man  of 
brutal  temper.  Madame  Besnard  had  no  children;  her  husband 
stood  godfather  to  their  little  niece,  whom  they  both  loved  as  a 
daughter,  with  constant  and  invariable  affection.  Their  kindness 
recompensed  the  vigilance  of  the  nurse,  whose  zeal  and  success 
procured  for  her  the  friendship  of  the  whole  family  of  her 
charge.  Madame  Roland  preserved  through  life  an  affectionate 
intercourse  with  her  foster-mother,  to  whose  simple  and  tender 
tales,  of  the  little  incidents  and  frolics  of  her  infancy,  she  never 
failed  to  listen  with  patience  and  pleasure*  This  good  woman 
never  suffered  two  years  to  elapse  without  taking  a  journey  to 
Paris  to  visit  her  foster-child. 

The  little  Manon^  for  so  was  she  called,  was  brought  home 
to  her  father's  at  two  years  of  age,  a  lively  litde  brunette,  with 
dark  hair  falling  in  graceful  ringlets  over  an  animated  and  glow- 
ing  face.  The  pr.idmce  and  fine  qualities  of  madame  Phlipon 
soon  gave  her  an  ascendency  over  the  mild  and  affectionate 
temper  of  Manon,  whom  it  was  never  found  necessary  to  punish, 
otherwise  than  by  gravely  applying  to  her  the  title  of  mademoi- 
selle, which  was  substituted  by  her  mother,  with  heart-rending 
dignity,  for  kinder  and  more  familiar  appellations.  Lively  with- 
out being  turbulent,  and  of  a  reflective  temper,  Manon  desired 
only  to  be  employed,  while  she  quickly  seized  every  idea  that 
was  presented  to  her.  u  Thi*  disposition/'  says  madame  Roland, 
44  was  turned  to  so  good  »  ?n,  account,  that  I  never  remember 
having  been  taught  to  read."  "  At  four  years  old  the  business 
was  in  a  manner  completed;  all  that  was  necessary  in  future  was 
only  to  supply  me  with  books,  which,  whenever  they  were  put 
into  my  hands,  were  sure  to  engross  all  my  attention,  which 
nothing  but  a  nosegay  could  divert."  "  Under  the  tranquil 
shelter  of  my  paternal  roof,  I  was  happy,  from  my  infancy,  with 
flowers  and  books.  la  the  narrow  confines  of  a  prison,  amidst 
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chains,  imposed  by  the  most  shocking  tyranny,  I  forget  the  in* 
justice  of  men,  their  follies,  and  my  own  misfortunes,  with  books 
and  flowers." 

The  parents  of  mademoiselle  Phlipon  availed  themselves  of 
her  studious  turn,  to  put  into  her  hands  the  catechisms,  with  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments;  whitashe  learned  with  facility  every 
thing  which  was  taught  her.  Guibol,  a  painter,  whose  panegyric 
on  Poussin  obtained  the  prize  from  the  academy  at  Rouen,  fre- 
quently visited  at  M.  Phlipon's,  where  he  delighted  in  ^musing 
the  little  Manon  with  extravagant  and  marvellous  tales.  "  I  think 
I  see  him  now,"  says  she,  "  with  a  figure  bordering  on  the  gro- 
tesque, sitting  in  an  armed  chair,  taking  me  between  his  knees, 
and  making  me  repeat  the  creed  of  St.  Athanasius:  then  reward- 
ing my  compliance  with  the  story  of  Tanger;  whose  nose  was 
so  long,  that  he  was  obliged,  when  walking,  to  twist  it  round 
his  arm." 

At  seven  years  of  age  Manon  was  sent  to  the  parish  church 
to  attend  catechism,  in  order  to  prepare  her  for  confirmation. 
The  children,  on  this  occasion,  repeated,  as  their  weekly  task, 
the  epistle  and  gospel,  a  portion  of  the  catechism,  and  the  col- 
lect for  the  day.  A  young  priest  gave  them  instructions,  and 
explained  to  them  the  questions  necessary  to  the  subject.  The 
pastors  were  also  sometimes  seen  among  their  youthful  flock, 
whom  they  interrogated  respecting  the  progress  they  had  made. 
Mr.  Garet,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  accosted  Manon  on  one  of 
these  days,  in  order  to  sound  the  depth  of  her  erudition,  and  to 
display,  at  the  same  time,  his  own  sagacity.  (  How  .many  orders 
of  spirits  are  their,'  inquired  he,  with  an'  ironical  tone  and  air, 
*  in  the  celestial  hierarchy?9  *  Though  many,'  replied  the  litde. 
theologist,  with  a  smile, &  are  enumerated  in  the  preface  to  the 
Missal,  I  have  found,  from  other  books,  that  there  are  only 
nine-— angels,  archangels,  thrones,  dominions,'  &c.  She  went  on, 
marshalling  the  spirits  in  their  proper  order,  and  establishing 
her  reputation,  as  a  chosen  vessel,  among  all  the  devout  matrons 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Possibly  the  good  sense  of  madame  Phlipon  might  have 
operated  against  these  public  exhibitions,  and  lessons  of  vanity 
and  superstition,  had  not  these  ceremonies-  been  committed  to 
the  care  of  her  younger  brother,  an  ecclesiastic  belonging  to  the 
parish,  who  found,  in  the  presence  of  his  niece,  a  stimulus  to 
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persons,  above  the  inferior  ranks,  who,  by  this  example,  were 
induced  to  send  their  children  also.  The  capacity  of  mademoi- 
selle Phlipon,  and  even  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  her  ap- 
pearance, were  additional  sources  of  gratification  to  the  pride  of 
her  indulgent  parents.  At  the  distribution  of  prizes,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  mademoiselle  Phlipon  appeared  without  a  competi- 
tor; her  uncle  was  congratulated  on  the  talents  of  his  niece,  and 
obtained,  through  her  means,  greater  notice  and  distinction.  The 
eagerness  of  Munon  to  learn,  suggested  to  her  uncle  the  idea  of 
teaching  her  Latin;  while,  delighted  with  a  new  study,  she  re- 
ceived his  instructions  with  ardour.  At  home,  masters  for  geo- 
graphy, for  writing,  for  music,  for  dancing,  were  provided  for 
her:  she  received  from  her  father  also  lessons  in  drawing. 
Amidst  these  various  occupations  she  still  found  time  for  her 
lessons  and  her  books:  rising  at  five  in  the  morning,  when  a  pro- 
found repose  reigned  throughout  the  house,  she  was  accustomed 
to  steal  sofdy,  regardless  of  stockings  or  shoes,  with  a  night- 
gown thrown  over  her,  to  the  chamber  of  her  mother,  in  a  cor- 
ner  of  which,  on  a  table,  her  books  were  deposited.  In  this 
situation  she  either  read  or  repeated  and  copied  her  lessons,  with 
an  assiduity  that  surprised  her  teachers.  Her  diligence  and  rapid 
progress  rendered  her  the  favourite  of  her  masters;  while  the 
interest  and  pleasure  they  felt  in  assisting  her,  redoubled  her  in- 
dustry and  attention.  Her  tutors,  at  length,  flattered  by  the 
capacity  of  their  scholar,  universally  agreed,  that  their  instructions 
were  no  longer  necessary,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  paid, 
though  they  should  gladly  continue  to  visit  at  the  house,  to  con- 
verse with  their  pupil,  and,  as  friends,  to  behold  her  progress* 

The  influence  of  M.  Phlipon,  over  the  education  of  his 
daughter,  was  fortunately  but  slight,  as  that  little  was  calculated 
to  do  mischief.  Manon  was  somewhat  obstinate,  or  ratt>er  she 
did  not  readily  submit  to  authority  or  caprice,  when  her  judg- 
ment resisted  its  dictates.* Her  mother,  who  had  studied  a  tem- 
per, which  doubtless  she  had  contributed  to  form,  governed  her 
by  reason,  or  drew  her  by  the  chords  of  affection ;  nor  did  she 
often  experience  opposition  to  her  will.  Her  father,  who  issued 
his  mandates  in  a  higher  tone,  found  them  sometimes  disputed, 
and  seldom  obeyed  without  reluctance.  If,  on  these  occasions,  he 
attempted  force,  the  affectionate  and  gende  Manon  was  converted 
into  a  lion.  More  than  once,  during  the  operation  of  a  whipping, 
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she  bit  the  thigh  across  which  she  was  laid,  protesting,  with' 
violence,  against  a  chastisement  so  degrading.  One  day,  being  a 
little  indisposed,  it  was  thought  proper  she  should  take  medicine. 
The  draught  was  accordingly  presented,  and,  from  its  nauseous 
scent,  rejected  with  abhorrence :  madame  Phlipon  tried  to  ove1> 
•come  the  repugnance  of  her  daughter,  and,  by  he,r  expostulations, 
inspired  her  with  the  desire  of  obedience.  But,  her  senses  still 
revolting,  the  effort  proved  vain.  M.  Phlipon,  on  hearing  what 
had  passed,  put  himself  in  a  rage,  and,  ascribing  to  stubborn- 
ness the  resistance  offered  to  'the  medicine,  had  once  more  re- 
course to  his  remedy  of  the  rod.  The  resolution  of  Manon  was, 
from  that  instant,  taken;  she  determined  against  a  compliance 
that  was  to  be  thus  extorted.  A  violent  struggle  ensued,  followed 
by  new  menaces  and  a  second  whipping.  The  mischief  was  in- 
creased: Manotiy  more  indignant  and  more  resolved,  uttered 
terrible  shrieks,  and,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  prepared  to 
throw  from  her  the  bitter  potion.  Her  gestures  indicated  her  de- 
sign, and  her  father  jn  a  transport  of  fury,  threatened  a  third 
flagellation.  All  at  once  her  tears  ceased  to  flow,  she  sobbed  no 
longer,  her  passions  were  concentrated  in  a  single  resolution. 
Fortitude  was  developed  by  the  extremity  of  injustice.  Turning 
to  the  bed-side,  and  leaning  her  head  against  the  wall,  she  pre- 
sented herself  to  the  rod  in  silence  and  meek  determination. 
w  My  father,"  said  she, i4  might  have  killed  me  on  the  spot,  but 
he  would  not  have  drawn  from  me  a  single  sigh."  Her  mother, 
dreadfully  agitated  by  the  scene,  at  length  drew  her  husband  from 
the  room,  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  put  to  bed  the  refractory 
daughter,  and  left  her  to  repose.  Having  returned  at  the  end  of 
two  hours  she  conjured  her,  while  her  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears,  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  Manony  looking  steadfastly  in 
the  face  of  her  mother,  made  an  extraordinary  effort,  and 
swallowed  the  medicine  at  a  draught.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
it  was,  however,  thrown  back ;  a  violent  paroxysm  of  fever  en- 
sued, for  the  cure  of  whijeh  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
other  means.  Mademoiselle  Phlipon  was,  at  this  time,  but  little 
more  than  six  years  of  age.  After  relating  this  anecdote,  she 
thus  observes:  u  I  experienced  the  same  inflexible  firmness  that 
I  have  since  felt  on  great  and  trying  occasions ;  nor  would  it  at 
this  moment  cost  me  more  to  ascend  undauntedly  the  scaffold, 
Aan  it  then  did  to  resign  myself  to  brutal  treatment,  which 
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might  have  killed,  but  could  not  conquer  roe."  This  anecdote  it 
related  at  large,  as  an  affecting  lesson  to  parents  and  tutors. 

The  conduct  of  his  daughter  seemed  to  have  produced  on 
M.  Phlipon  its  proper  effect.  From  that  instant  she  never  re- 
ceived another  blow,  nor  did  he  even  undertake  to  control  her: 
on  the  contrary  he  caressed  her  frequently;  taught  her  to  draw; 
took  her  out  to  walk;  and  treated  her  with  a  kindness  that  ensur- 
ed her  respect  and  submission.  The  seventh  anniversary  of  her 
birth  was  celebrated  as  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  reason ;  when 
it  was  intimated  to  her,  that  she  was  expected  to  follow  its  dic- 
tates. This  politic  compliment,  without  increasing  her  vanity, 
gave  her  confidence  in  herself.  The  discretion  of  children  is  in- 
creased by  an  obligation  to  its  early  exercise. 

Her  days  now  glided  on  in  domestic  peace  and  mental  activity. 
Her  mother,  almost  always  at  home,  received  but  little  company. 
Two  days  however  were  appropriated  to  going  abroad:  one  to  visit 
the  relations  of  her  father;  and  the  other,  which  was  Sunday,  to  go 
to  church,  to  take  a  walk,  and  to  see  her  maternal  grandmother, 
who,  from  an  attack  of  the  palsy,  had  gradually  declined  into  a 
state  of  dotage.  This,  to  the  lively  spirits  of  Manon,  was  rather 
a  painful  task:  no  books  were  to  be  found  at  her  grandmother's, 
or  none  but  the  Psalter;  which,  for  want  of  other  amusement, 
she  used  to  read  over  twenty  times  in  French,  and  chant  the 
Latin.  When  she  was  gay  the  old  lady  would  weep,  and  laugh 
if  she  happened  to  get  a  blow  or  a  fail.  This,  though  told  it  was 
the  effect  of  disease,  did  not  please  Manon:  she  could  have  borne 
with  the  laughter  of  her  grandmother;  but  her  grievous  ahd  im- 
becile cries  rent  her  heart,  and  inspired  her  with  terror.  Madame 
Phlipon,  who  considered  these  visits  as  an  indispensable  though  a 
painful  duty,  refused  to  yield  to  the  weariness  and  disgust  of 
her  daughter,  whom  she  laboured  to  convince  of  the  propriety  of 
her  conduct.  "  I  know  not  how  she  managed  it,"  says  this 
daughter,  "but  my  heart  received  her  lessons  with  emotion." 
Happy,  thrice  happy  and  respectable  mother!  When  her  uncle 
Bimont  (the  young  ecclesiastic)  met  Manon  at  his  mother's,  her 
joy  was  inexpressible:  with  him  she  danced,  sung,  played,  and 
romped. 

The  studies  which  occupied  her  time  rendered  the  days 
short:  she  soon  exhausted,  with  the  elementary  books,  the  little 
family  library.  When  new  books  were  not  to  be  procured,  the 
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aid  ones  were  devoured  again  and  again.  Two  folio  Lives  oxA 
Saints,  a  Bible,  in  an  old  version  of  the  same  size,  a  translation 
of  Appian's  Civil  Wars,  and  a  description  of  Turkey,  written  in 
a  wretched  style,  were  thus  read.  Also  the  comical  romances  of 
$carron,  a  collection  of  pretended  bon  mots  (which  however  were 
perused  but  once),  the  Memoirs  of  the  brave  De  Pontis  (a 
great  favourite),  those  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  whose 
pride  did  not  displease  the  young  lady,  with  several  other  anti- 
quated works.  In  her  passion  for  knowledge,  she  picked  up  a 
treatise  on  heraldry,  which  she  instantly  began  to  study;  its  little 
figures  and  coloured  ptttes  having  excited  and  amused  her  curio- 
sity. Her  father  was,  soon  after,  astonished  on  her  giving  him  a 
specimen  of  her  science,  in  some  remarks  on  a  seal  not  engraven 
according  to  the  rules  of  art.  She  became  afterwards,  on  this  occa- 
sion, his  oracle,  nor  did  she  ever  mislead  him.  A  treatise  on 
contracts  fell  into  her  hands,  which  she  likewise  endeavoured  to 
understand,  but,  from  weariness,  soon  resigned  her  purpose. 
The  Bible,  of  which  she  frequently  returned  to  the  perusal,  had, 
for  her,  peculiar  attractions:  if,  by  the  simplicity  of  its  language, 
it  gave  her  on  spme  subjects  premature  information,  it  at  least 
e&rcised  her  thoughts,  without  seducing  her  invagination.  In 
searching  the  house  for  books,  she  at  length  discovered  a  new 
and  unforseen  supply.  The  work-shop  of  her  father  joined  toth$ 
room  in  which  she  sat  with  her  mother:  in  this  apartment,  which 
was  handsome  and  neatly  furnished,  she  was  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive her  lessons,  A  recess,  on  one  side  the  fire-place,  was  con- 
verted into  a  light  closet,  in  which  stood  a  bed,  a  chair,  a  small 
table,  and  a  few  shelves.  This  was  the  sanctuary  of  Manoru  In 
an  evening,  or  at  hours  when  the  workmen  were  absent,  she 
used  to  steal  into  the  shop,  where  the  different  instruments  of 
her  father's  art,  and  various  pieces  of  sculpture,  were  deposited. 
One  day  she  remarked  there  a  recess,  in  which  one  of  the  young 
men  kept  his  books.  Volume  by  volume  was  carried  off  by  Manon 
to  her  litde  closet,  eagerly  read,  and  again,  in  silence,  deposited 
jn  its  place.  Fortunately  these  books  were  inoffensive,  and  gener- 
ally well  chosen.  Madame  Phljpon  had  made  the  same  discovery; 
and  Manon  one  day  recognised  in  the  hands  of  her  mother  a  book 
which  had  previously  passed  through  her  own.  No  longer  con- 
sidering herself  as  under  any  restraint,  she  felt  emancipated  by 
{his  example  from  all  future  compunction.  The  youn£  man  tOqfc 
Vol.  III.  ?R 
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9  otice  of  the  occasional  disappearance  of  his  books;  all  parties 

JSemed  agreed  by  a  tacit  convention.  In  this  way  Manon  perused 
many  volumes  of  travels,  of  which  she  became  passionately  fond; 
and  also  some  plays  of  second  rate  authors,  and  the  Plutarch  of 
Dacier.  This  last  work  proved  more  to  her  taste  than  any  thing 
she  had  yet  read,  without  excepting  even  pathetic  histories,  with 
which  however  she  was  greatly  affected.  "  Plutarch,"  says  she 
in  her  Memoirs,  "  was  the  intellectual  food  that  exactly  suited 
me.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  Lent  of  1763,  at  which  time  I  was 
nine  years  of  age:  I  carried  Plutarch  with  me  to  church,  instead 
of  the  Exercises  of  the  Holy  Week.  It  is  from  that  period  that 
I  may  date  the  impressions  and  ideas  which,  without  my  dream- 
ing of  ever  becoming  one,  made  me  a  republican."  Telemachus, 
and  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  impeded  for  a  time  the  current  of 
these  sublime  impressions,  by  a  majesty  of  a  different  kind:  the 
tender  Fenelon  touched  her  heart ;  while  Tasso  fired  her  ima- 
gination. Sometimes,  at  the  request  of  her  mother,  she  read 
aloud ;  but  this,  by  diverting  her  from  that  close  attention  in 
which  she  delighted  to  indulge,  proved  irksome.  u  Rather," 
says  she, "  would  I  have  plucked  out  my  tongue,  than  have  so  read 
the  episodes  of  the  island  of  Calypso,  and  a  number  of  passages 
in  Tasso.  With  Telemachus  I  was  Euqharia,  and  with  Tancred, 
Erminia.  Completely  metamorphosed  into  these  heroines,  I 
thought  not  as  yet  of  being,  with  some  other  personages,  some- 
thing myself.  None  of  my  reflections  came  home  to  me.  I  was 
the  very  identical  character?,  and  saw  only,  on  their  account,  the 
objects  which  existed." 

A  young  painter,  notwithstanding,  named  Tabcral,  with  a 
soft  voice,  languishing  features,  and  a  fine  complexion,  who 
came  about  this  period  occasionally  to  the  house  of  M.  Phli- 
pon,  seems  to  have  called,  in  some  degree,  the  contemplation 
of  his  daughter  from  fictitious  heroes:  but  this  emotion,  neither 
strengthened  by  indolence,  nor  improper  society,  was  transient 
and  fleeting. 

The  powerful  impression  produced  on  the  mind  of  made- 
moiselle Phlipon  by  the  works  enumerated,  were  soon  after 
diverted  by  different  productions,  among  which  may  be  named 
the  writings  of  Voltaire.  Employed  one  day  in  perusing 
Candide,  a  lady  who  had  just  laid  down  her  cards,  with  which 
she  had  been  playing  in  the  same  room,  desired  to  see  the 
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book  which  engaged  the  attention  of  her  young  friend.  Oh  the 
return  of  madame  Phlipon,  who  had  quitted  the  apartment* 
she  expressed  her  surprise  at  the  subject  of  her  daughter's 
studies.  Manon  was  ordered  by  her  mother,  who  to  the  obser- 
vation of  her  visitor  had  made  no  reply,  to  replace  the  book 
where  she  had  found  it*  From  that  day  forward  never  was  the 
officious  lady  favoured  with  one  smile  from  our  little  student* 
The  conduct  of  madame  Phlipon  was  unaltered  by  this  in- 
cident: her  daughter  was  allowed  to  read  all  the  books  which 
came  in  her  way,  not  without  the  knowledge,  but  without  the 
interference,  of  her  mother.  No  mischief  appears  to  have  en- 
sued from  this  privilege;  Manon  read  no  immoral  publications, 
which  were  probably  withheld  from  her;  but  the  taste  which 
she  acquired  from  intellectual  improvement  superseded  the 
necessity  of  any  particular  watchfulness. 

Her  father  also,  perceiving  her  love  of  letters,  presented 
her  with  books;  of  which,  piquing  himself  on  confirming  the 
serious  habits  of  her  mind,  his  choice  was  ourious:  Fenelon  on 
the  education  of  females,  and  Locke  on  that  of  children  in 
general,  Were  put  into  the  hands  of  a  student  who  was  herself 
a  child.  But  this  incongruity  was  not  without  its  benefits.  "  I 
loved  to  reflect,'9  says  this  truly  admirable  woman:  u  I  se- 
riously desired  to  improve  myself:  I  studied  the  movements 
of  my  mind:  I  felt  that  I  had  a  destination  which  it  was 
requisite  I  should  enable  myself  to  fulfil.  Religious  notions 
began  to  ferment  in  my  brain,  and  soon  produced  a  violent 
explosion." 

The  progress  of  mademoiselle  Phlipon  in  the  Latin  seems 
not  to  have  been  very  great;  uher  little  uncle,"  as  she  was 
accustomed  to  call  the  abbe  Bimonte,  young,  indolent,  and 
sprightly,  took  more  pleasure  in  prattling  and  sporting  with 
his  niece,  than  in  teaching  her  to  decline  nouns,  and  conjugate 
verbs :  she  however  acquired  sufficient  Latin  to  chant  and  un- 
derstand the  psalms,  and  to  give  her  facility  in  the  study  of 
language :  a  few  years  after  she  learned  the  Italian,  without  a 
master,  and  with  little  difficulty.  In  drawing,  her  father  rather 
amused  himself  with  her  aptitude,  than  cultivated  her  talent 
in  the  art,  in  which  her  mother,  from  prudential  motives,  was 
not  desirous  that  she  should  excel.  "  I  would  not  have  Her 
become  a  painter,"  said  she ;  "  it  would  require  an  intercom- 
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fcmnity  of  studies  and  connexions,  that  we  dan  well  dispense, 
with."  She  also  was  taught  to  hold  the  graver,  of  which  she 
soon  overcame  the  first  difficulties.  Her  drawings  and  engrav- 
ings served  for  little  presents  to  her  relations  on  the  anniversary 
bf  their  birth-dayd,  kept  with  great  solemnity. 

Little  Marion  was  fond  of  dress,  and  her  mother,  though 
plain  in  her  own  attire,  took  pleasure  in  adoriiing  her  daugh- 
ter, whom  she  clothed  with  a  degree  of  richness  and  elegance 
not  perfectly  suited  to  her  condition.  On  a  Sunday  this  finery 
was  exhibited  in  the  Thuilkries^  where  the  bourgeois^  of  Parte 
Were  accustomed  to  parade ;  and,  on  other  occasions,  at  festi*. 
vals  and  family  visits.  The  vanity  of  youth  is  content  with 
simple  gratifications.  Contrasted  with  these  exhibitions,  the 
ytfung  lady,  sp  elegant  on  a  Sunday,  at  church,  and  in  the 
public  walks,  with  a  demeanor  and  language  suited  to  her  ap- 
pearance, would,  nevertheless,  during  the  week,  attend  her 
mother  to  market  in  a  linen  frock;  or  step  out  alone  to  purchase 
any  little  article  that  had  beeti  omitted  dr  forgotten.  This  con- 
tract was  yet  farther  extended :  the  child  who  was  set  to  §tudy 
science  and  systems;  who  could  explain  the  circles  of  the 
Spheres,  and  enumerate  the  celestial  hierarchy;  who  handled 
the  crayon  and  the  graver;  and  who,  at  eight  years  of  age,  was 
the  best  dancer  in  the  youthful  parties  that  met  on  extraordi- 
nary occasiohs;  this  child,  so  intelligent  and  accomplished, 
knew  how,  in  the  kitchen,  to  make  an  omelet,  to  pick  the 
herbs,  or  skim  the  pot.  Happy  simplicity !  in  which  the  useful, 
the  ornamental,  the  gay,  and  the  serious,  so  delightfully  blend. 
"  It  was  this  mixture  of  occupation,"  says  madame  Roland, 
,c  property  ordered,  and  rendered  agreeable  by  my  mother's 
good  management,  that  made  me  fit  for  every  thing,  that 
seemed  to  forbode  the  vicissitudes  of  my  fortune,  and  enabled 
xtie  to  support  them." 

Madame  Phlipon,  who  was  seriotlfe  without  bigotry,  who 
conformed  to  the  rules  of  the  church,  and  endeavoured  to  be- 
lieve, did  not  neglect  to  present  to  her  daughter  religious  con- 
siderations, which  were  received  with  respect  and  attention. 
14  These  notions,"  says  madame  Roland,  "  were  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  impress  a  lively  imagination,  notwithstanding  the 
doubts  suggested  by  my  infant  reason,  which  regarded  with 
surprise  the  transformation  of  the  Devil  into  a  serpent,  and 
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thbttght  it  cruel  in  God  to  permit  it."  Having  received  confir- 
mation with  the  temper  of  a  mind  that*reflects  dn  its  duties* 
Manon  prepared  herself,  with  real  awe  and  sacred  terror,  to 
receive  her  first  communion*  Being  well  read  in  books  of 
devotion,  her  thoughts  were  wholly  occupied  with  the  im- 
portance of  a  future  state,  unalterable  and  eternal.  The  age  of 
sentiment  was  by  religious  fervors  prematurely  brought  for- 
ward ;  an  extraordinary  revolution  agitated  her  feelings,  and 
introduced  into  her  mind  a  timid  scrupulosity.  Watching  over 
her  thoughts,  lest  any  profane  image  should  introduce  itself, 
these  solicitudes  were  also  extended  to  her  studies:  for  the 
rational  desire  of  acquiring  knowledge  was  substituted  the 
feelings  of  a  devotee. 

But  a  life  which  became  every  day  more  strict  and  retired* 
appeared  yet  too  worldly  for  the  first  ardours  of  a  young 
enthusiast,  who  had  acquired  a  taste  for  divine  communi* 
cations,  who  passed  her  hours  in  perusing  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  and  the  explanation  of  the  church  ceremonies,  with  all 
their  mystic  signification;  and  who  unfeignedly  regretted*  that 
the  persecuting  fury  of  pagans  no  longer  conferred  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  on  heroic  christians.  After  profound  meditation, 
Manon  began  to  think  seriously  of  embracing  a  new  vocation: 
the  idea  of  parting  with  her  mother  had,  till  this  period,  never 
failed  to  overwhelm  with  affliction  her  affectionate  and  suscep- 
tible mind;  but  now  the  silence  and  solitude  of  a  cloister  pre- 
sented a  grand  and  romantic  image  of  sacrifice  kind  seclusion, 
which  seized  on  her  imagination,  and  captivated  her  senses.  In 
this  disposition  of  mind,  one  evening  after  supper,  falling  at  the 
feet  of  her  parents,  she  shed  in  silence  a  torrent  of  tears. 
Alarmed  at  this  sudden  emotion,  they  earnestly  entreated  her 
to  explain  the  cause  of  her  distress;  when,  in  a  voice  interrup- 
ted with  sobs,  she  implored  them  to  send  her  to  a  convent;  a 
measure  which,  however  painful  to  her  feelings,  her  conscience 
irresistibly  demanded.  Her  excellent  mother,  much  affected  at 
her  request,  having  raised  her  from  the  ground,  inquired  what 
it  was  that  made  her  desirous  of  leaving  them ;  while  she  oh- 
served,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  had  never  refused  to  her 
any  reasonable  demand.  Manony  in  reply,  declared  it  was  her 
wish  to  communicate,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  disposition  suited 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.    M.  Phlipon,  having  com- 
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mended  her  zeal,  and  expressed  his  readiness  to  comply  with 
her  desire,  she  was  accordingly  placed  in  a  respectable  house, 
of  a  mild  order,  in  which  the  education  of  youth  was  professed 
by  the  nuns.  "  While  pressing  my  dear  mother  in  my  arms," 
says  she,  "  at  the  moment  of  our  first  separation,  I  thought  my 
heart  would  have  burst ;  but  I  was  acting  in  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  God,  and  passed  the  threshold  of  the  cloister,  offering 
up  to  him  with  tears  the  greatest  sacrifice  I  was  capable  of 
makingi  This  was  the  7th  of  May,  1765,  when  I  was  eleven 
years  and  two  months  old."  **  How,"  adds  she,  "  shall  I  recal 
to  my  mind,  in  the  gloom  of  a  prison,  and  amidst  commotion* 
which  ravage  my  country,  and  sweep  away  all  that  is  dear 
#  to  me,  that  period  of  rapture  and  tranquillity?  What  lively  co- 
lours can  express  the  soft  emotions  of  a  young  heart,  endued 
with  tenderness  and  sensibility,  greedy  of  happiness,  awakening 
to  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  perceiving  only  the  Deity?" 

The  scholars  of  the  cloister  were,  from  the  age  of  six 
to  that  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  divided  into  two  classes, 
which  took  their  meals  at  separate  tables.  The  capacity  and 
gravity  of  the  little  Manon  secured  her,  notwithstanding  hef 
youth,  a  place  in  the  first.  The  regularity  of  a  life  which  the 
variety  of  her  studies  only  diversified,  was  suited  to  her  active, 
yet  methodical  mind :  her  diligence  still  left  her  leisure,  while 
she  improved  every  moment  of  her  time.  In  the  hours  set 
apart  for  recreation,  she  was  accustomed  to  retire  from  the 
crowd,  to  read  or  reflect  in  some  solitary  spot.  "  Every  where," 
said  she,  "  I  perceived  the  hand  of  the  Deity;  in  the  beauty  of 
the  foliage,  the  breath  of  the  zephyrs,  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers.  I  was  sensible  of  his  beneficent  care,  and  I  admired 
his  wonderful  works."  The  majestic  sounds  of  the  organ,  and 
the  melodious  voices  of  the  nuns,  chanting  their  devotions, 
completed  the  transport  of  a  young  enthusiast.  Beside  the 
mass,  to  which  the  boarders,  in  the  morning,  were  regularly 
conducted,  half  an  hour  in  every  day  was  consecrated  to  medi- 
tation, to  which  those  only  who  appeared  capacitated  to  improve 
it  were  admitted.  This  privilege  was  conferred  with  zeal  upon 
mademoiselle  Phlipon,  who,  not  content  with  this  distinction, 
earnestly  entreated  to  receive  her  first  communion  at  the  ap- 
proaching festival  of  the  Assumption.  This  request,  notwith- 
standing her  short  residence  in  the  convent,  was?  with  the 
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unanimous  consent  of  the  superiors,  readily  granted.  The 
monk  who  officiated  at  the  cloister,  an  upright  and  enlightened 
man,  whose  good  sense  and  mildness  of  temper  softened  the 
austerities  of  his  demeanor,  was  well  fitted  for  his  office. 
While  he  directed  the  pious  affections  of  his  new  charge  to  all 
that  was  great  and  sublime  in  morality,  he  took  a  pleasure  in 
developing  the  germs  of  virtue,  by  the  instrumentality  of  reli- 
gion, without  any  mixture  of  its  absurd  mysticism.  Mademoi- 
selle  Phlipon  loved  him  as  a  father,  and  during  the  three  years 
that  he  survived,  after  she  had  quitted  the  convent,  went  regu- 
larly to  confess  to  him,  from  a  considerable  distance,  at  the 
eve  of  great  festivals.  • 

A  young  novice  took  the  veil  soon  after  the  arrival  cff  ma- 
demoiselle Phlipon  at  the  convent,  whose  sensations  on  this 
occasion  were  affecting,  mingled,  and  acute.  u  I  was  myself,'* 
said  she, "  the  very  victim, of  the  sacrifice.  I  .thought  they  were 
tearing  me  from  my  mother;  and  I  shed  a  torrent  of  tears. 
With  sensibility,  that  renders  impressions  so  profound,  and 
occasions  so  many  things  to  strike  us,  that  pass  like  shadow* 
before  common  eyes,  our  existence  never  becomes  languid* 
If  life  be  measured  by  the  sentiment  which  has  marked  every 
moment  of  its  duration,  I  have  already  lived  to  a  prodigious 
age."  * 

Prepared  by  every  means  which  the  catholic  religion,  so 
striking  and  so  impressive,  can  devise  to  raise  the  imagination, 
and  move  the  senses  of  a  youthful  votary,  the  little  Manon  was 
called  to  communicate  at  the  altar;  while  transported  with  di- 
vine love,  and  bathed  in  tears,  two  nuns  were  obliged  to  sup- 
port her  to  the  sacred  table.  These  unfeigned  marks  of  devout 
sensibility  obtained  her  great  consideration  among  the  pious 
sisterhood,  who  failed  not  to  recommend  themselves  to  her 
prayers*  "  Dwell  with  me  awhile,"  says  she,  "  in  those  peace- 
ful days  of  holy  delusion.  Think  you,  that  in  an  age  so  corrupt, 
and  in  a  social  order  so  perverse  as  the  present,  it' is  possible 
to  taste  the  delights  of  nature  and  innocence?  Vulgar  souls 
may  find  pleasure  in  such  an  age ;  but  those  for  whom  pleasure 
alone  would  be  too  little,  impelled  on  the  one  hand  by  pas- 
sions that  promise  them  more,  and  restrained  on  the  other  by 
duties  which,  however  severe  or  absurd,  they  are  bound  to 
respect,  their  enjoyments  consist  of  little  else  than  the  dear- 
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bought  glory  of  sacrificing  the  feelings  of  nature  to  the  tynufe 
nical  institutions  of  mankind."  Some  months  had  elapsed  since 
the  residence  of  mademoiselle  Phlipon  at  the  cloister:  once 
a-week  she  was  visited  by  her  parents,  who  took  her  out  on  a 
•  Sunday,  after  service,  to  walk  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi.   Though 
she  never  parted  from  them  without  tears,  she  yet  returned 
with  pleasure  to  the  cloister,  which  she  walked  through  with 
.  measured  steps,  the  better  to  enjoy  its  solitude,  while  a  me- 
lancholy, full  of  charms,  penetrated  and  absorbed  her  squh  "  I 
Jonged,"  said  she,  (<rto  be  received  into  the  bosom  of  the 
.   Deity;  where  I  hoped  to  find  that  perfect  felicity  of  which  I 
felt  the  want." 

The  arrival  of  two  young  ladies  from  Amiens,  about  this 
period,  gave  a  turn  to  her  thoughts.  In  the  society  of  the 
youngest,  about  three  years  older  than  herself,  who  possessed 
a  sedate  and  reflecting  temper,  she  first  experienced  the  charms 
of  confidence  and  friendship.  Sophia  Cannet,  with  feelings 
less  acute  than  those  of  her  new  friend,  possessed  a  cool  and 
composed  mind:  gentle,  without  being  forward  in  her  demon- 
strations of  kindness,  she  courted  the  good*will,  of  no  one; 
but,  when  opportunities  occurred,  obliged  every  body.  ..She 
was  fond  of  working,  of  reading,  and  of  reasoning:  she  waa 
of  a  pious  turn,  and,  with  less  tenderness  than\nademoiselle 
Phlipon,  was  equally  sincere.  Sophia  loved  to  analyse,  to  dis^ 
Cuss,  to  know  every  thing:  she  was  fond  of  talking,  and  spoke 
fluently.  The  two  friends,  though  different  in  temper,  yet 
united  by  a  congeniality  of  character,  shared  in  the  occupations 
and  pursuits  of  each  other ;  and,  in  the  transports  of  a  common 
zeal,  and  a  common  affection,  assisted  each  other  in  the  attain- 
ment of  all  that  was  praise-worthy.  Mademoiselle  Phlipon 
had  also  inspired  in  the  breast  of  a  nun  a  very  tender  attach- 
ment. Angelica  Bouffliers,  who  had  taken  the  veil  at  seven- 
teen: full  of  vivacity  and  sensibility,  the  acuteness  of  her  feel- 
ings', and  the  sentiments  of .  her  heart,  were  exalted  by  com- 
pression and  restraint.  Born  to  no  inheritance,  the  want  of 
fortune  had  placed  her  in  a  state  of  servitude  among  the  lay* 
sisters,  with  whom  she  had  nothing  but  her  station  in  common. 
Her  "active  disposition,  and  superior  qualities  of  mind,  render- 
ed her,  in  the  convent,  equally  useful  and  respectable :  while 
she  enjoyec}  the  esteem  that  was  her  due,  she  was  appointed 
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to  offices  of  distinction  and  triiSt?  H[er  affection  fer  mademoi- 
selle  Phlipon  was  not  less  tender  than  constant;  it  followed 
her  through  life,  and  rendered  her  a  sincere  participator  in  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  her  fortune* 

■ 

At  the  entrance  of  Manon  into  the  cloister,  it  .had  been  de-  ' 
termined  that  she  should  remain  there  only  a  twelvemonth; 
the  time  having  elapsed,  she  took  leave  of  Her  companions, 
with  a  promise  of  frequent  visits.  Some  family  circumstances 
induced  her  parents  to  place  her  for  the  present  with  her  pa* 
ternai  grandmother;  a  lively,  good-humoured,  and  agreeable 
woman,  who  with  pleasure  accepted  the  charge.  A  little  estate, 
which,  devolving  by  inheritance  to  the  elder  madame  Phlipon, 
had  rendered  her  independent,  enabled  her,  with  a  younger 
sister,  a  devout,  simple,  and  worthy  woman,  to  occupy  decent 
apartments  in  the  island  of  St.  Louis,  whither  she  had  retired 
after  the  death  of  her  husband.  Pleased  with  the  society  of 
young  people,  of  whose  attentions  she  was  proud,  with  her 
Manon  lived  happy;  while,  from  her  lively  and  polished  man- 
ners, she  received  considerable  improvement.  Her  promise  of 
visiting  the  convent  was  too  dear  to  the  heart  of  mademoiselle 
Phlipon  to  be  easily  forgotten ;  thither,  accompanied  by  her 
aunt,  or  her  father,  who  took  a  pleasure  in  indulging  her,  her 
walks  were  frequently  directed.  In  the  intervals  of  these  vi- 
sits, she  entered  into  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  her 
friend  Sophia.  <4This  correspondence,"  says  she  "v^as  the 
origin  of  my  fondness  for  writing;  and  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
facility  which  I  acquired  in  composition.9' 

Mademoiselle  Phlipon  had  completed  her  twelfth  year,  and 
the  thirteenth  glided  tranquilly  away  under  the  roof  of  her 
grand-mother;  the  quiet  of  whose  house  accorded  admirably 
with  the  tender  and  contemplative  disposition  which  Manon 
had  brought  with  her  from  the  convent. 

She  accompanied  her  aunt  every  morning  to  mass,. where 
her  gravity  and  devotion  obtained  the  notice  of  those  who  hope 
to  gratify  the  Deity  by*  peopling  the  cloisters  with  victims,  and 
violating  the  first  principles  and  duties  of  nature.  Though  the 
piety  of  Manon  was  sincere,  her  understanding  was  too  good  to 
suffer  her  to  be  a  bigot;  nevertheless,  she  secretly  cherished  in 
her  heart  a  design  of  taking  the  veil.  St.  Francis  de  Sates,  one 
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of  the  most  amiable  of  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  had  made  * 
conquest  of  her  affections ;  and  the  ladies  of  the  Visitation,  of 
which  he  was  the  founder,  were  already  her  adopted  sisters* 
Lest  she  should  give  pain  to  her  parents,  whose  consent,  dur- 
ing her  minority,  she  was  assured  would  be  withheld,  she  was 
unwilling  yet  to  disclose  to  them  her  plan :  beside,  should  her 
resolution  fail  during  the  days  of  probation,  she  felt  that  to  re* 
veal  it  would  be  giving1  a  triumph  to  the  profane. 

Her  grandmother's  little  library  was  laid  by  her  under  con* 
tribution,  while  the  Pkitotee  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  and  the 
Manual  of  St.  Augustin,  became  her  favourite  studies.  Deli* 
cibus  aliment  for  »a  fervent  spirit  -abandoned  to  celestial  illu* 
sions!  The  controversial  writings  of  Bossuet,  which,  about  this 
period  fell  into  her  hands,  furnished  fresh  food  for  her  mind; 
while,  in  defending  the  faith,  they  let  her  into  the  secret  of  the 
objections  opposed  against  it,  and  led  her  to  investigate  the 
grounds  of  her  belief.  This  first  step  gradually  conducted  her, 
in  a  course  of  years,  after  having  been  Jansenist,  Cartesian*. 
Stoic,  and  Deist,  to  complete  scepticism*  "  What  a  route,"  ob* 
serves  she,  "to  terminate  at  last  in  patriotism,  which  has 
brought  me  to  a  dungeon!"  In  the  intervals  of  her  theological 
studies,  she  amused  herself  with  some  old  books  of  travels, 
and  mythology  in  abundance :  but  the  Letters  of  madame  de 
Sevigne,  by  their  ease,  their  elegance,  their  vivacity,  and  their 
tenderness,  fixed  her  taste. 

Her  grandmother  saw  but  little  company,  and  seldom  went 
from  home,  but  her  vivacity  animated  their  domestic  circle: 
the  old  lady,  who  set  a  high  value  upon  the  graces,  and  upon 
every  thing  that  embellishes  social  life,  was  delighted  with  the 
complaisance,  the  desire  of  pleasing,  and  the  gentle  and  Amia- 
ble manners  of  her  pupil,  who,  placed  in  the  midst  of  kind 
hearts  that  studied  her  happiness,  became  every  day  more  af» 
fectionate  and  docile* 

The  following  curious  account  is  given  by  madame  Roland 
of  a  visit  paid,  with  her  grandmother,  to  a  distant  and  opulent 
relation,  whose  children  had  been  placed  under  the  care  of  ma- 
dame Phlipon.  *  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,'  cried  this  voluble 
lady  (madame  de  Boismord)  on  their  entrance,  in  a  loud  and 
frigid  tone.  4  And  who  is  this  fine  girl?  Your  grand-daughter 
I  suppose?  She  promises  to  make  a  pretty  woman!  Come 
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hither,  my  dear,  and  sit  down  by  my  side.  She  is  a  little  bash- 
ful* How  old  is  she?  She  is  somewhat  brown,  to  be  sure;  but 
her  skin  is  clear,  and  will  grow  fairer  a  year  or  two  hence.  She 
is  quite  the  woman  already.  I  will  lay  my  life  that  hand  must 
be  a  lucky  one.  Did  you  ever  venture  in  the  lottery?'  '  Never, 
madam;  1  am  not  fond  of  gaming.'  ( I  dare  say  not:  at  your 
l&ge,  children  are  apt  to  think  their  game  a  sure  one.  What  an 
admirable  voice !  So  sweet,  and  yet  so  full-toned.  But  how 
grave  she  is.  Pray,  my  dear,  are  you  not  a  little  of  the  devo- 
tee?' 4 1  know  tny  duty  to  my  Cod,  which  I  endeavour  to  ful- 
fil.' '  That's  a  good  girl!  You  wish  to  take  the  veil,  don't 
you?9 '  I  know  not  what  may  be  my  destination,  nor  do  I  seek 
as  yet  to  divine  it.'  'Very  sententious,  indeed!  Your  grand- 
daughter reads  a  good  deal,  does  she  not?'  '  Reading,  madam, 
is  her  greatest  delight;  she  always  devotes  to  it  some  part  of 
the  day.9  '  Ay,  ay,  I  see  how  it  is:  but  take  care  she  does  not 
turn  author;  that  would  indeed  be  a  pity.'  Manon  felt  as  much 
joy.  when  an  end  was  put  to  this  visit,  as  if  relieved  from  some 
grievous  suffering*  '  Mind  now,1  said  the  lady,  at  parting, 
*  that  you  don't  forget  to  buy  me  a  ticket  in  the  lottery ;  and, 
do  you. hear,  let  your  grand-daughter  chuse  the  number.  I  am 
determined  to  try  her  hand.  Come,  give  me  a  kiss,  my  little 
dear;  and  don't  look  so  much  upon  the  ground.  You  have  very 
good  eyes ;  even  your  confessor  will  not  blame  you  for  opening 
them.  Yes,  yes,  maay  a  fine  bow  will  come  to  your  share,  take 
my , word  for  it,,  and  that  before  you  are  much  older.' 

This  behaviour  appeared  to  our  little  philosopher  very 
strange ;  she  asked  her  grandmother  many  questions  respect- 
ing this  fashionable  lady;  but  kept  to  herself  the  impressions 
which  had  been  made  on  her  mind.  With  the  son  of  this  lady, 
who  afterwards  visited  them,  a  sensible  and  amiable  man,  of  a 
gentle  and  serious  character,  Manon  was  much  better  pleased. 
This  gentleman  was  suspected  of  derangement,  from  his  con- 
duct in  bringing  up  his  son,  whose  education,  which  he  super- 
intended himself,  was  directed  by  philosophical  views.  "  I 
began,"  says  madame  Roland,  "to  suspect  that  there  were 
two  sorts  of  reason ;  one  for  the  closet,  another  for  the  world,: 
a  morality  of  principle,  and  a  morality  of  practice;  from  the 
contradiction  of  which  resulted  many  absurdities,  which  did 
not  escape  my  observation.    In  short,  it  aggeared  to  me,  that 
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persons  of  the  gay  world  call  every  one  insane  who  is  not  af- 
fected with  the  common  madness.  Thus  did  materials  for  re- 
flection gradually  accumulate  in  my  active  brain." 

The  year  allotted  for  mademoiselle  Phlipon  to  remain 
with  her  grandmother  passed  away;   and   she  returned   to 
the  arms  of  her  excellent  mother.    It  was  not  without  regret 
that  she  quitted  the  isle  of  St.  Louis,  its  pleasant  quays,  and 
the  tranquil  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  she  met  no  objects 
t6  interrupt  her  meditations,  as,  in  the  fervency  of  her  zeal, 
she  repaired  with  her  aunt  to  pour  forth  her  devotions  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar.    Notwithstanding  her  attachment  to  her 
mother,  whose  merit,  accompanied  with  reserve,  was  of  a 
more  solid  kind,  she  took  leave  of  her  kind  hostess  with  a 
torrent  of  tears.  It  was  still  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine  that  she 
was  to  reside ;  but  the  house  of  her  father  was  not  quiet  and  so* 
litary  like  that  she  had  quitted:  the  moving  picture  of  the  Pont- 
Neuf  varied  the  scene  every  moment.    In  returning  to  the  pa- 
rental roof,  she  seemed  literally  to  be  entering  the^vorld:  yet 
a  free  air,  and  an  unconfined  space,  still  gave  scope  to  the  re- 
veries of  a  romantic  imagination ;  while  her  sensibility,  which 
powerfully  contributed  to  develope  her  mind,  gave  to  every 
object,  and  to  every  situation,  a  more  striking  and  vivid  hue* 
She  still  continued  to  take  lessons  in  music ;  her  master,  who, 
though  somewhat  of  a  composer,  understood  but  little  of  the 
science,  was  ambitious  of  communicating  to  his  pupil  all  he 
knew.  *  Put  soul  into  it!'  he  was  frequently  exclaiming;  not  less 
afflicted  at  her  want  of  expression  in  singing,  than  at  the  faci- 
lity with  which  she  pursued  a  chain  of  reasoning.    4  You  sing 
an  air,'  said  he, ( as  nuns  chant  an  anthem.'  He  perceived  not 
that  his  scholar  possessed  too  much  genuine  feeling  to  be  able, 
thus  mechanically,  and  without  embarrassment,  to  give  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  song  its  proper  tone.  Her  geography,  history, 
arithmetic,  writing,  and  dancing,  were  resumed:  her  father  also 
made  her  again  take  up  the  graver,  to  which  he  wished  to  at- 
tach her  by  the  tie  of  interest,  sharing  with  her,  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  the  profits  of  some  trifling  details  in  the  art.  But  of 
this  occupation  she  soon  became  weary;  nor  did  she  con- 
ceal her  disgust.    No  restraints  being  imposed  upon  her  incli- 
nations, she  quickly  threw  aside  the  graver,  which  she  never 
resumed*  In  the  morning  she  accompanied  her  mother  to  hear 
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mass,  and  when  the  hours  devoted  to  her  masters  were  over, 
retired  to  her  closet  to  read,  write,  and  meditate.  In  the  long 
evenings  she  joined  her  mother,  who  read  to  her  while  she 
employed  herself  with  the  needle.  For  the  purpose  of  digest- 
ing what  she  had  .heard,  she  committed  to  paper,  on  the  sue* 
ceeding  mornings,  what  had  most  forcibly  struck  her  in  the 
evening  readings,  and  returned  to  the  book  to  copy  the  passage, 
or  to  recover  the  connexion*  This  habit  becoming  a  passion, 
she  borrowed  and  hired  books,  which  she  returned  not  till  she 
had  made  their  best  passages  her  own.  In  this  manner  she  went 
over  Phtche^  Rollin,  Crevier,  the  Pere  d* Orleans,  St*  Peal,  the 
abbe  dc  Vertoty  and  Mezeray,  the  driest  of  writers,  but  the 
historians  of  her  country,  with  the  annals  of  which  she  wished 
to  acquaint  herself.  Her  uncle,  the  ecclesiastic,  who  had  for- 
merly taught  her  Latin,  had  improved  his  situation:  he  board- 
ed with  the  first  vicar,  the  abbe  le  Jay,  at  whose  house  Manon, 
with  her  parents,  was  accustomed  to  pass  the  evenings  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  The  abbe  received  his  company  in  a 
large  library,  which  afforded  to  mademoiselle  Phlipon  a  new 
*nd  delightful  resource* 

With  her  friends,  at  the  convent,  she  still  kept  up  her  inter- 
course: Sophia  had  returned  to  her  family;  but,  before  her 
departure,  had  prevailed  on  her  mother  to  meet  madame  Phli- 
pon. In  this  interview  the  friendship  of  the  young*  people  was 
consecrated  and  confirmed,  while  their  parents  smiled  at  their 
promises  of  perpetudl  amity;  which  were,*however,  never  vio- 
lated. A  correspondence  was  settled  between  .them,  in  which 
they  mutually  imparted  their  observations  and  reflections. 

By  the  death  of  the  abbe  Jay,  Manon  was  deprived  of  the 
use  of  his  library,  in  which  she  had  found  literati  and  histori- 
ans, my  thologists  and  fathers  of  the  church.  This  source  failing, 
she  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  booksellers,  where  her 
father,  ill  qualified  himself  for  the  selection,  asked  for  whatever 
his  daughter  pointed  out;  whose  choice  generally  fell  on  works 
respecting  which  her  curiosity  had  been  excited  by  quotations 
or  extracts.  She  thus  perused  translations  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
and  other  ancient  historians;  the  abbe  Velly's  history  of  France, 
with  the  continuations ;  Pascal,  Montesquieu,  Locke,  Burla- 
•maqui,  and  the  principal  French  dramatists.  To  improve  her- 
self, and  to  acquire  knowledge,  were  the  only  ends  she  had  in 
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view.  "  I  felt,"  says  she,  "  a  sort  of  necessity  of  exercising  the 
activity />f  my  mind,  and  of  gratifying  my  serious  propensities* 
I  panted  after  happiness,  which  I  could  find  only  in  the  power* 
ful  exertion  of  my  faculties.  Placed  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
preceptor,  and  applying  solely  to  a  particular  study,  I  might 
have  extended  some  branch  of  science,  or  have  acquired  talents 
of  a  superior  kind.  But  should  I  have  been  better  or  more 
useful?  Certainly,  I  should  not  have  been  more  happy.  I  know 
of  nothing  comparable  to  that  plenitude  of  life,  of  peace,  of 
satisfaction^  to  those  days  of  innocence  and  of  study/' 

On  holidays,  in  fine  weather,  mademoiselle  Phlipon  was 
taken  by  her  father  to  the  public  walks,  where  he  was  proud  of 
displaying  his  daughter:  he  accompanied  her  also  to  every 
exhibition  or  work  of  art,  in  those  days  of  luxury,  so  frequent 
in  Paris.  On  these  occasions,  while  he  pointed  out  to  her  what 
was  worthy  of  notice,  he  visibly  enjoyed  his  own  superiority* 
These  worldly  amusements,  and  the  images  they  called  up, 
agreed  but  ill  with  the  devotion  and  studies  of  a  sober  recluse, 
upon  whose  mind,  accustomed  to  reflection,  they  could  not 
fail  of  producing  a  contrariety  of  impressions.  Mademoiselle 
Phlipon,  while  she  opposed  to  the  principles  she  had  acquired 
in  the  closet  the  maxims  and  manners  of  the  world,  became 
disturbed  and  uneasy;  her  reason  received  a  shock  that  urged 
her  to  the  investigation  of  the  grounds  of  her  faith.  The  first 
thing  which  confounded  her  in  the  religion  which  she  profes- 
sed, was  the  universality  of  its  pretensions,  which  condemned 
to  destruction  all  those  by  whom  it  was  denied,  or  to  whom 
it  remained  unknown.  When,  instructed  by  history,  she  con* 
sidered  the  extent  of  the  earth,  the  succession  of  ages,  the  di- 
versities of  human  character,  and  of  human  ppinon,  the  absiu> 
dity  of  this  idea  forcibly  struck  her  mind,  to  which  it  appeared 
not  less  impious  than  absurd.  "  I  am  deceived,"  says  she,  "  in 
this  article  of  my  creed,  it  is  evident ;  am  I  not  in  some  other 
equally  wrong?  Let  me  examine."  From  this  moment  she  was 
lost  to  the  church:  when  an  enthusiast  begins  to  reason,  eman- 
cipation is  not  far  distant.  Next  to  the  cruelty  of  damnation 
came  the  folly  of  infallibility,  which  was  also  in  its  turn  disap- 
proved and  rejected.  What  then  remained?  The  search  went 
on,  through  a  number  of  years,  with  an  activity  and  anxiety 
not  difficult  to  conceive  by  those  who  have  traced  a  similar 
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path.  Critical,  moral,  philosophical,  and  'metaphysical  writers, 
next  engaged  the  attention  of  our  young  student;  while  compa- 
rison and  analysis  became  her  employment*  She  had  lost  her 
good  confessor,  the  monk  of  the  convent;  it  was  necessary  to 
make  another  choice.  The  abbe  Morel,  who  belonged  to  the 
parish,  was  selected  on  this  occasion:  with  austere  principles, 
the  abbe  was  not  wanting  in  good  sense.  When  informed  of 
t^e  doubts  of  his  penitent,  he  was  eager  to  put  into  her  hands 
the  apologists  and  champions  of  the  christian  church.  "  Behold 
me,  then,"  says  she,  "  closetted  with  the  abbes  Gauchet  and 
Bergier,  with  Abbadie,  Holland  and  Clarke,  with  the  rest  of  the 
reverend  phalanx.  I  perused  them  with  critical  severity, 
sometimes  making  notes,  which  I  left  in  the  books  when  I  re- 
turned them  to  my  spiritual  guide.  The  abbe  inquired,  with 
astonishment,  if  I  had  written  and  conceived  these  notes!  But 
the  most  whimsical  part  of  the  story  is,  that  from  these  works 
I  first  got  an  idea  of  those  they  pretended  to  refute,  and  noted 
down  the  titles  in  order.  In  this  way  did  the  treatise  on  ToJe« 
ration,  the  Dictisnrudre  Philosophique,  questions  concerning 
the  EncyehpSdie,  the  Bon  Sens  of  the  marquis  d'Argens*  the 
Jewish  Letters,  the  Turkish  Spy,  Les  Mneurs,  V Esprit,  Dide- 
rot, d*  Alembert,  Raynal,  and  the  Systeme  de  la  Nature,  passed 
in  succession  through  my  hands." 

While  thus  exercising  her  understanding  on  important  sub- 
jects, the  person  of  mademoiselle  Phlipon  approached  fast  to* 
wards  maturity:  her  serious  and  studious  habits  had  given  to 
her  character  a  certain  rectitude  and  severity,  which  a  timid 
and  scrupulous  conscience  had  confirmed:  she  became  mistress 
of  her  imagination  by  learning  to  control  it,  and  to  resist  the 
first  impulse  of  what  appeared  dangerous  or  wrong.  "  Pleasure, 
like  happiness,"  said  she,  "  I  can  see  only  in  the  union  of  what 
charms  the  heart  with  the  senses,  and  leaves  behind  it  no  re- 
gret* With  such  sentiments,  it  is  difficult  to  forget,  and  impos- 
sibly to  degrade  oneself."  u  In  the  mean  time  that  renunciation 
of  the  world,  and  contempt  for  its  pomps  and  vanities,  so 
strongly  recommended  by  christian  morality,  accorded  but  ill 
with  the  feelings  of  nature.  These  contradictions  at  first  tor-i 
mented  me,  but  my  reasoning  necessarily  extended  itself  to 
rules  of  conduct,  as  well  as  to  articles  of  faith.  With  equal  at- 
tention I  appli  d  myself  to  the  investigation  of  what  I  ought  t* 
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doj  and  the  examination  of  what  it  was  possible  for  me  to  be* 
lieve.  The  study  of  philosophy,  considered  as  the  moral  sci- 
ence and  the  basis  of  happiness,  became  now  the  only  one  to 
which  I  referred  my  reading  and  observations." 

In  philosophy,  as  in  poetry,  the  lively  imagination  of  ma- 
demoiselle Phlipon  converted  her  into  a  personage  of  the 
drama:  in  reading;  Telemachus,  she  was  Eucharis;  and  in 
Tasso,  Erminia.  In  controversy  she  took  the  part  of  the  au- 
thors of  Port  Royal,  whose  logic  and  austerity  agreed  with  her 
temper:  her  aversion  to  the  Jesuit  character,  sophistical,  eva- 
sive, and  flexible,  was  strong  and  instinctive.  Among  the  sects 
of  the  ancients  she  gave  the  palm  to  the  stoics,  and,  like  them, 
absurdly  endeavoured  to  consider  pain  as  no  evil.  In  studying 
Descartes  and  Malebranchey  she  beheld  in  every  animal  a  ma- 
chine, mechanically  performing  its  evolutions.  While  delight- 
ed with  the  sagacity  of  Helvetius,  his  system  of  self-interest 
excited  her  disgust.  She  persuaded  herself  that  he  delineated 
mankind  not  from  nature,  but  as  corrupted  by  society;  she 
studied  him  that  she  might  not  become  the  dupe  of  the  world, 
but  without  adopting  his  principles  as  the  standard  for  her  own 
actions ;  she  opposed  to  his  system  the  sublime  traits  of  his- 
tory, and  the  virtues  of  its  heroes.  "  It  is  thus,"  said  she,  "  on 
the  recital  of  a  glorious  deed,  that  I  should  have  acted."  She 
became  a  passionate  admirer  of  republics,  because  it  was  in 
them  that  she  found  the  most  heroic  actions,  and  the  men 
most  worthy  of  respect.  She  rejected  with  disdain,  the  idea  of 
uniting  herself  to  an  inferior  man;  and  asked  with  a  sigh,  why 
she  was  not  born  a  republican? 

She  made,  with  her  family,  a  journey  to  Versailles,  and, 
for  one  entire  week,  was  a  spectator  of  the  court ;  where  her 
reason  was  offended  by  the  homage  paid  to  rank,  and  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  the  great.  When  asked,  by  her  mother,  if 
she  was  pleased  with  her  excursion^  '  Yes,'  replied  she, c  if  it 
terminate  speedily;  but  should  we  remain  here  a  few  days  lon- 
ger, I  shall  so  perfectly  detest  the  people  whom  I  see,  that 
I  shall  not  know  what  to  do  with  my  hatred.'  (  Why,  what 
harm  do  they  do  you?'  inquired  madame  Phlipon.  *  They  give 
me  a  feeling  of  injustice,  and  oblige  me  every  moment  to 
contemplate  absurdity.'  She  recollected  Athens,  where,  with- 
out the  spectacle  of  despotism,  she  might  have  admired  the  fine 
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arts:  she  thought  of  Greece,  and  sighed:  fancy  transported  her  to 
the  Olympic  games,  and  she  lost  all  patience  at  being  a  French* 
woman.  Dazzled  by  the  history  of  the  golden  periods  of  the  re- 
public, she  forgot  their  storms,  their  errors,  and  their  crimes;  to 
which  she  was  at  length  fated  to  become  a  victim.  u  The  sphere 
pf  my  ideas,9'  says  she,  "  continually  enlarged*  At  an  early  pe« 
riod  of  my  life,  my  own  happiness,  and  the  dudes  to  which  it 
might  be  attached,  occupied  my  mind;  afterwards,  the  love  of 
knowledge  made  me  study  history,  and  turn  my  thoughts  to  all , 
that  surrounded  me:  the  relation  of  my  species  to  the  Diety,  so 
variously  represented,  disfigured,  and  caricatured,  next  attracted 
tny  attention;  but  the  welfare  of  man,  in  society,  fixed  it  to  a  de- 
terminate point."  Amidst  investigation  and  uncertainty  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  were  impressed  on  her  mind:  that  individual 
consistency,  or  an  entire  harmony  between  our  principles  and 
bur  actions,  is  necessary  to  personal  happiness:  that  it  is  incum- 
bent on  every  man,  as  a  justice  due  to  himself,  so  to  regulate  his 
affections  and  habits,  that  he  may  not  become  the t  slave  of  any 
one:  that  a  being  is  good  in  itself,  when  all  its  parts  concur  to 
its  preservation,  its  maintenance,  or  its  perfection;  a  principle  not 
less  true  in  the  moral,  than  in  the  physical  world.  She  believed  that 
the  due  proportion  of  our  desires,  and  the  harmony  of  the  passions, 
formed  the  moral  constitution,  of  which  wisdom  only  could  se- 
cure the  excellence  and  duration.  That  virtue  and  prudence,  as 
it  respected  the  individual,  was  nothing  more  than  good  sense, 
applied  to  moral  purposes.  But  that  virtue,  properly  so  called, 
could  spring  only  from  the  relation  of  a  being  with  his  fellows: 
"  a  man,  therefore,"  said  she,  "  is  prudent  as  far  as  self  is  con- 
cerned, and  virtuous  in  what  regards  others.  In  society  there  ia 
no  independent  happiness;  there  every  thing  is  relative;  we  sa- 
crifice a  part  of  our  enjoyments  that  we  may  not  risk  the  whole. 
But  even  here  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  reason.  If  the  life  of 
the  honest  is  laborious,  that  of  the  vicious  is  still  more  §o; 
the  man  who  stands  in  opposition  to  the  interest  of  the  ma- 
jority, can  seldom  be  tranquil,  because  he  is  surrounded  by 
enemies;  a  situation,  always  painful,  however  flattering  in 
appearance.  To  these  considerations  may  be  added  that  sublime 
instinct,  which  corruption  may  mislead,  but  which  no  sophistry 
can  annihilate ;  which  impels  us  to  admire  wisdom  and  generosity 
Vol.  III.  2  T 
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of  conduct,  as  we  do  grandeur  in  nature,  and  symmetry  in  the 
arts.  These  principles  appeared  to  our  young  philosopher,  to 
comprise  the  whole  of  human  virtue,  independent  of  all  systems> 
whether  religious  or  metaphysical.  *'  Having  combined  and  de- 
monstrated these  truths,9'  says  she,  "  my  heart  expanded  with 
joy ;  they  offered  me  a  port  in  the  storm,  where  I  could  now  ex- 
amine with  less  anxiety  the  errors  of  national  creeds  and  social . 
institutions."  u  It  was  not  all  at  once,"  adds  she,  "  that  I  fixed 
myself  in  this  firm  and  peaceful  seat,  in  which,  enjoying  the 
truths  demonstrated  to  me,  I  am  content  to  remain  ignorant  of 
what  cannot  be  known,  giving  myself  no  disturbance  about  the 
opinions  of  others.  I  have  here  comprised,  in  a  few  words,  the 
result  of  the  studies  and  meditations  of  several  years ;  in  the 
course  of  which,  if  I  have  sometimes  shared  in  the  sentiments  of 
tne  deist,  sometimes  in  the  incredulity  of  the  atheist,  and  some- 
times in  the  sceptic's  indifference,  I  have  been  always  sincere^ 
because  I  had  no  inducement  to  change  my  faith,  in  order  to 
relax  my  morals,  which  were  fixed  upon  a  foundation  that  no 
prejudice  could  shake*  I  therefore  sometimes  felt  the  agitation 
of  doubt,  but  never  the  torment  of  fear."  Thus  reasoning,  made- 
moiselle Phlipon  thought  fit  to  conform  to  the  established  wor- 
ship, and  to  go  to  confession,  for  the  edification  of  her  neighbour, 
and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  her  mother,  while  she  frankly  declar- 
ed to  her  confessor,  that  she  scarcely  knew  of  what  to  accuse  her- 
self, so  moderate  were  her  desires,  and  so  quiet  was  her  life* 
The  worthy  priest,  who,  to  keep  his  charge  in  the  faith,  had 
exhausted  his  library  and  his  rhetoric,  had  the  good  sense  not 
to  complain,  while  he  contented  himself  with  exhorting  her  to 
distrust  the  spirit  of  pride.  Satisfied  with  her  attendance  at  the 
holy  table  three  or  four  times  a-year,  he  thought  proper,  in  a  spirit 
of  philosophical  toleration,  to  give  her  absolution.  On  these  occa- 
sions, mademoiselle  Phlipon  recollected  the  words  of  Cicero, 
who  observes,  u  that  to  complete  the  folly  of  mankind,  with  res- 
pect to  the  Deity,  it  remained  only  for  them  to  transform  him 
into  food,  and  then  to  devour  him." 

The  abbe  le  Grand,  the  friend  of  her  uncle,  frequendy  visited 
at  the  house  of  M.  Phlipon.  The  abbe,  who,  with  an  excellent 
understanding,  had  little  of  his  profession  besides  the  gown,  was 
fond  of  talking  with  tbe  daughter  of  his  host,  to  whom  he 
brought  books  and  works  of  philosophy,  the  principles  of  which 
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he  discussed  with  great  freedom.  u  Philosophy,"  says  madame 
Roland,  u  in  falling  forth  the  powers  of  my  soul,  and  giving 
firmness  to  my  mind,  did  not  diminish  the  scruples  of  sentiment, 
or  the  susceptibility  of  my  imagination,  against  which  I  had  rea- 
son to  be  so  much  on  my  guard/9  From  morals  mademoiselle 
Phlipon  turned  her  attention  to  physics,  to  which  the  mathematics 
succeeded.  She  amused  herself  with  geometry,  while  there  was 
no  need  of  algebra;  with  the  dryness  of  which,  or  the  absurd 
contradictions  in  which  it  has  been  involved,  she  soon  became 
disgusted.  * 

Her  correspondence  with  Sophia,  was  still  one  of  her  great- 
est pleasures;  several  journeys  which  had  been  made  by  her 
friend  to  Paris,  had  drawn  closer  to  them  the  bonds  of  amity. 
Thus  in  offices  of  social  kindness,  or  in  solitary  studies,  trans- 
ported by  her  imagination  to  distant  ages,  the  days  of  this  admi- 
rable young  woman  glided  tranquilly  away.  Sundays  and  holi- 
days were  devoted  to  bodily  exercise;  to  an  excursion  in  the 
country,  or  a  parade  in  the  public  walks.  u  During  these  walks," 
says  she,  u  in  which  my  vanity,  powerfully  excited,  was  on  the 
watch  for  whatever  might  show  me  off  to  advantage,  an  insup- 
portable vacuity,  uneasiness,  and  disgust,  made  the  pleasure  pur- 
chased seem  always  too  dear.  Accustomed  to  reflect,  and  to  ren- 
der to  myself  an  account  of  my  sensations,  I  inquired  into  the 
cause  of  this  inquietude.  Is  it,  said  I  to  myself,  to  please  the 
eye,  like  the  flowers  of  a  parterre,  and  receive  a  few  transient 
praises,  that  persons  of  my  sex  are  brought  up  in  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  that  their  minds  are  enriched  with  talents?  What 
means  this  desire  of  pleasure,  so  intense,  which  preys  upon  me, 
and  even 'when  it  should  seem  that  it  ought  to  be  most  gratified, 
fails  to  make  me  happy  ?x  What  are  to  rpe  the  admiration  or  the 
compliments  of  a  crowd  of  persons,  of  whom  I  have  no  know- 
ledge, and  whom,  did  I  know,  I  should  probably  despise?  Is  it 
to  waste  my  existence  in  frivolous  cares,  or  tumultuous  sensa- 
tions, that  I  am  placed  in  the  world?  No!  I  have  doubtless  a 
nobler  destination.  That  admiration  which  I  so  ardently  feel  for 
whatever  is  excellent,  generous,  and  exalted,  tells  me,  that  it  is 
to  practise  these  things  I  am  called.  The  sublime  and  affecting 
duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother  will,  on  some  future  day,  be  mine : 
it  is  in  rendering  myself  capable  of  fulfilling  these,  that  my  early 
years  should  be  employed:  by  keeping  within  bounds  my  own 
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inclinations,  I  shall  learn  to  direct  those  of  my  children*  By  the 
habit  of  governing  my  passions,  and  by  the  care  of  cultivating 
my  mind,  I  shall  secure  to  myself  the  means  of  giving  happiness 
to  die  most  delightful  of  societies;  of  providing  for  the  man  who 
shall  deserve  my  heart  a. never-failing  source  of  felicity,  and  of 
communicating  to  all  about  us  a  portion  of  the  same  bliss.  Such 
were  the  thoughts  that  agitated  my  bosom.  Overcome  by  my 
emotion,  I  shed  a  flood  of  tears,  while  my  heart  exalted  itself  to 
the  supreme  Intelligence,  the  principle  of  thought,  and  the  source 
of  sentiment:  4  Oh,  thou,  who  hast  placed  me  on  the  earth,  ena- 
ble me  to  fulfil  my  destination,  in  the  manner  most  conformable 
to  thy  will,  and  most  beneficial  to  my  fellow-creatures!'  This  un- 
affected prayer,  simple  as  the  heart  that  dictated  it,  is  now  my 
only  one.  In  the  tumult  of  the  world,  in  the  depths  of  the  dun- 
geon, I  have  pronounced  it  with  equal  fervor.  I  have  pronounced 
k  with  transport  in  the  most  brilliant  circumstances  of  my  life.  I 
repeat  it,  in  fetters,  with  resignation.  Persuaded  that,  in  the 
course  of  these  things,  there  are  events  which  human  wisdom 
cannot  prevent;  and  convinced  that  the  most  calamitous  are  im- 
potent to  overturn  the  firm  mind;  that  peace  at  home,  and  sub- 
mission to  necessity,  are  the  elements  of  happiness,  and  consti- 
tute the  true  independence  of  the  hero  and  the  sage." 

In  the  country,  mademoiselle  Phlipon  found  objects  mpre 
analagous  to  her  turn  of  mind,  to  her  tender  and  serious  temper. 
In  the  wild  woods  of  Meudon,  amidst  its  avenues  of  pines  and 
towering  trees,  she  experienced,  accompanied  by  her  parents,  her 
sweetest  recreation  and  most  delightful  moments.  At  five  o'clock 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  simply  dressed,  and  carrying  a  few  boots, 
this  happy  family  would  frequently  embark,  in  a  little  boat,  on 
the  Seine,  which,  in  the.  silence  of  a  smooth  and  rapid  naviga- 
tion, carried  them  to  the  shores  of  Belle-vue,  whence,  by  a  steep 
ascent,  they  proceeded  to  Meudon.  At  a  cottage  on  the  way, 
they  breakfasted  on  a  bowl  of  milk,  and,  at  the  lodge  of  one  of 
'  the  porters  in  the  park,  took  their  humble  dinner,  rendered  deli- 
cious by  exercise  and  temperance.  "  Delightful  Meudon,"  ex- 
claims madame  Roland  in  her  Memoirs,  u  how  often,  beneath 
thy  refreshing  shade,  have  I  blessed  the  Author  of  my  existence, 
desiring  what,  at  some  future  period,  might  render  it  complete. 
But  this  desire  was  without  impatience;  it  was  that  charming 
sentiment  that  serves  to  gild,  with  the  rays  of  hope,  the  clouds 
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of  futurity.  How  did  I  love  to  rest  myself  under  the  lofty  trees, 
bordering  the  glades,  through  which  the  swift  and  timid  doe 
(bounded  along!  I  recollect  also  the  more  sombre  spots,  whither 
we  retired  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  There,  while  my  father 
jtretcRed  on  the  turf,  and  my  mother  softly  reclined  on  a  heap 
of  leaves,  which  I  had  collected  for  the  purpose,  enjoyed  their 
afternoon's  repose,  did  I  contemplate  the  majesty  of  thy  silent 
groves,  admire  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  adore  the  Providence 
whose  benefits  I  felt.  The  glow  of  sentiment  heightened  the 
colour  of  my  humid  cheeks,  while  my  heart  enjoyed  all  the  de- 
lights of  a  terrestrial  paradise!"  Happy  those,  whose  pure  and 
undebauched  minds  are  susceptible  of  these  exquisite  and  simple 
pleasures!" 

An  account  of  her  excursions,  and  the  sentiments  which  they 
excited,  found  their  way  into  the  letters  of  mademoiselle  Phlipon 
to  her  friend,  sometimes  in  prose,  and  sometimes  intermingled 
with  verse;  the  easy  and  happy  effusions  of  a  mind  to  which 
"  all  was  picture,  life,  and  happiness.9'  Such,  oh  nature  and  vir- 
tue! such  are  thy  charms,  and  such  thy  rewards!  From  Sophia 
she  received,  in  return,  a  description  of  the  persons  with  whom 
she  associated  at  Amiens,  and  a  sketch  of  their  characters,  by 
which  she  was  enabled  to  judge  of  their  general  insignificance. 
It  appeared  tt>  her,  on  striking  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
that,  in  her  solitude,  she  had  seen  more  persons  of  merit,  than 
had  her  fnend  amidst  routs  and  assemblies.  This,  perhaps,  may 
be  accounted  for,  from  the  profession  of  her  father  as  an  artist, 
and  from  hi9  residence  in  the  capital.  The  situation  of  Sophia, 
at  Amiens,  among  provincial  gentry,  and  commercial  men,  in 
haste  to  acquire  wealth,  was  less  advantageous.  The  circumstan- 
ces in  which  mademoiselle  Phlipon  was  placed,  her  education, 
her  studies,  by  making  her  feel  the  injustice,  or  observe  the  folly, 
of  a  variety  of  privileges,  and  political  distinctions,  combined  to 
awaken  in  her  mind  a  republican  ardour,  and  to  prepare  her  for 
the  part  she  afterwards  performed.  In  all  her  readings  she  was 
the  champion  of  democracy;  at  Sparta,  Agis  and  Cleomenes 
were  her  heroes,  and  the  Gracchi  at  Rome.  u  I  retired,"  says 
•he,  u  with  the  plebeians  to  the  A  ven tine-hill,  and  gave  my  vote 
to  the  tribunes."  She  candidly  adds:  u  Now  that  experience  has 
taught  me  impartiality,  I  see,  in  the  enterprise  of  the  Gracchi, 
Hind  in  the  conduct  of  the  tribunes,  crimes  and  mischiefs  of 
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which  I  was  not  then  aware."  When  present  at  the  spectacles 
which  the  capital  so  frequently  afforded,  she  compared,  with 
grief,  this  parade  and  luxury  wkh  the  abject  misery  of  the  de- 
graded populace,  who  worshipped  idols  of  their  own  making,  and 
applauded  the  ostentation  for  which  they  paid  by  the  sacrifice  of 
.  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  dissolute  conduct  of  the  court,  and 
that  contempt  of  morality  which  pervaded  all  ranks,  filled  her  with 
surprise  and  indignation.  She  perceived  not  in  these  excesses  the 
germs  of  revolution.  While  the  French  laughed  and  sung  at  their 
own  miseries,  she  conceived  the  English  justified  in  regarding 
them  as  children.  She  attached  herself  to  those  neighbours;  de 
Lolme  had  familiarized  her  with  their  constitution;  she  sought 
an  acquaintance  with  their  literature,  which  she  yet  only  studied 
through  the  medium  of  translations. 

About  this  period,  having  completed  her  eighteenth  year, 
she' caught  the  small-pox,  her  parents  having  unfortunately  cher- 
ished prejudices  against  inoculation.  The  affecting  solicitude  of 
her  mother,  on  this  occasion,  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
her  affectionate  heart.  She  recovered  slowly,  after  severe  suffer* 
ing  and  imminent  danger,  though  without  any  detriment  to  her 
beauty:  the  disorder,  which  had  been  combined  with  a  putrid 
and  miliary  fever,  the  eruption  of  which  had  checked  the  pus- 
tules, left  behind  it  no  vestiges.  The  doctor,  finding,  in  one  of 
his  visits,  the  Recherche  de  la  Verite  of  Malbranche  laying  on 
the  bed  of  his  patient,  chid  her  for  wasting  her  spirits  at  such  a 
time  in  study.  *  Why,  my  good  sir,'  replied  she,  *  did  ail  your 
patients  thus  amuse  themselves,  instead  of  getting  angry  with  the 
disease  and  the  doctor,  you  would  have  much  less  to  do.'  Some 
persons  in  the  chamber  were  conversing  on  public  affairs;  all 
Paris  was  running,  they  said,  to  some  new  loan,  or  edict,  which 
had  just  appeared.  *  The  French,'  observed  the  doctor,  4  take  all 
upon  trustS  4  Say  rather,'  replied  his  patient, '  upon  appearances? 
1  True,'  said  he,  4  the  expression  is  just  and  profound.'  *  Don't 
chide  me  then  for  reading  Malbranche,9  answered  she  eagerly; 
*  you  see  my  time  is  not  thrown  away.' 

An  excursion  to  the  country  being  necessary  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  her  health,  mademoiselle  Phlipon  repaired  to 
the  house  of  her  relations,  M.  and  madame  Bernard,  with  whom 
two  years  before  she  had  passed  a  month.  This  situation  was 
particularly  calculated  to  fix  her  attention  on  the  vices  of  civilized 
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fife.  Madame  Bernard  had  married  the  steward  of  a  fcrmier- 
general,  whose  house  she  superintended.  This  man,  when  dying, 
had  left  a  large  fortune  to  his  son,  who  lived  at  a  great  expense, 
and  who  spent  a  small  part  of  the  year  at  his  chateau  at  Soncy% 
whither  he  carried  the  manners  of  the  town.  With  a  view  of 
keeping  his  estate  in  order,  he  bad  requested  M.  and  madame 
Bernard  to  lodge  there  during  a  part  of  the  summer.  They  were 
well  accommodated,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  a  park,  whose 
wildness  formed  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  gardens  and  the 
chateau.  The  sister-in-law  and  step-mother  of  its  owner  resided 
with  him,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  house.  To  this  family 
mademoiselle  Phlipon  was  introduced,  and,  to  a  mind  like  hera, 
their  haughty  condescension  and  insignificant  character,  their 
luxury,  caprice,  and  extravagance,  could  not  fail  of  affording 
materials  for  reflection.  She  recollected,  on  this  occasion,  the 
expression  of  Montesquieu,  >u  That  financiers  support  the  state 
as  the  .cord  supports  the  criminal.'9 

In  the  little  library  of  her  relations,  she  found  the  works  of 
Puffendorf,  the  poems  of  Berais,  and  a  life  of  the  English  Crom- 
well. She  observes,  that  in  the  multitude  of  books  which  chance 
or  circumstances  threw  in  her  way,  she  had  not  yet  met  with  the 
writings  of  Rousseau.  u  The  truth  is,"  adds  she,  "  I  read  him 
late,  and  it  was  well  for  me  that  I  did  so:  he  would  have  turned 
my  brain,  and  I  should  have  read  nothing  else."  Her  mother, 
she  had  reason  to  believe,  kept  his  writings  out  of  her  way:  she 
had  given  no  opposition  to  her  critical  and  philosophical  re- 
searches, however  bold  or  free;  but  she  sagely  concluded,  that 
to  a  heart  so  susceptible,  stimulants  were  not  necessary.  With 
the  same  ideas,  she  opposed  her  application  to  painting  and 
music.  u  As  to  me,"  says  this  amiable  daughter,  u  I  was  so 
much  accustomed  to  love  her  person,  and  to  respect  her  deci- 
sions, that  I  never  importuned  her  on  any  subject.  Beside, 
study,  in  general,  afforded  me  so  large  a  field  of  occupation,  that 
I  was  a  stranger  to  the  pain  of  ennui.  Whenl  become  a  mother, 
in  my  turn,  said  I  to  myself,  it  will  be  my  business  to  make  use 
of  what  I  have  acquired ;  I  6hall  then  have  no  leisure  for  farther 
studies:  I  was  earnest  to  turn  my  time  to  account,  and  afraid  of 
losing  a  single  moment." 

Though  living  in  a  narrow  sphere,  and  in  comparative  soli- 
tude, mademoiselle  Phlipon,  on  the  confines  of  the  great  world, 
saw  a  variety  of  objects,  on  which  she  had  leisure  to  observe. 
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At  eighteen  years  of  age,  she  had  been  only  once  to  th€ 
opera,  and  once  to  the  ThSatre  Francaut.  She  was  sometimes 
taken  by  her  father  to  the  inferior  theatres,  where  the  mediocri- 
ty pf  the  performance  inspired  her  with  disgust,  and  made  hef 
content  with  studying,  in  her  closet,  the  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  drama.  Happily  placed  out  of  the  vortex  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  at  a  distance  from  temptation,  with  her  mind  busily 
employed,  her  principles  took  deep  root,  and  her  virtues  acquir- 
ed an  habitual  firmness.  Thus  progressively  advancing  in  every 
valuable  attainment,  she  had  reached  that  critical  period  when 
new  duties  and  new  prospects  expanded  themselves  before  her. 
The  propriety  of  her  conduct,  the  reputation  of  her  fine  qualities, 
an  agreeable  person,  and  the  bloom  of  youth,  procured  her  a  va- 
riety of  suitors,  who  sought  to  obtain  her  favour,  and  the  appro- 
bation of  her  parents*  These  offers  frequendy  involved  her  in 
disputes  with  her  father,  who,  esteeming  commerce  as  the  source 
of  riches,  espoused  the  cause  of  those  whose  actual  possessions* 
or  hopes  of  acquiring  property,  promised  his  daughter  an  ad- 
vantageous establishment.  The  young  lady,  less  solicitous  on 
this  subject,  occupied  by  her  studies,  happy  at  home,  and  detesting 
trade  as  the  foundation  of  avarice  and  fraud,  uniformly  persisted 
in  rejecting  her  mercantile  admirers.  u  My  father,"  says  she, 
u  was  sensible  that  I  could  not  accept  an  artisan,  properly  so 
called:  his  vanity  would  not  suffer  him  to  entertain  such  an  idea 
of  life :  but  the  elegant  jeweller,  who  touches  nothing  but  fine 
things,  from  which  he  derives  great  profits,  appeared  to  him  a 
suitable  match,  more  especially  when  already  established  in  bu- 
siness, and  in  a  fair  way  of  making  a  fortune.  But  the  mind  of 
the  jeweller)  no  less  than  that  of  the  mercer,  whom  he  looks  upon 
as  beneath  him,  and  also  of  the  rich  woollen-draper,  who  regards 
himself  as  superior  to  both,  appeared  to  me  to  be  alike  engrossed 
by  the  lust  of  gold,  and  by  mercenary  calculations  and  manoeu- 
vres. Such  men  must  necessarily  be  strangers  to  those  elevated 
ideas  and  refined  sentiments  by  which  I  appreciated  existence: 
occupied  from  my  infancy  in  considering  the  relations  of  man  in 
society,  brought  up  in  the  strictest  morality,  and  familiarized  with 
the  noblest  models,  had  I  then,  I  asked  myself,  lived  with  Plu- 
tarch and  the  philosophers  to  no  better  purpose  than  to  connect 
myself  for  life  with  a  petty  shopkeeper,  incapable  of  entering 
into  my  ideas,  or  of  jusdy  appreciating  my  value/7  fc  Tell  me/ 
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said  her  father,  in  a  conversation  upon  this  subject,  ( who  it  is 
that  win  suit  you?9  c  Tell  rtie  also/  replied  she, c  why,  in  bring* 
ing  me  up,  you  taught  the  to  think,  and  suffered  me  to  contract     . 
habits  of  study*  I  know  not  what  kind  of  a  man  I  shall  marry,  I  * 

*  know,  only,  it  must  be  efce  who  ean  share  my  sentiments,  and    '  * 
to  whcftn  I  can  communicate  my  thoughts.*  ^ There  are  com- 
mercial men  who  possess  both  politeness  and  information*'  *  Yes, 

#  .  but  rtot  of  the  kind  I  want;  their  politeness  consists  in  a  few,  \ 
,v  phrases  and  bows,  and  their  knowledge,  relates  to  the  strong  box, 

*  .and  would  assist  me  but  little  in  tfre  education  of  my  children.' 
V*  Yon  might  educate  them  yourself.*    *The  talk  would  appear    • 

*  laborious,  if  not  Shared  by  (the  man  \p  whom  they  would  owt  4 
their  existence.9  *  Do  you  suppose  that  PEmfereur's  wife  is  not 

*  happy?  They  have  just  retired  from  business,  are  buying  capital    . 
places,  keep  an  excellent  hoifte,  and  receive  the  bast  company.' 

*  I  am  no  judge  of  the  happiness  of  other  people;  but  my  own  * 4 
affections  are  not  fixpd  upon  ridies.  I  conceive. that  the  strictest* 

•  union  of  hearts  is  necessary  to  conjugal  felkity;  nor  can  I  con?    *  *. 
-    nect  myself  with  a  man  who  does  notfeaemble  me.  My  husband 

must  even  be  my  superior;  for,  since  both  nature  and  the  laws' 
give  hiu>  pre-ajninenpe,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  him  if  he  did 
not  in  reality  deserve  it.*   *  You  want  a  counsellor  I  suppose?  * 
But  women  are  not  very  happy  with  these  learned  gentlemen;'  '  ; 

*  •  they  baVfc  a  jjeat  deal  of  pride,  and  ?ery  little  money.'  «  My     . 

God,  sir!  I  do  .not  judge  of  a  man's  merit  by  his  cloth,  nor  have  . 
«    I  ever  told  you  that  I  affect  such  or  such  a  profession:  I  want  3  , 

man  I  can  love.'  *  And,  according  to  yon,  such  a  man  is  not  to        ' 
■    "be  found  in  trade?*  '  I  confess,  I  dp  not  think  it  probaifle.  I  have 

•  never  seen  a  tradesman  to  piy  liking;  and  the  profession  itself  is    t    ' 

*  my  aversion.'  ( ft  is  however  a  pleasant  thing  for  a  woman  to   ' 

*  sit  at  her  ease,  in  her  own  apartments,  while  her  husband  is  car- 
rying  on  a  lucrative  commerce.  Now,  there  is  madame  d' Argens,  *  • 

1  $cc  &c«'  '  Bat,  my  father,  I  have  toa  well  perceived,  that  thd 
.  only  way  to  make  a  fortune  in  trade,  is  by  selling  dear  what  you  .  * 
j  have  bought  cheap,  by  pvercharging  the  customer,  and  beating 
down  the  poor-  workman*  I  should  never  be  able  to  descend  to 
such  practices,  nor  to  respect  a  man  whose  occupation  they  weref 
It  is  my  wish  to  be  a  virtuous  wife ;  but  how  should  I  be  faith- 
ful to  a  husband  who  would  hold  no  place  in  my  esteem;  even, 
admitting  the  possibility  of  my  marrying  such  a  man*   Selling 

Vox,.  Ill:     '      :     .         2V    . 
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amonds  and  selling  pastry  segm  to  me  nearly  the  same  thing; 
Lcepting,  indeed,  that  the  latter  has  a  fixed  price,  and,  if  it  soils 
ie  fingers  more,  requires  less  deceit.  I  have  no  preference  be- 
recn  them.'  4  Do  you  than  suppose  that  there  are  no  honest 
adesmen?'  <  I  will  not  absolutely  affirm  it;  but  I  atn  persuaded  * 
ie  number  is  small;  and  the  few  who  are  honest  possess  not  alt  • 

require  in  a  husband.'   c  You  axe  extremely  fastidious,  nfe- 
Links;  but  if  you  should  not  find  the  idol  of  your  imagination?9 
I  will  die  a  maid!' '  That  would  perhaps  be  a  harder  task  thaa  / 
:>u  imagine:  ennui  will  come  at  last;  the  crowd  will  be  gone 
y ;  you  know  the  fable.'  *  Oh !  I  would  take  my  revenge,  by 
iscrving  Jiappbiess,  from  the  very  injustice  that  would  rob  me 
f  it.'  u  I  experienced,"  said  she,  **  a  slight  sensation  of  melan- 
loly,  when,  01*  casting  my  eye*  about  me,"  I  could  perceive  » 
rthing  suitable  to  rtty  taste.  But*  the  feeling  soon  subsided.  I ' 
as  sensible  of  my  present  comforts,  and,  oyer  futurity,  hope  . 
irew  its  enlivening  beams.  It  was  the  plenitude  of  happiness 
rerflowing  its  banks,  and  clearing  away  from  -my  future  pref- 
ects every  thing  unpleasant." 

A  young  physician,  from  the  south,  Well  educated,  of  a  lively 
isposition,  and  some  talents,  made  his  pretensions*   '  Well,*  ' 
lid  madame  Phlipon  to  her  daughter,  in  a  tone  of  tender  inquiry, 
what  think  yon  of  this  uwoi  Will  he  suit  you?'  <  My  dear  mother, 

is  impossible  for  me  yet  to  tell.  Gardanne,  With  his  three  tails, 
is  medical  look,  his  southern  accent,  and  his  black  eyebrows, 
:ems  more  likely  to  allay  than  to  excite  a  fever.'  *  But  you  can 
irtainly  tell  whether  he  has  inspired  you  with  disltkf.' '  Neither 
islike  nor  inclination:  which  of  the  two  may  come  hereafter  I 
moot  say.'  '  We  ought  to  know,  however,  what  answer  to  give 
hen  a  proposal  shall  be  made  in  form.9  '  Is  the  answer  to  bt 
tndirig?*  '  Assuredly,  if  we  pass  our  word  to  a  decent  man,  we 
mst  adhere  to  it.'  '  And,  if  I  should  not  like  him?' ( A  reasonable 
oung  woman,  not  actuated  by  caprice,  after  having  once  mature-  . 
r  weighed  the  motives  that  determine  her  in  so  important  a 
^solution,  will  never  change  her  mind*'  *  I  am  to  decide  then  , 
pon  the  strength  of  a  single  interview,'  '  Not  exactly  that;  the  ' 
itimacy  of  M.  de  Gardanne  with  our  family  enables  us  to  judge 
f  his  conduct  and  way  of  life;  and,  by  means  of  a  little  inquiry t 
re  shall  easily  learn  his  disposition.  These  are  principal  points;  • 
tie  sight  of  the  person  is  of  much  less  moment.'  *  Ah,  mamma, 
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I  am  in  no  haste  to  many/  « I  believe  it,  daughter;  but,  at  some 
time  or  other,  yon  must  settle  yourself  in  .the'  world ;  and  you 
have  now  attained  the  proper  age.  You  have  refused  offers  from 
many  tradesmen,  and  they  are  the  people  from  whom  your  situa-  ■ 
tion  makes  offers  the  most  likely  to  come*  You  seem  determined 
not  to  marry  a  man  in  business:  the  present  match  is  in  every  ex» 
ternal  point  of  view  suitable.  Take  care  then  not  to  reject  it  too- 
.    Bghdy.'  *  It  appears  to  me  there  is  time  enough  yet  to  think 
',   about  it.  M.  Gardanne  is  not,- perhaps,  himself  decided,  since  it' 
is  certain  he  has  seen  me  but  once.'  ( True,  but  if  that  is  your, 
only  excuse,  it  possible  may  not  be  of  long  duration*  Revolve  this   • 
*  matter  in  your  And,  and  two  days  hence  let  me  know  your 
opinion.'  Thus  ended  the  dialogue,  when  her  mother  ki*sed  her 
forehead,  and  left  her  to  reflection. 

These  arguments  made  on  the  mind  of  her  to  whom  they 
.  were  addressed  some  impression,  they  at  least  determined  her 
not  to  form  a  precipitate  conclusion.  A  second  interview  with  M . 
de  Gardanne  made,  however,  but  little  difference  in  her  feelings. 
Her  mother,  from  some  observations  that  she  had  made, 
believed  that  she  saw,  in  the  suitor  of  her  daughter,  symptoms 
■  of  an  imperious  disposition;  a  discovery  that  failed  to  alarm  the 
philosophical  Manan9  who,  accustomed  to  watch  over  herself,  to 
regulate  her  affections,  and  to  restrain  her  imagination,  and  im- 
pressed with  a  strong  sense  of  the  rigour  and  sublimity  of  the 
..    duties  of  a  wife,  was  not  aware  of  the  importance  of  temper  to   \ 
domestic  happiness.   "  I  reasoned  like  a  reclote,"   says   she, 
"  equally  a  stranger  to  the  passions  and  to  mankind.  I  took  my 
own  tranquil,  affectionate,  generous,  and  candid  heart,  as  a  com- 
mon measure  of  the  moral  qualities  of  my  species."   This  con- 
nexion had  nearly  taken  place,  but  the  minute  inquiries  of  M. 
Phlipon  respecting  his  intended  son-in-law  gave  offence:  M. 
Gardanne  complained  of  this  inquisitorial  scrutiny:  mademoiselle 
Phlipon  seized  the  opportunity  with  eagerness  to  dissolve  the 
engagement,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  negotiation'.  The  young 
lady  rejoiced  in  her  escape,  and  her  mother,  who  had  been 
*  *  alarmed  by  the  vehemence  of  the  lover's  remonstrances,  readily 
acquiesced  in  the  decisions  of  her  daughter. 

Th,e  health  of  madame  Phlipon  began  to  decline;  she  had  a 

• .  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which,  with  affectionate  fraud,  she  represented 

to  her  daughter  as  a  rheumatic  affection:  the  precarious  tenure 
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of  her  fife  rendered  her  doubly  anxious  for  that  daughter's  esta- 
blishment. One  day,- in  particular,  she  urged  her  with  melancho- 
ly earnestness  to  accept  an  honest  jeweller,  who  demanded  her 

-  hand.  '  He  has  in  his  favour,*  said  she,  4  great  reputation  for 
integrity,  habits  of  sobriety,  and  mildness  of  disposition,  with  au 
easy  fortune,  which  may  become  brilliant.  He  knows  that  ydurs 

.  is  no  commop  mind*  professes  great  respect  for  you,  and  will 
be  proud  of  following  your  advice.  You  might  lead  him  any  way 
you  like*' '  Why,  mpmma^  I  do  not  want  a  husband  who  is  to  be 

_  led;  he  would  be  too  cumbersome  a  child  for  me.' ( Do  you  know 
that  yoti,  are  a  vtry  whimsical  girl?  For,  after  all,  you  would 
not  like  a  master.9  '  My  dear  mother,  let  qpa  u  demand  each 
other:  I  should  not  like  a  man  who  wddld  give  himself  airs  of 
authority;  he  would  only  teach  me  to  resist;  but,  neither  should 
I  like  a  husband  whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  govern.  Either 
I  am  greatly  mistaken,  or  these  beihgs,  five  foot  and  a  half  high, 
.with  beards  Upon  their  chins,  seldom  fail  to  make  us  perceive 
that  they 'are  the  stronger.  Now,  if  the  gopd  man  should  think 
proper  to  remind  me  of  that  superiority,  he  would  provoke 
me;  and,  if  he  should  submit  to  be  governed,  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  my  power.9  ( I  understand  you;  you  would  like  a 
man  to  think  himself  the  master,  while  obeying  you  in  every 
thing,' '  No,  it  is  not  that  neither:  I  hate  servitude,  but  I  do  not 
think  myself  made  for  empire;  it  would  only  embarrass  me;  my 
Reason  finds  it  quite  enough  to  take  care  of  myself.  I  should 
wish  to  gain  the  affections  of  a  man  so  completely  worthy  of 
toy  esteem,  that  I  might  be  proud  of  my  complaisance;  of  a  man 
who  would  mpke  his  happiness  consist  in  contributing  to  mine, 
in  the  way  that  his  good  sense  and  affection  might  think  meet.* 
*  Happiness,  daughter,*  does  not  always  consist  in  that  perfect 
conformity  of  ideas  and  affections  which  you  imagine:  were  it  so, 
a  happy  couple  would  be  a  phenomenon.'  *  Neither  do  I  know 
any  whose  happiness  I  envy.'  '  Perhaps  sc;  but  still,  among 
those  matches,  there  may  be  many  preferable  to  a  life  of  cell- 
bacy.'  This  affectionate  mother  went  on  to  hint  at  the  probability' 
of  her  own  decease,  of  its  consequences  to  her  daughter,  and 
her  anxiety  to  see  her,  before  that  event,  the  wife  of  a  worthy 
man.  These  images  overwhelmed  mademoiselle  Phlipon  with 
grief,  and  drew  from  her  a  flood  of  tears.  '  What,*  said  her 
mother  j  smiling, '  you  are  alarmed,  as  if,  in  taking  our  resolutions, 
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we  ought  not  to  calculate  all  possible  chances.  An  honest  worthy 
man  offers  you  his  hand;  you  are  turned  of  twenty,  and  will  no 
longer  see  so  many  suitors  as  have*  during  the  last  five  years, 
paid  you  their  homage.  I  may  be  snatched  away,  do  not  then  re* 
ject  a  husband,  who  has  not,  it  is  true,  the  delicacy  on  which  you 
set  so  great  a  value;  a  quality  rare,  even  where  we  look  for  it 
most:  but  he  is  a  man  who  will  love  you,  and  with  whom  you 
may  be  happy.'  '  Yes,  mamma,'  replied  she  with  a  sigh, ( happy 
as  you  have  been.'  Madame  Phlipon,  disconcerted  at  this  remark, 
remained  silent,  nor  from  that  moment  renewed  the  subject,  "  A 
stranger,"  observes  her  daughter, "  might,  at  the  first  glance,  have 
perceived  the  great  difference  between  my  father  and  mother; 
but  who,  like  me,  could  feel  all  the  excellence  of  the  latter?  1  had 
not,  however,  fully  calculated  all  she  must  have  had  to  suffer. 
Accustomed  from  my  childhood  to  see  the  most  profound  peace 
prevail  in  the  house,- 1  could  not  judge  of  the  efforts  it  flight 
cost  to  maintain  it.** 

During  the  later  periods  of  her  life,  mademoiselle  Phlipon 
was  more  quick-sighted;  she-  had  gained  an  ascendency  over 
her  father,  of  which  she  always  availed  herself  in  favour  of  her 
toother:  but,  in  private,  not  a  word  passed  between  the  mother 
and  daughter  on  the  subject:  respecting  the  husband  and  the 
father  they  were  mutually  reserved  and  silent,  excepting  when 
any  thing  could  be  said  in  his  praise. 

M.  Phlipon  had  lost,  by  degrees,  his  habit  of  industry;  pa- 
rish business  had  first  called  him  from  home;  sauntering  abroad 
had  afterwards  become  his  passion;  a  rage  for  gaming  next  as- 
sailed him;  connexions  formed  at  a  coffee-house  led  him  eke- 
where;  and  the  lottery^held  out  allurements  too  great-  to  be 
resisted.  The  desire  of  making  a  fortune,  engaged  him  in  spe- 
culations foreign  to  his  profession,  speculations  in  which  he  was 
not  always  successful.  He  was  disgusted  with  labour,  and  the 
thirst  of  riches  made  him  set  every  thing  at  hazard.  As  his  art 
was  less  exercised,  his  talents  diminished;  while  an  irregular 
life  impaired  his  faculties:  his  sight  became  weak,  and  his  hand 
tremulous.  His  pupils,  without  the  superintendence  of  their 
master,  were  less  capable  of  supplying  his  place;  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  diminish  their  number,  and  the  tide  of  business  ttirned 
into  other  channels.  These  changes  had  gradually  taken  place; 
madame  Phlipon  perceived  them,  and  grew  pensive;  sometimes 
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she  imperfectly  intimated  the  state  of  affairs  to  her  daughter,  who 
concealed  the  observations  she  had  made,  lest  they  should  add 
to  the  inquietude  of  a  mother  whom  she  tenderly  loved.  Thus 
-  clouds  gathered  over  their  domestic  happiness;  and,  though  the 
peace  of  the  family  appeared  unchanged,  its  cheerfulness  and 
confidence  was  no  more. 

Madame  Phlipon  had,  for  more  than  a  year,  been  declining 
in  her  health:  after  Various  remedies,  administered  by  the  phy* 
sicians  in  vain,  they  prescribed  exercise,  of  which  she  was  no 
longer  Capable,  and  country  air.  Just  before  Whitsuntide,  177  5+ 
it  was  agreed  that  the  family  fthould  pass  the  holidays  at  Meu- 
don.  Madame  Phlipon  appeared  relieved  by  this  little  excursion, 
and  resumed  a  portion  of  her  accustomed  activity.  Her  daugh- 
ter, on  their  return  to  town,  proposed  a  visit  to  the  convent* 
where  she  had'  promised,  after  the  holidays,  to  call  on  her 
friends.  At  the  mojnent  of  setting  out,  her  mother,  a  litde  fa- 
tigued by. the  exertions  of  the  preceding  day,  declined  accompa- 
nying her:  mademoiselle  Phlipon  would  then  have  broken  her 
engagement,  but  this  her  mother  would  not  permit.  Her  visit  to 
the  convent  was  short.  ( Why  are  you  in  such  haste?*  said  her 
friend,  St.  Agatha;  *  does  any  one  expect  you.'  '  No,  but  I  am 
anxious  tON  return  to  my  mother/  Why,  you  told  me  she  was  bet* 
ter?'  4  I  did  sO;  nor  does  she  expect  me  so  soon:  but  I  know 
not  what  it  is  that  torments  me;  I  shall  not  be  easy  till  I  see  her 
again.*  "  On  saying  this,"  says  she,  u  I  felt  my  heart  6weB,  as 
it  were,  in  despite  of  me." 

On  the  subject  of  these  presentiments,  to  which,  on  Other  oc- 
casions, madame  Roland  alludes  in  her  Memoirs,  she  justly 
observes,  that  they  can  be  nothing  more  than  rapid  glances, 
caught  by  persons  of  quick  perception  and  exquisite  feelings,  of 
a  multitude  of  things,  in  themselves  undefinable  and  scarcely 
perceptible,  which  arc  frit  rather  than  understood;  and  whence 
an  emotion  results,  for  which,  at  the  time,  it  Would  be  difficult 
to  account,  although  afterwards  justified  by  the  event.  This  per- 
ception is  lively  in  proportion  to  our  sensibility,  and  to  our  in- 
terest in  the  object  of  our  anxiety. 

On  the  return  of  mademoiselle  Phlipon,  who  had  hurried 
from  the  convent,  she  found,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
a  little  girl,  the  child  of  a  neighbour,  who  exclaimed  on  her  ap- 
proach: <  Ah,  mademoiselle!  your  mamma  is  taken  very  ill;  die 
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has  sent  for  my  mother,  who  is  gone  up  stairs  with  her  to  her 
apartment.'  Struck  with  terror,  she  uttered,  in  reply,  some  inar- 
ticulate sounds,  and  rushed  towards  her  mother's  chamber.  She 
found  her  reclining  in  an  arm-chair,  her  head  fallen  on  her  shoul-/ 
der,  her  eyes  wild,  her  mouth  open,  and  her  arms  hanging  life, 
less.  Her  countenance  brightened  on  seeing  her  daughter,  while 
she  spoke  with  difficulty  a  few  half-formed  words.  She  made  an 
effort  to  raise  her  arms,  but  one  only  obeyed  the  impulse.  Lay- 
ing her  hand  on  the  face  of  her  daughter,  she  wiped  away  the 
tears  with  which  it  was  bedewed,  tapped  her  gently  on  the  cheek, 
and  tried  to  smile.  Again  she  endeavoured  to  speak:  vain  at* 
tempt!  paby  had  annihilated  half  her  frame.  Mademoiselle 
Phlipon,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  had  in  an  instant  dispatched 
messengers  for  her  father  and  the  physician,  while  she  flew  her- 
self to  a  neighbouring  apothecary.  The  disorder  increased  with 
a  rapid  and  dreadful  progress,  while  the  short  and  convulsive 
breathing  of  the  invalid  indicated  approaching  dissolution.  Her 
.  daughter,  with  excessive  activity,  ordered  every  thing;  and,  be* 
-ibre  it  could  be  done  by  others,  did  every  thing  herself.  At  ten 
in  the  evening,  the  physician,  taking  aside  M.  Phlipon,  proposed 
to  send  for  a  priest,  who,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  catholic 
church,  might  administer  to  the  patient  extreme  unction.  Made- 
moiselle Phlipon,  standing  with  a  light,  which  she  held  mechani- 
cally at  the  bed-feet  of  her  dying  mother,  appeared  as  if  in  3 
■'  stupor,  a  waking  and  terrible  dream,  that  suspendedjall  hei* 
faculties*  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  one  spot,  her  heart  was  occu- 
^  pied  by  one  sentiment.  At  length,  letting  the  candle  fall  from 
her  h^nd,  she  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  On  her  recovery,  she 
found  herself  in  the  parlour,"  surrounded  by  the  family.  Turning 
her  eye*  towards  the  door,  she  ftse  from  her  seat,  and,  with  sup- 
'pBcadng  gestures,  while  she  was  held  back,  implored  permission 
"  to  return  to  the  chamber  of  her  mother*  The  constraint  which 

w 

w^s  opposed  to  her,  and, the  mournful  silence  that  prevailed,  but 
too  well  expressed  that  all  was  over.  Her  father  at  that  instant 
entered  the  room,  pale7  and  speechless  with  sorrow*  His  appear** 
ance  drew  forth  a  general  exclamation  of  grief.  His  daughter, 
.  in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  broke  from  those  who 'withheld  ,her,  and 
rushed  impetuously  forth.  Having  reached  the  chamber,  she 
threw  herself  on  the  bed  of  her  mother,  in  a  transport  of  anguish 
iapd-cjespair.  It  was  with,  difficulty,  after  acting  a  thousand  ex- 
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travagances,  that  she  was  separated  from  the  corpse,  and  carried 
ioto  the  house  of  a  neighbour,  whence  her  relation,  M.  Besnard, 
took  her  in  a  carriage  and  conveyed  her  to  his  own.  She  fainted, 
on  alighting,  and  being  put  to  bed,  passed  a  fortnight  between 
life  and  death,  in  terrible  convulsions;  struggling  with  a  continu- 
ed sense  of  suffocation,  A  strong  constitution,  and  the  unwea- 
ried attentions  which  she  received  from  her  relations,  could  only 
have  preserved  her  from  falling  a  victim  in 'this  first  trial  of 
sorrow.  Eight  days  elapsed  before  she  experienced  the  relief  of 
tears,  the  sluices  of  which  were  at  length  opened  by  a  letter  from 
Sophia;  the  soothing  tenderness  of  friendship  recalled  her  facul-r 
ties,  and  melted,  while  it  consoled,  her  heart:  it  produced  an 
effect  which  the  warm  bath  and  medical  skill  had  essayed  in  vstin. 
To  moral  disorders  moral  remedies  can  only  be  administered 
with  success.  As  her  tears  flowed  freely,  the  convulsions  abated, 
their  paroxysms  became  less  frequent,  the  sense  of  suffocation 
ceased,  and  her  health  began  to  amend.  Her  father  presented 
himself  before  her  in  the  garb  of  sorrow:  he.  undertook  to  com- 
fort her  by  those  common-place  expressions  and  sentiments  to 
which  the  understanding  attends  with  disgust,  and  which  the 
heart  repels  as  an  insult.  *4 1  felt,"  says  she,  u  the  inefficacy  of 
this  pretended  consolation,  so  little  adapted  to  my  turn  of  mind; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  measured  the  distance  that  sepa- 
rated my  father  from  myself.  It  seemed  as  if  he  was  tearing 
away  the  reverential  veil  under  which  I  had  hitherto  considered 
him:  I  found  myself,  by  the  loss  of  my  mother,  completely  an 
orphan:  my  father  could  never  understand  me:  a  pew  kind  of 
grief  oppressed  my  afflicted  heart:  I  fell  agahi  into  the  deepest 
despair.  The  tears  and  sqrrows  of  my  worthy  relations,  howe* 
ver,  still  offered  me  occasions  of  tender  emotion;  they  Had  their 
effect,  and  I  was  snatched  from  the  perils  that  threatened  my. 
existence*  Why,  alas!  did  it  not  then  terminate  f  It  waa  my  first 
affliction;  by  how  many  others  has  it  been  followed !p  . 

Madame  Phlipon  was  only  fifty  years  of  age,  when  an  im», 
posthume  in  her  head,  which  had  long  been  forming,  and 
which  discovered  itself,  after  her  decease,  by  the  flux  that  took 
place  through  her  nose  and  ears,  put  an  end  to  her  existences 
"  On  the  day  that  she  was  snatched  from  pic,"  says  her  daugh- 
ter, u  I  left  her  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  apparently 
well*  I  returned  at  half  past  five.  She  had  been  struck  with  {he 
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palsy.  At  midnight  she  no  longer  appertained  to  me.  Feeble 
toys  of  a  pitiless  destiny  I  why  are  such  lively  sentiments,  and 
projects  so  grand,  connected  with  an  existence  so  frail?"  T^he 
character  of  the  deceased  had  been  more  amiable  than  bril- 
liant. "  Naturally  wise  and  good,"  observes  her  daughter, 
44  virtue  did  not  seem  to  cost  her  any  effort ;  she  knew  how  to 
render  it  mild  and  easy  like  herself.  Prudent  and  calm,  ten- 
der without  passion,  her  pure  and  tranquil  spirit  respired  gent- 
ly, as  flows  the  docile  stream  that  bathes  with  equal  compla- 
cence the  valley  which  it  embellishes,  and  the  foot  of  the  rock 
by  which  it  is  restrained."  With  a  temperament  sanguine  and 
ardent,  like  that  of  mademoiselle  Phlipon,  most  fortunate  for 
her  youth  was  the  possession  of  such  an  instructress. 

4  It  is  charming,'  said  the  abbe  Legrand,  mournfully,  at 
the  bed-side  of  this  affectionate  daughter,  whom  he  came  to 
visit  at  the  house  of  her  relations,  '  It  is  charming  to  possess 
sensibility,  but  unfortunate  to  have  so  much  of  it!'  As  made- 
moiselle Phlipon  began  to  recover,  her  kind  friends  were  eager 
to  receive  in  succession  the  persons  who  came  to  visit  her,  ia 
the  hope  of  diverting  the  melancholy  that  had  seized  her  spi- 
rits. u  I  seemed  not  to  exist,"  says  she  "  in  the  world  where  I 
was  placed.  Absorbed  in  grief,  I  scarcely  paid  attention  to 
what  was  passing  around  me.  Recalling  by  starts  the  frightful ' 
idea  of  my  loss,  shrieks  all  on  a  sudden  would  escape  me,  my 
outstretched  arms  stiffened,  and  I  swooned  away." 

During  the  intervals  of  these  transports,  she  recollected 
the  cares  and  the  kindness  of  her  relations,  and  sought  to  alle- 
viate their  concern  and  anxiety.  The  abbe  Legrand  talked  to 
her  of  her  mother,  in  order  to  rouse  her  attention,  and  to  lead 
her  insensibly  to  other  objects  and  ideas.  When  he  believed 
■her  sufficiently  recovered  to  attend  to  a  book,  he  brought  to 
her  the  celebrated  Heloise  of  Rousseau.  u  The  perusal  of  this," 
says  she,  u  was  my  first  employment.  I  was  then  twenty-one 
years  of  age;  I  had  read  a  great  deal;  I  was  acquainted  with 
a  considerable  number  of  writers,  historians,  learned  men,  and 
philosophers;  but  Rousseau  made  on  me  an  impression  similar 
to  that  which  Plutarch  had  done  when  I  was  eight  years  of 
age*  It  appeared  to  me  that  this  was  the  proper  food  for  my 
mind,  and  the  interpreter  of  those  id*as  which  I  had  before 
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entertained,  but  which  Rousseau  alone  knew  how  to  explain  to 
me*  Plutarch  had  prepared  me  to  become  a  republican ;  had 
roused  that  strength  and  grandeur  of  character  by  which  a  re- 
publican is  constituted ;  had  inspired  me  with  a  real  enthu- 
siasm for  public  virtue  and  liberty*  Rousseau  pointed  out  to 
me  the  domestic  happiness  to  which  I  could  aspire,  the  ineffable 
enjoyments  I  was  capable  of  tasting*  Ah!  if  he  is  able  to  pro* 
tect  me  from  follies,  could  he  arm  me  against  a  passion? 
Amidst  the  corrupt  age  in  which  I  was  destined  to  live,  and 
the  revolution  which  I  was  then  far  from  anticipating,  I  acquir- 
ed beforehand  all  that  could  render  me  capable  of  great  sacri- 
fices, and  expose  me  to  great  misfortunes*  Death  will  only  be 
to  me  the  term  of  both*  I  expect  it ;  nor  would  I  have*  filled 
the  short  interval  which  separates  me  from  it  with  the  recital  of 
my  private  history,  had  calumny  not  dragged  me  upon  the 
-stage,  for  the  purpose  of  making  on  those  whom  she  would 
ruin  a  more  cruel  attack*  I  love  to  publish'truths,  that  interest 
not  myself  alone ;  and  I  wish  to  conceal  none,  that  their  con- 
nexion may  serve  towards  their  demonstration." 

The  return  to  her  father's  was  a  new  trial  for  the  affec- 
tionate sensibility  of  mademoiselle  Phlipon*  They  had  taken 
the  ill-judged  precaution  of  removing  her  mother's  portrait, 
as  if  the  place  where  it  had  hung  would  not  more  painfully  re- 
cal  her  loss*  She  instantly  demanded  it,  and  it  was  restored 
to  its  situation*  The  domestic  cares  now  devolved  on  made- 
moiselle Phlipon.  u  I  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend," 
observes  she,  "  how  these  cares  can  absorb  the  attention  of  a 
woman,  however  considerable  may  be  her  household,  who 
possesses  method  and  activity;  a  little  vigilance,  and  a  wise 
distribution  of  employments,  are  all  that  is  necessary.*  Lei- 
sure," adds  she, 4i  will  always  be  found  by  persons  who  know 
how  to  employ  their  time.  Those  who  want  time  are  the  peo- 
ple who  do  nothing.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  women  who  re- 
ceive and  pay  useless  visits,  or  think  themselves  ill  dressed 
unless  many  hours  are  consecrated  to  the  science,  find  their 

*  Madame  Roland's  acquaintance  with  her  sex  could  not  have  been  very*, 
extensive.   Has  their  education  been  such  that  we  may  reasonably  expect 
from  them  method,  activity,  vigilance,  and  wisdom  \  Alas,  no  \  These  are 
great  qualities,  and  rarely  combined. 
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days  long  from  mere  lassitude,  aad  yet  too  short  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties." 

*  The  studies  of  mademoiselle  Phlipon  became  every  day 
more  dear  to  her,  and  constituted  her  only  consolation*  u  Left 
more  than  ever  by  myself,"  says  she  "  and  often  in  a  melan- 
choly humour,  I  felt  the  necessity  of  writing.  I  loved  to  ren- 
der to  myself  an  account  of  my  own  ideas,  and  to  enlighten 
them  by  the  intervention  of  my  pen.  When  not  employed  in 
this  way,  I  revised  still  more  than  I  meditated.  I  pursued  a 
chain  of  reasoning,  and  by  these  means  bridled  my  imagina- 
tion." She  entitled  her  performances,  of  which  she  began  to 
make  some  collections,  u  The  Works  of  Leisure  Hours,  and 
different  Reflections."  Her  intention  was  by  this  means  to  fix 
her  opinions,  and  to  possess  a  register  of  her  sentiments  and, 
the  progress  of  her  mind.  u  Never,"  says  she,  u  did  I  feel  the 
slightest  temptation  to  become  an  author.  I  perceived,  at  a 
very  early  period,  that  a  woman  who  acquires  this  title,  loses 
more  than  she  gains.  The  men  do  not  like,  and  her  own  sex 
criticise,  her.  If  her  works  are  bad,  she  is  ridiculed ;  if  good, 
she  is  bereaved  of  the  reputation  annexed  to  them.  If  the  pub- 
lic are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  she  has  talents,  they  sift  her 
character,  her  morals,  her  conduct,  and  balance  the  reputation 
of  her  genius  by  the  publicity  which  they  give  to  her  errors,* 
Beside,"  adds  she,  with  truth,  "  my  happiness  was  my  chief 
concern,  and  I  perceived  that  the  public  never  interfered  with 
the  happiness  of  any  one  without  marring  it.  Ah,  my  God! 
what  an  injury  did  those  persons  do  to  roe,  who  took  it  upon 
diem  to  withdraw  the  veil  under  which  I  loved  to  remain  con- 
cealed. During  twelve  years  of  my  life,  I  have  laboured  along 
with  my  husband  in  the  same  manner  as  I  ate  with  him,  because 
the  one  was  as  natural  to  me  as  the  other.  During  his  admi- 
nistration, if  it  was  necessary  to  express  great  or  striking 
truths,  I  employed  the  whole  bent  of  my  mind ;  that  its  efforts 
should  be  preferable  to  those  of  a  secretary,  was  but  natural. 
I  loved  my  country;']'  I  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  li- 

*  Madame  Roland  might  have  added,  and  if  they  cannot  find  any  real 
blemishes  in  her  conduct,  they  are  ingenious  to  substitute  fiction  for  facts; 
the  more  absurd,  the  more  credible  and  the  more  eagerly  received. 

f  Fickle  people,  and  frivolous  as  light  \  unworthy  of  the  sacrifices  that 
have  been  made  for  them ! 
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berty;  I  was  unacquainted  with  any  interest,  or  with  any  pas- 
sions, that  could  enter  into  competition  with  these ;  and  my 
language,  which  was  that  of  the  heart  and  of  truth,  ought  to 
have  been  pure  and  pathetic."   But  to  return. 

Monsieur  Phlipon,  for  some  time  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  endeavoured  to  remain  more  at  home  with  his  daughter; 
but  of  this  constraint  he  soon  became  weary.  The  means  of 
rendering  his  house  agreeable  to  him,  by  drawing  a  circle 
of  acquaintance  round  him,  were  not  in  her  power,  since  she 
had  no  other  society  than  that  of  her  old  relations.  "  If  I 
wished  to  converse  with  him,"  said  she,  *'  we  had  but  few 
ideas  in  common,  and  he  then  probably  hankered  after  a  mode 
of  life,  with  which  he  did  not  wish  that  I  should  become  ac- 
quainted. Become  a  widower  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
stood  in  need  of  new  chains  to  confine  him  at  home,  my  poor 
father  kept  a  mistress,  that  he  might  not  present  to  his  daugh- 
ter a  step-mother:  he  had  recourse  to  play  to  indemnify  himself 
for  the  loss  of  business ;  and,  without  ceasing  to  be  an  honest 
man,  he  ruined  himself  insensibly,  and  without  making  any 
noise." 

The  relations  of  mademoiselle  Phlipon,  confiding  in  her 
father's  affection  for  her,  believed  tjiat  to  his  guardianship  her 
interest  might  safely  be  entrusted.  If  she  felt  the  contrary,  filial 
delicacy  and  respect  kept  her  silent.  "  Behold  me  then,"  says 
she,  u  alone  in  the  house,  my  time  divided  between  my  work 
and  my  studies."  Her  servant,  a  little  woman,  lively  and  gay,, 
and  fifty-five  years  of  age,  attached  herself  to  a  mistress  who 
rendered  her  life  happy  and  comfortable.  This  woman  attend- 
ed her,  during  the  absence  of  her  father,  in  her  walks  abroad, 
which  seldom  extended  beyond  the  church,  or  the  residence  of 
her  relations.  U'I  carried  with  me  to  church,"  says  she,  "  if  not 
the  tender  piety  I  formerly  possessed,  at  least  a  sufficiency  of 
decency  and  recollection.  I  no  longer  accompanied  the  ordi- 
nary of  the  mass.  I  read  some  christian  work:  I  had  preserved 
a  great  passion  for  St.  Augustine;  and  assuredly,  there  are 
fathers  of  the  church  whom  one  may  peruse  without  being 
devout:  there  is  food  in  them  both  for  the  heart  and  the  mind." 

Mademoiselle  Phlipon  wished  to  study  the  eloquence  of 
the  pulpit,  and  for  this  purpose  to  go  through  a  course  of  ser- 
mons. With  Bossuet  and  Flechier  she  was  already  acquainted; 
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Bourdaloue  and  Massillon  followed.  In  the  memorandum-book 
of  this  young  philosopher  might  be  seen  the  names  of  these  ce- 
lebrated divines  by  the  side  of  those  of  Paw,  of  Raynal,  and 
the  author  of  the  System  of  Nature*  Unfettered  by  systems, 
truth  and  improvement  were  the  objects  of  her  pursuit.  From 
reading  sermons,  a  natural  transition,  she  passed  to  composing 
one.  Wearied  with  the  constant  recurrence  of  mysteries, 
she  determined  to  draw  up  a  moral  discourse,  in  which  the 
incarnation  and  the  devil  should  not  be  mentioned.  She  took 
for  her  subject,  the  love  of  her  neighbour*  Her  little  uncle, 
become  a  canon  of  Vincennes,  whom  she  amused  with  her 
performance,  blamed  her  for  not  taking  up  this  employment 
earlier,  that  he  might  have  availed  himself  of  her  talent. 

The  grief  and  sensibility  displayed  by  mademoiselle  Phli- 
pon  at  the  death  of  her  mother,  attracted  notice,  and  procured 
her  many  marks  of  regard.  M.  de  Boismorel,  whom  she  had 
not  seen  since  his  visits  at  her  grandmother's,  came  to  pay  his 
respects  to  her  at  the  house  of  her  father.  He  repeated  his 
visit,  during  her  absence  from  home,  and  was  taken  by  her 
father  into  her  little  apartment,  on  a  table  in  which  her  compo- 
sitions were  lying.  Monsieur  Phlipon,  proud  of  the  genius  of 
his  daughter,  talked  to  his  guest  of  her  studies,  ancf,  having 
excited  his  curiosity,  took  upon  himself  to  gratify  it  by  com* 
xnunicating  to  him  some  of  her  writings.  Mademoiselle  Phli- 
pon was,  on  her  return,  on  learning  what  had  passed,  displeased 
and  offended.  But  her  anger  was  appeased  the  next  day,  by 
the  receipt  of  a  well-written  letter  from  M.  Boismorel,  with 
an  offer  of  the  use  of  his  library,  expressed  in  the  most  oblig- 
ing and  flattering  terms.  A  correspondence,  from  this  incident, 
commenced  between  them,  uftich  afforded  to  our  young  student 
both  instruction  and  pleasure. 

A  visit  to  the  family  of  M.  Boismorel  followed,  who 
resided  in  a  charming  house,  near  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  at  a 
little  distance  from  Paris.  Mademoiselle  Phlipon  and  her  fa- 
ther were  received  by  the  ladies  of  the  family  in  a  summer 
saloon.  *  How  well  your  dear  daughter  looks!'  exclaimed  the 
mother  of  M.  Boismorel,  whom  the  reader  may  probably  re- 
collect; '  but,  do  you  know,  that  my  son  is  enchanted  with  her? 
Tell  toe,  mademoiselle,  do  you  not  wish  to  be  married?9 
*  Others  have  already  thought  for  mc  on  that  subject,  madam, 
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but  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  reason  to  come  to  any  determina- 
tion.' 4  You  are  difficult,  I  suppose;  have  you  any  repugnance 
to  a  man  of  a  certain  age?9  *  The  knowledge  I  might  have  of 
a  person  would  only  determine  my  attachment,  my  refusal,  or 
my  acceptance/  4  Those  kinds  of  marriages  have  most  solidity; 
a  young  man  often  escapes  through  our  fingers,  when  one 
thinks  him  most  attached.  She  is  dressed  with  taste,'  ob- 
served the  old  lady,  turning  to  her  daughter-in-law.  *  Ah,  ex* 
tremefy  w*ll,  and  with  so  much  t  modesty !'  replied  the  young 
lady,  who  was  a  devotee,  and  whose  agreeable  face  was  shaded 
with  the  curls  of  her  hair,  disposed  with  much  nicety  and  art. 

*  How  different/  added  she,  'from  that  ridiculous  mass  of 
plumage  we  see  fluttering  above  empty  heads!  You  do  not 
love  feathers,  mademoiselle?'  'I  never  wear  them,  madam; 
because,  being  the  daughter  of  an  artist,  and  on  foot,  they 
would  seem  to  announce  a  rank  which  does  not  belong  to  me.' 

*  But  would  you  wear  them,  were  you  in  a  different  situation?9 
4 1  do  not  know;  I  attach  but  little  importance  to  trifles:  I  esti- 
mate, in  regard  to  myself,  these  matters  by  convenience  only, 
and  am  careful  never  to  judge  respecting  any  one  in  con- 
sequence of  the  first  glimpse  of  her  toilette.'  This  severe 
observation  was  pronounced  with  mildness.  4  A  philosopher!* 
exclaimed  the  lady,  with  a  sigh,  recollecting  that  her  guest  be- 
longed not  to  her  own  sect.  M.  Boismorcl  put  an  end  to  this 
personal  inquisition,  by  conducting  mademoiselle  to  visit  his 
garden  and  library.  Here  she  recovered  her  ease  and  her 
spirits,  while  she  pointed  out  the  volumes,  and  collections  of 
works,  with  the  perusal  of  which  she  wished  her  obliging  host 
to  favour  her.  Among  these  were  Bayle,  and  the  Memoirs  of 
the  academies.  On  another  visit  ffo  thjs  family,  in  which  made* 
moiselle  Phlipon  met  a  large  company,  she  observes :  "  Those 
points  of  view  in  which  I  consider  the  world,  and  examine  it 
unperceived  by  any  one,  serve  but  to  disgust  me,  and  to  attach 
me  still  more  to  my  own  manner  of  living." 

M.  de  Boismorel  carried  his  young  friend  to  the  meeting 
of  the  French  academy,  on.  the  anniversary  of  St.  Lewis, 
where  she  listened  with  pleasure  to  a  discourse  of  the  abbe  de 
Besplas,  who  mingled  with  his  subject  some  bold  philosophi- 
cal opinions,  and  oblique  satires  upon  government.  At  the 
theatre  mademoiselle  Phlipon  appeared  with  the  same  unaf» 
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fccted  ingenuous  character:  without  considering  thoie  who 
were  around  her,  she  smiled  and  wept  at  the  various  incidents 
and  sentiments  pourtrayed  or  expressed  on  the  stage,  with  the 
happy  simplicity  of  uncorrupted  youth.   • 

The  eulogy  on  Catinat,  by  La  Harpe,  which  had  gained 
the  prize  at  the  academy,  inspired  M.  de  Boismorel  with  the 
desire  of  making  a  visit  to  St.  Gratien,  where  Catinat  had,  at 
a  distance  from  the  court  and  its  honours,  ended  his  days  in  re- 
tirement. He  proposed  this  pilgrimage  to  M.  Phlipon  and  his 
daughter,  who  agreed  with  pleasure  to  accompany  him.  On 
the  morning  of  a  Michaelmas-day,  they  proceeded  to  the  val- 
ley df  Montmorency,  and  visited  the  borders  of  the  lake  by 
which  it  was  embellished.  They  then  ascended  to  St.  Gratien, 
and  reposed  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  which  Catinat  had 
planted  with  his  own  hand.  After  a  frugal  repast,  they  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  the  park  of  Montmorency,  where 
they  beheld  the  cottage  which  had  been  inhabited  by  J.  J. 
Rousseau. 

Through  M.  Boismorel  mademoiselle  Phlipon  became  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  was  novel  and  interesting  in  the  republic 
of  letters.  "  I  sawhim  but  seldom,"  said  she,  u  but  I  heard  from 
him  every  week.  His  conduct  was  that  of  a  man  of  sense  and 
sensibility,  who  honoured  my  sex,  esteemed  my  person,  and, 
as  it  were,  protected  my  taste.  His  letters  resembled  himself: 
an  agreeable  seriousness  characterised  them;  they  bore  the 
stamp  of  a  mind  superior  to  prejudices,  and  of  a  respectful 
friendship."  This  gentleman,  greatly  attached  to  literature, 
and  admiring  the  talents  of  his  young  protegSe^  pressed  her  to 
choose  a  subject,  and  to  make  an  essay  of  her  genius  in  compo- 
sition. Thus  urged,  mademoiselle  Phlipon  explained  to  him 
her  disinterested  attachment  to  study,  which  she  wished  to 
render  serviceable  to  her  happiness,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  kind  of  glory,  which  she  justly  considered  as  calculated 
only  to  trouble  her  repose.  With  her  arguments  on  this  sub- 
ject, she  mingled  extempore  verses,  which  her  correspqndent 
replied  to  in  the  same  style. 

Calling  on  her  one  day,  he  informed  her  that  he  was  de- 
sirous of  practising  a  stratagem  to  quicken  the  industry  of  his 
son,  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  whose  application  to 
bis  studies  had  lately  begun  to  give  way  to  a  taste  for  dissipa- 
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tion,  afid  who  took  more  delight  in  the  Italian  opera  than  in 
the  mathematics.  '  It  is  necessary,'  proceeded  monsieur  de 
Boismorel, '  that  you  should  reprimand  my  son  in  a  letter  full 
of  wisdom  and  penetration:  in  short,  write  in  such  a  manner 
as  your  own  mind  shall  dictate ;  stimulate  his  self-love,  and 
awaken  generous  resolutions.'  4  Me,  sir!  me?  and  in  what 
manner,  I  beseech  you,  shall  I  be  able  to  preach  to  your  son  r* 
4  Adopt  any  mode  you  please;  your  name  shall  not  appear;  it 
shall  be  so  contrived  as  if  some  person,  acquainted  with  his 
conduct  and  interested  in  his  welfare,  takes  this  method  to 
warn  him  of  his  danger.  I  will  get  the  letter  conveyed  to  him 
at  a  moment  when  it  shall  produce  its  full  effect.  At  a  proper 
opportunity  he  shall  be  informed  to  what  physician  he  is 
indebted  for  his  cure.'  4  Oh !  you  must  never  mention  my 
name!  But  you  have  other  friends,  who  can  do  this  service 
better.'  fc  I  think  otherwise ;  and  I  demand  of  you  this  favour.' 
*  Very  well;  I  renounce  every  other  consideration,  to  demon- 
strate  my  desire  of  obliging  you.  I  shall  transmit  to  you  the 
rough  draught  of  my  letter,  of  which  you  shall  give  me  your 
opinion  and  corrections.'  On  the  same  evening  mademoiselle 
Fhlipon  drew  up  a  pointed  and  somewhat  ironical  epistle,  cal- 
culated to  flatter  the  self-love,  and  excite  the  reason  of  a  young 
man,  and  to  recal  his  attention  to  serious  subjects,  by  conside- 
rations in  which  his  happiness  was  involved.  The  father,  de- 
lighted with  this  production,  besought  his  young  friend  to  send 
it  without  the  alteration  of  a  word.  It  was  accordingly  inclos- 
ed in  a  letter  to  Sophia,  to  be  put  into  the  post-office  at 
Amiens.  Several  circumstances  were,  previous  to  it3  recep- 
tion, arranged  by  monsieur  Boismorel,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
suring its  effect.  The  young  man  received  it,  was  touched  by- 
its  contents,  attributed  it  to  the  celebrated  Duclos,  and  went* 
to  thank  him  for  his  kindness.  Deceived  in  this  conjecture,  he 
makes  farther  guesses  with  no  better  success ;  and,  at  length, 
in  some  measure,  resumes  his  studies. 

Not  long  after  this  circumstance,  M •  de  Boismorel  walk- 
ing with  his  son  on  a  very  hot  day,  from  Bercy  to  Vincennes, 
where  mademoiselle  Phlipon  was  then  with  her  uncle,  and 
whither  he  brought  to  her  the  abbe  Delisle's  translation  of  the 
Georgics,  was  struck  with  a  coup  de  soldi.   Having  treated  it 
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lightly  a  fever  ensued,  followed  by  a  coma,*  which  carried  him 
6>fF,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  after  a  few  days'  illness*  Made- 
moiselle Phlipon  wept  bitterly  the  death  of  her  kind  friend  and 
valuable  instructor;  "nor  can  I  ever  if  collect  him,''  says  she, 
u  without  experiencing  that  mournful  regret,  that  sentiment  of 
veneration  and  tenderness,  which  always  accompanies  the  re- 
membrance of  a  good  man."  When  time  had  in  some  degree 
softened  her  sorrow,  she  composed  a  monody  to  his  memory, 
which,  without  disclosing  it  to  any  one,  she  sung,  accompanied 
by  her  guitar.  On  a  visit  of  condolence,  which  her  father  paid 
to  the  son  of  their  lost  and  valued  friend,  the  young  man  told 
him  in  a  vacant  tone  of  voice,  that  he  had  found  and  thrown 
into  a  corner  the  letters  of  mademoiselle  Phlipon  to  his  father, 
to  be  restored  to  her  if  she  should  wish  it;  and  that  among 
them  he  had  discovered  the  original  of  a  certain  epistle,  which 
he  had  himself  received.  His  guest,  sensible  of  what  was  al- 
luded to,  said  but  little  in  reply.  The  youth  appeared  to  be 
piqued,  "  whence,"  says  his  fair  monitress,  "  I  concluded  that 
he  was  a  fool,  and  troubled  myself  no  more  about  him." 

Many  circumstances  less  interesting,  and  less  important  to 
the  formation  of  the  mind  of  this  truly  admirable  woman,  this 
martyr  to  humanity  and  virtue,  whose  untimely  fate  can  never 
be  sufficiently  lamented,  are  here  omitted,  lest  this  article  should 
be  extended  to  an  unreasonable  length. 

In  speaking  of  Saint-Lette,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
council  of  Pondicherry,  and  who,  on  his  return'  to  Paris,  in 
1776,  brought  letters  from  a  friend  to  M.  Phlipon  and  his 
daughter,  which  introduced  him  to  their  acquaintance,  "Those," 
says  the  latter,  "  who  have  seen  much,  are  always  worth  hear- 
ing; and  those  who  have  felt  much  have  always  seen  more 
than  others,  even  when  they  have  travelled  less  than  Saint- 
Lette.  He  presented  me  with  several  of  his  performances :  I 
communicated  to  him  some  of  my  reveries ;  and,  in  a  prophe- 
tical tone  of  voice,  and  with  a  full  persuasion  of  the  event,  he 
repeated  to  me  several  times,  (  You  are  in  the  light,  made- 
moiselle, to  be  on  your  guard,  for  all  this  will  end  in  your 
writing  a  book.'"  'It  shall  then  be  under  another  person's 

*  An  apoplectic  disorder. 
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name,'  Replied  the  young  lagy, '  for  I  will  sooner  eat  my  fingers 
than  become  an  author.' 

*  Saint-Lette  met  at  M.  Phiipon's  a  man  destined  to  have  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  fate  of  his  daughter,  and  with  whom 
she  had  been  acquainted  for  some  months. 

Her  friend  Sophia,  whose  situation  led  her  info  mingled 
society,  had  frequently  mentioned  in  her  letters  a  man  of  me* 
rit,  who, on  account  of  his  place,  occasionally  resided  at  Amiens, 
where  he  visited  at  her  mother's,  and  who  came  every  winter 
to  Paris,  and  often  in  the  spring  made  still  longer  journeys.  - 
Sophia,  pleased  with  a  man  whose  instructive  conversation, 
amidst  the  frivolous  crowd  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  ap- 
peared to  her  with  peculiar  advantage,  whose  austere  and  sim- 
ple manners  inspired  confidence,  and  who,  without  being  be* 
loved  by  the  world,  to  which  he  bore  but  little  resemblance, 
was  yet  generally  respected,  talked  to  him  of  her  dear  friend; 
while  in  the  family,  the  warmth  and  constancy  of  an  attach* 
ment  formed  in  a  convent,  and  to  which  time  had  given  re- 
spectability, was  a  perpetual  theme.  M.  Roland  had  also  been 
shown  rh~i  portrait  of  this  dear  friend.  ( Why,  then,'  said  he 
frequendy, 4  do  you  not  make  me  acquainted  with  her?  I  go  ton 
Paris  every  year,  cannot  I  carry  to  her  a  letter?' 

The  desired  commission  was  at  length  obtained,  in  Sep* 
tember,  1775.  "  I  was  still  in  mourning  for  my  mother,"  says 
the  friend  of  Sophia,  uand  in  that  mild,  melancholy,  state  of 
mind,  which  succeeds  to  violent  grief.  Whoever  presented 
himself  from  Sophia  could  not  fail  no  be  well  received." 

This  letter,'7  observes  Sophia,  in  her  introductory  epistle, 
will  be  delivered  by  the  philosopher  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  you,  M.  Roland  de  la  Platiere,  an  enlightened 
man,  of  pure  morals,  and  who  cannot  be  reproached  with  any- 
thing but  his  great  admiration  of  the  ancients,  at  the  expense 
of  the  moderns,  whom  he  despises,  and  the  foible  of  loving  to 
speak  too  much  of  himself."  "  I  beheld,"  says  her  dear  friend^ 
to  whom  this  description  was  addressed,  "  a  man  somewhat 
more  than  forty  years  of  age,  tall,  negligent  in  his  appearance, 
and  with  that  kind  of  formality  contracted  by  study;  but  his 
manners  were  simple  and  easy,  and,  without  possessing  the 
polish  of  the  world,  they  connected  with  the  gravity  of  a  philo- 
sopher the  politeness  of  a  man  of  birth.  His  person  was  lean, 
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complexion  accidentally  yellow;  his  forehead,  sparingly 
furnished  with  hair  and  Very  open,  did  not  injure  the  regularity 
of  his  features,  which,  however,  it  rendered  more  respectable 
than  seductive.  When  he  became  animated  in  conversation,  or 
with  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  pleased  him,  an  extremely  subtle 
smile,  and  a  lively  expression  which  pervaded  his  countenance, 
made  him  appear  quite  another  person..  His  voice  was  mascu* 
line,  his  sentences  short,  like  those  of  a  man  whose  respiration 
is  not  very  long.  His  discourse,  full  of  facts,  from  a  head  re- 
plete with  ideas,  occupied  the  judgment  rather  than  flattered 
the  ear.  His  language  was  sometimes  poignant,  but  harsh  and 
destitute  of  harmony."* 

La  Blancherie,  about  this  period,  returned  to  Paris,  whence 
he  had  been  for  some  time  absent.  On  his  visit  to  mademoiselle 
Phlipon*  where  he  learned  the  death  of  her  mother,  he  mani- 
fested a  degree  of  surprise  and  grief,  that,  while  it  affected, 
pleased  hen  He  repeated  his  visits,  and  was  received  with  pie- 
sure.  M.  Phlipoo,  whose  continual  absence  from  home  ren- 
dered his  daughter's  situation  delicate,  and  who  disliked  the 
trouble  of  performing  the  office  of  a  duenna,  announced  to  her 
his  intention  of  desiring  La  Blancherie  to  desist  from  his  visits* 
Mademoiselle  heard  this  resolution  with  some  degree  of  chagrin: 
interested  in  favour  of  La  Blancherie,  she  had  begun  to  believe 
it  possible  to  love  him.  "  The  head,  I  believe,"  says  she,  u  was 
only  at  work;  but  it  was  making  some  progress."  Having  formed 
the  resolution  of  softening  in  some  degree  her  father's  prohibi- 
tion, by  imposing  the  injunction  herself  on  La  Blancherie, v  she 
addressed  to  him  a  polite  letter  of  dismission,  which,  while  it 
deprived  him  of  all  hope  of  replying,  did  not  destroy  that  of 
haying  pleased.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  some  melancholy, 
but  not  unpleasing,  reflections  in  the  mind  of  the  fair  writer; 
which  were,  however,  suspended  by  the  arrival  of  Sophia  at  Paris, 
who  remained  some  time  in  the  capital,  with  her  mother  and 
her  sister  Henrietta,  "  The  latter,'9  says  mademoiselle  Phlipon, 
44  being  now  more  on  a  level  with  us,  in  consequence  of  the 
age  she  had  attained,  and  the  sedateness  she  had  acquired,  be- 

*  It  is  justly  observed  by  madame  Roland,  that  the  charms  of  the  voice 
possess  a  powerful  influence  <Jver  the  senses;  and  that  this  charm  does  not 
mer«Iy  belong  to  the  quality  of  the  sound,  but  results  still  more  from  that  de- 
licaey  of  sentiment  which  Tacit)  the  expression,  and  modulates  the  accent 
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came  also  1117  dear  friend.  The  charms  of  her  lively  imagina- 
tion darted  coruscations  around,  and  animated  the  ties  which 
she  had  formed." 

The  friends,  with  mademoiselle  d'Hangard,  often  repaired 
to  the  Luxembourg,  where  they  met  La  Blancherie,  whose  re- 
spectful salute  was  by  one  of  the  party  returned  with  some 
emotion.  4  You  then  know  this  gentleman?'  says  mademoiselle 
d'Hangard,  who  had  at  first  imaged  the  salute  intended  for 
herself.  *  Yes,  and  do  not  you?'  4Oh!  certainly;  but  I  have 
never  spoken  to  him.  I  visit  the  mademoiselles  Bordenave, 
the  youngest  of  whom  he  demanded  in  marriage.'  4  Is  it  long 
since?'  was  a  question  asked  by  one  of  the  ladies  with  some 
degree  of  earnest  curiosity.  ( A  year,  perhaps  eighteen  months. 
He  found  means  to  get  himself  introduced  into  the  house:  he 
went  thither  from  time  to  time,  and  at  length  made  a  declara- 
tion. These  young  women  are  rich,  the  youngerft  is  handsome* 
He  has  not  a  farthing,  and  is  in  search  of  van  heiress,  for  he 
made  a  similar  demand  in  respect  to  another  person  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, of  which  they  were  informed.  The  ladies  dismiss- 
ed him;  and  we  call  him  the  lover  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins. 
How  did  you  know  him  V  '  By  seejng  him  often  at  madame 
FEpine's  concert,  answered  mademoiselle  Phlipon,  while  she 
bit  her  lips  and  withheld  any  farther  information,  chagrined  at 
the  idea  of  having  thought  herself  beloved  by  a  man  who,  in 
soliciting  her  hand,  had  probably  been  influenced  only  by  sor- 
did motives :  while  yet  more  mortified  by  the  recollection  of 
the  letter  she  had  written  to  him,  she  found  in  what  had  passed 
a  subject  for  meditation  and  future  caution. 

A  few  months  after  this  adventure,  a  little  Savoyard  came 
one  day  to  tell  the  maid  of  mademoiselle,  that  some  person 
wanted  to  speak  to  her.  The  servant  went  out,  and  returning 
informed  her  mistress,  that  M.  la  Blancherie  intreated  to  see 
her.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  when  madame  Phlipon  expected  her 
relations.  '  Yes,'  replied  she, '  let  him  come  immediately ;  go, 
find  and  bring  him  with  you.'  The  lover  of  the  eleven  thousand 
virgins  entered;  the  lady  was  seated  in  a  corner  near  the  fire- 
side. ( I  did  not  dare,  mademoiselle,  to  present  myself  to  you, 
after  your  prohibition.  I  was  extremely  desirous  to  speak  to 
you,  and  I  cannot  express  what  I  felt  in  consequence  of  the 
dear  and  cruel  letter  which  you  then  addressed  to  me.  My 
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situation  is  since  altered;  I  have  projects  at  present  with  which 
you  must  not  remain  unacquainted.'  He  then  began  to  unfold 
to  her  the  plan  of  a  moral  and  critical  work,  to  which  he  invi- 
ted her  approbation  and  concurrence.  He  was  allowed  to  go 
on  for  some  time  without  interruption,  and,  even  after  he  had 
finished  speaking,  to  make  some  little  pause.  Mademoiselle 
then  began  to  observe  to  him,  with  calm  politeness,  that  she 
had  herself  taken  the  trouble  to  request  the  discontinuance  of 
his  visits,  on  account  of  those  sentiments  respecting  her,  which 
he  had  thought  proper  to  declare  to  her  father,  and  for  which 
she  was  desirous  of  demonstrating  her  gratitude.  That,  at 
her  time  of  life,  the  vivacity  of  the  imagination  was  but  too 
apt  to  mingle  itself  with  every  transaction,  and  even  sometimes 
to  change  their  appearance.  But  that  error  was  not  a  crime, 
and  she  had  already  recovered  from  hers  with  too  good  a 
grace  to  give  herself  any  more  concern  on  that  subject.  She 
admired  his  literary  projects,  she  added,  but  without  wishing 
to  participate  in  them,  or  in  those  of  any  other  person.  She 
must,  therefore,  confine  herself  to  wishes  for  his  success,  and 
it  was  to  tell  him  this  that  she  had  consented  to  see  him,  and 
also  that  he  might  hereafter  avoid  every  similar  attempt.  Hav- 
ing thus  spoken,  with  great  composure,  she  besought  him  to 
conclude  his  visit. 

Surprise,  grief,  agitation,  were  all  about  to  be  displayed, 
when  a  stop  was  put  to  the  exhibition  by  an  observation  of  the 
lady,  '  that  she  was  ignorant  whether  the  mademoiselles  Bor- 
denave,  and  others  whom  he  had  honoured  with  his  addresses, 
nearly  at  the  same  period,  had  expressed  themselves  in  regard 
to  him  with  equal  frankness ;  but  that  hers  was  unbounded, 
nor  did  the  resolutions  she  had  taken  in  consequence  admit  of 
any  explanation.'  At  the  same  time  she  rose,  bowed,  and  made 
a  motion  with  her  hand  towards  the  door.  One  of  her  relations 
entering  at  that  moment,  the  lover  of  the  eleven  thousand  vir- 
gins retreated  in  silence,  and  made  his  appearance  no  .more. 
u  Who,"  says  the  lady,  "  has  not  since  heard  of  the  agent-gene* 
ral  of  the  correspondence  of  the  art*  and  sciences?"  But  to  return 
to  M.  Roland. 

During  the  last  eight  or  nine  months,  he  had  several  times 
visited  at  M.  Phlipon's,  where,  though  his  visits  were  not  fre- 
quent, neither  were  they  short ;  they  appeared  also  to  be  paid 
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'  with  pleasure.  With  his  frank  and  instructive  conversation,  ma* 
demoiselle  Phlipon  was  never  wearied,  while  the  attention  with 
which  he  found  himself  listened  to  by  a  sensible  and  amiable 
young  woman,  interested  and  gratified  his  feelings*  It  was  on 
the  eve  of  his  return  from  Germany  that  this  acquaintance  com* 
menced;  he  was  then  preparing  for  a  tour  into  Italy,  and,  in  the  ai> 
ragement  of  his  affairs  previous  to  hisjourney,he  chose  to  depo- 
sit  his  manuscripts  with  his  new  and  amiable  friend,  who,  should 
any  misfortune  happen  to  the  author,  was  to  remain  mistress  of 
their  disposal.  This  mark  of  confidence  and  esteem  was  not  re- 
ceived without  gratitude  and  pleasure.  On  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture,  M.  Roland,  accompanied  by  Saint-Lette,  dined  at  ma* 
demoiselle  Phlipon's*  On  taking  leave,  he  asked  permission  to 
salute  his  fair  friend,  a  privilege  which  was  not  granted  with* 
out  a  blush.  ( You  are  happy  in  departing,'  said  Saint-Lette  to 
him,  gravely;  4  but  make  haste  to  return,  in  order  to  demand 
another.' 

During  the  stay  of  Saint-Lette  in  France,  his  friend  Seve- 
linge  became  a  widower.  Saint-Lette  repaired  to  him  atSiossoaa, 
where  he  resided,  and  brought  him  back  with  him  to  Paris,  in 
the  hope  of  diverting  his  grief.  They  visited  mademoiselle 
Phlipon  together.  Sevelinge  possessed  a  cultivated  mind,  and 
a  taste  for  letters.  Saint-Lette  in  leaving  France  felt  a  plea* 
sure  in  having  introduced  his  friends  to  each  other.  Saint- 
Lette  at  length  reimbarked  for  Pondicherry,  where  he  arrived 
ill,  and  died  within  six  weeks.  His  death  was  regretted  by  his 
friends  in  France,  and  more  especially  by  Sevelinge.  A  corres-  - 
pondence  had  taken  place  between  the  latter  and  mademoi- 
selle Phlipon.  u  His  letters,"  says  she  u  which  were  written  in  . 
a  good  style,  and  abounded  in  agreeable  description,  afforded 
me  great  pleasure.  They  wore  an  appearance  of  a  mild  philo- 
sophy, and  a  melancholy  sensibility,  for  which  I  always  pos- 
sessed a  great  inclination.  What  Diderot  has  said  on  this  sub- 
ject is  exceedingly  just,  'that  great  taste  supposes  great 
sensibility,  delicate  organs,  and  a  temperament  inclined  to 
melancholy.9 " 

Monsieur  Phlipon  at  length  began  to  discover,  that  it  was 
useless  to  display  abilities  at  the  expense  of  postage.  His  daugh- 
ter, chagrined  at  this  intimation,  communicated  her  perplexity 
to  her  little  uncle,  who  authorised  her  to  cause  the  letters  of 
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Sevelinge  to  be  addressed  to  his  house*  Some  manuscripts 
which)  at  the  desire  of  Saint»Lette,  had  been  entrusted  to  the 
perusal  of  Sevelinge,  were  returned  to  the  author,  with  critical 
observations;  u  of  which,"  says  she,  "  I  was  exceedingly  vain; 
for  I  did  not  suppose  my  works  worth  examination.  They 
were  in  my  own  eyes  reveries,  sage  enough,  but  common,  and 
relating  to  things  with  which  it  appeared  to  me  every  one  was 
acquainted*  The  only  merit  which  I  thought  the;y  possessed, 
was  their  originality,  in  having  been  compossed  by  a  young 
maiden.  The  events  of  the  revolution,  the  change  of  affairs, 
the  variety  of  my  situations,  the  frequent  comparisons  with  a 
great  crowd,  and  with  people  esteemed  on  account  of  their  me- 
rit^ were  all  necessary,  in  order  to  make  me  perceive,  that  the 
platform  on  which* I  stood  was  not  encumbered  by  numbers." 

The  academy  of  Besan;on  proposed,  as  the  subject  for  a 
prtae,  the  following  question:  "  In  what  manner  can  the  edu- 
cation of  women  contribute  to  render  men  better?"  Mademoi- 
selle Phlipon,  struck  with  the  idea,  seized  her  pen,  and  com* 
posed  a  'discourse,  which  she  sent  without  a  name,  but  which 
was  not  judged  worthy  of  the  reward;  an  honour  which  no  one 
obtained.  The  question  was  proposed  anew  for  the  following 
year.  "  In  wishing  to  treat  on  this  subject,"  says  she,  "  I 
deemed  it  absurd  to  determine  on  a  mode  of  education  un- 
connected with  general  manners,  which  depend  on  govern- 
ment, and  conceived  that  we  ought  not  to  pretend  to  reform 
one  sex  by  the  other,  but  to  ameliorate  the  species  by  means 
of  good  laws.  Accordingly,  I  mentioned  what  it  appeared  to 
me  that  women  ought  to  be ;  but  added,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  render  them  such  but  by  a  new  order  of  things.  This  no* 
tion,  certainly  philosophical  and  just,  did  not  come  within  the 
plan  of  the  academy.  Instead  of  solving,  I  reasoned  on  the  pro* 
Mem.* 

A  copy  of  this  discourse  was  sent  to  M.  Sevelinge,  who 
confined  his  remarks  to  the  style.  "  My  head,"  says  the  author, 
u  became  cool,  I  discovered  my  work  to  be  defective  in  the 
very  foundation,  and  I  amused  myself  with  criticising  it,  as  if 
it  had  been  the  production  of  another." 

In  this  communication  of  talents  between  the  correspon- 
dents, more  than  a  twelvemonth  elapsed.  Sevelinge  appeared 
at  length  to  be  uneasy  respecting  the  situation  of  his  young 
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friend,  and  weary  himself  of  living  alone,*  He  made  many  re- 
flections on  the  charms  of  a  rational  society;  his  correspon* 
dent  agreed*  with  him ;  and  they  reasoned  for  some  time  on 
the  subject.  The  gentleman  soon  after  made  a  jotirney  to  Pa- 
ris, and  presented  himself  at  M.  PMipon's,  incognito,  as  if 
upon  business.  Mademoiselle,  though  she  received  him  her* 
self,  did  not  recollect  her  friend,  who  withdrew  with  a  mor- 
tified, air.  This  circumstance  recalled  his  features  to  her  me- 
'  mory ;  but  still  she  remained  doubtful  as  to  his  identity.  His 
letters  at  length  made  the  discovery.  The  singularity  of  the 
adventure  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  lady  a  disagreeable, 
though  undefinable,  impression.  The  correspondence  relaxed, 
and  after  a  time  entirely  ceased. 

Mademoiselle  Phlipon  went  sometimes  to  Vincennes,  t# 
visit  her  uncle  at  his  canonical  residence,  where  the  walks  were 
delightful,  and  the  society  agreeable.  The  casde  of  Vincennes 
was  inhabited  by  a  number  of  persons,  whom  the  court  grati- 
fied with  apartments.  "  My  uncle,"  says  his  nioce,  "  was  well 
received  every  where,  but  visited  little,  and  saw  at  home  only 
a  small  number  of  persons.  But  on  our  return  from  a  walk, 
we  usually  stopped  in  the  evening  at  the  pavilion  on  the*bridge, 
belonging  to  the  park,  where  the  women  assembled.  There  I 
found  new  pictures  to  paint.  The  tragedies  of  Voltaire,  which 
she  read  and  rehearsed  with  her  uncle,  occupied  a  part  of  the 
days:  "and  those  lame  concerts,"  says  she,  "  after  supper, 
when,  on  the  table  which  they  had  just  cleared,  muff-csfees  ser- 
ved by  way  of  pulpit  to  the  good  canon  Bareux,  in  spectacles, 
snoring  in  a  thorough-bass,  while  I  scraped  on  the  violin,  and 
my  uncle  made  a  noise  with  his  flute.  Ah!  I  shall  recur  to 
these  gentle  scenes,  if  they  permit  me  to  live." 

The  manuscripts  left  by  M.  Roland  under  the  care  of  ma- 
demoiselle Phlipon,  during  the  eighteen  months  whjich  he  pas- 
sed in  Italy,  made  her  better  acquainted  with  the  author  than 
even  a  personal  intercourse  could  smtcdftpe.  They  consisted 
of  travels,  plans  of  works,  reflections,  and  anecdotes  respecting 
the  Writer,  whose  strong  mind,  austere  probity,  strict  princi- 
ples, knowledge,  and  taste,  thus  discovered  themselves.  Born 
amidst  opulence,*  he  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family, 

*  Sevettnge  was  fifty-three  years  of  age,  possessed  a  small  fortune,  and 
held  a  place  in  the  department  of  the  provincial  finances. 
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whose  fortunes  had  been  melted  away  by  prodigality  and  dis- 
order. The  youngest  of  five  brothers,  who  had  been  made  to 
enter  the  church,  he  had  left  his  parental  mansion  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  to  avoid  taking  orders  or  entering  into  commerce, 
to  both  of  which  he  was  equally  averse.  He  had  formed  a 
project  of  going  to  the  Indies,  which  the  state  of  his  health 
had  prevented.  M.  Godinat,  a  relation  and  inspector  of  manu- 
factures at  Rouen,  proposed  to  him  to  engage  in  that  part  of 
the  administration.  The  young  man  complied,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  activity,  and  at  length  became  advantageously 
settled.  Travelling  and  study  divided  his  time.  Before  he  set 
out  to  Italy,  he  brought  to  M.  Phlipon's  his  best-beloved  bro- 
ther, a  benedictine  and  a  prior,  a  man  of  talents  and  amiable 
manners,  who  sometimes  visited  mademoiselle,  and  read  to  her 
the  notes  which  M.  Roland  transmitted  to  him,  and  which  con- 
tained the  observations  made  on  his  journey. 

On  the  return  of  the  traveller,  mademoiselle  Phlipon  found  in 
him  a  valuable  friend.  "  His  gravity,  his  manners,  his  habits," 
said  she,  u  made  me  consider  him  only  as  a  philosopher  who 
existed  by  reason.  A  sort  of  confidence  established  itself  be- 
tween us,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  pleasure  which  he  experi- 
enced in  my  society,  he  contracted  by  degrees  the  desire  of 
visiting  me  more  frequently."  Near  five  years  elapsed,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  acquaintance,  before  M.  Roland  declared 
other  sentiments  than  those  of  friendship.  He  was  esteemed  by 
the  lady  more  than  any  man  whom  she  had  hitherto  known,  yet 
she  had  remarked  an  external  unsuitability  both  in  the  lover  and 
in  his  family.  She  told  him  frankly,  that  he  did  her  honour  in 
his  addresses,  to  which  she  would  consent  with  pleasure,  had 
she  thought  it  an  advantageous  connexion  for  him.  She  then  dis- 
covered to  him  the  state  of  her  father's  affairs,  who  had  com- 
pletely ruined  himself.  "  I  had  saved,"  says  she, "  in  consequence 
of  the  accounts,  which  I  had  at  length  taken  upon  me  to  demand 
of  my  father  at  the  risque  of  experiencing  his  hatred,  five  hun- 
dred livres  of  yearly  income,  which,  with  my  wardrobe,  formed 
the  remainder  of  that  apparent  affluence  in  which  I  had  been 
brought  up."  She  dissuaded  M.  Roland  from  thinking  of  her, 
as  a  third  person  might  have  done.  He  however  persisted,  and, 
affected  by  his  disinterestedness,  the  lady  consented  that  he  should 
disclose  his  s«tfitiments  to  her  father:  but,  preferring  to  express 
Vol.  If r.  ■•■•  2Z 
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himself  on  paper,  it  was  determined  that  his  explanation  with  M. 
Fhlipon  should  not  take  place  till  after  his  return  to  the  place  of 
his  residence.  During  the  remainder  6f  his  stay  in  Paris,  the 
friends  met  daily,  and  mademoiselle  Phlipon,  considering  him 
as  the  being  to  whom  she  was  about  to  unite  her  destiny,  became- 
attached  to  M.  Roland. 

On  his  return  to  Amiens,  he  explained  to  M.  Phlipon  his 
wishes  and  his  designs.  His  letter  did  not  please.  The  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  had  no  inclination  to  accept  for  his  son* 
in-law  an  austere  man,  in  whose  look  he  felt  a  censor.  He  replied 
to  the  address  of  M.  Roland  with  hatshness,  and  even  with  im- 
pertinence, nor  did  he  communicate  what  had  passed  to  his 
daughter  till  he  had  dispatched  the  answer.  She  instantly  took 
her  resolution.  Having  informed  M.  Roland,  that  the  event  had 
but  too  well  justified  her  apprehensions,  and  entreated  him  to 
abandon  his  design,  that  it  might  not  occasion  to  him  farther 
mortification,  she  declared  to  her  father  her  intention  of  retiring 
to  a  convent;  a  measure  which  his  conduct  had  rendered  neces- 
sary. Before  her  departure  she  resigned  to  him  the  portion  of 
plate  that  belong  to  her  in  right  of  her  mother,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  satisfy  some  debts  that  pressed  for  payment.  She  then 
hired  a  small  apartment  at  the  Congregation^  to  which  she  re- 
treated, with  a  resolution  to  circumscribe  her  wants  within  the 
limits  of  her  scanty  income. 

After  severely  calculating  her  expenditure,  she  laid  aside 
something  for  presents  to  the  servants  of  the  house.  Potatoes, 
rice,  and  beans,  stewed  with  a  little  butter  and  a  few  grains  of  salt, 
formed  the  principal  articles  of  her  diet.  She  went  out  only  twice 
a-week,  once  to  visit  her  relations,  and  once  to  her  father's,  where 
she  cast  an  eye  over  his  linen,  and  carried  back  with  her  what 
wanted  repairing.  The  remainder  of  her  time  "  inclosed,"  says 
she,  "  within  my  roof  of  snow,  for  I  lodged  near  to  heaven,  and 
it  was  winter,"  was  passed  in  solitude  and  in  study,  to  which  she  * 
resigned  herself.  The  affectionate  Agatha  spent  with  her  half  an 
hour  every  evening,  and  softened  the  severe  lot  she  had  chosen, 
with  the  tender  sympathy  of  friendship.  This  consolation,  and  a 
walk  in  the  garden  when  every  one  had  retired,  were  the  only 
relaxations  which  our  admirable  young  philosopher  allowed  to 
herself.  u  I  fortified  my  heart,"  said  she,  "  against  adversity, 
by  deserving  happiness,  and  thus  I  avenge  myself  on  that  fortune 
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that  refuses  to  grant  it.  The  resignation  of  a  strong  mind,  the 
peace  of  a  good  conscience,  the  elevation  of  a  character  that 
defies  misfortune,  those  laborious  habits  that  make  the  hours  fly 
swiftly  away,  that  delicate  taste  of  a  sound  understanding  which 
finds  in  the  sentiment  of  existence,  and  in  the  idea  of  its  own 
value,  indemnifications  unknown  to  the  vulgar:  such  were  my 
treasures!  I  was  not  always  free  from  melancholy,  but  this  had 
its  charms;  and,  if  I  was  not  happy,  I  had  within  my  own  bosom 
all  that  was  necessary  to  be  so." 

M.  Roland,  surprised  and  distressed  at  what  had  passed, 
continued  to  write  to  his  respectable  friend,  as  a  man  who  ceased 
not  to  feel  for  her  all  the  sentiments  she  deserved,  but  who  had 
been  hurt  by  the  conduct  of  her  father.  Near  six  months  thus 
wore  away,  when  he  returned,  and  visited  her  at  the  grate, 
44  where,"  says  she,  "  I  still  retained  the  countenance  of  prospe- 
rity." Having  offered  to  her  his  hand  anew,  he  pressed  her  to  leave 
.her  retreat.  "  I  reflect,"  says  she, u  profoundly  on  what  I  ought  to 
do.  I  do  not  conceal  from  myself,  that  a  man  less  than  forty-five 
years  of  age  would  not  have  waited  several  months  to  prevail 
upon  me  to  change  my  resolution,  and  I  readily  allow  that  this 
idea  had  reduced  my  sentiments  to  a  state  in  which  there  was 
no  illusion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  consider  that  this  offer, 
so  maturely  reflected  upon,  ought  to  convince  me  that  I  was 
esteemed.  In  fine,  marriage  was,  as  I  believed,  a  severe  tie,  an 
association,  in  which  the  wife  usually  charges  herself  with  the 
happiness  of  two  individuals.  Was  it  not  better  for  me  then  to 
exercise  my  faculties  and  my  courage  in  this  honourable  task, 
than  in  the  retirement  in  which  I  lived?"  These  and  other  re- 
flections determined  her  conduct,  and  she  at  length  became  the 
wife  of  a  worthy  man,  who  understood  and  prized  her  value. 
a  To  him,"  says  she,  u  I  devoted  myself  with  an  excess,  more 
enthusiastic  than  discreet.  In  consequence  of  considering  nothing 
but  the  felicity  of  my  partner,  I  perceived  that  something  was 
wanting  to  the  completion  of  mine.  I  have  not  ceased,  however, 
for  a  single  moment,  to  behold  in  my  husband  one  of  the  most 
estimable  of  men,  and  to  whom  I  deem  myself  honoured  to  be- 
long. But  I  have  often  felt  that  parity  did  not  exist  between  us, 
and  that  the  ascendency  of  a  predominating  character,  added  to 
twenty  additional  years,  rendered  one  of  these  superiorities  tco 
great.    If  we  lived  in  solitude,  I  might  have  many  unpleasant 
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hours  to  pass';  if  we  mixed  with  the  world,  I  might  be  beloved 
by  others,  and  some  might  affect  me  to  much:  I  therefore 
plunged  myself  into  study  along  with  my  husband ;  another  ex- 
cess which  had  its  inconvenience  also,  and  I  accustomed  him  not 
to  know  how  to  do  without  me  during  a  single  instant." 

The  first  year  of  their  marriage  was  spent  at  Paris,  whither 
business,  which  respected  the  manufactures,  called  M.  Roland. 
He  employed  his  wife  as  his  amanuensis,  and  the  corrector  of 
his  proofs,  a  task,  however  little  suited  to  her  cultivated  mind, 
which  she  fulfilled  with  humility  and  exactness.  "  I  respected 
my  husband  to  so  great  a  degree,"  says  she,  "  that  I  easily  sup- 
posed he  knew  even*  thing  better  than  I  did.  I  was  so  fearful  of 
a  cloud  upon  his  brow,  and  he  was  so  tenacious  of  his  opinions, 
that  it  was  not  until  long  after  that  I  acquired  confidence  enough 
to  differ  from  him."  After  the  business  of  a  secretary  and  a 
housekeeper  was  finished,  this  excellentand  attentive  wife,  find- 
ing the  state  of  her  husband's  health  to  be  delicate,  condescended 
to  prepare  for  him,  with  her  own  hands,  the  viands  that  suited 
him  best;  she  filled  up  the  remainder  of  her  time  with  the  study 
of  botany  and  natural  history,  of  which  she  entered  into  a  course. 

After  leaving  Paris,  they  spent  four  years  at  Amiens,  where 
madame  Roland  performed  the  duties  of  a  mother  and  a  nurse, 
without,  ceasing  to  participate  in  the  labours  of  her  husband,  who 
•was  charged  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  New  Encyclo- 
pedia. "  We  never  quit  our  study,"  says  she,  **  but  to  walk  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town:  I  form  an  herbal  of  the  plants 
of  Picardy,  and  a  taste  for  aquatic  botany  gives  rise  to  Part  du 
tourbter.  Frequent  maladies  render  me  uneasy  respecting  Ro- 
land's preservation;  my  cares  were  not  useless  to  him;  this  con- 
stituted a  new  tie:  he  loved  me  because  I  was  devoted  to  him; 
my  attachment  to  him  was  strengthened  by  the  services  I  render 
to  him." 

During  their  stay  at  Amiens,  Sophia  gave  her  hand  to  the 
chevalier  de  Gomicourt,  who  lived  six  leagues  from  the  town, 
and  farmed  his  own  estate.  Henrietta,  who .  had  been  partial  to 
M.  Roland,  to  whom  her  family  had  wished  her  to  have  been 
united,  loudly  approved  of  the  preference  which  he  had  given 
to  her  friend,  to  whom  the  generosity  and  affecting  sincerity  of 
her  character  doubly  endeared  her.  This  charming  young  woman 
was  sacrificed  to  an  old  man,  who,  at  seventy-five  years  of  age, 
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was  advised  by  his  physician  and  his  confessor  to  take  another 
wife.  Both  the  sisters  became  widows.  Sophia  grew  devout,  and 
fell  into  a  languishing  state  of  health.  u  The  difference  of  our 
ideas,'9  says  madame  Roland,  a  in  respect  to  pursuits  and  opin- 
ions, added  to  absence  and  business,  have  relaxed  without 
dissolving  our  attachment.  Henrietta,  always  frank,  lively,  and 
affectionate,  has  come  to  visit  me  during  my  captivity,  and  would 
have  occupied  my  place  to  have  ensured  my  safety."  Roland, 
after  their  marriage,  wished  his  wife  to  see  her  friends  but  sel- 
dom. She  complied  with  this  request,  till  time  and  confidence 
in  her  character  had  removed  from  her  husband  all  injurious 
apprehensions  respecting  rivalship  in  her  affection.  u  This  pro- 
hibition was  ill  judged,"  says  she;  "  marriage  is  grave  and  aus- 
tere ;*  if  you  deprive  a  woman  of  sensibility  of  the  pleasures  of 
friendship  with  persons  of  her  own  sex,  you  diminish  a  necessa- 
ry aliment,  and  expose  her  to  temptation." 

In  1784,  M.  and  madame  Roland  removed  to  the  generality 
of  Lyons,  and  settled  at  Villefranche,  in  the  paternal  habitation  of 
the  former,  where  an  ancient  mother  still  resided,  with  her  eldest 
son,  a  canon  and  a  counsellor.  The  philosophy  of  madame  Ro- 
land was  here  put  to  the  proof,  by  the  terrible  temper  of'  her 
mother-in-law.  In  the  autumn  they  repaired  to  Thezee,  two 
leagues  from  Villefranche,  where,  after  the  decease  of  their 
mother,  they  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  This  country, 
arid  in  respect  to  its  soil,  was  rich  in  vines  and  in  woods.  "  It 
was  there,"  says  madame  Roland,  "  my  simple  taste  became 
conversant  in  all  the  details  of  rural  economy:  it  was  there  that 
I  employed  for  the  relief  of  my  neighbours  some  acquired 
knowledge:  I  became  the  physician  of  the  village,  so  much  the 
more  beloved  as  giving  succour  instead  of  demanding  retribu- 
tions, while  the  pleasure  of  proving  useful  rendered  these  cares 
agreeable." 

In  1789  madame  Roland  snatched  her  husband  from  the 
grave,  during  a  frightful  malady,  from  which  her  cares  only 
could  have  saved  him.  She  passed  twelve  days  without  sleep, 
and  without  undressing,  and  six  months  in  all  the  anxiety  of  a 
perilous  convalescence.  "  Yet,"  says  she,  "  I  was  not  even  in- 
disposed; so  much  does  the  heart  confer  strength,  and  double 
our  activity."  » , 

* 

*  To  this  austerity  inequality  nf  ape  must  doubtless  contribute. 
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The  revolution  ensued,  that  extraordinary  epoch  in  human 
affairs:  the  friends  of  liberty  and  humanity,  in  the  hope  of  be- 
holding the  regeneration  of  their  species,  and  meliorating  the 
lot  of  the  lower  and  more  unfortunate  classes  of  mankind,  re- 
joiced and  triumphed.  Respectable  but  mistaken  transport!  M. 
and  madame  Roland  gave,  by  their  opinions,  offence  at  Lyons 
to  many  individuals,  "  who,"  observes  the  latter,  u  habituated 
to  commercial  calculations,  could  not  conceive  how  any  one 
should  be  induced,  through  mere  philosophy,  to  provoke  and 
applaud  changes,  which  could  only  prove  useful  to  others."  M. 
Roland,  elected  a  member  of  the  municipality  on  its  first  forma- 
tion, distinguished  himself  by  his  inflexible  justice. 

Being  deputed  to  the  constituent  assembly  in  behalf  of  the 
interest  of  Lyons,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  they  passed  nearly 
a  year.  It  was  at  this  period  that  they  connected  themselves 
with  those  respectable  but  unfortunate,  men,  destined,  with 
themselves,  to  become  the  martyrs  and  the  victims  of  the  sacred 
cause  of  humanity  and  freedom. 

In  1784  they  had  made  the  tour  of  England,  and  in  1787 
that  of  Switzerland,  an  interesting  account  of  which  has  since 
appeared  in  the  posthumous  works  of  madame  Roland.  During 
these  journeys  they  acquired  some  valuable  and  interesting 
friends.  They  also  visited  several  parts  of  France,  and  had  pro- 
jected a  visit  to  Italy. 

M.  Phlipon  had  been  prevailed  on  by  his  daughter  and  son- 
in-law,  who  paid  the  few  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  to  re- 
tire from  business:  ,they  at  the  same  time  settled  on  him  an 
annuity.  His  proud  heart  was  hurt  at  this  obligation.  He  died, 
during  the  severe  winter  of  1^87,  at  sixty-three  years  of  age,  in 
consequence  of  a  catarrh  with  which  he  had  been  long  affected. 
The  uncle  of  madame  Roland  expired  at  Vincennes,  in  1789. 
They  lost  also,  soon  after,  her  husband's  favourite  brother. 

Public  affairs  now  absorbed  their  attention,  and  swallowed 
up  all  their  time,  while  they  resigned  themselves  to  the  passion 
of  serving  their  country,  and  thus  benefiting  the  human  race. 

M.  Roland  had  executed  the  office  of  inspector  of  commerce 
and  manufactories  in  the  generality  of  Lyons,  with  knowledge, 
activity  and  probity.  He  had  digested  in  his  closet,  during  this 
period,  the  materials  with  which  his  experience  ,furnished  him, 
and  continued  the  dictionary  of  manufactures  for  the  "  New  En- 
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cyclopedia."  A  correspondence  had  also  taken  place  about  this 
time  between  him  and  Brissot,  whom  congenial  principles  had 
mutually  attracted.  This  correspondence  was,  by  the  revolution, 
still  farther  encouraged.  Brissot,  at  this  juncture,  having  begun 
a  periodical  paper,  M.  and  madame  Roland  (who  assisted  her 
husband  in  all  his  literary  labours)  frequently  contributed  to- 
wards it.  They  became  thus,  without  any  personal  intercourse, 
intimate  and  confidential  friends.  Notwithstanding  his  situation 
in  life,  his  family,  and  his  connexions,  which  might  be  supposed 
to  attach  him  to  the  aristocracy,  Roland  was,  by  his  turn  of  mind 
and  character,  rendered  interesting  to  the  popular  party.  Amidst 
the  political  struggles  of  the  revolution  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  municipality  of  Lyons:  in  this  situation  his  inflexible  in- 
tegrity led  him  to  lay  open,  without  reserve,  the  numerous  abu- 
ses that  had  crept  into  the  administration  of  the  finances ;  a  con- 
duct by  which  his  enemies  were  multiplied.  The  debt  of  the 
city  of  Lyons,  which  exhibited  an  epitome  of  the  disorders  of 
the  state,  was  found,  on  examination,  to  amount  to  the  sum  of 
forty  millions  of  lives.*  To  solicit  assistance  for  the  manufac- 
tures, which  had  suffered  in  the  revolution,  it  became  indispen- 
sable to  commission  a  deputy-extraordinary  to  the  constituent 
assembly,  and  M.  Roland  was  the  person  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
On  the  20th  of  February,  1791,  he  arrived  with  his  family 
at  Paris.  Madame  Roland,  who  had  been  five  years  absent  from 
the  place  of  her  birth,  and  who  had  watched  with  a  lively  interest 
the  progress  of  the  revolution  and  the  labours  of  the  assembly, 
whose  characters  and  talents  she  had  anxiously  studied,  seized 
this  opportunity  to  attend  their  sittings'.  "  Here,"  says  she,  u  I 
saw  the  powerful  Mirabeau,  the  only  man  in  the  revolution  whose 
genius  could  guide  the  others,  and  sway  the  assembly;  the  as- 
tonishing Cazales,  the  daring  Maury,  the  artful  Lameths,  and 
the  frigid  Barnave.  I  remarked  with  vexation  that  kind  of  supe- 
riority on  the  side  of  the  court  party,  which  dignified  habits, 
purity  of  language,  and  polished  manners,  cannot  fail  to  give 
in  large  assemblies.  But  strength  of  reason,  and  the  courage  of 
integrity,  the  lights  of  philosophy,  the  fruits  of  study,  and  the 
fluency  of  the  bar,  could  not  fail  to  secure  the  triumphs  of  the 
patriots,  if  they  were  all  honest,  and  could  but  remain  united." 

•  1,666,667/. 
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At  Paris  they  were  visited  by  Brissot,  with  whose  mind  and  writ- 
ings they  were  already  conversant.  Brissot  introduced  to  them, 
several  of  the  other  members,  whom  similitude  of  principles,  or 
zeal  for  the  public  good,  drew  frequently  together.  It  was  even 
agreed  that  they  should  meet  four  evenings  in  the  week  in  the 
apartment  of  madame  Roland,  whose  lodgings  were  conveniently 
situated  for  the  purpose.  By  this  arrangement  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  progress  of  affairs,  in  which,  from  her  taste 
for  political  speculation,  and  for  the  study  of  mankind,  she  was 
deeply  interested.  u  I  knew,"  says  she,  "  the  part  which  became 
my  sex,  and  never  stepped  out  of  it.  I  took  no  share  in  the 
debates  which  passed  in  my  presence.  Sitting  at  a  table,  without 
the  circle,  I  employed  myself  with  my  needle,  or  in  writing 
letters t  yet,  if  I  dispatched  ten  epistles,  which  was  sometimes 
the  case,  I  lost  not  a  syllable  of  what  was  passing,  and  more 
than  once  bit  my  lips  to  restrain  my  impatience  to  speak.  What 
struck  me  most,  and  distressed  me  exceedingly,  was  that  sort  of 
light  and  frivolous  chit-chat,  in  which  men  of  sense  waste  two  or 
three  hours  without  coming  to  any  conclusion.  Taking  things  in 
detail,  you  would  have  heard  excellent  principles  maintained,  and 
some  good  plans  proposed;  but,  on  summing  up  the  whole, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  path  marked  out,  no  fixed  result  nor  de- 
terminate point  towards  which  the  view  of  each  individaul  should 
be  directed.  Sometimes,  for  very  vexation,  I  could  have  boxed 
the  ears  of  these  philosophers,  whom  I  daily  learned  to  esteem 
more  for  the  honesty  of  their  hearts  and  the  purity  of  their  in- 
tentions. Excellent  reasoners  all,  and  all  philosophers,  and  learned 
theoretical  politicians;  but,  totally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  manag- 
ing'mankind,  and  consequently  of  swaying  an  assembly,  their 
wit  and  learning  were  too  generally  lavished  to  no  end." 

Robespierre  was  sometimes  of  these  parties.  Persuaded  at 
that  time,  of  his- zeal  for  liberty,  the  usual  penetration  of  madame 
Roland  was  suspended  in  his  favour,  while  she  was  inclined  to 
attribute  his  faults  to  the  excess  of  patriotism.  a  That  kind  of  re- 
serve," observ ed  she,  "  which  seems  to  indicate  either  the  fear 
of  being  seen  through,  because  we  can  get  nothing  by  being 
known ;  or  the  distrust  of  a  man  who  finds  in  his  own  bosom  no 
reason  for  giving  credit  to  the  virtue  of  others ;  that  kind  of  re- 
serve for  which  Robespierre  is  remarkable,  gave  me  pain,  but  I 
mistook  it  for  modesty.    Thus  it  is  that,  with  a  favourable  pre- 
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possession,  we  transform  into  symptoms  of  the  most  amiablt 
qualities,  the  most  untoward  dispositions.  Never  did  the  smile 
of  confidence  rest  on  the  lips  of  Robispierre;  while  they  were 
almost  always  contracted  by  the  malignant  grin  of  tnvy,  striving 
to  assume  the  semblance  of  disd&in.  His  talents  as  an  orator 
were  below  mediocrity ;  his  vulgar  voice,  ill-chosefi  expressions, 
and  faulty. pronunciation,  rendering  his  discourse  extremely  tire- 
some. But  he  maintained  principles  with  warmth  and  perseve- 
rance; and  there  was  some  courage  in  doing  so,  at  a  time  when' 
the  defenders  of  the  popular  cause  were  greatly  diminished  in 
numbers:  on  this  account  I  esteemed  Robespierre." 

At  a  juncture  when  the  fears  of  Robespierre  were  greatly 
roused  for  his  safety,  M.  and  madame  Roland  drove  to  his 
house,  near  midnight,  to  offer  him  an  asylum.  He  had  already 
quitted  his  habitation:  they  proceeded  therefore  to  Buaot's, 
whom  they  wished  to  interest  in  his  favour.  *  There  is  nothing,* 
said  Buzot,  after  some  hesitation, '  that  I  would  not  do  to  save 
that  unhappy  young  man ;  though  I  am  far  from  thinking  of  him 
as  many  others  do :  he  thinks  too  much  of  himself  to  be  greatly 
in  love  with  liberty;  but  he  serves  its  cause,  and  that  is  enough 
for  me.' 

The  mission  of  Roland  having  detained  him  seven  ihontha 
at  Paris,  he  quitted  it  in  the  middle  of  September,  after  obtain- 
ing for  Lyons  every  thing  that  it  could  desire;  and  passed  the 
autumn  in  the  country,  employed  in  the  vintage. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  constituent  assembly  was  the  sup* 
pression  of  inspectors.  M.  and  madame  Roland  considered 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  remain  in  the  country,  or  to  pass 
the  winter  in  Paris,  where  Roland  might  prefer  his  claim  to  a 
pension,  as  a  recompense  for  fort}'  years  service ;  where  at  the 
same  time  he  could  continue  his  labours  for  the  Encyclopedia, 
in  the  focus  of  science,  amidst  artists  and  men  of  letters.  In 
the  month  of  December  they  accordingly  returned  to  Paris. 
The  members  of  the  constituent  assembly  had  retired  to  their 
several  homes;  and  Petion,  who  had  been  chosen  mayor,  was 
occupied  with  his  office :  they  also  saw  Brissot  less  frequently. 
Their  attention  was  now  wholly  engaged  with  the  plan  of  estab- 
lishing a  journal  of  the  useful  arts;  and  of  diverting  their  minds 
by  study  from  public  affairs,  which  exhibited  a  melancholy 
aspect. 
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About  the  middle  of  March,  they  were  informed  by  one  of 
their  friends,  that  the  court,  full  of  perplexity  and  alarm,  was 
desirous  of  doing  some  popular  act,  and  had  even  an  idea  of  ap- 
pointing patriot  ministers.  Several  persons,  he  added,  had  turned 
their  thoughts  towards  M.  Roland,  whose  literary  reputation, 
administrative  knowledge,  justice,  and  vigour  of  mind,  afforded 
a  prospect  of  stability.  Roland,  at  that  time,  frequented  the 
jacobin  society,  and  was  employed  in  its  committee  of  corres- 
pondence.* The  21st  of  the  same  month,  Brissot  called  upon 
madame  Roland,  and  repeated,  in  a  more  positive  manner,  the 
saine  intimation,  while  he  inquired  whether  her  husband  would 
take  on  himself  the  burthen  of  administration.  Madame  Roland 
replied,  that  she  had  mentioned  the  affair  to  him,  when  it  was 
first  started,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  and  that  it  appeared  to 
her,  that,  after  taking  into  the  account  all  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties his  zeal  and  activity  would  not  object  to  such  a  field  for 
exertion;  but  that  it  was  a  business  that  required  farther  consi- 
deration. Roland  did  not  shrink  from  the  task  proposed  to  him; 
his  confidence  in  his  own  abilities  inspired  him  with  the  desire  of 
being  serviceable  to  his  country,  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Such  was  the  answer  that,  on  the  following  day,  was  given  to 
Brissot. 

On  Friday  the  23d,  Brissot  and  Dumouriez  came,  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  council,  to  inform  Roland  that  he  was  ap-~ 
pointed  minister  for  the  home  department,  and  to  salute  him  as 
their  colleague.  They  staid  but  a  few  minutes,  while  they  ap- 
pointed an  hour,  in  the  ensuing  day,  for  Roland  to  take  the 
oaths.  ( There  goes  a  man,'  said  madame  Roland,  speaking  of 
Dumouriez,  whom  she  had  then  seen  for  the  first  time,  as  they 
went  out:  fc  there  goes  a  man  of  a  subtle  mind,  and  a  deceitful 
look ;  against  whom  it  will  perhaps  behove  you  to  be  more  upon 
your  guard  than  against  any  other  man  whatever:  he  expressed 
great  pleasure  at  the  patriotic  choice  he  was  employed  to  an- 

*  Madame  Roland  read  these  letters,  and  often  undertook  to  answer  them. 
She  considered  that  the  society  might  exert  its  influence  in  disseminating 
good  principles.  •*  Persuaded,"  says  she,  "  that  a  revolution  is  no  better  than 
a  terrible  and  destructive  storm,  if  the  improvement  of  the  public  mind  keep 
not  pace  witb  the  progression  of  events^  and  sensible  of  the  good  that  might 
be  done  by  taking  hold  of  men's  imaginations,  and  giving  them  an  impulse 
towards  virtue,  I  employed  myself  with  pleasure  in  this  correspondence." 
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nounce,  and  yet  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if,  on  some  future  day, 
he  brings  about  your  dismisflon.'  It  appeared  to  her  impossible 
that  Dumouriez  and  Roland  could  act  long  in  concert.  "  On 
one  side,"  says  she,  tt  I  beheld  integrity  and  frankness  personi- 
fied, with  rigid  justice,  devoid  of  all  courtly  arts,  and  of  all  the 
dextrous  manoeuvres  of  a  man  of  the  world.  On  the  other,  I  fan- 
cied I  could  recognise  a  libertine  of  great  parts,  a  determined 
adventurer,  inclined  to  make  a  jest  of  every  thing  except  his 
own  interest  and  fame." 

Roland,  by  his  indefatigable  industry,  readiness  in  business, 
and  methodical  habits,  was  soon  enabled  to  arrange  in  his  head 
the  various  branches  of  his  department;  but  the  principles  and 
manners  of  his  chief  clerks  oppossed  to  him  formidable  obstacles* 
For  die  first  three  weeks  he  was  enchanted  with  the  apparently  ex- 
cellent disposition  of  the  king,  to  whose  professions  he  gave  en- 
tire credit,  4  Good  God!'  said  his  wife  to  him, 4  when  I  see  you 
and  Claviere*  set  out  for  council  with  all  that  delightful  confi- 
dence, it  always  seems  to  me  that  you  are  on  the  point  of  com- 
mitting some  egregious  folly."  u  I  never,"  observes  she,  "  could 
bring  myself  to  believe  in  the  constitutional  vocation  of  a  king, 
born  and  brought  up  in  despotism,  and  accustomed  to  arbitrary 
sway.  Had  Lewis  been  sincerely  the  friend  of  a  constitution  that 
would  have  restrained  his  power,  he  must  have  been  a  man  above 
the  common  race  of  mortals:  and  had  he  been  such  a  man,  he 
would  never  have  suffered  those  events  to  occuiLthat  produced 
die  revolution." 

The  first  time  Roland  appeared  at  court,  the  simplicity  of 
his  apparel  excited  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  the  court 
satellites,  who,  deriving  from  etiquette  their  sole  importance,  be- 
lieved that  the  state  depended  on  it  preservation;*  '  Oh,  dear  sir,' 
said  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  with  a  countenance  of  alarm, 
whispering  Dumouriez,  and  glancing  at  Roland,  ( he  has  no 
buckles  in  his* shoes.'  &Oh  lord!'  answered  Dumouriez,  with 
comic  gravity,  *  we  are  all  ruined  and  undone.'  A  council  being 
held  four  times  a-week,  the  ministers  agreed  on  those  days  to 
dine  by  turns  at  each  other's  houses.  They  were  received  by 
madame  Roland  as  her  guests  every  Friday.  Dumouriez,  she 
observed  on  these  occasions,  had  more  of  what  is  called  parts  than 
all  his  collegues  put  together,  and  less  morality  than  any  one  of 

•  One  of  bis  colleagues  in  office. 
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them.  "  He  wanted  nothing,"  says  she,  "  but  strength  of  mind 
in  proportion  to  his  genius,  and ,  a  cooler  head  to  execute  the 
plans  he  conceived."  . 

In  the  mean  time,  the  troubles  respecting  religion,  and  the 
preparations  of  the  enemy,  called  for  decisive  measures,  while 
the  refusal  of  the  king  to  sanction  the  decrees,  tore  of  the  veil 
with  which  he  had  sought  to  conceal  his  purposes.  At  first  this 
refusal  was  evasive;  the  ministers  complained  of  the  delay;  Ro- 
land and  Servan,  in  particular,  remonstrated  incessantly,  and 
spoke  with  becoming  spirit  the  most  striking  truths.  Their  situa- 
tion had  become  critical;  the  public  weal  was  in  danger;  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  ministers,  who  professed  patriotism,  either  to 
provide  the  means  of  safety,  or  to  relinquish  their  office:  Roland 
proposed  writing  a  letter  to  the  king  to  this  purport;  his  colleagues, 
unwilling  to  lose  their  places,  objected  and  demurred;  while 
Dumouriez,  intent  on  playing  at  leisure  his  own  cards,  left  them 
to  settle  the  business. 

The  postponement  of  the  sanction  had  reached  its  utmost 
limits:  sensible  that  the  council  had  neither  the  firmness  nor  the 
unanimity  to  act  collectively,  it  was  determined  between  M.  and 
madame  Roland,  that  it  because  the  integrity  and  courage  of  the 
former  to  step  forward  alone.  The  question  was  no  longer  to 
resign,  but  to  deserve  a  dismission.  Madame  Roland  composed 
the  celebrated  letter  on  this  occasion.  u  Studious  habits,"  says 
she,  "  and  a  taste  for  letters,  made  me  participate  in  the  labours 
of  my  husbana,  as  long  as  he  remained  a  private  individual:  I 
wrote  with  him  as  I  ate  with  him,  because  one  was  almost  as 
natural  to  me  as  the  other,  and  because  my  existence  being  de- 
voted to  his  happiness,  I  applied  myself  to  those  things  which 
gave  him  the  greatest  pleasure.  Roland  wrote  treatises  on  the 
arts,  I  did  the  same,  although  the  subject  was  tedious  to  me. 
He  was  fond  of  erudition.  I  helped  him  to  pursue  his  critical 
researches.  Did  he  wish,  by  way  of  recreation,  to  compose  an 
essay  for  some  academy,  we  sat  dow  to  write  in  concert,  or  else 
separately,  that  we  might  afterwards  compare  our  productions, 
choose  the  best,  or  compress  them  into  one.  If  he  had  written 
homilies,  I  should  have  done  the  same*  When  he  became  mini- 
ster, I  did  not  interfere  with  his  administration;  but,  if  a  circu- 
lar letter,  a  set  of  instructions,  or  an  important  state  paper  were 
wanting,  we  talked  the  matter  over  with  our  usual  freedom,  and., 
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impressed  with  his  ideas,  and  pregnant  with  my  own,  I  took  up 
the  pen,  which  I  had  the  most  leisure  to  conduct.  Our  principles 
and  turn  of  mind  being  the  same,  we  were  agreed  as  to  the 
form,  and  my  husband  risqued  nothing  in  passing  through  my 
hands.  I  could  advance  nothing,  warranted  by  justice  and  rea- 
son, which  he  was  not  capable  of  realising,  or  supporting  by  his 
energy  and  conduct.  But  my  language  expressed  more  strongly 
what  he  had  done  or  promised  to  do.  Roland  without  me  would 
not  have  been  a  worse  minister;  his  activity,  his  knowledge,  his 
probity,  were  all  his  own:  but  with  me  he  attracted  more  atten- 
tion ;  because  I  infused  into  his  writings  that  mixture  o£  spirit 
and  of  softness,  of  authoritative  reason  and  of  seducing  senti- 
ment, which  are  perhaps  only  to  be  found  in  a  woman  endowed 
with  a  clear  head  and  a  feeling  heart.  I  composed  with  delight 
such  pieces  as  I  deemed  likely  to  be  useful ;  and  felt  in  so  doing 
greater  pleasure  than  had  I  been  known  as  the  author.  I  am 
avaricious  of  happiness,  and  with  me  it  consists  in  the  good  I  do." 
While  M.  and  madame  Roland  were  reading  over  this  letter, 
Pache*  came  in.  *  'Tis  a  very  bold  step,'  observed  he.  4  Very 
bold,  without  doubt,'  answered  madame  Roland,  '  but  just  and 
necessary:  what  signifies  any  thing  else?'  The  letter  was  carried 
to  the  council^  with  the  intention  of  being  read  aloud;  but  the 
king,  when  pressed  anew  for  his  sanction,  waived  the  discussion, 
and  required  from  each  of  his  ministers  their  written  opinion  on 
the  following  day.  Roland  returned  home,  added  to  his  letter  a 
few  introductory  lines,  and  delivered  the  whole  into  the  hands 
of  the  king  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  11th  of  June* 
On  the  12th,  Servan,  one  of  his  colleagues,  walked  into  his 
apartment,  with  a  cheerful  countenance:  *  Congratulate  me,'  said 
he, '  I  am  turned  out.' 4  I  am  much  mortified,'  replied  madame 
Roland, '  that  you  should  have  that  honour  first;  but  I  hope  ere 
long  it  will  be  awarded  to  my  husband.'  Servan  went  on  to  in- 
form them,  that  it  was  Dumouriez  who  had,  in  his  majesty's 
name,  demanded  from  him  his  port-folio,  of  which  he  was  going 
to  take  charge  himself.  4  Dumouriez!'  exclaimed  madame  .Ro- 
land; *  his  conduct  surprises  me  but  little;  yet  it  is  infamous, 
and  the  other  ministers  in  that  case  ought  not  to  wait  for  .their 
dismission.'   The  three  preceding  days,  Dumouriez  had  held 

•  A  man  raised  to  office  by  Roland,  whose  calumniator  he  afterwards  be- 
came. 
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long  and  frequent  conferences  with  the  queen.  The  opinion  of 
Roland  coincided  with  that  of  his  wife,  that  the  ministers  ought 
not  to  wait  till  they  were  dismissed.  He  communicated  to  his 
colleagues  the  letter  he  had  sent  to  the  king  in  the  morning, 
from  which  he  expected  to  meet  with  treatment  similar  to  that 
experienced  by  Servan.  After  a  long  debate,  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  meet  early  on  the  next  day,  and  that  Roland  should, 
in  the  mean  time,  prepare  a  letter  for  them  all  to  sign.  The  mini- 
sters having  assembled  at  the  appointed  hour,  expressed  their 
doubts  respecting  the  letter,  and  concluded  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  .declare  their  sentiments  to  the  king  in  a  personal  confer- 
ence. While  they  deliberated,  a  messenger  fromahe  king  order* 
ed  one  of  them  (Duranthon)  to  repair  alone  to  his  majesty. 
(  We  will  wait  for  you  at  the  Chancery,'  said  Roland  and 
Claviere.  Scarcely  had  they  reached  it  when  Duranthon  returned, 
and,  with  an  hypocritical  face  of  concern,  drew  slowly  from  his 
pocket  an  order  for  the  discharge  of  his  two  colleagues.  *  You 
make  us  wait  a  long  while  for  our  liberty,'  said  Roland  with  a 
smile;  '  I  perceive  that  our  delays  have  made  us  lose  the 
start.'  'Well,'  said  he,  on  his  return  to  madame  .Roland, 
4  I  also  am  turned  out.'  *  I  hope,'  replied  she, 4  it  is  better  de- 
served on  your  part  than  on  that  of  any  one  else.  But  one  thing 
remains  to  be  done;  that  you  should  be  the  first  to  acquaint  the 
assembly  with  your  dismission,  and  to  send  them  a  copy  of  its 
cause,  your  letter  to  the  king:  since  he  has  not  profited  by  the 
lesson  it  contained,  you  ought  to  render  that  lesson  useful  to  the 
public'  This  idea  was  immediately  executed:  it  answered  a 
double  purpose.  uv  Utility  and  glory,"  says  madame  Roland, 
"  were  the  consequences  of  my  husband's  retreat.  I  had  not 
been  proud  of  his  elevation  to  the  ministry,  but  I  was  proud  of 
his  digrace."  Thus  did  Roland  and  his  wife  return  to  private  life. 
While  her  husband  remained  in  the  ministry,  madame  Ro- 
land  determined  neither  to  pay  nor  to  receive  visits^  nor  to  in- 
vite any  female  to  her  table.  u  I  had,"  said  she,  u  no  great 
sacrifices  to  make  on  this  occasion,  for  my  acquaintance  was  not 
extensive;  beside,  my  love  of  study  equals  my  detestation  of 
cards ;  and  the  society  of  silly  people  affords  me  no  amusement. 
Accustomed  to  spend  my  days  in  domestic  retirement,  I  shared 
the  labours  of  Roland,  and  pursued  the  studies  suited  to  my  own 
particular  taste.  Twice  a-week  indeed  I  gave  a  dinner  to  some 
of  the  ministers,  a  few  members  of  the  assembly,  and  persons 
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with  whom  my  husband  had  business;  but  I. had  not  the  rage  of 
interfering.  Out  of  all  the  rooms  of  a  spacious  apartment,  I 
chose  for  myself  the  smallest  parlour,  which,  by  removing  into 
it  my  books  and  bureau,  I  converted  into  a  study.  It  often  hap- 
pened that  the  friends  and  colleagues  of  Roland,  when  they 
wished  to  speak  to  him  confidentially,  instead  of  going  to  his 
apartment,  where  he  was  surrounded  with  clerks,  would  come 
to* mine,  and  request  me  to  send  for  him.  Thus,  without  in- 
trigue, or  idle  curiosity,  I  found  myself  drawn  into  the  vortex 
of  public  affairs.  Roland,  with  that  confidence  which  ever  sub- 
sisted between  us,  had  a  pleasure  in  afterwards  conversing  with 
me,  in  private,  respecting  what  passed  on  these  occasions;  an 
intercommunity  of  knowledge  and  opinions  was  thus  established 
between  us." 

With  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August  every  one  is  ac- 
quainted: Roland  was  at  that  period  recalled  to  the  ministry; 
which  he  re-entered  with  renovated  hopes.  4  It  is  a  great  pity,* 
said  madame  Roland,  on  this  occasion, 4  that  the  council  should 
be  contaminated  by  that  Danton,  who  has  so  bad  a  reputation." 
4  What  can  we  do?'  said  some  friends,  in  reply  to  this  remark; 
4  he  has  been  useful  in  the  revolution,  and  the  people  love  him: 
there  is  no  prudence  in  making  malecontents:  it  will  certainly  be 
better  to  make  the  most  of  him  as  he  is."  "  There  was  some 
reason  in  this,"  observes  madame  Roland ;  u  still  it  is  easier  to 
deny  a  man  the  means  of  influence,  than  to  prevent  his  putting 
it  to  a  bad  use.  Here  began  the  faults  of  the  patriots.  The  in- 
stant the  court  was  subdued,  an  excellent  council .  should  have 
been  formed,  the  members  of  which,  being  distinguished  for 
knowledge,  and  irreproachable  in  their  manners,  would  have 
given  dignity  to  the  government,  and  impressed  foreign  powers 
with  respect.  The  thing  which  most  surprised  me,"  says  she, 
44  after  the  elevation  of  my  husband  gaye  me  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  a  fiumber  of  persons,  particularly 
those  employed  in  important  affairs,  was  the  universal  meanness 
of  their  minds:  it  surpasses  all  that  can  be  imagined,  and  per- 
vades every  rank.  But  for  this  experience,  never  should  I  have 
thought  so  poorly  of  my  species,  nor  was  it  till  then  that  I  as- 
sumed any  confidence  in  myself.  In  this  scarcity  of  able  men, 
the  revolution  having  driven  away  successively  those  whose 
birth,  fortune,  education,  and  circumstances,  had  rendered  them, 
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by  a  somewhat  higher  cultivation,  superior  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  it  is  no  wonder  if  we  fell  gradually  into  the  hands  of  the 
grossest  ignorance,  and  the  most  shameful  incapacity."  Speaking 
again  of  Danton,  who  visited  almost  daily  at  the  minister's  hotel ; 
44  While  I  contemplated  his  forbidding  and  atrocious  features, 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  associate  the  idea  of  a  good  man 
with  such  a  countenance.  I  never  saw  any  aspect  so  strongly  ex* 
pressive  of  the  violence  of  brutal  passions,  and  the  most  aston- 
ishing audacity,  half  disguised  by  a  jovial  air,  an  affectation  of 
frankness,  and  a  sort  of  simplicity.  My  lively  imagination  repre- 
sents every  person,  with  whom  I  am  struck,  in  the  action  that  I 
conceive  suitable  to  his  character*  In  this  manner  have  I  often 
figured  Danton,  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  encouraging  by  his 
voice  and  example  a  band  of  assassins,  more  timid  or  less  fero- 
cious than  himself:  or  else,  when  satiated  with  his  crimes,  indi- 
cating his  habits  and  propensities  by  the  jestures  of  a  Sardana- 
palus."  Danton,  and  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  an  unprincipled  hypo- 
crite, sought,  by  vaunting  tneir  own  patriotism,  to  throw  madame 
Roland  off  her  guard,  and  make  her  speak  out.  "  It  was  a 
subject,"  says  she,  u  on  which  I  had  nothing  to  conceal  or  dis- 
semble. I  avow  my  principles  equally  to  those  whom  I  suppose 
to  participate  in  them,  and  to  those  whom  I  suspect  of  cherishing 
sentiments  less  pure.  In  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  confidence: 
to  the  latter,  pride.  I  disdain  to  disguise  myself,  even  under  the 
pretence,  or  with  the  hope  of  being  better  able  to  fathom  the 
minds  of  others.  I  lay  open  my  whole  soul,  and  never  suffer  a 
doubt  to  exist  of  what  I  really  am." 

Danton  and  Fabre  ceased  to  visit  at  Roland's  towards  the 
latter  end  of  August ;  cautious,  no  doubt,  of  exposing  themselves 
to  attentive  eyes,  on  the  approaching  matins  ot  September.  Pre- 
parations were  made,  by  public  commotions  and  alarms,  for  this 
dreadful  tragedy,  on  the  first  symptoms  of  which,  Roland  took 
every  step,  in  his  office  of  minister,  to  avert  the  coming  storm* 
which  the  most  vigilant  humanity  could  devise.  At  five  in  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  nearly  at  the  moment  when  the.  prisons  were 
invested,  about  two  hundred  men  proceeded  to  the  hotel  of  the 
home  department.  Madame  Roland,  who  was  sitting  in  her  own 
.  apartment,  rose  at  the  noise,  of  which,  stepping  into  the  anti- 
chamber,  she  inquired  the  cause.  Roland  was  from  home,  but 
the  persons  who  asked  for  him,  dissatisfied  with  this  informa- 
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tion,  insisted  on  speaking  to  the  minister  Madame  Roland 
perceiving  the  assurances  of  her  •servants  ineffectual,  sent  to 
invite,  in  her  own  name,  ten  of  the  malecontents  to  walk  up 
stairs,  of  whom  she  calmly  inquired  what  they  wanted?  They 
informed  her,  that  they  were  honest  citizens,  ready  to  set-off  for 
Verdun,  but  who,  in  want  of  arms,  came  to  ask  the  minister, 
whom  they  were  resolved  to  see,  for  a  supply.  She  observed  to 
them,  that  the  minister  of  the  interior  never  had  arms  at  his  dis* 
posal,  and  that  it  was  to  the  war-office  that  they  should  address 
their  request.  They  had  already  been  there,  they  said,  and  had 
beea  repulsed:  all  the  ministers,  they  added,  were  rascally  trai- 
tors, and  they  wanted  Roland.  (  I  am  sorry  he  is  out;  for  his 
arguments  would  have  had  weight  with  you:  come  with  me,  an4 
search  the  hotel,  and  you  will  be  satisfied  that  he  is  rrom  home, 
and  that  there  are  no  arms  here;  nor  indeed  ought  there  to  be 
any,  as  on  reflection  you  must  needs  be  convinced.  Return,  I 
pray  you,  to  the  war-office,  or  complain  to  the  commune;  and  if 
you  wish  to  speak  to  M.  Roland,  repair  to  the  hotel  of  the  ma* 
rine,  where  the  council  is  assembled  .*  On  this  remonstrance, 
the  band  withdrew ;  but,  from  a  balcony  over  the  court,  madame 
Roland  beheld  a  furious  fellow  in  his  shirt,  his  sleeves  tucked 
up  to  his  shoulders,  and  a  broad  sword  in  his  hand,  declaiming 
against  the  treachery  of  the  ministers.  They  carried  with  them, 
on  their  retreat,  the  valet  de  chambre  of  M.  Roland,  by  way  of 
hostage.  , 

Madame  Roland  instantly  got  into  a  coach,  and  hastened  to 
the  admiralty,  to  inform  her  husband  of  what  had  passed.  Dan- 
ton  was,  in  the  mean  time,  at  the  residence  of  the  mayor,  in  the 
committee  of  vigilance  as  it  was  styled,  whence  issued  the  orders 
of  arrest,  that  had  for  some  days  past  been  so  numerous.  A  re- 
conciliation had  just  taken  place  between  him  and  Marat,  after  a 
parade  of  a  feigned  quarrel.  Going  up  to  the  apartment  of  Pe- 
tion,  he  took  him  aside,  andy  in  his  customary  language,  inter* 
larded  with  oaths„  4  Can  you  guess,'  said  he,  *  what  they  have 
taken  in  their  heads?  Why,  may  I  die,  if  they  have  not  issued  a 
warrant  against  Roland!'  4  Who  do  you  mean?'  4  Why,  that 
madheaded  committee  to  be  sure.  I  have  the  warrant  in  my* 
possession.  Look,  here  it  is.  We  can  never  suffer  them  to  go 
on  at  this  rate.  What,  the  devil!  against  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil!' Petion,  having  read  the  warrant,  returned  it  to  him  with  a 
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smile;  <  Let  them  proceed,*  said  he,  *  it  willhaV*  a  good  effect.' 
c  A  good  effect!*  exclaimed  Dan  ton,  examining  with  an  earnest 
eye  tht  countenance  of  the  mayor:  c  Oh!  no,  I  can  never  suffer 
it ;  1*11  find  means  to  make  them  listen  to  reason.'  The  warrant 
Was  not  executed;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  two  hundred  men 
were  sent  to  the  minister's  hotel  by  the  devisers  of  that  warrant. 
"  Who  so  dull,"  says  madame  Roland,  "  as  not  to  suspect,  that 
the  failure  of  that  attempt,  by  delaying  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
ject, might  allow  those  who  had  conceived  it  time  to  pause?  And 
who  so  wanting  in  penetration  as  not  to  perceive  in  Danton's 
conduct  to  the  mayor,  that  of  a  conspirator,  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover what  effect  such  a  blow  would  produce,  or  in  its  failure, 
to  take  to  himself  the  honour  of  having  parried  it?" 

It  was  past  eleven  when  Roland  left  the  council,  nor  was  it  till 
the  ensuing  morning  that  he  learnt  the  horrors  of  the  night.  Dis- 
tressed beyond  measure  at  these  abominable  crimes,  and  his  inca- 
pacity of  preventing  them,  it  was  agreed  between  M.  and  madame 
Roland,  that  there  remained  nothing  for  an  honest  minister  to 
do,  but  to  denounce  them  in  the  most  public  manner,  to  rouse 
the  indignation  of  all  men  of  honour,  and,  if  necessary,  to  expose 
himself  to  the  dagger  of  the  assassins,  rather  than  to  incur  the 
guilt  and  shame  of  being  in  any  way  their  accomplice.  ( It  is 
equally  true,9  observed  madame  Roland  to  her  husband,  *  that  a 
courageous  determination  is  not  more  consonant  to  justice,  than 
cbnducive  to  safety.  Firmness  only  can  repress  audacity.  If  the 
denunciation  of  these  enormities  were  not  a  duty,  it  would  be  an 
act  of  prudence.  The  people  who  perpetrate  them  must  necessa- 
rily hate  you,  for  having  endeavoured  to  obstruct  their  proceed- 
ings. Nothing  remains  for  you,  but  to  inspire  them  with  fear.' 
Roland  wrote  to  the  assembly  his  letter  of  the  3d  of  September; 
a  letter  not  less  celebrated  than  that  addressed  to  the  king.  The 
assembly  ordered  it  to  be>  printed,  posted  up,  and  sent  to  the  de- 
partments, and  applauded  a  courage  it  dared  not  to  emulate. 

The  massacres  continued  four  whole  days;  and  curious  peo- 
ple went  to  the  spectacle.  All  Paris  witnessed  these  horrible 
scenes,  perpetrated  by  a  small  number  of  cut-throats:  so  small 
indeed  as  not  to  exceed  a  dozen  at  the  Abbaye.  "  All  Paris," 
says  madame  Roland,  "  looked  on:  all  Paris  was  accursed  in  my 
eyes:  I  could  no  longer  entertain  hopes  of  the  establishment  of 
liberty  among  cowards^  insensible  to  the  last  outrages  that  can  be 
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committed  on  nature  and  humanity,  and  coolly  contemplating 
enormities,  which  fifty  armed  men  might  have  prevented  with 
ease.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  annals  of  the  most  barbarous 
nations  comparable  to  these  atrocious  acts*"  From  the  most 
authentic  accounts,  it  appears  that  there  were  not  two  hundred 
villains  concerned  in  the  whole  of  these  infamous  transactions; 
but  the  people  were  terrified  with  rumours,  and  rendered  stu- 
pid by  horror  and  surprise* 

The  health  of  Roland  was  impaired  by  these  proceedings ; 
the  bile,  obstructed  in  its  course  by  the  derangement  of  his  sys- 
tem, spread  itself  over  the  skin:  he  became  yellow  and  emaci- 
ated, but,  though  unable  to  eat  or  sleep,  continued  his  labours. 
He  was  still  ignorant  of  a  warrant  having  been  issued  against 
him ;  a  secret  which  his  wife  had  been  careful  to  keep  from 
his  knowledge.  Somebody,  however,  in  the  following  week, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  inform  him  of  this  circumstance. 

The  gold,  jewels,  and  other  valuables,  which,  from  the 
rank  and  condition  of  the  captives,  abounded  in  the  prisons  at 
the  time  of  the  massacres,  were  of  course  pillaged :  still  more 
considerable  had  been  the  plunder,  collected  by  the  members 
of  the  commune,  after  the  struggle  of  the  10th  of  August:  but 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  who  had  a  right  to  make  the  de- 
mand, could  obtain  no  information  concerning  these  transac- 
tions. The  assembly  to  which  he  complained,  commended  as 
usual  his. zeal,  but  took  no  measures  to  support  him:  while 
millions  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  naturally  em- 
ployment to  perpetuate  the  anarchy  from  which  they  derived 
all  their  power.  Marat,  who  had  been  refused  by  Roland  the 
disposal  of  a  sum  of  money,  allotted  to  the  minister  by  the  as- 
sembly, for  the  expense  of  printing  useful  works,  became  from 
that  moment  his  enemy  and  calumniator.  Madame  Roland, 
unacquainted  with  Marat,  and  who  #had  sometimes  doubted 
whether  he  was  indeed  a  real  or  a  fictitious  being,  expressed 
to  Danton  a  curiosity  to  see  him,  and  desired  he  would  bring 
him  to  the  hotel.  This  request  Danton  declined,  as  a  measure 
not  only  useless,  but  which  could  not  fail  of  proving  disagree- 
able, since  Marat  was  an  original,  like  nothing  else  in  the 
world. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  away  since  the  tragedy  of  Sep- 
tember.  Marat  complained  bitterly  of  the  incivism  of  the  mi- 
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Bister,  in  refusing  him  the  sum  demanded:  he  also,  ill  a  bill 
which  he  had  stuck  up,  attacked  by  name  madame  Roland* 
who  perceived  in  this  measure  the  hand  of  Danton*  '  Intend- 
ing to  attack  you/  says  she,  to  her  husband, '  they  begin  by 
prowling  around  your  house*  Danton,  with  all  his  sense,  has 
the  folly  to  imagine  that  I  shall  be  hurt  by  his  abuse;  that  I 
shall  take  up  my  pen  to  answer  it;  that  he  will  have  the  plea- 
sure of  bringing  a  woman  forward  upon  the  stage;  and  thus 
expose  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule  the  man  to  whom  she  is  allied.. 
These  people  may  form  a  tolerable  opinion  of  my  talents,  but 
they  are  utterly  incapable  of  judging  of  the  temper  of  my  souL 
Let  them  continue  their  calumnies  as  long  as  they  please;  they 
Will  never  make  me  stir  a  step,  nor  excite  my  uneasiness*' 

On  the  22d  of  September,  Roland  made  an  exact  and  spi- 
rited report  of  the  state  of  Paris,  its  disorders,  and  insubordi- 
nation :  the  assembly,  sound  in  judgment,  but  weak  in  resolu- 
tion, ordered  the  report  to  be  printed,  but  rectified  nothing. 
The  department  of  the  Somme,  in  which  Roland  resided, 
elected  him  as  a  member  of  the  convention ;  a  choice  which 
excited  almost  general  regret*  To  take  from  the  helm  a  man 
of  talents  and  courage,  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  replace, 
in  order  to  put  him  in  an  assembly  where  many  others,  by  their 
votes,  might  equally  serve  the  state,  was  a  measure  to  be  de* 
precated*  An  outcry  was  raised  on  all  sides,  while  a  motion 
seas  made,  that  Roland  should  be  invited  to  remain  in  the 
ministry*  Danton,  who  was  present  in  the  convention,  rose  to 
oppose  this  invitation  with  vehemence  and  rancour,  observing, 
among  other  malicious  remarks,  that  the  address  ought  also 
to  be  extended  to  the  wife  of  the  minister,  as  a  person  by  no 
means  useless  to  the  administration.  Murmurs  of  disapproba- 
tion repelled  this  invidious  insinuation;  but,  though  the  gene- 
ral wish  was  strongly  expressed,  the  decree  did  not  pass. 
Neither  was  the  resignation  of  Roland  accepted*  A  crowd  of 
members  repaired  to  his  house,  pressing  him  to  remain  in  of- 
fice; as  a  sacrifice  due  to  his  country.  These  solicitations  last- 
ed* wo  days,  when  news  was  brought,  that  an  error  had  at- 
tended his  election,  which  rendered  it  void:  of  course,  that  he 
had  no  excuse  for  quitting  the  ministry.  Having  therefore 
resolved  on  keeping  his  place,  he  wrote  to  the  assembly  in  a 
courageous  and  dignified  style,  that  confounded  his  enemies* 
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The  party  of  Danton  had  endeavoured  to  cdnceal  the  cir- 
cumstance that  set  aside  his  election,  till  he  had  resigned  the 
administration,  in  the  hope  of  throwing  him  out  on  all  sides. 
At  length,  no  longer  giving  him  quarter,  every  day  produced 
some  fresh  attack;  while  incessant  calumnies  and  accusations, 
each  more  atrocious  and  absurd  than  the  other,  followed  in  ra- 
pid succession.  They  even  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime,  his 
care  to  inform  the  public  mind.  "  It  requires,"  observes  ma- 
dame  Roland,  uno  profound  skill  in  politics  to  know,  that  the 
strength  of  a  government  depends  on  opinion.  All  the  differ- 
ence, in  this  respect,  between  a  just  and  a  tyrannical  adminis- 
tration, is,  that  while  the  former  is  employed  in  diffusing  truth, 
and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
latter  to  suppress  the  one,  and  to  contract  the  other."  The 
patriotic  correspondence  of  Roland  had  produced  the  most  ad- 
mirable effects,  and  remained  a  monument,  attesting  his  en- 
lightened vigilance,  and  the  purity  of  his  principles.  From 
that  instant  the  minister  was  represented  as  a  dangerous  man, 
who  had  offices  of  public  spirit:  soon  after,  as  a  corrupter  of 
the  opinions  of  the  people,  and  a  man  ambitious  of  the  supreme 
power;  and  last  of  all,  as  a  conspirator.  The  departments  re- 
turned him  for  his  letters  the  warmest  thanks,  but  the  banditti 
of  Paris-  continued  to  calumniate  and  abuse  him:  a  distrust 
was  excited  in  the  public  mind,  which  the  jacobins  seconded 
with  all  their  power,  while  the  Dantons,the  Robespierres,  and 
the  Marats,  bore  all  the  sway. 

Madame  Roland  was  accused,  during  the  administration 
of  her  husband,  of  giving  sumptuous  entertainments,  where, 
like  another  Circe,  she  corrupted  all  those  who  came  to  the 
banquet.  From  the  following  account  of  her  habitual  conduct 
at  the  hotel,  the  reader  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  truth  of 
this  accusation:  "  Twice  a-week,  only,  I  gave  a  dinner,  once 
to  my  husband's  colleagues,  and  once  to  a  mixed  company, 
composed  either  of  national  representatives,  of  first  clerks  in 
the  offices,  or  of  persons  concerned  in  the  business  of  the  state. 
Taste  and  neatness  presided  at  my  table,  to  which  profusion 
and  the  luxury  of  ornament  was  unknown.  Without  devoting 
much  time  to  conviviality,  for  I  gave  only  one  course,  every  one 
was  at  his  ease.  Fifteen  was  the  usual  number  of  the  guests, 
which  seldom  amounted  to  eighteen,  and  only  once  to  twenty. 
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After  dinner  wc  conversed  for  some  time  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  then  every  one  took  his  leave.  We  sat  down  to  table  about 
five;  at  nine  not  a  creature  remained;  yet  this  was  the  court 
of  which  they  made  me  queen;  and  thus,  with. the  doors 
wide  open,  did  we  carry  on  our  dark  and  dangerous  conspira- 
cies. On  other  days,  confined  to  our  family,  my  husband  and 
myself  usually  sat  down  to  table  alone ;  delaying,  for  the  trans- 
action of  public  business,  our  dinner  to  a  very  late  hour:  my 
daughter  dined  with  her  governess  in!  her  own  room.  Those 
who  saw  me  at  that  time,  will  bear  witness  in  my  favour, 
whenever  the  voice  of  truth  can  make  itself  heard.  I  shall  then 
perhaps  be  no  more ;  but  I  shall  go  out  of  the  world  with  the 
persuasion,  that  the  memory  of  my  persecutors  will  be  lost  in 
maledictions,  while  my  name  will  sometimes  be  recollected 
with  a  sigh." 

In  the  latter  period  of  the  administration  of  Roland,  con- 
spiracies and  threats  succeeded  each  other  so  fast,  that  his 
friends  often  pressed  him  and  Madame  Roland  to  leave  the 
hotel  during  the  night.  Two  or  three  times  they  yielded  to 
these  intreaties,  but,  soon  tired  of  this  daily  removal,  they  ob- 
served, that  if  destined  to  fall,  it  would  be  more  conducive  to 
public  utility  and  to  personal  glory,  for  the  minister  to  perish 
at  his  post.  They  accordingly  no  longer  slept  from  home*  Ma- 
dame Roland,  that  she  might  suffer  the  same  hazard  aa  her 
husband,  had  his  bed  brought  into  her  room;  while  she  kept 
under  her  pillow  a  pistol,  not  to  use  for  a  vain  defence,  but  to 
save  herself,  should  she  perceive  them  approach,  from  the  out- 
rages of  assassins.  In  this  situation  she  passed  three  weeks, 
during  which  the  hotel  was  twice  beset. 

"  To-day  on  a  throne,  to-morrow  in  a  prison." 

"  Such,"  observes  madame  Roland,  "  is  the  fate  of  virtue  in 
revolutionary  times.  Enlightened  men,  who  have  pointed  out 
its  rights,  are,  by  a  nation  weary  of  oppression,  first  called  into 
authority.  But  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  maintain  their 
places:  the  ambitious,  eager  to  take  advantage  of  circum- 
stances, mislead  the  people  by  flattery,  and,  to  acquire  conse- 
quence and  power,  prejudice  them  against  their  real  friends. 
Men  of  principle,  who  despise  adulation  and  contemn  intrigue, 
meet  not  their  opposers  on  equal  jerms;  their  fall  is  therefore 
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certain:  the  still  soft  voice  of  sober  reason,  amidst  the  tumult 
of  the  passions,  is  easily  overpowered." 

The  resignation  of  Roland  appeased  not  his  enemies ;  his 
very  name,  which  was  become  the  signal  of  discord,  could  not 
be  pronounced  without  confusion.  If  a  member,  less  venal 
than  the  rest,  ventured  to  speak  in  his  defence,  he  was  reduced 
to  silence,  and  treated  as  an  instrument  of  faction.  His  con- 
tinuation in  the  ministry,  which  could  no  longer  be  productive 
of  utility,  had  become  an  additional  source  of  disorder  in  the 
convention;  he  deemed  it  therefore  prudenrto  resign.  In  his 
retirement,  he  gave  a  terrible  blow  to  his  enemies,  by  pub- 
lishing  such  accounts  as  no  minister  before  him  had  furnished; 
but  to  have  them  examined  and  sanctioned  by  a  report,  was  an 
act  of  justice  for  which  he  solicited  in  vain.  Such  a  proceeding, 
by  giving  a  proof  of  his  meritorious  conduct,  would  have  con- 
founded the  malice  of  his  detractors,  whose  interest  it  was  to 
blind  and  to  mislead  the  people.  In  vain,  seven  times  in'  four 
months,  did  he  intreat,  publish,  and  write,  to  the  convention, 
whose  weakness  would  not  permit  tfyem  to  undertake  his  de- 
fence. The  jacobins  continued  to  denounce  him  as  a  traitor; 
and  Marat  to  prove  to  his  adherents,  that  the  head  of  Roland 
was  necessary  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  republic. 

The  eighth  time  he  wrote  to  the  convention,  which  deign- 
ed not  even  to  peruse  his  letter :  his  wife,  in  the  mean  while, 
was  preparing  with  her  daughter  to  go  into  the  country,  whither 
domestic  business,  with  other  motives,  rendered  her  desirous 
of  retiring.  Should  the  enemies  of  her  husband  proceed  to  the 
last  extremities,  it  would  be  easier,  she  considered,  for  him  to 
escape  alone,  than  when  embarrassed  with  his  family;  while 
prudence  pointy  out  the  propriety  of  dimishing  the  number  of 
points  in  which  he  might  be  attacked.  Her  passports  had  been 
delayed  at  the  section,  through  the  management  of  some  Ma* 
rattstsy  in  whose  eyes  she  had  become  an  object  of  suspicion : 
scarcely  were  they  delivered  to  her,  when  she  was  seized  with 
a  nervous  colic,  attended  with  convulsions,  the  only  malady  to 
which  she  was  subject,  and  to  which  the  vehement  affections  of 
a  strong  mind  acting  upon  a  robust  frame,  particularly  exposed 
her.  Being  compelled  to  take  to  her  bed,  in  which  site  passed 
six  days,  on  the  seventh  she  proposed  to  go  out  in  order  to 
•how  herself  at  the  municipality;  when,  by  the  sound  of  the 
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alarm-bell)  her  purpose  was  suspended.  Every  thing  seemed 
to  foretel  an  approaching  crisis.  The  commotions  which  sue* 
ceeded  excited  in  the  mind  of  madame  Roland  that  interest 
and  curiosity'  which  great  events  cannot  Tail  to  inspire.  The 
debasement  of  the  convention  appeared  to  her  so  distressing, 
that  she  scarcely  considered  as  dreadful  the  worst  excesses, 
that  might  tend  to  open  the  eyes  of  the- departments,  and 
to  determine  their  conduct.  Roland  was  pressed  by  some  per* 
sons,  who  came  to  confer  with  him  on  what  was  passing,  to 
make  his  appeamnce  at  his  section,  by  which  he  was  greatly 
^esteemed.  It  was  agreed,  however,  though  nothing  but  the 
good  intentions  of  the  citizens  were  talked  of,  that  he  should 
not  sleep  at  home  on  the  following  night. 

At  half  past  five  the  same  evening,  six  armed  men  Appear- 
ed at  his  house,  when  one  of  them  read  an  order  of  the  rcvoln~ 
tionary  committee,  by  virtue  of  which  they  were  cbme  to  appre- 
hend him.  *  I  know  of  no  laws,'  replied  Roland,  *  which  con- 
stitute the  authority  you  mention,  nor  shall  I  obey  the  orders 
which  it  issues.  If  you  employ  force,  I  can  only  oppose  to  it 
such  resistance  as  a  man^of  my  years  is  capable  of  making. 
But  I  shall  protest  against  it  to  the  last  moment  of  my  life.'  *I 
have  no  order,'  said  the  spokesman,  *  to  use  violence.  I  shall 
return,  therefore,  and  communicate  your  answer  to  the  council- 
general  of  the  commune :  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  leave  my 
colleagues  here.' 

It  immediately  occurred  to  madame  Roland,  that  it  might  not 
be  amiss  to  denounce,  in  the  most  public  manner,  these  proceed- 
ings to  the  convention ;  either  to  prevent  by  that  means  the  ar- 
rest of  her  husband,  or  to  obtain  his  prompt  release.  In  a  few 
minutes  this  idea  was  communicated  to  Ro^nd,  a  letter  waa 
written  to  the  president,  and  the  courageous  wife  of  the 
ex-minister  was  on  her  way  to  the  covention.  Her  servant 
being  absent,  she  left  a  friend  with  her  husband,  and,  having 
stepped  alone  into  a  hackney-coach,  ordered  it  to  proceed 
as  fast  as  possible  to  the  Carousel.  The  court-yard  of  the 
Tuilleries,  which  she  swiftly  crossed,  was  filled  with  armed 
men.  Having  arrived  at  the  doors  of  the  outer  halls,  which 
were  all  closed,  she  found  sentinels  placed  at  the  entrance, 
who  allowed  no  one  to  pass,  and  who  sent  her  by  turns  from 
door  to  door.   In  vain  did  she  insist  on  admission;  till,  as  an 
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expedient  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  sentinels,  she  de- 
termined to  affect  the  language  of  a  disciple  of  Robespierre. 
4  Citizens/  said  she,  addressing  them, ( why  in  this  day  of  sal* 
ration. for  our  country,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  traitors  from, 
whom  we  hate  so  much  to  fear,  do  you  prevent  me  from 
transmitting  to  the  president  some  papers  of  the  iadt  im- 
portance? Send  at  least  for  an  usher  to  whose  care  I  may 
entrust  my  credentials.' 

The  doors  instantly  flying  open,  madame  Roland  walked 
into  the  petitioners'  hall,  where  having  inquired  for  an  usher, 
she  was  desired  by  a  sentry  to  wait  for  some  moments,  till  one 
should  come  out*  A  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  when  she 
perceived  Robs,*  of  whom  she  solicited  permission  to  appear 
at  the  bar,  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  Roland  as  connected  with 
the  public  weal.  Ross,  conceiving  at  once  the  subject  of  the 
letter,  of  which  he  took  charge,  and  the  impatience  which  the 
writer  must  necessarily  feel,  requested  that  the  paper  which  he 
carried  in,  and  laid  upon  the  table,  might  be  read  without  de- 
lay. An  hour  passed  heavily  away,  while  madame  Roland  paced 
backwards  and  forwards,  her  eyes  cast  towards  the  door  of  the 
hall,  which  was  several  times  opened  and  closed  by  the  guard. 
A  dreadful  noise  from  time  to  time  assailed  her  ears.  Ross  at 
length  appeared. 4  Well!'  inquired  the  wife  of  the  ex-minister, 
with  breathless  impatience.  *  Nothing  has  yet  been  done.  An 
indescribable  tumult  prevails  in  the  assembly.  Some  petitioners, 
at  this  moment,  demand  at  die  bar  the  confinement  of  the 
twenty*two:  I  have  just  assisted  Rabaud  in  getting  out  unseen. 
Several  others  are  making  off;  nor  can  any  one  say  what  may 
be  die  event.'  *  Who  is  president?',  4Herault  Sechelles.'  4  Ah! 
my  letter  will  not  be  read.  $pnd  to  me  some  member  with 
whom  I  may  speak  a  few  words.'  'Whom  shall  I  send?'  4  In- 
deed I  am  little  acquainted,  or  have  little  esteem  for  any 
of  them,  excepting  those  who  are  proscribed.  Tell  Vergniaux 
I  wish  to  see  him.' 

Ross  went  in  search  of  him.  At  the  end  of  a  considerable 
period,  Vergniaux  appeared,  and  talked  with  madame  Roland 
for  seven  or  eight  minutes.  He  then  went  back  to  the  hall,  and 
again  returned. 4  In  the  present  state  of  the  assembly,'  said  he, 
4 1  dare  not  flatter  you;  you  have  no  great  room  for  hope.  You 

*  A  Scotchman,  uther  to  the  convention. 
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may  obtain,  if  you  get  admission  to  the  bar,  a  little  more 
favour  as  a  woman;  but  the  convention  is  no  longer  able  to  do 
any  good*'  4  It  is  able  to  do  any  thing  it  pleases;'  replied  ma- 
dam* Roland,  with  quickness:  '  the  majority  of  Paris  only  de- 
sire to  know  how  they  ought  to  act.  If  I  am  admitted  to  the 
assembly,  I  will  venture  to  say  what  you  could  notrutten  with- 
out exposing  yourself  to  impeachment.  As  to  'ine,  I  fear 
nothing;  and  if  I  cannot  save  Roland,  I  will  speak  some  home 
truths,  which  will  not  be  altogether  useless  to  the  republic.  In- 
form your  worthy  colleagues  of  my  desire;  a  courageous  sally 
may  yet  have  an  effect,  it  will  at  least  serve  to  set  a  great  ex- 
ample.' 

"  I  was  indeed,"  says  she,  "  in  that  temper  of  mind  which 
imparts  eloquence;  warm  with  indignation,  superior  to  fear, 
my  bosom  glowing  for  my  country,  the  ruin  of  which  I  fore- 
saw: every  thing  dear  to  me  at  stake;  feeling  strongly,  express* 
mg  those  feelings  fluendy,  and  too  proud  not  to  utter  them 
with  dignity,  I  had  the  most  important  interests  to  discuss, 
possessed  some  means  of  defending  them,  and  was  in  a  singu- 
lar situation  for  doing  so  with  advantage."  '  But  at  any  rate,' 
said  Vergniaux,  4your  letter  cannot  be  read  for  some  hours; 
think  what  a  tedious  time  you  will  have  to  wait!'  4 1  will  go 
home,  then,  to  know  what  has  been  passing,  there,  and  will 
immediately  return :  you  may  tell  our  friends  that  this  is  my 
intention.'  '  Most  of  them  are  absent;  they  behave  with  cou- 
rage when  they  are  here ;  but  they  are  deficient  in  assiduity.' 
4  That,  alas !  is  but  too  true.' 

Madame  Roland,  quitting  Vergniaux,  flew  to  Louvet's, 
whence,  having  left  a  note  to  inform  him  of  what  was  passing, 
she  threw  herself  into  a  coacfe,  and  ordered  it  home.  The 
wretched  horses  not  keeping  pace  with  her  feeljngsf  and  some 
battalions  of  national  guards  impeding  the  way,  she  jumped 
out  of  the  coach,  which  she  discharged,  and,  rushing  through 
the  ranks,  hastened  forwards.  Having  reached  her  house,  the 
porter  whispered  her  that  Roland  was  at  the  landlord's  at  the 
bottom  of  the  court.  Thither  she  immediately  hastened,  and 
there  she  learned,  that  the  bearers  of  the  warrant,  not  being 
able  to  procure  a  hearing  at  the  council,  and  Roland  persisting 
in  protesting  against  their  orders,  they  had,  after  demanding 
his  protest  in  writing,  withdrawn  themselves;  in  consequence 
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of  which  'Roland  had  retired  through  the  back-door.  Being 
found  by  his  wife  at  the  second  house  in  which  she  sought 
him,  she  informed  him  of  what  she  had  done,  and  the  measures 
she  meant  to  pursue.  ' 

From  the  solitude  of  the  streets  she  perceived  that  it  was 
late;  she  prepared  nevertheless  to  return  to  the  convention) 
without  recollecting  her  recent  Illness,  which  demanded  quiet 
and  repose.  On  approaching  the  Carousel,  she  found  the  sitting 
was  at  an  end;  from  which  she  augured  the  subjugation  of  the 
.assembly.  A  few  men  still  remained  at  the  gate  of  the  national 
palace:  4  Citizens,9  said  she  to  some  sans-culottes  collected 
round  a  cannon,  4has  every  thing  gone  well?'  40!  wonder* 
fully:  they  embraced  each  other,  and  sang  the  Marseillois 
hymn,  under  the  tree  of  liberty.'  4  What,  then,  is  the  .right  side 
appeased?9  4  Faith!  it  was  obliged  to  listen  to  reason.'  'And 
what  of  the  committee  of  twelve ?'  '  It  is  kicked  into  the  ditch* 
*  And  the  twenty-two?  '  The  municipality  will  have  .them  tfr 
ken  up.'  4  Aye,  but  can  the  municipality?'  4  Why,  body  o'  me, 
is  not  the  municipality  the  sovereign  ?  It  is  high  time  it  should, 
to  set  those  b  ■  s  of  traitors  to  rights,  and  support  the  com' 
monwealth.'  4  But  will  the  departments  be  pleased  to  see  their 
representatives-—' 4  What  are  you  talking  about?  the  Parisians 
do  nothing  but  in  concert  with  the  departments:  they  said  so 
to  the  convention*'  4  That,  however  is  not  quite  so  certain;  for 
to  know  their  will,  the  primary  assemblies  were  wanting?' 4  Was 
there  "any  want  of  primary  assemblies  on  the  lQth  of  August? 
Did  not  the  departments  then  approve  what  Paris  did?  They 
will  do  so  now:  it  is  Paris  that  is  saving  them.'  4  Or  rather  say, 
it  is  Paris  that  is  ruining  itself.' 

While  concluding  this  dialpgue  she  crossed  the  court,  and 
returned  to  the  coach  which  waited:  4  You  will  set  me  down,' 
said  she  to  the  coachman,  4  at  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre.' 
There  she  meant  to  call  on  a  friend,  and  concert  with  him  the 
means  of  Roland's  safety.  Pasquier  had  retired  to  bed:  he 
rose ;  and  madame  Roland  submitted  to  him  her  plan.  It  was 
agreed  that  they  should  meet  the  next  day.  She  stepped  into 
her  coach,  and  was  proceeding  home,  when  she  was  stopped 
by  the  centry  who  stood  on  his  post.  4  Have  a  little  patience, 
said  the  coachman  in  a  whisper,  turning  round  on  his  seat; 4  it 
is  the  custom  at  this  time  of  night.'  The  serjeant  advanced 
and  opened  the  door:    4  Whom  have  we  here?'    4  A  woman.' 
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4  Whence  come  you?*  4From  the  convention*'  4It  U  very 
true,*  said  the  coachman,  as  if  he  feared  her  assertion  would 
need  confirmation*  4  Whither  are  you  going?'  'Home.'  'Have 
yon  no  bundles?'  4  None,  as  you  may  see/  4  But  the  assembly 
is  broken  up.'  4  Yes ;  to  my  sorrow,  for  I  had  a  petition  to  pre- 
-  sent.'  4  A  Y<>man,  at  this  hour!  it  is  very  strange ;  very  impru- 
dent.' ( It  certainly  is  not  a  very  common  occurrence;  nor  is  it 
with  me  a  matter  of  choke :  I  must  have  had  strong  reasons 
for  it.'  &  But,  madam,  alone/'  >  How,  sir,  alone !  Do  you  not  see 
that  X  have  innocence  and  truth  for  my  companions?  what 
would  you  have  more  ?'  (  Well,  I  must  be  content  with  your 
reasons.'  ( You  are  quite  right,'  in  a  gentle  tone,  '  for  they  are 
good  ones.' 

Having  at  length  reached  her  house,  she  had  ascended  eight 
or  ten  steps,  when  a  man,  who  was  close  behind  her,  and  who 
had  slipped  in  unperceived  by  the  porter,  begged  her  to  con- 
duct him  to  citizen  Roland.  4  To  his  apartment,  with  pleasure, 
if  you  have  any  thing  advantageous  to  impart;  but  to  him  it  is 
impossible.'  &  I  came  to  let  him  know,  that  they  are  absolutely 
determined  on  confining  him  this  very  evening.'  4They  must 
be  sagacious  if  they  accomplish  their  purpose.'  '  I  am  happy  to 
hear  it,  for  it  is  an  honest  citizen  to  whom  you  are  speaking.' 
4  Well  and  good,'  replied  she,  as  she  proceeded  up  stairs,  per- 
plexed what  opinion  to  form; 

4(  I  may  be  asked,"  says  she,  "  why,  under  such  cif  cum* 
istances,  I  returned  to  the  house.  Nor  is  the  question  irrele- 
vant. I  have  'a  natural  aversion  to  every  thing  inconsistent  with 
the  grand,  bold,  and  ingenuous  proceedings  of  innocence :  an 
effort  to  escape  from  the  hand  of  injustice,  would  be  to  me  more 
painful  than  any  thing  it  could  inflict.  During  the  last  three 
months  of  Roland's  administration,  our  friends  often  urged  us 
to  quit  thd  hotel ;  but  it  was  always  contrary  to  my  inclinations* 
It  was  incumbent  on  the  minister  to  be  at  his  post;  for  there 
his  death  would  cry  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  prove  a  lesson 
to  the  republic.  It  was  possible  to  reach  his  life  when  abroad, 
with  equal  advantage  to  the  assassins,  less  benefit  to  the  public, 
and  less  glory  to  the  victim.  Such  reasoning  will  be  deemed 
absurd  by  those  who  prefer  life  to  all  things ;  but  he,  who  in  a 
period  of  revolution  sets  any  value  on  existence,  will  aet  none 
on  virtue,  his  honour,  or  his  country." 
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Madame  Roland  acted  upon  these  principles ;  she  refused 
to  leave  the  hotel  in  the  month  of  January,  determined  to  share 
the  fate  of  her  husband.  When  Roland  was  no  longer  in  office, 
she  thought  him  justified  in  shunning  his  enemies.  For  her- 
self she  believed  she  had  less  to  fear;  or  even  should  they 
wish  to  begin  the  busines  by  subjecting  her  to  an  examination, 
she  doubted  not  of  being  able  to  confound  them,  and  that  her 
answers  might  even  serve  to  dispel  more  rapidly  the  delusion 
of  those  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  misled.  Should 
they  proceed  to  another  2d  of  September,  it  would  prove  that 
all  was  lost  in  Paris ;  in  which  case  she  preferred  death  to  liv- 
ing a  witness  of  her  country's  ruin;  while  she  felt,  that  she 
should  glory  in  being  found  among  the  victims  sacrificed  to 
a  guilty  fury. 

That  fury,  she  also  believed,  glutted  with  her  destruction, 
would  be  mitigated  against  Roland ;  who,  if  saved  from  this 
crisis,  might  yet  be  preserved  to  benefit  France.  Her  imprison- 
ment and  trial  might  therefore  be  productive  of  advantage  to 
her  husband  and  her  country;  or,  if  destined  to  perish,  it  would 
be  under  circumstances  in  which  life  itself  would  have  be- 
come  a  burthen.  Thus  magnanimously  reasoned  this  admi- 
rable woman! 

Having,  on  her  return  home,  quieted  the  fears  of  her  fa- 
mily, she  took  up  a  pen  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  nqte  to 
her  husband.  Scarcely  had  she  seated  herself  at  the  desk,  be- 
fore she  was  disturbed  by-  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door.  It  was 
about  midnight.  A  numerous  deputation  of  the  commune  ap- 
peared, and  inquired  for  Roland:  *  He  is  not  at  home.'  *  But 
where  can  Ke  be?  said  a  person  who  wore  an  officer's  gorget; 
when  will  he  return?  You  are  acquainted  with  his  habits,  and 
doubtless  can  judge  of  the  hour  of  his  return.'  '  I  know  not 
whether  your  orders  authorise  you  to  ask  such  questions;  but 
this  I  know,  nothing  can  compel  me  to  answer  them.  As  Ro- 
land left  the  house  while  I  was  at  the  convention,  he  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  make  me  his  confidante*  This  is  all  I 
have  to  say.9 

The  party  withdrew  much  dissatisfied,  leaving  a  sentry  at 
the  door  of  madame  Roland's  apartment,  and  a  guard  at  that 
of  the  house.  Overcome  with  fatigue,  and  determined  to  brave 
the  worst,  she  ordered  supper;  and,  having  finished  her  let- 
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ter,  and  entrusted  it  to  the  care  of  a  faithful  domestic,  she  re- 
tired to  rest.   She  slept  soundly  for  about  an  hour,  when  she 
was  awakened  by  a  servant,  and  informed  that  some  gentlemen 
of  the  section  requested  her  to  step  into  the  adjoining  room* 
*  I  understand  what  it  means/  replied  she  calmly:  'go,  child; 
I  will  not  make  them  wait.'  Haying  sprung  from  the  bed,  she 
was  dressing,  when  her  maid  came  in,  and  expressed    her 
surprise  that  she  should  be  at  the  pains  of  putting  on  more  than 
a  morning-robe :  4  When  people  are  going  abroad,'  replied  she, 
4  they  should  at  least  be  decent.'  The  poor  woman,  looking  in 
the  face  of  her  mistress,  burst  into  tears.  Madame  Roland 
walked  into  the  next  apartment.   4  We  come,  citoyenne^  to  take 
you  into  custody,  and  to  put  seals  upon  your  property.'  'Here,' 
said  a  man,  taking  out  of  his  pocket  a  warrant  from  the  revo- 
lutionary committee,  which  ordered  the  wife  of  Roland  to  be 
committed  to  the  Abbaye,  without  specifying  any  motive  for 
her  arrest.   4  I  have  a  right  to  tell  you,'  said  she, '  like  Roland, 
that  I  know  nothing  of  your  committee ;  that  I  will  not  obey 
its  orders ;  and  that  you  shall  not  take  me  hence  unless  by  vio- 
lence.' 'Here  is  another  order,'  said  a  little  hard-featured 
man,  in  a  hasty  and  commanding  tone  of  voice,  reading  to  her 
one  from  the  commune ;  which  also  directed,  without  specify- 
ing any  charge,  the  commitment  of  monsieur  and  madame 
Roland.  The  latter  deliberated  whether  she  should  still  resist, 
or  resign  herself  into  their  hands.  She  had  a  right  to  avail 
herself  of  the  law  which  prohibits  nocturnal   arrests ;  and,  if 
the  law  by  which  the  municipality  were  authorised  to  seize 
suspected  persons  were  urged,  to  retort  the  illegality  of  the 
municipality  itself,  cashiered  and  created  anew  by  an  arbitrary 
power.   But  law  was' become  no  more  than  an  empty  name  to 
cover  oppression  and  abuses ;  and  had  she  compelled  these 
men  to  resort  to  force,  she  justly  dreaded  their  brutality,  and 
the  indignities  to  which  she  might  expose  herself. 

4  How  do  you  mean  to  prdceed,  gentlemen?',  said  she.  4  We 
have  sent  for  a  justice  of  p^ace  of  the  section;  and  you  see 
here  a  detatchment  of  his  armed  force.'  The  justice  of  the 
peace  arrived,  and  put  his  seal  upon  every  thing,  even  on  the 
drawers  which  contained  the  linen.  One  of  the  men  insisted 
on  the  piano-forte  being  sealed  up  also;  but,  on  being  inform- 
ed it  was  a  musical  instrument,  he  drew  out  a  rule  and  took 
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its.  dimensions,  as  if  he  designed  it  for  a  particular  place.  Ma- 
dame Roland  asked  leave  to  take  out  the  clothes  of  her  daugh- 
ter, and  made  up  a  small  packet  of  night-clothes  for  herself. 
During  these  transactions,  fifty  or  a  hundred  people  passed 
backward  and  forward,  completely  filling  the  apartments:  per- 
sons malevolently  disposed  might,  without  difficulty,  have  de- 
posited or  have  carried  away  any  thing.  The  officer,  not  dar- 
ing to  lay  his  commands  upon  this  crowd,  gently  requested 
them  to  withdraw;  but  their  places  were  soon  occupied  by 
new  comers.  The  prisoner,  sitting  down  at  her  bureau,  wrote 
to  a. friend  concerning  her  situation,  with  a  recommendation 
of  her  daughter  to  his  care.  She  was  folding  up  the  letter, 
when  the  officer  informed  her  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
see  what  she  had  written,  and  know  to  whom  her  letter  was 
addressed.  4 1  have  no  objections  to  read  it  to  you,  if  that  will 
satisfy  you.9  t  No,  it  will  be  better  to  let  us  know  to  whom  you 
are  writing.9  '  I  shall  do  no  such  thing:  the  tide  of  my  friend 
is  not  at  present  of  a  nature  to  induce  me  to  name  the  person 
on  whom  I  bestow  it.'  Thus  speaking,  she  tore  in  pieces  the 
letter.  As  she  turned  from  them  they  gathered  up  the  frag- 
ments, in  order  to  seal  them  up.  She  smiled  at  the  precaution, 
the  letter  being  without  an  address. 

At  seven  in  the  morning  she  left  her  daughter  and  her  do- 
mestics, after  exhorting  them  to  calmness  and  patience.  *  You 
have  people  here  who  love  you,9  said  one  of  the  commissioners* 
observing  the  tears  of  her  family.  4  I  never  had  any  about  me 
who  did  not,'  replied  she,  while  walking  down  stairs;  from  the 
bottom  of  which  to  the  coach,  drawn  up  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  stood  two  ranks  of  armed  citizens.  She  proceed- 
ed gravely,  with  measured  steps,  while  her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
these  deluded  men.  The  armed  force  followed  the  coach  in 
two  iiles,  while  the  miserable  populace,  attracted  by  the  sight, 
stopped  to  gaze  as  it  passed.  *  Away  with  her  to  the  guillotine? 
exclaimed  several  women.  c  Shall  we  draw  up  the  blinds?' 
said  one  of  the  commissioners,  civilly.  4  No,  gentlemen;  inno- 
cence, however  oppressed,  never  puts  on  the  guise  of  crimina- 
lity: I  fear  not  the  eye  of  any  one,  nor  will  I  conceal  myself 
from  any  person's  view.'  4  You  have  more  strength  of  mind 
than  many  men;  you  wait  patiently  for  justice.'  i  Justice!  were 
justice  done,  I  should  not  now  be  in  your  hands.   But  should 
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soi  iniquitous  procedure  send  me  to  the  scaffold,  I  ahail  walk 
to  it  with  the  same  tranquillity  and  firmness  as  I  now  pass  ft 
prison*  My  heart  bleeds  for  my  country,  while  I  regret  my 
mistake  in  supposing  it  qualified  for  freedom  and  happiness: 
but  life  I  appreciate  at  its  due  value.  I  never  feared  any  dung 
but  guilt;  injustice  and  death  I  despise/ 

Having  arrived  at  the  Abbaye,  that  theatre  of  massacre 
and  blood,  five  or  six  field-beds,  with  as  many  men  stretched 
upon  them,  in  a  dark  and  dreary  apartment,  were  die  first  ob- 
jects that  struck  the  eye  of  the  prisoner.  Her  guides  made  her 
ascend  a  dirty  and  narrow  staircase.  They  came  at  length  to 
the  keeper's  apartment,  which  was  tolerably  clean,  and  where 
a  seat  was  offered  to  her.  4  Where  is  my  room?'  said  she  to 
the  wife  of  the  keeper,  a  corpulent  woman,  Vith  an  agreeable 
countenance.  4  Madam,  I  did  not  expect  you,  I  have  no  room 
as  yet;  but  in  the  mean  time  you  will  remain  here.'  The  com- 
missioners in  an  adjoining  room  gave  their  verbal  orders, 
which  they  dared  not  commit  to  writing,  and  which  were 
very  severe,  and  often  afterwards  renewed.  The  keeper,  mi 
active,  obliging,  humane  man,  observed  not  literally  what 
he  was  under  no  obligation  to  perform.  'What  would  you 
choose  for  breakfast?'  said  he.  c  A  little  capillaire  and  water.* 
The  commissioners  withdrew,  observing  to  madame  Roland, 
that  if  her  husband  were  not  guilty,  there  could  be  no  occasion 
for  him  to  abscond.  *  It  is  so  extraordinary,'  replied  she,  *  to 
suspect  a  man  who  has  rendered  such  important  services  to  the 
cause  of  liberty!  Just  as  Aristides,  and  severe  as  Cato,  it  is  to 
his  virtues  he  is  indebted  for  his  enemies.  Their  fury  knows, 
no  bounds;  let  them  satiate  it  on  me:  I  defy  its  power,  and  de- 
vote myself  to  death.  It  is  incumbent  on  him  to  save  himself 
for  the  sake  of  his  country,  to  which  he  may  yet  be  capable  of 
rendering  important  services.'  An  awkward  bow  was  the  only 
answer  which  these  gentlemen,  whose  confusion  was  evident, 
thought  proper  to  make. 

The  wife  of  the  keeper  made  some  civil  observations,  ex- 
pressive of  the  regret  which  she  felt  when  a  prisoner  of  her 
own  sex  arrived,  *  for,'  added  she,  4  they  have  not  all  your  se- 
rene countenance.9  Madame  Roland  thanked  her  with  a  smile; 
while  she  locked  her  into  a  room  hastily  put  in  order  for  her 
reception.  *  Well  then/  said  she,  seating  herself,  and  falling 
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into  a  train  of  reflections, 4 1  am  in  prison.'  The  moments  that 
followed,  she  declares,  she  would  not  have  exchanged  for  those 
which  might  be  esteemed  by  others  as  the  happiest  of  her  life. 
Her  situation  rendered  her  sensible  of  the  value  of  integrity 
and  fortitude,  united  with  an  approving  conscience.  &c  I  recal- 
led the  past  to  my  mind,"  says  she ;  "  I  calculated  the  events 
of  the  future.  I  devoted  myself,  if  I  may  so  say,  voluntarily  to 
my  destiny,  whatever  it  might  be:  I  defied  its  rigour,  and  fix- 
ed myself  firmly  in  that  state  of  mind,  in  which,  without  giving 
ourselves  concern  for  what  is  to  come,  we  seek  only  employ- 
ment for  the  present."  But  this  tranquillity  in  regard  to  her  own 
fate  extended  not  to  that  of  her  country  and  her  friends.  She 
waited  for  the  evening  paper,  and  listened  with  extreme  anxiety 
to  every  noise  in  the  street.  She  wished  to  ascertain  what  por- 
tion of  freedom  was  yet  left  to  her.  *  May  I  write?  May  I  see 
any  body?  What  will  be  my  expenses  here?'  were  her  first 
questions.  The  keeper  informed  her  of  the  orders  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  how  far  he  could  venture  to  evade  or  modify 
th£n.  She  wrote  to  her  faithful  maid  to  come  to  see  her;  but 
it  was  agreed  that  this  indulgence  should  be  kept  a  secret.  , 

The  first  visit  she  received  was  from  Grandpre,  on  the  day 
of  her  arrival.  *  You  shall  write  to  the  assembly,'  said  he; 
4  have  you  not  yet  been  thinking  of  it?'  *  No;  and  now  you  re- 
mind me  of  it,  I  do  not  see  how  I  shall  be  able  to  get  my  letter 
read.'  '  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  assist  you.'  '  Very  well;  then  I 
will  write.'  '  Do  so:  I  will  return  in  two  hours.'  He  departed, 
and  madame  Roland  took  up  her  pen  to  address  the  national 
convention.  She  complained  of  the  treatment  she  had  received, 
and  remonstrated  respecting  the  injustice  and  illegality  of  the 
proceedings.  She  demanded  justice  and  protection  in  a  high 
tone.  u  If  the  convention,"  added  she,  "  confirms  my  arrest,  I 
appeal  to  the  law  which  ordains  the  declaration  of  the  crime, 
and  the  examination  of  the  prisoner,  within  four-and-twenty 
hours  after  his  capture.  In  the  last  place,  I  demand  a  report 
on  the  accounts  of  that  irreproachable  man,  who  exhibits 
an  instance  of  unheard-of  persecution,  and  who  seems  destined 
to  give  to  all  Europe  the  terrible  lesson  of  virtue  proscribed  by 
the  blindness  of  infuriate  prejudice.  If  to  have  shared  the 
strictness  of  his  principles,  the  energy  of  his  mind,  and  the  ar- 
dour of  his  love  of  liberty,  be  crimes,  I  plestd  guilty  and  await 
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my  punishment.  Pronounce  sentence,  legislators!  France,  free- 
dom, the  fate  of  the  republic  and  of  yourselves,  depend  on  this 
day's  distribution  of  that  justice  which  it  is  yours  to  dispense." 
From  the  agitation  in  which  she  had  passed  the  preceding 
night,  she  felt  extreme  fatigue.  She  desired  to  have  a  chamber,* 
of  which,  at  ten  o'clock,  she  took  possession*  When,  on  enter- 
ing it,  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  four  dirty  walls,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  a  bed  without  curtains;  when  she  observed 
a  doutle-grated  window,  and  was  assailed  by  a  close  and 
offensive  smell,  she  felt  indeed  sensible  of  the  change  in  her 
situation.    The  room  however  was  of  a  tolerable  size,  it  had  a 
fire-place,  and  the  bed-clothes  were  not  bad:  she  deemed  her- 
self therefore,  without  dwelling  on  comparisons,  not  altogether 
ill  accommodated.  She  retired  to  bed,  and  was  not  risen  at  ten 
in  the  morning,  when  Grandpre  returned.    He  appeared  more 
uneasy  than  the  preceding  evening,  while  he  cast  a  mournful 
look  around  the  wretched  apartment.    4  How  did  you  pass  the 
night?*  said  he,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.    4  I  was  repeatedly 
awakened  by  the  noise,  but  fell  asleep  again  as  soon  as  it 
ceased,  in  despite  even  of  the  alarm-bell,  which  I  thought 
I  heard  this  morning— Ha!  is  it  not  sounding  still?'  *  Why,  I 
thought  so ;  but  it  is  nothing/  4  Be  it  as  it  pleases  Heaven :  if 
they  kill  me,  it  shall  be  in  this  bed ;  for  I  am  so  weary,  that  here 
I  will  expect  my  fate.  Is  any  thing  new  brought  forward  against 
the  members  ?* 4  No,  I  have  brought  back  your  letter.  It  is  my 
opinion,  and  also  that  of  Champagneux,  that  the  beginning 
should  be  softened.  Here  is  what  we  propose  to  substitute: 
*nd  then  you  should  write  a  line  or  two  to  the  minister  of  the 
home  department,  that  he  may  transmit  your  letter  officially, 
which  would  enable  me  the  better  to  solicit  that  it  should  be 
read.' '  If  I  thought/  replied  she,  taking  die  paper  and  looking 
over  it,  4  that  my  letter  would  be  read  as  it  now  stancb,  so  it 
should  remain,  even  were  I  sure  it  would  be  productive  of  no 
advantage  to  myself;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  hope  for  jus- 
tice from  the  convention.  The  truths  addressed  to  it  are  not 
for  an  assembly  incapable,  at  present,  of  putting  them  in  prac- 
tice: but  they  should  be  uttered,  that  they  may  be  heard  by  the 
departments.'   At  length,  convinced  that  her  exordium  might 
prevent  the  reading  of  the  letter,  she  omitted  the  first  pa- 
ragraphs,  substituting  in  their  stead  what  had  been  proposed 
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by  her  friends.    She  also  wrote  a*  few  lines  to  the  minister,  in 
order  to  render  the  proceeding  regular* 

Rising  about  noon,  she  busied  herself  in  arranging  her 
apartment*  She  had  in  her  pocket  Thomson's  Seasons,  a 
work  of  which  she  was  peculiarly  fond:  she  made  a  memoran- 
dum of  such  other  books  as  she  should  wish  to  procure* 
Among  these  were  the  Lives  of  Plutarch,  Hume's  History  of 
England,  and  Sheridan's  Dictionary.  "  I  would  rather,"  says 
she,  u  have  continued  to  read  Mrs*  Macauley,  but  the  person 
who  had  lent  me  the  first  volumes  was  from  home."  While 
employed  in  these  peaceful  preparations,  she  heard  the  town 
in  a  tumult,  and  the  drums  beating  to  arms*  She  could  not  help 
smiling  at  die  contrast.  '  At  any  rate,'  said  she  to  herself, 
*  they  will  not  prevent  my  living  to  my  last  moment  more 
happy  in  conscious  innocence  than  my  persecutors  with  the 
rage  that  animates  them*  If  they  come,  I  will  advance  to  meet 
them,  and  go  to  death  as  a  man  would  go  to  repose.' 

The  keeper's  wife  came  to  invite  her  prisoner  to  her  apart- 
ment, that  she  might  dine  in  a  better  air.  Here  she  found  her 
faithful  domestic,  who,  bathed  in  tears,  and  nearly  suffocated 
with  grief,  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  mistress,  who,  on 
this  occasion,  could  not  avoid  melting  into  tenderness  and  sor- 
row. She  even  almost  reproached  herself  with  her  previous 
tranquillity,  when  she  reflected  on  the  anxiety  of  those  who 
were  attached  to  her*  She  endeavoured  to  prove  to  this  affec- 
tionate servant,  who  was  desirous  of  remaining  in  the  prison 
that  she  would  be  more  useful  to  her  without;  that  by  giving 
way  to  her  grief  she  would  incapacitate  herself  from  serving 
her;  and  that  upon  the  whole  she  was  far  from  being  so  un- 
fortunate as  might  be  imagined:  and  this  indeed  was  true. 
44  Whenever  I  have  been  ill,"  observes  madame  Roland,  u  I 
have  experienced  a«particular  kind  of  serenity,  proceeding  un* 
questionably  from  my  mode  of  thinking,  and  from  the  law  I 
have  laid  down  for  myself  of  always  submitting  quietly  to  ne- 
necessity  instead  of  revolting  againt  it.  The  moment  I  take  to 
my  bed,  every  duty  and  every  solicitude  seems  at  an  end :  I 
am  bound  only  to  remain  there  with  resignation  and  with  a  good 
grace.  I  call  up  agreeable  impressions,  pleasing  remembrances, 
and  ideas  of  happiness.  All  exertions,  all  reasonings,  and  all 
calculations,  I  discard;  giving  myself  up  entirely  to  nature : 
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peaceful  like  her,  I  suffer  pain  without  impatience,  and  seek 
repose  or  cheerfulness.  I  find  that  imprisonment  produces 
on  me  nearly  the  same  effect:  I  am  only  bound  to  be  in  prison, 
and  what  great  hardship  is  there  in  that?  I  am  not  such  very 
bad  company  for  myself." 

A  multitude  of  new  victims  being  brought  to  the  Abbaye, 
madame  Roland  was  informed  that  she  must  change  her  situ- 
ation, as  her  chamber  would  contain  more  than  one  bed.  To 
be  alone,  she  was  obliged  to  be  confined  in  a  small  closet,  the 
window  of  which  was  over  the  sentry,  who  guarded  the  prison- 
gate.  Who  goes  there?  Kill  him!  Guards  Patrole!  called  out  in  a 
thundering  voice,  were  the  sounds  that  annoyed  her  through 
the  night.  The  houses  were  illuminated,  and  from  the  number 
and  frequency  of  the  patroles,  it  was  easy  to  infer  som6  com- 
motion. She  rose  early  and  employed  herself  in  making  her 
bed,  cleaning  her  little  room,  and  in  rendering  her  person,  and 
every  thing  around  her,  as  neat  as  it  was  in  her  power.  "  Had 
I  desired  these  things  to  be  done  for  me,"  says  she,  "  I  must 
have  paid  for  them  dearly,  waited  a  long  time,  and  had  them 
performed  in  a  slovenly  manner.  By  taking  on  myself  the  of- 
fice,. I  was  sure  to  be  a  gainer,  and  that  the  trifling  presents  I 
might  make  would  be  rated  higher,  because  they  would  be  al- 
together gratuitous." 

Madame  Roland  had  listened  impatiently  to  hear  the  bolts 
of  her  door  drawn  back,  that  she  might  ask  for  a  newspaper. 
She  read  in  it  the  decree  against  the  twenty-two:  the  paper  fell 
from  her  hands,  while  she  exclaimed,  in  a  transport  of  grief, 
*  My  country  is  undone  !*  Firm  and  tranquil  herself,  beneath 
the  yoke  of  oppression,  she  could  not  see  the  triumph  of  guilt 
and  error,  the  national  representation  violated,  the  torch  of 
civil  discord  lighted  up,  the  enemy  about  to  avail  himself  of 
the  divisions  of  the  people,  freedom  lost  to  the  north  of  France, 
probity  and  talents  proscribed,  and  the  republic  a  prey  to  the 
most  dreadful  dissensions,  without  poignant  sorrow,  *  Farewel, 
my  country!' exclaimed  she;  *  sublime  illusions,  generous  sa- 
crifices, hope  and  happiness,  farewel!  Splendid  chimeras! 
from  which  I  reaped  so  much  delight,  ye  are  all  dispelled  by 
the  horrible  corruption  of  this  vast  city.  I  despised  life :  the 
loss  of  you  makes  me  detest  it,  and  defy  the  utmost  fury  of  the 
men  of  blood*  Anarchists,  savages,  for  what  do  you  wait? 
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You,  who  have  proscribed  virtue,  why  do  you  not  spill  the 
blood  of  those  who  respect  her  laws?  When  shed  upon  the 
earth,  it  will  make  her  open  her  devouring  jaws,  and  swallow 
you  up.'  A  sullen  indignation  succeeded  in  her  mind  to  these 
emotions;  indifferent  to  what  concerned  herself,  and  almost 
hopeless  for  others,  she  waited  for  events  with  curiosity  rather 
than  with  concern.  "In©  longer  live  to  feel"  s&ys  she,  "  but 
to  know"  She  soon  learned,  that  apprehensions  had  existed 
the  preceding  night  for  the  fate  of  the  prisons:  hence  the  strict 
and  noisy  guard;  hence  the  motive  of  Grandpre's  inquietude. 
He  had,  for  eight  successive  days,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain of  the  assembly  the  reading  of  madame  Roland's  letter. 
On  finding,  by  the  Monitcur^  that  her  section  had  expressed 
itself  in  her  favour,  she  determined  to  address  it,  and  to  reca- 
pitulate the  circumstances  that  had  passed. 

Several  days  elapsed,  and  still  she  underwent  no  examina- 
tion. To  the  administrators,  who  had  visted  her  on  different 
pretences,  she  uniformly  expressed  herself  with  force  and  dig- 
nity: among  them,  two  or  three  men  of  sense  appeared  to  un- 
derstand her,  without  however  daring  to  take  her  part.  She 
was  at  dinner,  when  five  or  six  persons  were  at  once  announced 
to  her.  '  Good-morrow,  Citoyennef  said  one  who  advanced 
before  the  rest,  and  who  assumed  the  office  of  spokesman. 
*  Good-morrow,  sir.'  4  Are  you  satisfied  with  this  house  ? 
Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  your  treatment,  or  any 
particular  demand  to  make?'  4 1  complain  of  being  here;  and 
demand  my  enlargement.'  '  Is  your  health  impaired?  or  does 
solitude  affect  your  spirits.'  4 1  am  in  good  health,  and  not  at 
all  out  of  spirits.  Ennui  is  the  disease  of  hearts  without  feel- 
ing, and  of  minds  without  resource  in  themselves.  But  I  have 
a  strong  feeling  of  injustice,  and  protest  against  the  lawless 
oppression  which  arrested  me  without  cause,  and  has  detained 
me  without  examination.'  4  Why,  in  a  period  of  revolution, 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  that  there  is  not  time  to  attend 
to  every  thing.' 4  A  woman,  to  whom  king  Philip  made  nearly 
the  same  reply,  answered  him,  If  thou  hast  not  time  to  do 
me  justice,  thou  hast  not  time  to  be  a  king.  Take  care  you 
do  not  oblige  oppressed  citizens  to  use  the  same  language  to 
the  people,  or  rather  to  the  arbitrary  authorities,  by  which  thd* 
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people  are  misled/  *  Adieu,  Citoycnncf  said  the  flippant  of- 
ficer, confounded  by  her  spirit,  and  unable  to  reply. 

Madame  Roland  had  been  induced  by  her  love  of  order, 
and  habits  of  regularity,  to  inquire  into  the  customs  and  ex- 
penses of  the  prison,  which  she  was  desirous  rigidly  to  ob* 
serve.   She  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  making  trials  of  her 
fortitude,  and  in  enuring  herself  to  privations.  She  determined 
therefore  to  make  an  experiment  how  far  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  diminishing  gradually  the  wants  of  the  body.  She 
began  by  substituting,  in  the  place  of  coffee  and  chocolate,  bread 
and  water  for  breakfast.    For  her  dinner,  she  desired  to  have 
one  plain  dish  of  meat,  with  a  few  vegetables;  and  vegetables 
also  for  her  supper  without  a  desert.   She  likewise  relinquish- 
ed both  wine  and  beer.    As  her  purpose  in  adopting  this  con- 
duct was  moral  rather  than  economical,  she  appropriated  the 
sums  thus  saved  for  the  relief  of  those  miserable  wretches  who 
were  lying  upon  straw,  that,  while  eating  her  dry  bread  in  the 
morning,  she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  that,  by  this 
deprivation,  she  was  adding  to  their  dinner.  "  If  I  remain 
here  six  months,"  said  she,  "  I  will  engage  to  leave  the  place 
with  a  healthy  complexion,  and  a  body  by  no  means  emaciated, 
having  reduced  my  wants  so  far  as  to  be  satisfied  with  bread 
and  soup,  with  a  few  benedictions  incognito"  She  also  made 
little  presents  to  the  servants  of  the  prison,  that  her  economy 
might  not  prove  injurious  to  them.  By  these  means  she  con* 
sidered  that  she  rendered  her  independence  more  perfect,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  a  gainer  in  good-will. 

Her  section,  in  the  meanwhile,  actuated  by  the  best  princi- 
ples, had  come  to  a  resolution  to  protest  against  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment, and  even  to  resist  it  when  attempted.  The  letter 
of  madame  Roland  was  there  read,  and  listened  to  with  concern* 
Tht  debate  that  ensued  being  prolonged  till  the  next  day,  the' 
mountain  party  took  the  alarm,  while  a  host  of  furious  depu- 
ties from  the  different  sections  hastened  to  suppress,  in  its 
birth,  this  struggle  for  justice.  Urged  by  Grand  pre,  madame 
Roland  again  addressed  herself  to  the  ministers  of  justice  and 
of  the  home  department.  Her  letters  were  conceived  in  terms 
but  little  conciliating,  and  not  less  forcible  than  severe.  "  Fac- 
tions pass  away,"  said  she,  "justice  only  remains;  of  all  the 
faults  of  men  in  place  weakness  is  the  least  pardonable,  because 
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it  is  the  source  of  the  greatest  disorders,  particularly  in  times 
of  trouble."  From  the  men  who  had  neglected  the  decrees,  by 
which  they  were  enjoined  to  prosecute  the  authors  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  September,, she  expected  nothing:  she  was  aware  of 
their  weakness  and  perfidy;  and  the  truths  she  addressed  to 
them  were  but  to  point  out  to  them  their  duties  and  their 
failures. 

Every  person  distinguished  for  virtue  or  talents  must  hav» 
experienced  the  malignity  of  the  mob  of  little  minds,  and  the 
arts  to  which  they  descend  to  lower  in  the  public  opinion 
those  whose  characters  they  despair  of  emulating,  and  whose 
excellences  they  feel  as  a  tacit  reproach.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
reflection  the  public  prints,  on  the  present  occasion,  afforded 
an  example.  In  the  Thermometre,  for  the  9th  of  June,  there 
appeared  a  series  of  questions,  under  the  title  of  An  Examina- 
tion of  L.  P.  d'Orleans,  among  which  was  the  following  charge: 
"  That  the  prisoner  had  been  present  at  secret  cabals,  held  by 
night  in  the  apartment  of  the  wife  of  Buzot,  in  the  Fauxbourg 
St.  Germain,  whither  Dumouriez,  Roland  and  his  wife,  Ver- 
gniaux,  Brissot,  Petion,  Louvet,  &c.  were  accustomed  to  re- 
pair." It  displays  a  curious  instance  of  effrontery  in  wickedness, 
that  the  very  deputies,  thus  calumniated,  were  precisely  those 
who  voted  for  the  banishment  of  the  Bourbons,  and  to  whom 
d'Orleans  never  appeared  as  a  leader  possessed  of  capacity, 
but  always  as  a  dangerous  tool;  it  was  they  who  were  among 
the  first  to  dread  his  vices  and  his  ascendency,  to  denounce 
the  latter,  and  to  hunt  down  those  who  appeared  to  be  his 
agents.  Neither  M.  nor  madame  Roland  ever  met  d'Orleans, 
they  even  refused  to  associate  with  those  in  any  degree  con- 
nected with  him.  Indignant  at  these  vile  absurdities,  madame 
Roland  took  up  her  pen  to  write  to  the  editor  of  the  paper,  of 
whom  she  had  conceived  a  favourable  opinion,  and  with  whom 
she  had  been  on  friendly  terms  till  his  seduction  by  the  Moun- 
taineers. She  represented  to  him  the  audacity  and  infamy  of 
this  proceeding;  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  loading  with 
calumny  those  who  were  already  entangled  in  the  trammels 
of  persecution.  She  exhorted  him  to  give  the  answers  that 
must  have  been  made  to  these  questions,  and  to  do  justice  to 
those  whom  he  had  injured. 

During  her  confinement  in  the.Abbaye,  this  courageous 
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and  unfortunate  woman  beguiled  her  imprisonment  by  books 
and  literary  labours;  particularly  in  writing  Memoirs  of  the 
times,  the  loss  of  which  can  never  be  sufficiently  regretted* 
The  insurrection  of  the  31st  of  May,  and  the  outrages  of  the 
2d  of  June,  had  filled  her  with  indignation;  yet,  persuaded  that 
the  departments  would  in  the  end  make  the  good  cause  trium- 
phant, while  indulging  this  hope,  she  was  careless  of  her  own 
safety.  "  The  success  of  my  friends,''  said  she,  "  and  the 
triumph  of  true  republicans,  in  the  anticipation,  consoled  me 
for  every  thing.  I  could  have  suffered  the  execution  of  an  un- 
just, sentence,  or  have  sunk  under  the  stroke  of  some  unfore- 
seen atrocity,  with  the  calmness,  the  pride,  and  even  the  joy  of 
innocence,  which  despise*  death,  and  knows  that  its  wrongs 
will  be  avengcd.,, 

About  this  period  the  publication  of  a  gross  libel,  pro- 
claimed loudly  by  the  hawkers  under  her  window,  persuaded 
her  that  some  new  outrage  was  in  contemplation.  In  one  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Pere  Duchesne,  an  abominable  print,  it  was 
pretended  that  its  author  had  paid  a  visit,  disguised  as  a  V  en- 
dean,  to  madame  Roland,  and  obtained  her  confidence :  that  she 
had  confessed  to  him  the  connexions  of  Rcland  and  the  Bris- 
sotines  with  the  rebels  of  Vendee  and  the  English  government* 
In  this  ridiculous  story,  in  which  physical  and  moral  facts 
were  alike  disregarded,  madame  Roland  heard  herself  me* 
tamorphosed  into  an  old  toothless  hag,  who  was  exhorted  to 
weep  for  her  sins,  till  they  should  be  expiated  on  the  scaffold. 
The  hawkers,  who,  doubtless  as  they  were  instructed,  left  not 
the  vicinity  of  the  prison  for  a  moment,  accompanied  their 
proclamations  by  the  most  sanguinary  advice  to  the  populace. 
Madame  Roland,  thus  outraged,  took  up  her  pen,  and  wrote  a 
few  lines  to  the  minister,  Garat,  pointing  out  to  him  the  infamy 
of  an  administration  which  exposes  innocence,  already  oppres- 
sed, to  the  blind  fury  of  a  misguided  people. 

About  the  same  time  a  young  woman,  a  friend  to  madame 
Roland,  found  means  to  make  her  way  into  the  prison.  "  How 
was  I  astonished,"  says  she,  u  to  see  her  sweet  countenance, 
and  to  feel  myself  pressed  to  her  bosom,  and  bathed  in  her 
tears.  I  took  her  for  an  angel,  and  an  angel  she  was,  for  she  is 
good  and  handsome,  and  had  done  all  that  she  could  to  bring 
me  news  of  my  friends:  she  furnished  me  also  with  the  means 
of  informing  them  of  my  situation." 
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This  consolation  had  almost  made  her  forget  her  captivity* 
when  on  the  24th  of  June,  about  noon,  the  gaoler's  wife  entreated 
her  to  step  into  her  apartment,  where  an  administrator  was  wait* 
ing  to  see  her.  She  was  in  pain  and  in  bed;  she  rose,  however, 
and  followed  her  conductress.  On  entering  the  room,  she  per- 
ceived a  man  walking  backward  and  forward,  while  another  sat 
writing,  neither  of  whom  seemed  to  observe  her.  4  Am  I  the 
person,  gentlemen,  for  whom  you  asked?'  '  You  are  the  wife  of 
citizen  Roland?*  4  Yes,  Roland  is  my  name.'  '  Be  so  good  as  to 
sit  down.'  The  one  continued  to  write,  and  the  other  to  walk. 
At  length,  while  she  was  endeavouring  to  divine  the  meaning  of 
this  farce,  the  writer  addressed  her: '  I  am  come,'  said  he, '  to 
set  you  at  liberty.'  4  Why,  indeed,'  replied  she,  with  but  litde 
emotion, ( it  is  very  right  to  remove  me  from  this  place ;  but  that 
is  not  all ;  I  wish  to  return  home,  and  the  door  of  my  apartment 
is  sealed  up.'  4  The  administration  will  have  it  opened  in  the 
course  of  the  day:  I  am  writing  for  an  order,  because  I  am  the 
only  administrator  here,  and  two  signatures  are  necessary  for  the 
gaoler's  discharge.'  He  rose  having  delivered  his  message,  turned 
towards  madame  Roland  with  the  air  of  a  person  who  wishes  to 
to  inspire  confidence:  4  Do  you  know,'  said  he,  suddenly,  as 
without  design, ( where  M.  Roland  is  at  present?'  She  observed, 
smiling,  that  the  question  was  not  sufficiently  candid  to  deserve 
an  answer,  and  retired  to  prepare  for  her  departure.  Her  first 
idea  was  to  dine  quietly,  and  not  to  remove  till  the  evening,  but 
a  .moment's  reflection  convinced  her  of  the  folly  of  remaining  in 
a  prison,  whence  she  was  free  to  depart ;  the  gaoler  also  appear- 
ed impatient  to  take  possession  of  her  lodging.  It  was  a  small 
closet,  with  dirty  walls,  close  gates,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  pile  of  wood,  where  all  the  animals  of  the  house  deposited 
their  ordure.  The  gaoler,  who  had  never  seen  it  occupied  by  any 
person  so  tranquil  as  the  present  inhabitant,  who  was  accustomed 
to  arrange  in  it  her  books,  and  to  adorn  it  with  flowers,  Called  it 
the  pavilion  of  Flora.  As  it  contained  but  one  bed,  it  was.  gener- 
ally allotted  to  a  new  comer,  or  to  an  individual  desirous  of 
solitude.  "  I  was  ignorant,1'  says  madame  Roland,  u  that  the 
gaoler,  at  the  very  moment  he  was  speaking,  intended  it  for  Bris- 
sot,  whom  I  did  not  even  suppose  to  be  my  neighbour;  and  that, 
soon  after,  it  would  be  inhabited  by  a  heroine  worthy  of  a  better 
3ge,  the  celebrated  Charlotte  Cordey." 

Vol.  III.  3  E         ' 
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Madame  Roland's  servant,  who  had  just  arrived  to  visit  her 
mistress  wept  for  joy  while  she  packed  up  her  things  in  prepa- 
ration for  their  removal.  The  order  for  her  liberation,  founded 
upon  want  of  evidence  of  any  crime,  was  shown  to  the  prisoner, 
who,  having  settled  her  accounts,  distributed  her  litde  favours  to 
the  poor,  and  to  the  servants  belonging  to  the  prison.  On  her 
way  out,  she  met  the  prince  of  Linanges,  one  of  the  hostages, 
who  obligingly  congratulated  her  upon  her  enlargement.  She  re- 
plied, '  that  she  should  be  happy  to  pay  him  the  same  compliment, 
as  it  would  be  a  pledge  of  the  release  of  the  commissioners,  and 
of  the  return  of  peace.'  Then  sending  for  a  hackney-coach,  she 
walked  down  stairs,  surprised  at  finding  the  administrator,  who 
•  came  to  see  her  into  her  carriage,  had  not  yet  left  the  prison. 

Driving  home,  with  the  intention  of  leaving  there  a  few 
things,  and  then  proceeding  to  the  house  of  the  worthy  people 
who  had  adopted  her  daughter,  she  jumped  lighdy  from  the 
coach,  and  flew,  as  on  wings,  under  the  gateway.  ( Good  mor- 
row, Lamarre,' said  she  to  the  porter,  cheerfully,  as  she  passed* 
She  had  scarcely  proceeded  up  four  or  five  stairs,  when  she 
heard  herself  called  by  two  men,  who  had  Jcept  close  behind  her. 
( What  do  you  want?'  said  she  turning  round.  4  We  arrest  you 
in  the  name  of  the  law.'  Her  feelings,  at  this  moment,  may  be 
easily  conceived.  She  desired  the  order  to  be  read  to  her,  and 
taking  an  immediate  resolution,  stepped  down  stairs,  and  walked 
hastily  across  the  yard.  *  Whither  are  you  going?'  ( To  my  land- 
lord's, where  I  have  business;  follow  me  thither.'  The  mistress 
of  the  house  opened  the  door  with  a  smile.  '  Let  me  set  down 
and  breathe,'  exclaimed  madame  Roland, 4  but  do  not  rejoice  at 
my  being  set  at  liberty:  it  is  only  a  cruel  artifice:  I  am  no  sooner 
released  from  the  Abbaye  than  I  am  ordered  to  St.  Pelagic  As  I 
am  not  ignorant  of  the  resolutions  entered  into  of  late  by  my  sec- 
tion, I  am  determined  to  put  myself  under  its  protestion,  and 
I  will  beg  you  to  send  thither  accordingly.'  The  landlord's 
«on,|  with  all  the  honest  indignation  of  youth,  immediately  offer* 
ed  to  go.  Two  commissioners  from  the  section  returned  with 
him,  desired  to  see  the  order,  and  made  to  it  a  formal  opposition* 
They  afterwards  begged  madame  Roland  to  accompany  them  to 
the  mayor,  where  they  were  going  to  assign  the  reasons  of  their 

t  He  was,  on  thia  account,  dragged  to  the  scaffold,  and  his  father  died  wkfe 
jpricC 
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conduct;  ft  request  which  she  could  not  refuse:  The  intermediate 
time  die  employed  in  writing  notes  to  her  friends,  to  inform  them 
of  her  new  destination,  and  in  taking  leave  of  the  family,  whom 
this  scene  had  filled  with  surprise  and  consternation.  On  being 
conducted  to  the  house  of  the  mayor,  she  was  put  into  a  small 
antechamber,  with  inspectors  charged  with  the  care  of  her  per* 
son,  while  the  commissioners  proceeded  to  the  office  of  the 
police.  The  debate  continued  for  some  time,  and  became  warm? 
Ill  at  ease,  and  indignant,  while  thus  obliged  to  act  the  part  of  a 
criminal,  at  being  exposed  to  inquisitive  eyes,  madame  Roland 
rose,  and  opened  the  door  of  the  office.  '  There  can  certainly, 
gentlemen,  be  no  harm  in  my  being  present  at  a  discussion  of 
which  I  am  the  subject*'  *  Get  you  gone,'  cried  a  little  man, 
whom  she  recognised  for  the  person  by  whom  she  had  been  so 
awkwardly  examined  at  the  Abbaye.  4  But,  gentlemen,  I  have 
no  intention  to  commit  any  act  of  violence,  I  am  not  prepared 
for  it;  I  do  not  even  ask  to  be  heard;  I  only  desire  to  be  pre* 
sent.'  4  Get  you  gone,  get  you  gone!  Gendarmes,  come  hither.' 
"  Any  one,"  observes  she,  u  would  have  supposed  the  office  was 
besieged,  because  a  woman  of  common  sense  wished  to  hear 
what  they  were  saying  of  her."  It  was  however  vain  to  resist* 
Soon  after  she  perceived  them  making  signs,  running  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  sending  for  a  coach.  An  inspector  of  the  po- 
lice, at  length,  desired  her  to  follow  him.  Turning  to  the  door 
of  the  office,  and  setting  it  wide  open,  '  Commissioners  of  the 
section  of  Beaurepaire,'  said  she, '  I  give  you  notice  that  they 
are  taking  me  away.'  ( We  cannot  help  it:  but  the  section  will 
not  forget  you;  it  will  take  care  that  you  shall  be  examined.' 
'  After  having  been  set  at  liberty  at  one  o'clock,  because  there  was 
no  evidence  against  me,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  I  could  be- 
come a  suspected  person  in  my  way  home  from  the  Abbaye,  and 
thus  give  cause  for  a  new  detention.'  One  of  the  administrators, 
not  less  stupid  than  awkward,  confessed,  in  a  magisterial  tone, 
that  the  first  arrest  was  illegal,  and*  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
enlarged,  that  she  might  be  afterwards  taken  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  law.  This  avowal  opened  to  madame  Roland  a  field 
of  which  she  was  about  to  avail  herself:  but  tyrants,  even  when 
they  suffer  the  truth  to  escape  them,  refuse  to  hear  it  from  others, 
or  to  abide  by  its  consequences.  Perceiving  that  expostulation 
would  be  vain,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  conveyed  to  the  prison 
oi  St.  Pclagie. 
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This  house  had,  under  the  old  government,  been  inhabited 
by  nuns,  to  whose  charge  was  committed  the  female  victims  of 
kttres-de-cachet:  it  was  situated  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  town, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  of  a  low  order,  and  well  known 
for  the  ferocious  spirit  which  they  had  manifested  in'  the  month 
of  September,  by  the  massacre  of  so  many  priests.  This,  on  the 
present  occasion,  was  not  a  consolatory  circumstance.  While  a 
note  was  taking  of  the  entrance  of  the  prisoner,  an  ill-looking 
man  began  to  examine  the  bundle  which  contained  her  night- 
clothes,  with  apparent  curiosity.  On  her  expressing  indignation 
at  this  impropriety,  he  was  ordered  to  desist.  "  Twice  a-day," 
says  she,  "  was  I  doomed  to  see  the  horrible  countenance  of  this 
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man,  who  was  turnkey  of  the  corridor  in  which  I  lodged."  She 
was  asked  if  she  chose  a  room  with  one  or  two  beds.  '  I  am 
alone,  and  want  no  company.'  fc  But  the  room  will  be  too  small.' 
4  It  is  all  the  same  to  me.9  Upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  they  were 
all  full ;  madame  .Roland  was  therefore  conducted  to  a  two-bed- 
ded room,  six  feet  by  twelve,  so  that  with  two  small  tables,  and 
two  chairs,  it  was  sufficiently  crowded.  She  was  then  informed, 
that  she  must  pay  the  first  month's  lodging  in  advance,  fifteen 
livres  for  one  bed,  and  double  this  sum  for  the  two.  As  she 
wanted  only  one,  and  had  preferred  a  single-bedded  room,  they 
agreed  to  take  the  fifteen  livres.  *  But  there  is  no  water-bottle, 
nor  other  conveniences.'  4  You  must  purchase  them,'  replied 
they.  To  these  she  added  an  ink-stand,  pens  and  paper,  and  es- 
tablished herself  in  her  new  residence.  The  mistress  of  the  house 
came  to  visit  her  charge,  who  inquired  of  her  the  customs  of 
the  place.  She  was  informed  in  reply,  that  the  state  allowed 
nothing  to  the  prisoners.  *  How  then  do  they  live?'  They  re- 
ceive only  a  plate  of  kidney-beans,  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
bread  per  day;  but  you  would  not  be  able  to  eat  of  either.'  I 
can  easily  believe  that  they  are  not  such  as  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to;  but  I  wish  to  know  what  belongs  to  every  situation, 
and  will  make  a  trial.'  She  did  so,  but  without  success:  her  health 
would  not  bear  the  prison  diet,  and  she  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  kitchen  of  madame  Bouchaud,  who  made  an  offer 
of  boarding  her.  This  fere  was  both  comparatively  good  and 
economical:  a  mutton-chop  and  a  few  vegetables  for  dinner,  a 
sallad  for  supper,  and  bread  and  water  for  breakfast,  the  diet  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  at  the  Abbaye.  Notwith- 
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standing  this  simplicity  and  temperance,  reports  were  raised  of 
her  expenses  at  St.  Pelagie^  where,  it  was  said,  she  was  seeking 
to  corrupt  the  gaoler  by  giving  treats  to  his  family.  Hence  arose 
great  indignation  among  the  sans-culottes,  and  a  proposal  from 
some  of  them  to  despatch  her  to  the  other  world.  To  this  other 
calumnies  were  added,  equally  absurd  and  ill-founded. 

Her  courage  sunk  not  under  these  new  trials,  but  the  refine* 
ment  of  cruelty  which  had  attended  her  removal  from  the  Ab- 
baye,  filled  her  with<  indignation.  "  Feeling  myself,"  says  she, 
"  in  that  state  of  mind  when  every  impression  becomes  stronger, 
and  its  effects  more  prejudicial  to  health,  I  went  to  bed:  I  could 
not  sleep,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid  thinking.  This  violent 
state,  however,  never  with  me,  lasts  long.  Being  accustomed  to 
govern  my  mind,  I  felt  the  want  of  self-possession,  and  thought 
myself  a  fool  for  affording  a  triumph  to  my  enemies,  by  suffering 
them  to  break  my  spirit.  They  were  only  heaping  on  themselves 
fresh  odium,  without  greatly  altering  the  situation  I  had  already 
found  means  so  well  to  support.  Had  I  not  here,  as  at  the  Ab- 
baye,  books  and  leisure?  I  began,  indeed,  to  be  angry  with  my- 
self for  having  allowed  my  peace  of  mind  to  be  disturbed:  I  no 
longer  thought  of  any  thing  but  of  enjoying  existence,  and  of 
employing  my  faculties  with  that  independence  of  spirit  which 
a  strong  mind  preserves  in  the  midst  of  fetters,  and  which  thus 
disappoints  its  most  determined  enemies." 

In  pursuance  of  these  admirable  resolutions,  she  purchased 
crayons,  and  had  recourse  to  drawing,  to  vary  her  occupations. 
Fortitude,  she  justly  conceived,  consisted  not  merely  in  an  ef- 
fort of  the  mind  to  rise  above  circumstances,  but  in  maintaining 
that  elevation  by  suitable  conduct.  u  I  am  not  content,"  says 
she,  "  with  calling  up,  under  unfortunate  events,  the  maxims  of 
philosophy  to  support  my  courage;  but  I  provide  for  myself 
agreeable  amusements:  neither  do  I  neglect  the  art  of  preserving 
health,  to  keep  myself  in  a  just  equilibrium."  She  divided  her 
days  with  a  certain  kind  of  order.  In  the  mornings  she  studied 
English  in  Shaftsbury's  Essay  on  Virtue,  and  in  the  poetry  of 
Thomson,  by  whom  she  was  transported  by  turns  to  the  sublime 
regions  of  intellect,  and  to  the  affecting  scenes  of  nature.  With 
Shaftsbury  she  strengthened  her  reason,  with  Thomsom  she 
charmed  her  imagination,  and  delighted  her  feelings.  Afterwards 
she  employed  herself  with  her  crayons  till  the  hour  of  dinner, 
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and  repeated  with  pleasure,  though  with  less  skill,  ah  art  which 
in  her  youth  she  had  practised  with  success.  It  is  those  only 
who  have  acquired  the  habit  of  exerting  their  faculties,  and  of 
exercising  over  themselves  a  voluntary  control,  that  evade  the 
malice  of  fortune,  and  escape  from  a  langour  scarcely  less  cruel, 
and  the  most  destructive  of  mental  disorders:  it  is  thus,  also, 
that  the  seductions  of  vice,  or  of  a  dissipation  scarcely  less  per- 
nicious, are  stripped  of  their  allurements,  and  assail  us  in  vain. 

It  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  respect  from  a  mind,  that, 
rich  in  own  resources,  could  calmly  pursue  its  course,  in  a  situa- 
tion like  that  in  which  this  deserving  woman  was  so  unworthily 
placed.  The  wing  of  St*  Pelagie,  appropriated  to  female  prison- 
ers, was  divided  into  long  and  very  narrow  corridors,  on  one 
side  of  which  were  the  cells.  Under  the  same  roof,  and  upon 
the  same  line,  separated  only  by  a  thin  plaster,  did  the  respecta- 
ble wife  of  the  virtuous  Roland  dwell  in  the  midst  of  murderers, 
and  women  of  ill-fame :  by  her  side  was  one  of  those  wretches 
who  make  a  trade  of  seduction,  and  a  sale  of  youth  and  inno- 
cence: above  her  was  a  woman  who  forged  assignats,  and,  with 
a  band  of  savages  to  which  she  belonged,  tore  in  pieces  upon  the 
highway  an  individual  of  her  own  sex.  The  door  of  each  cell 
was  secured  on  the  outside  with  an  enormous  boh,  and  opened 
every  morning  by  a  man,  who  stared  indecendy  into  the  room, 
to  see  whether  the  prisoners  were  up  or  in  their  beds.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  cells  then  assembled  in  the  corridor,  upon  the 
staircases,  or  in  a  damp  and  noisome  room.  Their  distance  from 
the  lodging  of  madame  Roland  was  insufficient  to  preserve  her 
cars  from  the  contamination  of  the  grossest  obscenities.  Nor 
was  this  all:  the  wing  in  which  the  men  were  confined,  had  win- 
dows which  fronted  those  of  the  women,  the  consequences  of 
which,  among  persons  of  such  a  description,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. u  If  this,"  observes  the  heroic  sufferer,  be  the  reward 
of  virtue  on  earth,  who  will  be  astonished  at  my  contempt  of 
life,  and  at  the  resolution  with  which  I  shall  be  able  to  look 
death  in  the  face?  It  never  appeared  to  me  formidable:  at  pre- 
sent it  is  not  without  its  charms,  and  I  could  embrace  it  with 
pleasure,  did  not  my  daughter  invite  me  to  stay  a  little  longer 
with  her;  and  if  my  voluntary  exit  would  not  furnish  calumny 
with  weapons  against  my  husband,  whose  glory  I  ought  to  sup- 
port, would  they  dare  to  summon  me  before  a  tribunal." 
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The  keepers  of  •».  Pelagiey  doubtless  moved  by  the  merit  of 
their  prisoner,  were  at  pains  to  render  her  situation  less  disa- 
greeable. The  excessive  heats  of  July  rendering  her  cell,  upon 
the  white  walla  of  which  the  sun  fiercely  struck,  scarcely  habi- 
table,  die  wife  of  the  gaoler  invited  her  charge  to  spend  the  days 
in  her  Apartment.  Her  acceptance  of  this  offer  was  limited  by 
madame  Roland  to  the  afternoons.  It  was  then  she  thought  of 
sending  for  her  piano-forte,  with  which  she  sometimes  beguiled 
the  heavy  hours.  At  this  period,  her  moral  situation  had  also 
become  less  dreadful.  The  rising  of  some  of  the  departments 
revived  her  hopes;  her  husband  was  in  a  safe  and  peaceful  re- 
treat; her  daughter  in  the  house  of  her  venerable  friends,  con- 
tinued, under  their  inspection,  and  with  their  children,  her  exer- 
cises and  her  education;  while  the  fugitives,  her  friends,  wel- 
comed at  Caen,  were  there  surrounded  aby  a  respectable  force. 
She  flattered  herself  that  the  salvation  of  her  country  was  growing 
out  of  events,  and,  resigned  to  her  own  fate,  was  still  happy, 
while,  as  usual,  she. employed  her  time  in  useful  or  agreeable 
occupations.  She  sometimes  saw  the  persons  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  visit  her  at  the  Abbaye;  the  worthy  Grandpre,  the 
faithful  Bosc,  who  brought  her  flowers  from  le  jfardin  de  Plan- 
tesy  which,  with  their  brilliant  colours,  and  fragrant  perfumes, 
diminished  the  horrors  of  her  gloomy  abode.  With  them  came 
an  amiable  woman,  and  the  kind  Champagneux,  who  persuaded 
her  to  continue  her  historical  memoirs.  She  therefore  resumed 
her  pen,  and  laid  by  her  Tacitus  and  Plutarch,  to  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  devote  the  afternoons. 

Madame  Bouchaud,  perceiving  that  she  availed  herself 
with  great  reserve  of  the  offer  of  her  apartment,  removed  her 
altogether  from  her  ceD  into  a  comfortable  room,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  underneath  her  own  chamber.  Thus  was  she  delivered 
from  the  shocking  company,  that  had  for  three  weeks  been  her 
greatest  torment.  The  good-nature  of  madame  Bouchaud  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  minutest  details,  even  to  the  very  jasmine 
carried  up  before  her  window,  round  the  bars  of  which  it  wound 
its  flexible  branches.  She  looked  upon  herself  as  the  boarder  of 
this  good  and  humane  woman,  and  forgot  her  captivity.  All  the 
articles  of  her  study  and  amusement  were  now  united  around  her; 
her  pkano^forte  was  by  her  bedside,  and  recesses  in  the  wall  af- 
forded her  the  means  of  arranging  her  little  furniture  with  that 
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neatness  which  was  her  characteristic,'  and  in  which  she  took 

delight* 

But,  alas!  this  gleam  of  sunshine  was  soon  overclouded:  in- 
trigue and  arms  were,  not  without  success,  employed  against  the 
departments;  soldiers  deluded,  or  brought  over,  betrayed  the 
brave  Normans :  Caen  abandoned  the  members  to  which  it  had 
afforded  a  refuge;  they  were  declared,  by  a  domineering  banditti, 
traitors  to  their  country,  their  persons  outlawed,  their  property 
confiscated,  and  their  wives  and  children  arrested.  Guilt  tri- 
umphed over  unfortunate  virtue.  "  That  cowardice,*  observes 
madame  Roland,  u  which  marks  the  selfishness  and  corruption 
of  a  degenerate  people,  too  debased  to  be  reclaimed  by  reason; 
that  cowardice  delivers  over  to  terror  the  perfidious  administra- 
tors, and  the  ignorant  multitude."  A  rod  of  iron  was,  in  the 
mean  time,  held  over  Paris,  which  famine  threatened,  and  on  the 
vitals  of  which  poverty  preved.  The  reign  of  proscriptions 
flourished,  and  the  prisons  overflowed*  At  this  season  of  violence 
and  terror,  when  the  friends  of  madame  Roland  were  all  fugi- 
tives or  proscribed,  Champagne ux,  who  was  in  possession  of 
almost  the  whole  of  her  Historical  Memoirs ,  was  threatened  with 
an  arrest:  uneasy,  agitated,  and  convinced  that  the  principles1 
which  they  contained  would,  il  found,  be  a  passport  to  the  scaf- 
fold, he  committed  them  to  the  flames. 

In  the  midst  of  these  alarms,  madame  Roland  still  enjoyed 
the  pleasant  room  allotted  to  her  by  her  kind  hostess,  and  here 
she  occasionally,  though  by  stealth,  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  friends.  This  apartment  adjoined  to  a  large  room  called  the 
council  chamber,  where  the  administrators  of  the  police  met  to 
examine  prisoners.  Madame  Roland  was  indebted  to  this  cir- 
cumstance for  the  knowledge  of  some  curious  scenes.  Here  also 
they  sometimes  held  their  orgies  with  some  favourite  prisoners, 
consuming,  at  the  expense  of  the  gaoler,  cordials,  wine,  capons, 
chickens,  &c.  in  lavish  profusion.  When  this  company  assembled, 
Bouchaud  or  his  wife  never  failed  to  withdraw  the  key  from  the 
door  of  their  charge,  and  to  give  her  notice  of  their  arrival. 
"  At  last,"  says  she,  "  I  took  a  resolution,'  and  shut  my  ears 
against  their  noise.  I  even  found  a  pleasure  in  continuing  my 
Historical  Memoirs^  and  in  writing  vigorous  passages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  wretches,  who,  had  they  heard  only  a  single 
phrase,  would  have  torn  me  in  pieces." 
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The  10th  of  August  approached,  and  fears  were  entertain- 
ed of  the  renewal  of  the  carnage  of  the  2d  of  September  %  the 
administrators  therefore  found  means  to  withdraw  from  St. 
Pelagic  the  rogues  of  their  acquaintance,  and  the  civic  feasts 
were  held  no  more.  "  Could  I  persuade  myself  to  speak  on 
subjects  so  disgusting,"  says  madame  Roland,  u  I  could  give 
shocking  accounts  of  the  abuses  prevailing  in  prisons.  Every 
thing  gets  tainted,  or  completely  spoiled,  in  these  infectious 
places,  under  a  vicious  administration,  actuated  by  passion 
only,  careless  of  correcting,  and  desirous  to  destroy." 

On  her  first  coming  to  St.  Pelagie,  madame  Roland  had 
accepted  the  services  of  a  woman  confined  for  some  trifling  of* 
fence.  "  Not,"  says  she,  u  but  I  was  well  able  to  be  my  own 
servant.  Tout  sied  bien  au  genSreux  courage,*  was  said  of  Fa- 
vonius,  who  performed  for  Pompey,  in  his  misfortunes,  the  of- 
fices of  a  domestic.  This  may,  with  equal  truth,  be  applied  to 
the  unfortunate  man,  stripped  of  his  possessions,  and  providing 
for  his  own  wants ;  and  to  the  austere  philosopher,  disdaining 
every  superfluity.  But,  as  in  fetching  water,  and  articles  of  a 
similar  kind,  It  was  necessary  at  St.  Pelagie  to  pass  through 
long  passages,  and  mix  with  their  inhabitants,  I  was  not  sorry  to 
have  a  person  whom  I  could  oblige  by  sending  her  on  such 
occasions."  This  woman  was,  one  morning,  going  into  the 
room  of  madame  Roland  at  the  very  instant  that  an  adminis- 
trator  was  at  the  door  of  the  council-chamber.  He  inquired 
who  lodged  there,  went  in,  and  cast  around  him  an  angy 
glance.  On  quitting  the  room,  he  complained  to  the  wife  of  the 
keeper  of  the  degree  of  comfort  she  allowed  the  prisoner  to 
enjoy.  4  Madame  Roland  was  indisposed,'  replied  madame 
Bouchaud;'  which  was  true;  '  and  I  put  Tier  more  in  the  way  of 
receiving  such  assistance  as  she  might  require.  Beside,  she 
sometimes  amuses  herself  with  a  piano-forte,  for  which  there 
is  not  room  in  the  cell.'  'She  must  do  without  it:  send  her 
this  very  day  into  a  corridor :  it  is  your  business  to  maintain 
equality.' 

Madame  Bouchaud,  exceedingly. distressed  at  this  inhuman 
interference,  went  to  communicate  to  her  charge  the  orders 
that  had  been  given ;  but  she  felt  consoled  by  the  tranquil  re- 
signation with  which  her  commission  was  received,  and  it  was 

•  Every  thing  becomes  a  noble  spirit 
Vot.  III.  3  F 
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agreed  between  them,  that  madame  Roland  should  come  down 
in  the  course  of  every  day,  to  change  the  air,  and  resume  her 
studies,  the  materials  for  which  were  to  be  left  in  her  present 
apartment.  "  Thus,  once  more,"  says  she,  "  am  I  destined  to 
see  the  turnkeys,  to  hear  the  creaking  of  the  bolts,  to  breathe 
the  fetid  air  of  a  corridor,  sadly  illumined  of  an  evening  by  a 
lamp,  of  which  the  thick  smoke  blackens  all  the  walls,  and  suf- 
focates the  neighbourhood!  Insolent  comedians!  you  are  play- 
ing your  last  part:  the  enemy  is  at  hand.  By  the  enemy  I  mean 
the  departments,  who  will  ultimately  ensure  the  triumph  of 
reason  and  of  true  liberty,  and  prepare  for  your  destruction. 
Mine,  no  doubt,  is  inevitable :  I  have  deserved  the  hatred  of 
all  tyrants;  but  I  only  regret  the  ruin  of  my  country,  which 
your  chastisement  will  console,  but  cannot  save." 

Oppression  had  filled  the  corridor  with  women  in  whose 
society  madame  Roland  could  remain  without  .shame.  There 
she  found  the  wife  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  whose  neighbour 
ascribed  to  her  un  civic  expressions.  There  also  wa^s  the  wife  of 
the  president  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal ;  and  there  was  ma- 
dame Petion.  *  I  little  thought,'  said  madame  Roland,  accost- 
ing her,  *  when  I  was  sharing  your  uneasiness  at  the  Mairiej* 
on  the  10th  of  August  (1792),  that  we  should  keep  our  sad  an- 
niversary at  St.  Pelagic  ;  and  that  the  fall  of  the  throne  would 
lead  to  our  disgrace.' 

The  first  part  of  madame  Roland's  captivity  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  composition  of  her  Historical  Memoirs.  "  My 
pen,"  said  she,  u  proceeded  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  I  was 
in  so  happy  a  disposition  of  mind,  that  in  less  than  a  month  I 
had  manuscripts  sufficient  to  form  a  duodecimo  volume.  These 
memoirs,  or  historical,  notices,  contained  a  variety  of  particu- 
lars relative  to  all  the  facts,  and  all  the  persons,  connected  with 
public  affairs,  that  my  situation  had  afforded  me  an  opportunity 
of  knowing.  I  related  them  with  all  the  freedom  and  energy 
of  my  nature,  with  all  the  openness  and  unconstraint  of  an  in- 
genuous mind,  setting  itself  above  selfish  considerations ;  with 
all  the  pleasure  that  results  from  describing  what  we  have  ex- 
perienced, or  what  we  feel;  and  lastly,  with  the  confidence 
that,  happen  what  would,  the  collection  would  serve  as  my 
moral  and  political  testament."    The  destruction  of  these 

*  The  residence  of  the  mavor. 
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writings,  by  the  arrest  of  the  friend  to  whom  they  were  confided, 
severely  distressed  the  writer.  "This,"  says  she,  "may  easily  be 
conceived,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  I  may  be  murdered  to- 
morrow; and  that  these  writings  were  the  anchor  to  which  I 
had  committed  my  hopes  of  saving  from  reprpach  my  own 
memory,  with  that  of  many  deserving  characters.  As  we  ought 
not,  however,  to  sink  under  any  event,"I  shall  employ  my  re- 
maining time  in  setting  down,  without  form  or  order,  what- 
ever may  occur  to  my  mind.  These  fragments  will  not  make 
amends  for  what  is  lost,  but  they  will  serve  to  recal  it  to  me- 
mory, and  assist  me  in  filling  up  the  void,  on  some  future  day, 
should  the  means  of  so  doing  remain  in  my  power." 

It  was  about  this  period  that,  to  divert  the  vexation  of  her 
mind,  she  determined  on  writing  a  narrative  of  her  life.  u  I 
should  despise  myself,9'  says  this  truly  philosophical  and  he- 
roic woman,  V  did  I  suffer  my  mind  to  sink  in  any  circum- 
stances. In  all  the  troubles  I  have  experienced,  the  most  lively 
impression  of  sorrow  has  been  almost  immediately  accompanied 
by  the  ambition  of  opposing  my  strength  to  the  evil,  and  of 
surmounting  it,  either  by  doing  good  to  others,  or  by  exerting 
to  the  utmost  my  fortitude.  My  Historic  Notices  are  gone :  I 
mean  to  write  my  Memoirs;  and,  prudently  accommodating 
myself  to  my  weakness,  at  a  moment  when  my  feelings  are 
acute,  I  shall  talk  of  my  own  person,  that  my  thoughts  may  be 
the  less  at  home.  I  shall  exhibit  my  virtues  and  my  faults  with 
equal  freedom.  He  who  dares  not  speak  well  of  himself,  is  al- 
most always  a  coward,  who  knows  and  dreads  the  ill  that  may 
be  spoken  of  him:  and  he  who  hesitates  to  confess  his  faults, 
has  neither  spirit  to  vindicate,  nor  virtue  to  repair  them." 

Near  five  months  had  madame  Roland  passed  within  the 
walls  of  St.  Pelagie,  in  silent  resignation,  when  a  stranger  ap- 
peared before  her.  It  was  a  physician  brought  by  the  friendly 
care  of  her  keepers.  When  informed  of  her  name,  he  told  her 
he  was  the  friend  of  a  man  whom  perhaps  she  did  not  like. 
1  How  can  you  know  that?  and  who  is  the  person  you  mean?* 
*  Robespierre !'  *I  once  knew  him  well,  and  esteemed  him 
much:  I  thought  him  a  sincere  and  zealous  friend  of  freedom.' 
4  Why,  is  he  not  so?'  *  I  am  afraid  that  he  loves  power:  per- 
haps from  an  idea  that  he  knows  how  to  do  good  as  well  as  any 
man,  and  desires  it  not  less.  I  am  afraid  he  is  very  fond  of  re- 
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venge,  and  inclined  to  exercise  it  particularly  upon  those  whom 
he  considers  as  blind  to  his  merit.  I  believe  that  he  is  very 
susceptible  of  prejudices;  that  his  resentment  is  easily  excited; 
and  that  he  is  too  ready  to  think  every  one  guilty  who  sub- 
scribes not  to  his  opinions.'  '  You  never  saw  him  more  than 
once  or  twice  in  your  life.'  '  I  have  seen  him  much  oftener! 
Ask  him;  let  him  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart;  and  you  will  see 
whether  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  say  any  thing  to  my  disad- 
vantage.* 

Madame  Roland  conceived,  on  this  occasion,  the  idea  of 
addressing  Robespierre  through  this  man,  who  called  himself 
his  friend.    From  this  long  and  eloquent  letter,  my  limits, 
which  I  have  already  exceeded,  will  not  allow  of  more  than  an 
extract;  u  I  write  not,"  says  she,  "  to  entreat  you.  Prayer  be- 
comes the  guilty,  or  the  slave :  innocence  vindicates  herself, 
which  is  sufficient;  or  complains,  as  she  has  a  right  to  do,  when 
the  object  of  persecution.  But  even  complaints  accord  not  with 
my  temper:  I  can  suffer,  and  dare  look  in  the  face  any  shape 
of  misfortune.  Besides,  I  know  that  at  the  birth  of  republics, 
revolutions,  which  are  almost  inevitable,  and  which  give  to  the 
passions  of  mankind  too  great  a  scope,  frequently  expose  those 
who  have  best  served  their  country  to  become  the  victims  of 
their  own  zeal,  and  of  the  delusion  of  their  countrymen.    A 
good  conscience  will  be  their  consolation,  and  history  their 
avenger."   She  goes  on  to  inquire,  why  a  woman^  incapable  of 
action,  is  exposed  to  these  storms,  that  burst  generally  upon 
the  heads  only  of  efficient  individuals?  And  what  is  the  fate 
which  she  has  to  expect  ?  These  questions,  she  declares,  are 
deemed  by  her  but  of  small  personal  importance :  M  For  what," 
says  she,  u  is  a  single  emmet,  more  or  less,  crushed  by  the  foot 
of  the  elephant,  in  the  general  system  of  the  world  ?"  She  pro- 
poses them  only  because  they  are  of  infinite  interest  in  regard 
to  the  present  liberty,  and  future  happiness,  of  her  country. 
She  next  adverts  to  her  respectable  husband,  the  probity  of  his 
character,  and  to  the  injustice  of  which  he  was  the  victim.  Her 
own  implication  in  his  imputed  guilt,  she  treats  with  contempt. 
"  Brought  up  in  retirement,"  says  she;  "devoted  from  my 
youth  to  those  serious  studies,  which  have  given  to  my  mind 
some  degree  of  force ;  blessed  with  a  taste  for  simple  pleasures, 
which  no  change  of  circumstances  has  been  able  to  pervert;  an 
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enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  revolution,  and  giving  way  to  the 
generous  sentiments  it  inspired ;  kept  a  stranger  to  public  af- 
fairs by  principle,  as  well  as  by  my  sex,  yet  conversing  about 
them  with  warmth,.because  the  public  weal,  as  soon  as  it  exists, 
takes  the  lead  of  all  other  concerns;  I  regarded  the  first  calum- 
nies invented  against  me  as  contemptible  follies:  I  deemed 
them  the  necessary  tribute  levied  by  envy  upon  a  situation, 
which  the  imbecility  of  the  vulgar  led  them  to  consider  as  ex- 
alted, and  to  which  I  would  have  preferred  the  state  in  which 
I  had  passed  so  many  happy  days."  She  enumerates  her  con- 
sequent injuries,  and  her  courage  and  patience  under  them. 
"  I  have  wearied  no  one,"  says  she,  u  with  my  remonstrances: 
wanting  many  things,  I  have  asked  for  nothing.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  misfortune,  proud  of  trying  my  strength  with 
her,  and  of  trampling  her  under  my  feet."  4l  It  is  not,"  adds 
she,  "  to  excite  your  compassion,  which  I  am  above  asking, 
that  I  present  you  with  a  picture  less  melancholy  than  the 
truth:  it  is  for  your  instruction."  She  reminds  him  of  the  in- 
stability of  popular  favour,  and  of  the  fate  that  may  overtake 
him.  She  declares  her  own  determination  to  await,  after  the 
honours  of  persecution,  those  of  martyrdom,  but  she  wishes  to 
know  her  destiny.  "  Speak,"  says  she,  "  it  is  something  to 
know  our  fate ;  and  a  soul  like  mine  is  capable  of  looking  it  in 
the  face."t 

After  the  two-and-twenty  deputies  were  condemned  to  the 
scaffold,  madame  Roland  considered  theirs  as  a  presage  of  her 
own  fate.  Though  resigned  to  death,  she  felt  repugnant  to  be- 
coming a  spectacle  to  the  savage  curiosity  of  a  ferocious  mul- 
titude. Under  this  feeling  she  caused  laudanum  to  be  procured 
for  her,  that  she  might  remain  mistress  of  her  own  destiny. 
44  It  was  not,"  said  she  to  a  friend,  who  reproved  her  on  this 
occasion,  "  my  intention  to  depart  at  that  moment,  but  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  doing  so,  when  it  should  appear  to  me  that 
the  most  proper  period  had  arrived.  I  wished  to  pay  homage 
to  truth,  as  I  well  knew  how,  and  then  to  take  my  departure 
immediately  before  the  appointed  ceremony.  I  thought  it  no- 
ble thus  to  disappoint  my  tyrants.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  there 
was  a  degree  of  weakness  in  receiving  the  coup-de-grdce  when 
X  could  give  it  to  myself,  and  in  exposing  myself  to  the  inso* 

+  Th's  letter  was  not  9cnt 
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lent  clamours  of  madmen,  as  unworthy  of  such  an  example,  as 
incapable  of  deriving  from  it  any  advantage." 

She  however  made  no  use  of  the  resource  she  had  provid- 
ed, being  persuaded  by  her  friends  that  her  execution  might 
prove  useful  to  her  country.  She  beheld  its  approach  with  un- 
affected tranquillity.  She  suffered  her  hair  to  be  cut  off,  and 
her  hands  to  be  bound,  without  a  murmur,  or  a  complaint 
She  traversed  Paris  amidst  the  insults  of  the  populace,  and 
received  death  with  heroic  firmness.  She  seemed  even  to  ex- 
perience a  degree  of  pleasure  in  this  last  sacrifice  to  her  coun- 
try. She  expressed,  in  dying,  a  wish  to  transmit  to  posterity 
the  new  and  extraordinary  sensations  which  she  experienced 
in  her  road  from  the  Conciergerie  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution. 
For  this  purpose,  when  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  she  demand- 
ed pen  and  paper,  which  were  refused  to  her.  Her  last  mo- 
ments are  thus  described  by  Riouffc,  who  was  detained  in  the 
Conciergerie,  when  madame  Roland  arrived  there. 

"The  blood  of  the  twenty-two  was  not  yet  cold,  when 
madame  Roland  was  brought  to  the  Conciergerie:  aware  of 
the  fate  that  awaited  her,  her  peace  of  mind  remained  undis- 
turbed. Though  past  the  prime  of  life,  she  was  still  a  charm- 
ing woman;  her  person  was  tall  and  elegantly  formed,  her 
countenance  animated,  and  very  expressive;  but  misfortune 
and  confinement  had  impressed  on  her  aspect  traces  of  melan- 
choly, which  tempered  its  vivacity.    In  a  body  moulded  by 
grace,  and  fashioned  by  a  courtly  politeness,  she  possessed  a 
republican   soul.   Something  more  than  is  generally  found  in 
the  eyes  of  women  was  painted  in  hers,  which  were  large, 
dark,  and  full  of  softness  and  intelligence.    She  often  spoke  to 
me  at  the  grate,  with  the  freedom  and  firmness  of  a  great  man; 
while  we  all  stood  listening  around  her  in  admiration  and  asto- 
nishment.  Her  conversation  was  serious   without'  coldness, 
and  she  expressed  herself  with  a  correctness,  a  harmony,  * 
cadence,  that  made  her  language  a  sort  of  music,  with  which 
the  ear  was  never  cloyed.   She  spake  not  of  the  deputies  who 
had  suffered  death  but  with  respect,  and  yet  without  effeminate 
compassion:  she  even  reproached  them  for  not  adopting  mea- 
sures sufficiently  strong.  She  generally  styled  them  our  friends, 
and  often  sent  for  Clavieres  for  the  purpose  of  conversing  with 
him.  Sometimes  her  sex  recovered  its  ascendency,  and  it  was 
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easy  to  perceive,  that  conjugal  and  maternal  recollections  had 
drawn  tears  from  her  eyes.  This  mixture  of  fortitude  and 
softness,  served  but  to  render  her  the  more  interesting.  The 
woman  who  waited  on  her,  said  one  day  to  me,  *  Before  you, 
she  summons  all  her  courage,  but  in  her  own  room  she  some- 
times stands  for  three  hours  together,  leaning  against  her  win- 
dow and  weeping.'  The  day  on  which  she  was  called  up  to  be 
examined,  we  saw  her  pass  with  her  usual  firmness,  but  when 
she  returned,  it  was  not  with  dry  eyes :  she  had  befen  treated 
with  harshness,  and  questions  had  been  put  to  her  injurious  to 
her  honour.  In  expressing  her  indignation,  she  had  not  been 
able  to  suppress  her  tears.  A  mercenary  pedant  coldly  insulted 
this  admirable  woman,  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  her  un- 
derstanding; and  who  at  the  bar  of  the  national  convention 
had,  by  the  graces  of  her  eloquence,  compelled  even  her  ene- 
mies to  admire  her  in  silence.  She  remained  a  week  at  the 
Conciergerie,  where  her  gentleness  endeared  her  to  all  the  pri- 
soners, who  sincerely  deplored  her  fate.  On  the  day  of  her 
condemnation,  she  was  neatly  dressed  in  white,  her  long  black 
hair  flowing  loosely  to  her  waist.  She  would  have  melted  the 
most  savage  nature,  but  these  monsters  were  without  hearts. 
Her  dress  was  chosen,  not  to  excite  pity,  but  as  a  symbol  of 
the  purity  of  her  mind.  After  her  condemnation,  she  passed 
through  the  wicket  with  a  quick  step,  bespeaking  something 
like  cheerfulness,  and  intimating  by  an  expressive  gesture  that 
she  was  condemned  to  die.  She  had  for  the  companion  of  her 
fate  a  man,  Lemarche,  director  of  the  fabrication  of  assignats, 
whose  fortitude  equalled  not  her  own.  She  found  means,  how- 
ever, to  inspire  him  with  a  certain  degree  of  courage;  and 
this  she  did  with  a  gaiety  so  cheering,  so  real,  as  several  times 
to  force  a  smile  in  his  countenance.  At  the  place  of  execution 
she  bowed  before  the  statue  of  liberty/  while  she  exclaimed, 
*OA,  Liberty/  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name 7*  She 
had  frequently  said  that  her  husband  would  not  survive  her; 
and,  soon  after,  we  learned  in  our  dungeons,  that  her  predic- 
tion was  accomplished.  The  virtuous  Roland  killed  himself 
on  the  public  road,  thereby  indicating  his  wish  to  die  irre- 
proachable, without  endangering  courageous  hospitality.  My 
heart,  though  suffering  many  torments  in  that  horrible  abode, 
felt  nothing  more  severely  than  the  pang  occasioned  by  the 
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death  of  this  woman,  whose  fame  can  never  die.  The  remem- 
brance of  her  murder,  added  to  that  of  my  unfortunate  friends, 
will  make  my  mind  a  prey  to  sorrow  till  the  latest  period  of 
my  existence." 

A  few  days  before  madame  Roland  was  -dragged  to  the 
scaffold, '  If  fate,1  said  she, '  had  allowed  me  to  live,  there  was 
one  thing  only  of  which  I  should  have  been  ambitious,  that  of 
writing  the  annals  of  the  present  age,  and  of  becoming  the  Ma- 
caulay  of  my  country.  ,1  have,  during  my  confinement,  con- 
ceived a  real  fondness  for  Tacitus,  and  cannot  go  to  rest  till  I 
have  read  a  passage  of  his  work.  It  seems  to  me,  that  we  see 
things  in  the  same  light;  and  that  in  time,  and  with  a  subject 
equally  rich,  it  would  not  have  been  impossible  for  me  to 
imitate  his  stvle.' 

She  passed  five  months  in  prison,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  real  friends,  whom  the  terrors  of  the  place  did 
not  prevent  from  coming  to  bewail  with  her  the  misfortunes  of 
France,  no  one  expressed  the  least  degree  of  pity  or  interest 
in  her  fate.  Neither  in  the  journals,  nor  in  the  publications  of 
the  day,  was  a  single  remonstrance,  or  a  single  word,  writtea 
in  her  favour. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1 790,  the  day  of  the  federation  of 
Lyons,  madame  Roland,  who  was  present,  gave  (in  a  jour- 
nal conducted  by  Champagneux)  a  description  of  tht  fete, 
with  a  spirit  and  energy  that  affected  every  heart.  Upwards 
of  sixty  thousand  copies  of  the  paper  were  distributed.  The 
writer  secretly  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  her  eloquence,  but 
without  suffering  her  name  to  be  divulged. 

It  has  been  falsely  asserted,  that  the  wife  of  Roland  was 
minister  under  the  name  of  her  husband.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  declared  by  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  facts, 
that  she  took  no  share  in  the  routine  of  his  department;  that 
she  resisted  the  solicitations  with  which  she  was  daily  impor- 
tuned, or  when  prevailed  upon  (which  was  very  rarely)  to  en- 
gage in  any  affair,  she  indorsed  the  petitions  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  caution  the  offices  against  partiality.  Every  sentiment  in 
her  mind  was  subordinate  to  the  love  of  justice,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  principle.  But,  though  a  stranger  to  what  passed  in 
the  office  of  her  husband,  she  was  interested  in  his  glory:  when 
circumstances  required  a  writing  dictated  by  feeling,  it  was  to 
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her  that  the  tagk  was  entrusted.  It  was  on  these  pccasions  thatj 
preserving  the  genius  and  character  of  M.  Roland,  she  threw 
into  the  composition  a  force  and  passion  that  gave  soul  and  ani- 
mation to  the  arguments.  It  was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
her  language  to  reanimate  by  confidence,  and  to  convince  by- 
energetic  reasoning:  she  kney  %\\e  springs  of  the  human  heart, 
which  she  neyer  failed  to  move.  When  the  ruin  of  the  minister 
was  determined,  tlis  wife  was  involved  in  the  proscription ;  a 
period  in  which  her  cqurage  was  seyerely  tried,  more  parti- 
cularly during  the  months  of  December,  1792,  and  of  January, 
.  1793,  when  every  day  brought  to  light  new  dangers,  and  every 
night  threatened  assassination.  Perpetually  harassed  with 
alarms,  she  was  entreated  by  her  friends  to  sleep  out  of  the 
minister's  Iptel;  but,  incapable  of  pusillanimity,  she  yielded 
not  to  this  advice  without  indignation.  One  evening,  at  ten 
o'clock,  she  was  informed  that  armed  men,  of  a  suspicious  ap* 
pparance,  lurked  arouqd  the  house,  with  an  apparent  intention 
of  fojxing  an  entrance.  Every  one  present  exhorted  her  on 
this  intelligence  to  leave  the  house  in  disguise,  till,  unable  to 
resist  their  united  solicitations,  she  consented  to  put  on  the. 
dress  of  a  peasant  girl.  The  clothes  having  been  procured,  the 
cap  was  objected  to  by  some  one  present,  as  not  sufficiently 
coarse  and  ordinary:  it  was  proposed  to  substitute  for  it  ano- 
ther. '  I  am  ashamed,'  exclaimed  she,  in  a  burst  of  indignation^ 
* at  the  part  I  am  made  to  act.  I  will  neither  cjisguise  myself, 
nor  go  out  of  the  way.  If  I  am  to  be  assassinated,  it  shall  be 
in  my  own  house.  I  owe  to  my  country  thjs  example  of  firm- 
ness, apd  I  will  give  it.'  This  was  pronounced  with  so  iriuch 
confidence  and  vivacity,  that  no  one  prcsumed,to  reply.  From 
that  day,  till  Roland  resigned,  she  never  quitted  the  hotel  for 
a  moment.  Her  enemies  might  with  ease  have  ridded  them- 
selves of  her,  but  they  dreaded  the  consequences,  and  wished 
to  effect  their  purpose  under  a  legal  sanction:  careless  of  per- 
sonal danger,  she  trembled  only  for  the  safety  of  her  daughter, 
whom  she  dared  not  to  expose  to  hazard.  In  concert  with  her 
husband,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  preservation  of  their 
child,  who,  with  her  governess,  she  wished  to  confide  to  the 
protection  of  her  husband's  brother,  who  resided  at  Ville- 
franche,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhine,  near  the  landed 
.    Vol.  III.  '  3G 
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estate,  whither  they  wished  to  send  Eudora.  To  this  gentle- 
man she  addressed  a  letter  full  of  courage,  of  patriotism,  and 
of  resignation  to  the  fate  hanging  over  them;  recommending 
her  daughter  to  his  paternal  care.  u  To-morrow,"  says  she^  in 
this  letter,  u  according  to  the  accounts  brought  us  from  all 
quarters,  and  the  preparations  made  long  since,  may  be  the 
last  day  of  our  lives:  at  all  event*  our  fate  will  not  be  useless 
to  the  safety  of  the  republic ;  our  fall  will  teach  the  departments 
what  dangers  they  have  to  combat.  I  am  what  you  have  al- 
ways known  me,  devoted  to  my  duties  which  I  love,  appreci- 
ating life  for  the  blessings  of  nature,  and  the  enjoyments  of 
virtue.  I  am  too  much  habituated  to  despise  death,  to  fear,  or 
to  flv  from  it.  I  leave  my  daughter  good  examples,  and  a  me- 
mory ever  dear  to  her.  May  she  judge,  feel,  and  avail  herself 
of  every  thing,  with  a  conscience  always  as  pure,  and  a  soul  as 
expansive,  as  have  been  those  of  her  parents.'1 

All  these  precautions  were  of  no  effect,  the  Rolands  were 
given  to  understand,  that,  in  the  retreat  intended  for  her, 
their  daughter  would  be  still  more  exposed,  and  that  even 
in  the  journey  there  would  be  danger,   The  brother,  to  whom 
the  letter  was  addressed,  was  guillotined  by  the  temporary 
commission  established  at  Lyons.    Mademoiselle  Mignot,  the 
governess  of  Eudora,  betrayed  her  benefactress,  from  whom 
she  had  received  a  thousand  kindnesses,  and  appeared  before 
the  tribunal  as  a  witness  in  the  affair,  which  led  the  mother  of 
her  pupil  to  the  scaffold.  Roland  was  reduced  to  conceal  him- 
self by  flight  from  his  enemies ;  his  wife  had  in  her  power  the 
same  resource,  but  she  refused  to  employ  it,  She  sought  to 
turn  aside  the  mischiefs  which  threatened  her  husband,  by 
offering  herself  as  a  victim  to  their  enemies.  She  was  thrown 
into  the  dungeons  of  the  Abbaye,  June  1, 1793,  and  a  short  time 
after  transferred  to  St.  Pelagic   In  prison  she  comported  her- 
self with  a  dignity  which  extorted  the  respect  of  all  who 
approached  her;  while,  by  her  conciliating  manners,  she  sof- 
tened all  the  officers  of  the  prison.  The  wife  of  the  keeper 
more  particularly  distinguished  her  by  her  attentions;  her  ex- 
treme kindness  and  benevolence  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of 
a  project  for  the  escape  of  her  illustrious  charge,  by  whom 
this  plan  was  after  some  consideration  rejected*  lest  it  should 
again  rouse  the  fury  of  her  husband's  enemies,  which  for  the 
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present  appeared  to  slumber.  *  While  they  keep  me  in  prison/ 
said  she,  '  they  will  leave  him  at  quiet;  it  is  of  more  importance 
to  the  public  weal  that  he  should  escape  than  that  I  should.  If 
reason  and  justice  should  ever  resume  their  empire,  would  not 
the  nation  be  happy  to  find  Roland  alive,  and  to  place  him  at 
the  helm  of  affairs?  Beside,  I  am  determined  not  to  expose 
any  one;  I  cannot  enjoy  a  liberty  which  would  involve  the 
safety  of  others;  I  will  therefore  remain  here.  Such  is  my 
resolution.' 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Marat  was  stabbed  by  Charlotte 
Cordey.  Madame  Roland  admired  this  personal  sacrifice,  but 
observed,  that  the  stroke  had  not  been  aimed  at  the  right  per- 
son. An  extreme  indignation  seized  her  on  hearing  of  the 
honours  paid  to  the  memory  of  Marat,  and  of  the  baseness  of 
the  representatives,  whose  probity  had  till  then  inspired  her 
with  some  hope.  Depression  succeeded  to  these  transports; 
the  political  atmosphere  appeared  in  her  app-ehension  over- 
spread with  a  thicker  gloom.  4 1  shall  not,'  said  she,  '  leave 
this  place,  but  to  go  to  the  scaffold.  I  am,  hpwever,  less  tor- 
mented by  my  own  fate,  than  by  the  calamities  which  will 
overwhelm  my  country,  which  is  ruined  and  undone.'  After  a 
long  and  melancholy  pause,  she  again  broke  silence*  to  speak 
of  Brissot,  a  prisoner  at  the  Abbaye,  and  whose  death  she 
foresaw  to  be  nearer  at  hand  than  her  owm  '  He  is  confident!' 
said  she;  4he  sees  not  that  the  fury  of  his  enemies  can  be 
glutted  only  with  blood.  He  must  be  apprised  of  this.  Brissot, 
the  most  ardent  apostle  of  liberty,  must  not  be  stabbed  in  the 
dark.  He  has  useful  truths  to  tell  his  contemporaries,  ahd  im- 
portant lessons  to  give  to  posterity.  He  must  fulfil  this  task,  it 
will  be  sweeter  to  him  when  he  is  invited  to  it  by  me.'  Having 
formed  this  resolution,  she  found  means  to  execute  it;  she  ad- 
dressed to  Brissot  a  letter,  in  the  sentiments  of  which  was 
combined  all  that  is  most  sublime  in  philosophy,  and  consola- 
tory in  friendship.'  In  consequence  of  her  exhortations,  Brissot 
composed  his  Testament  Politique^  which  was  considered  by 
those  to  whom  Jt  was  confided  as  superior  to  all  that  had 
before  come  from  his  pen;  events  had  tempered  the  fire  of  his 
enthusiasm,  while  experience  and  misfortune  had  enlightened 
his  judgment.  This  work  passed  the  gates  of  the  prison,  and 
had  gone  through  the  press,  when  both  the  impression  and  the 
MS.  were  destroyed  by  Robespierre. 
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few  prophetic  imprecations,  and  an  address  to  those  by  whom 
his  body  might  be  found. 

Eudora,  the  daughter  of  M.  Roland,  became  afterwards 
wife  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Champagneux,  the  faithful  friend  of  I 

her  parents.  ' 

Mcmoires  of  Madame  Roland,  written  by  herself—  Champagneux'* 
Preliminary  Discourse*  prefixed  to  the  Posthumous  Works  of 
Madame  Uoland. 


ISABELLA  DE  ROSARE& 

'  Isabella  de  Rosares  preached  in  the  great  church  of 
Barcelona  in  Spain.  In  the  reign  of  Paul  III.  she  repaired  to 
Rome,  where,  by  her  eloquence,  she  converted  the  Jews  in 
that  city. 
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Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Singer,  was 
born  Sept.  11th,  16T4,  at  Ilchester,  in  Somersetshire.  Mr* 
Singer's  first  residence  in  Ilchester  was  in  imprisonment  for 
non-conformity,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Mrs.  Portnell, 
the  lady  who  because  afterwards  his  wife,  and  the  mother  of 
Mrs.  Rowe,  visited  him  during  his  confinement,  from  motives 
of  sympathy,  of  principle,  and  of  charity:  an  acquaintance  was 
thus  commenced,  which  terminated  in  a  lasting  and  affectionate 
union.  Three  daughters  were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage.  Mr. 
S.  continued  to  reside  at  Ilchester  till  the  death  of  his  wife, 
when  he  removed  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Frome,  in  the 
same  county,  where  he  was  respected  for  his  good  sense,  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  and  the  virtues  of  his  life*  He  died  April 
19th,  1719. 

Elizabeth,  his  eldest  daughter,  gave  early  promise  of  those 
talents  and  amiable  qualities  by  which  she  was  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished. Her  father,  who  beheld  with  pleasure  the  fertility 
of  her  mind,  spared  no  pains  in  its  cultivation.  She  imbibed 
from  her  parents  devotional  sentiments,  which  operating  upon 
a  susceptible  temper,  a  lively  imagination,  and  an  affectionate 
heart,  gave  an  enthusiastic  turn  to  her  character  and  composi- 
tions. She  displayed  in  her  childhood  a  taste  for  the  arts; 
painting,  drawing,  and  music,  alternately  engaged  her  time  and 
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attention;  but  the  bent  of  her  genius  was  more  particularly  di- 
rected towards  the  cultivation  of  poetry.  She  began  to  write 
verses  at  twelve  years  of  age ;  and,  in  her  twenty-second  year, 
she  published,  at  the  desire  of  two  of  her  friends,  a  collection 
of  poems,  ton  various- occasions.  These  productions  were  prin* 
cipally  on  religious  subjects ;  and  those  of  a  lighter  cast  were 
unexceptionable  for  the  purity  of  their  sentiment;  yet,  so  scru- 
pulous did  the  author  become  as  she  advanced  into  life,  that 
she  recollected  with  regret  and  uneasiness  the  sportive  sallies, 
of  her  youthful  muse.  Her  moral  sense  was  so  exquisitely  de- 
licate, that,  not  to  have  injured  the  cause  of  virtue,  appeared 
to  her  an  insufficient  plea;  while  she  cherished  a  species  of  re- 
morse for  having  written  any  thing  by  which  it  was  not  directly 

promoted. 

Her  poetical  talents  introduced  her,  before  she  had  com- 
pleted her  twentieth  year,  to  the  family  of  lord  Weymouth, 
who  became  her  kind  and  liberal  patrons,  and  whose  friendship 
she  enjoyed  through  life.  Her  paraphrase  of  the  38th  chapter 
of  Job,  by  which  she  acquired  reputation,  was  written  at  the 
request  of  bishop  Ken,  who  resided  at  that  time  in  the  Wey- 
mouth family.  The  hon.  Mr.  Thynne,  son  to  lord  Weymouth, 
took  upon  himself  the  task  of  instructing  her  in  the  French 
and  Italian  languages.  She  improved  rapidly  from  the  lessont 
of  her  noble  and  friendly  preceptor,  being,  in  a  few  months, 
enabled  to  read  with  great  ease  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso. 

In  the  year  1710,  she  married  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  son  of 
the  rev.  Benoni  Rowe,  a  non-conformist  minister.  Mr.  Rowe, 
who  was  thirteen  years  younger  than  his  bride,  possessed  with 
a  superior  understanding,  considerable  learning,  a  highly  cul- 
tivated mind,  and  an  amiable  temper.  A  marriage  between  two 
persons,  united  by  congenial  acquirements,  sentiments,  and 
virtues,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  years,  could  scarcely 
fail  of  proving  happy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowe  passed  five  years  ir\ 
the  most  perfect  harmony,  confidence,  and  affection. 

The  constitution  of  Mr.  Rowe  was  originally  delicate;  a 
sedentary  life  and  intense  application  to  study,  had  contributed 
to  weaken  it;  his  health  began  to  decline  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1714.  His  disorder,  which  was  of  a  consumptive  na- 
ture, put  a  period  to  his  life,  May  13th,  1715,  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.   He  died  at  Hampstead,  whither  he  had 
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removed  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and  was  interred  in  bur  fa- 
mily  vault  in  Bunnhill-fields.  His  name,  and  the  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death,  were  engraven  on  his  tomb.  His  afflicted  wi- 
dow, after  the  first  tumult  of  grief  had  subsided,  composed  an 
elegy  to  his  memory,  full  of  passion,  tenderness,  and  sorrow, 
and  continued  to  the  latest  periods  of  her  life  to  testify  the 
same  respect  and  affection  for  his  memory:  nor  could  she  ever 
mention  his  name  without  tears. 

"  In  all  the  countless  numbers  of  his  kind, 
Man  rarely  meets  with  one  congenial  mind : 
If  haply  found,  death  wings  his  fatal  dart, 
The  tender  union  breaks,  and  breaks  his  heart."  f 

Mr.  Rowe,  from  every  account  of  him,  appears  to  hav^ 
been  a  young  man  of  genius  and  distinguished  worth,  deserv- 
ing of  the  tenderness  and  fidelity  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Rowe,  on 
all  occasions,  took  peculiar  pleasure  in  showing  respect  and 
friendship  to  the  relations  and  family  of  her  husband.  On  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  of  his  death,  she  again  commemorated, 
in  elegiac  verses,  the  melancholy  event. 

"  Unhappy  day,  be  sacred  still  to  grief, 
A  grief  too  obstinate  for  all  relief! 
On  thee  my  face  shall  never  wear  a  smile, 
No  joy  on  thee  shall  ere  my  heart  beguile*' 

•       •»*****» 

In  complacence  to  her  husband,  Mrs.  Rowe  had,  after  her 
marriage,  resided  with  him  in  London  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. On  his  decease,  her  love  of  solitude  revived,  and  having 
settled  her  affairs,  she  removed  to  Frome,  in  Somersetshire*, 
the  scene  of  her  youthful  pleasures,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  lay  the  greater  part  of  her  property.  She  left  the  metro- 
polis with  a  determination  to  return  to  it  no  more,  but  to  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  her  life  to  study  and  retirement.  Her 
principles  afterwards,  in  some  few  instances,  induced  her  to 
deviate  from  this  plan.  In  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of 
the  hon.  Mrs.  Thynne,  she  passed  with  her  some  months  in 
London,  after  the  death  of  the  lady  Brooke,  her  daughter.  And, 
on  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Thynne,  she  complied  with  the  request 
of  the  countess  of  Hertford  (afterwards  dutchess  of  Somer- 
set), who  earnestly  requested  her  company  for  some  time  at 

f  Langhorne.   m 
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Marlborough,  to  soften,  by  her  friendship  and  conversation,  her 
affliction  on  the  loss  of  her  excellent  mother.  The  same  lady, 
once  or  twice,  on  other  occasions,  prevailed  on  Mrs.  Rowe,  to 
spend  a  few  months  with  her  at  one  or  other  of  her  country  seats* 
Mrs.  Rowe,  even  at  the  call  of  friendship,  never  quitted  her  re* 
treat  without  regret,  nor  returned  to  it  but  with  satisfaction. 

In  this  seclusion,  she  composed  her  u  Friendship  in  Death? 
in  twenty  letters  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  1728.  Also  her 
"  Letters,  Moral  and  Entertaining,"  in  prose  and  verse,  Part  1* 
1729;  Part  2.  1731;  Part  3.  1733.  These  productions,  which  dis* 
play  great  sensibility  of  heart,  a  lively  imagination,  and  a  vision- 
ary turn  of  mind,  were  translated  into  French,  and  published  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1740,  in  two  vols.  12mo.  All  the  writings  of 
Mr?.  Rowe  breathe  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  of  purity,  and  of  vir- 
tue, animated  by  a  raised  and  enthusiastic  devotion. 

In  the  year  1736,  she  was  prevailed  upon  by  some  friends, 
to  whom  she  had  imparted  her  History  of  Joseph  in  manuscript, 
to  give  it  to  the  public  It  was  with  unfeigned  reluctance  that  she 
yielded  her  assent:  this  piece  had  been  written  in  her  youth,  and 
carried  no  farther  than  the  marriage  of  the  hero:  at  the  request 
of  the  dutchess  of  Somerset,  she  added  to  it  two  books,  including 
Joseph's  discovery  of  himself  to  his  brethren.  This  addition  is 
said  to  have  been  composed  within  three  or  four  days.  This  was 
her  last  work:  it  was  published  but  a  few  weeks  preceding  her 
death. 

Her  constitution  was  uncommonly  good;  she  had  passed  a 
long  series  of  years  in  almost  uninterrupted  health.  Half  a  year 
before  her  decease,  she  was  attacked  with  a  disorder,  attended 
with  threatening  symptoms.  She  complained  during  this  malady, 
that  her  mind  was  less  serene  and  prepared  to  meet  death,  thatt 
she  had  flattered  herself  it  would  have  been:  this  depression, 
probably  the  physical  consequence  of  her  situation,  she  struggled 
against  and  subdued.  She  experienced  in  this  conquest  a  lively 
satisfaction,  and  repeated,  in  a  pious  and  poetical  transport,  Mr* 
Pope's  u  Dying  Christian's  Address  to  his  Soul."  Though  ad* 
Vanced  inj  years,  she  recovered  from  this  indisposition  to  Her 
usual  state  of  health:  her  exact  temperance,  added  to  the  calm- 
ness of  her  mind  and  disposition,  encouraged  her  friends  to  hope 
that  she  might  yet  live  many  years.  On  the  day  previous  to  her 
decease,  she  appeared  in  perfect  health  and  vigour}  and,  after 
Vol.111.  3H  i 
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conversing  with  a  friend  with  unusual  vivacity,  retired  to  her 
chamber  early  in  the  evening*  About  ten  o'clock,  her  servant, 
hearing  a  noise  as  of  something  falling  in  the  apartment  of  her 
mistress,  found,  on  entering  it,  that  she  had  fallen  on  the  floor, 
speechless,  and  apparendy  dying.  A  physician  and  surgeon  were 
immediately  summoned;  but  all  aid  proved  ineffectual;  she  ex- 
pired with  only  one  groan,  before  two  o'clock  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing, Feb.  20,  1736-7,  in  the  63d  year  of  her  age.  Her  disorder 
was  pronounced  to  be  an  apoplexy*  Religious  books  and  pious 
'meditations  were  found  lying  by  her.  Her  life  had  been  tranquil, 
and,  except  in  the  loss  of  her  husband,  unclouded;  and  her  death 
was  happy*  She  had  always  been  apprehensive  of  the  effects 
which  might  be  produced  upon  her  mind  by  the  pain  and  lan- 
gour  of  a  sick  bed,  which  she  thus  fortunately  escaped;  and,  on 
various  occasions,  had  expressed  to  her  friends  her  desire  of  a 
sudden,  death* 

She  was  buried,  according  to  her  request,  under  the  same 
stone  with  her  father,  at  Frome*  Her  death  was  regretted  by 
her  friends,  to  whom  her  virtues,  and  the  gentleness  of  her  man- 
ners, had  endeared  her;  and  lamented  by  the  poor,  to  whom  she 
was  a  kind  benefactress* 

In  her  cabinet  were  found  letters  addressed  to  several  of  her 
friends;  to  the  countess  of  Hertford,  the  earl  of  Orrery,  Mr. 
James  Theobald,  and  Mrs*  Sarah  Rowe*  These  letters,*  which 
breathed  an  affectionate  and  pious  temper,  were  superscribed,  to 
be  delivered  to  the  respective  persons  after  her  decease*  She 
left  also  a  letter  to  Dr.  Watts,  accompanying  her  papers  coa- 
taining  her  Devout  Exercises,  which  were,  by  the  doctor,  after- 
wards published* 

Beside  the  productions  of  Mrs*  Rowe  already  mentioned, 
there  are  two  volumes  of  her  miscellaneous  works,  consisting 
of  poems  and  letters,  to  which  are  added  (by  her  desire)  several 
poems  and  essays  written  by  her  husband*  u  The  softness  of  her 
sex,  and  the  fineness  of  her  genius,"  says  Matthew  Prior,f  <4  con- 
spire to  give  her  a  very  distinguishing  character*" 

She  is  said  (by  the  writers  of  her  Life)  to  have  possessed  a 
command  over  her  passions,  and  a  constant  serenity  and  sweet- 

•  They  are  published  in  her  Life  by  Mr.  Theophilus  Rowe,  and  prefixed 
to  her  works. 

t  In  his  Preface  to  his  Poems. 
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ness  of  temper,  which  neither  age  nor  misfortune  could  sour  or 
ruffle.  It  is  questioned  whether  she  had  ever  been  angry  in  her 
life ;  a  proof  that  the  tender  and  gentle  sensibilities  may  e$ist 
independent  of  the  irascible  passions.  Her  servant,  who  lived 
with  her  near  twenty  years,  gave  a  testimony  to  the  kind  and 
even  tenor  of  her  mistress's  temper.  She  knew  not  indignation, 
except  against  vice,  where  indifference  is  almost  criminal.  To 
firm  principles,  and  an  elevated  mind,  she  added  the  softness 
and  graces  of  her  sex.  She  expressed,  on  all  occasions,  an  aver- 
sion to  satire,  so  rarely  free  from  malice  and  personality:  her 
conversation,  like  her  writings,  was  the  effusion  of  a  benevolent 
and  amiable  mind:  she  fortified  her  resolutions  against  a  severe 
and  acrimonious  spirit,  by  particular  and  solemn  vows.  u  I  can 
appeal  to  you,"  said  she,  in  a  letter  to  an  old  and  intimate  friend, 
"  whether  you  ever  knew  me  make  an  envious  or  an  ill-natured 
reflection  on  any  person  upon  earth?  Indeed,  the  follies  of  man- 
kind would  afford  a  wide  and  various  scene ;  but  charity  would 
draw  a  veil  of  darkness  here,  and  choose  to  be  for  ever  silent, 
rather  than  expatiate  on  the  melancholy  theme."  'Detraction  ap- 
peared to  her  an  inhuman  vice,  for  which  no  wit  could  atone. 
She  loved  to  praise,  and  took  a  pleasure,  on  all  occasions,  in 
doing  justice  to  merit;  she  was  ever  the  advocate  for  the  absent, 
and  extenuated  where  she  could  not  excuse.  If  compelled  to 
reprove,  gentleness  and  delicacy  softened  her  reprehension.  She 
possessed  peculiar  powers  of  conversation,  an  inexhaustible  fancy, 
flowing  language,  the  most  perfect  ingenuousness,  with  unaffec- 
ted sweetness  and  ease.  "  It  was  not  possible  to  be  in  her  com- 
pany," says  her  biographer,  '*  without  becoming  wiser  and  better, 
or  to  quit  it  without  regret."  Accustomed  from  her  youth  to 
admiration  and  distinction,  she  preserved  a  perfect  humility  and 
unaffected  modesty:  she  rarely  mentioned  her  productions  even 
to  her  most  intimate  friends;  neither  was  she,  in  the  least  degree, 
elated  by  their  success,  nor  by  the  compliments  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writers  of  the  age.  "  It  is  but  for  Heaven,"  said  she, 
41  to  give  a  turn  to  one  of  my  nerves,  and  I  should  become  am 
idiot."  She  never  dictated  to  others,  nor  arrogated  to  her  own 
sentiments  any  deference  or  respect:  she  was  amiable,  affable, 
and  accessible,  a  stranger  to  that  insolent  intellectual  fastidious- 
ness affected  by  pedants  and  despised  by  the  truly  enlightened. 
She  had  no  taste  for  what  is  called  pleasure;  she  mixed  in  no 
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parties  of  dissipation,  was  ignorant  of  any  game,  and  avoided 
formal  and  insipid  visitings.  Temperate,  cheerful,  friendly,  and 
affectionate,  she  sought  and  found  her  happiness  in  intellectual 
pursuits,  the  exercise  of  her  affections,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
simple  pleasures.  She  had  a  contempt  for  riches,  was  content 
with  a  moderate  income,  nor  would  avail  herself  of  those  pecu- 
niary advantages  to  which  by  her  labours  she  was  jusdy  entitled. 
She  refused  to  publish  her  works  by  subscription,  nor  would 
,suffer  them  to  be  collected  by  the  bookseller,  who  offered  her 
liberal  terms.  She  let  her  estates  below  their  value:  she  abhor- 
red exaction  and  oppression;  while  to  her  tenants  she  was  an 
indulgent  and  kind  benefactress.  Indifferent  to  fame,  and  fond 
of  solitude,  she  shunned  rather  than  sought  applause.  Her  mo- 
desty followed  her  to  the  tomb,  and  even  appeared  afterwards 
in  the  orders  she  left  respecting  her  interment.  Having  desired 
that  her  funeral  might  be  by  night,  and  attended  only  by  a  small 
number  of  friends,  she  added,  u  Charge  Mr.  Bowden  not  to 
say  one  word  of  me  in  the  sermon.  I  would  lie  in  my  father's 
grave,  and  have  no  stone  nor  inscription  over  my  vile  dust, 
which  I  gladly  leave  to  corruption  and  oblivion,  till  it  rise  to  a 
glorious  immortality." 

As  a  daughter,  as  a  wife,  as  a  friend,  as  a  mistress,  her  con- 
duct was  exemplary:  her  taste  for  letters  led  her  not  to  neglect 
the  duties  and  occupations  of  her  sex.  During  the  lingering  ill- 
ness of  her  husband,  she  attended  him  with  patient  affection  and 
tender  solicitude;  while  she  consecrated  to  his  memory  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life.  "  The  solitude  in  which  I  have  spent  my 
time,"  said  she,  in  one  of  her  posthumous  letters,  w  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Rowe,  has  given  me  leisure  to  make  the  darkness 
of  the  grave,  and  the  solemnity  of  dying,  familiar  to  my  ima- 
gination. Whatever  such  distinguished  sense  and  merit  could 
claim,  I  have  endeavoured  to  pay  to  the  memory  of  my  much- 
loved  husband.  I  reflect  with  pleasure  on  my  conduct  on  this 
occasion;  not  merely  from  a  pnnciple  of  justice  and  gratitude  to 
him,  but  from  a  conscious  sense  of  honour,  and  love  of  a  virtu- 
ous reputation  after  death.  But  if  the  soul,  in  a  separate  state, 
should  be  insensible  to  human  censure  or  applause,  yet  there  is 
a  disinterested  homage  due  to  the  sacred  name  of  virtue."  It  is 
observed  greatly  to  her  honour,  by  her  biographer,  that  no  one 
of  her  domestics  ever  left  her,  except  with  a  view  of  changing 
their  conditibn  by  marriage. 
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Her  charities,  considering  the  mediocrity  of  her  fortune, 
bordered  on  excess:  she  consecrated,  by  a  solemn  vow,  the  half 
of  her  income  to  benevolent  purposes.  To  enable  herself  to  fulfil 
this  engagement,  she  retrenched  all  superfluous  expences,  and 
practised  a  rigid  economy.  The  first  time  she  accepted  any 
acknowledgment  from  her  bookseller  for  her  writings,  she  be- 
stowed the  whole  sum  on  a  distressed  family:  another  time,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  she  sold  a  piece  of  plate  to  relieve  an.  exigency 
for  which  she  was  not  sufficiently  provided.  It  was  her  custom 
on  going  out,  to  furnish  herself  with  pieces  of  money  of  different 
value,  to  relieve  such  objects  of  compassion  as  might  fall  in  her 
way.  Her  munificence  was  not  confined  to  the  place  in  which 
she  lived,  nor  to  any  sect  or  party.  u  I  never,"  said  she,  "  grudge 
any  money,  but  when  it  is  laid  out  upon  myself;  for  I  consider 
how  much  it  would  buy  for  the  poor."  Nor  did  she  confine  her 
charities  to  money;  she  gave  to  the  distressed  her  time,  her 
labour,  her  sympathy,  often  of  infinitely  greater  value.  She 
caused  the  children  of  the  neighbouring  poor  to  be  instructed; 
x'  and  herself  assisted  in  forming  their  minds  and  principles.  Nor 
was  her  beneficence  limited  to  the  lower  ranks.  "  It  was  one  of 
the  greatest  benefits,"  she  was  accustomed  to  say,  u  that  could 
be  done  to  mankind,  to  free  them  from  the  cares  and  anxieties 
that  attend  a  narrow  fortune."  The  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  her 
manner,  on  all  occasions,  doubled  the  bounties  she  conferred. 
The  calm  and  uniform  tenor  of  her  life,  her  active  virtues  and 
happy  constitution,  produced  a  perpetual  sunshine  of  the  mind, 
that  diffused  itself  on  all  around  her. 

The  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  age  were  among 
the  friends  of  Mrs.  Rowe:  by  the  countess  of  Hertford,  who 
composed  an  elegy  on  her  death,  she  was  more  particularly  la- 
mented. A  large  collection  of  poems  to  her  honour,  is  perfixed 
to  her  miscellaneous  works.  Philomela  was  the  poetical  name 
given  to  Mrs.  Rowe,  in  allusion  to  her  maiden  name  of  Singer, 
and  to  the  softness  and  harmony  of  her  verses.  Her  person  is 
thus  described  by  her  biographer,  Mr.  Theophilus  Rowe,  the 
brother  of  her  husband:  "  Her  stature  was  moderate,  her  hair  of 
a  fine  auburn  colour;  her  eyes  darkish  grey,  inclining  to  blue, 
and  full  of  fire.  Her  complexion  was  exquisitely  fair,  and  a  na- 
tural  blush  glowed  in  her  cheeks.  She  spoke  gracefully,  her 
voice  was  sweet  and  harmonious,  suited  to  the  gende  language 
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which  always  flowed  from  her  lips.  But  the  softness  and  bene- 
volence of  her  aspect  were  beyond  all  description:  they  inspired 
irresistible  love,  yet  not  without  some  mixture  of  that  awe  and 
veneration  which  distinguished  sense  and  virtue,  apparent  in  the 

countenance,  are  wont  to  create." 

Memoirs  of  Mrs,  Rowc— Gibbons'*  Memoirs  of  Pious  Women— 
Female  Worthies. 


CLAUDIA  RUFINA. 

The  poet  Martial,  who  extols  this  lady  for  her  virtues,  her 
learning,  and  her  beauty,  was  the  friend  of  her  husband,  Aldus 
Rufus  Pudens,  a  Bononian  philosopher,  and  of  the  Roman  eques- 
trian order.  Claudia  Rufina  was  a  noble  British  lady,  and  the 
author  of  a  book  of  epigrams,  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, and  other  compositions,  both  in  verse  and  prose. 


LADY  RUSSEL. 

Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  sir  Antony  Cooke,  was  born 
in  1529,  and  was  instructed,  with  -her  sisters,  in  every  elegant 
and  liberal  acquirement:  she  even  surpassed  them  in  her  pro- 
gress, and  was  celebrated  by  the  first  scholars  of  the  age.  She 
married  sir  Thomas  Hobby,  and  accompanied  him  into  France, 
where  he  was  sent  by  the  queen  on  an  embassy  to  the  court. 
Sir  Thomas  died  in  Paris,  April  13th,  1566,  leaving  his  widow 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy.  She  accompanied  the  body  of  her  hus- 
band to  his  native  land;  and  having  erected  a  chapel,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  of  the  church  at  Bisham,  in  Berkshire, 
she  deposited  his  remains  with  those  of  his  brother,  sir  Philip 
Hobby,  and  placed  on  the  tomb  inscriptions,  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish verse,  of  her  own  composition.  Sir  Thomas  left  on  his  de- 
cease four  children,  Edward,  Elizabeth,  Anne,  and  Thomas 
posthumous,  who,  it  appears  from  a  letter*'  addressed  by  his* 
mother  to  her  brother-in-law,  lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  gave  her 
great  anxiety  by  his  wild  and  irregular  conduct. 

Some  years  after  the  decease  of  sir  Thomas  Hobby  his  wi-    • 
dow  espoused  lord  John  Russel,  son  and  heir  to  Francis  Russel, 

*  In  the  possession  of  the  hon.  James  West. 
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the  second  earl  of  Bedford  of  that  name.  Lady  Russel  became  a 
widowa second  time,  in  1584:  her  husband  died  before  his  father, 
and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster,  where  a 
monument  is  erected  to  his  memory,  with  inscriptions  by  his  wi- 
dow, in  Latin,  Greek,  and  English*  One  son  was  the  fruit  of  this 
marriage  who  died  young  in  1580,  and  two  daughters,  Anne  and 
Elizabeth.  The  latter  survived  her  father  but  a  short  time. 
It  is  this  lady  of  whom  it  is  reported,  that  she  died  in  conse- 
quence of  wounding  the  fore-finger  of  her  left  hand  by  a  needle; 
a  tale  or  legend  which  the  attitude  of  Aher  figure,  placed  on  the 
monument,  within  the  same  grate  with  that  of  her  father,  is 
thought  to  intimate.  Her  statue  of  alabaster  is  placed  on  a  pe- 
destal of  black  and  white  marble,  in  imitation  of  a  Roman  altar: 
it  appears  seated  in  a  wrought  osier*  chair,  in  a  melancholy  posi- 
tion, the  head  inclined  towards  the  right  hand,  with  the  fore-finger 
of  the  left  extending  downwards,  pointing  to  a  death's  head  under 
its  feet.  Admitting  the  story  of  her  death  to  have  been  well 
founded,  it  is  probable  that  some  nerve  or  tendon  might  be 
wounded  by  the  accident,  or  that  from  the  state  of  her  blood,  or 
habit,  a  gangrene  might  have  ensued.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
tale  wears  the  appearance  of  fiction.  The  attitude  of  the  statue 
is  capable  of  a  moral  and  religious  interpretation,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  in  proof  of  this  popular  tradition.  The  monument  was 
erected  to  her  memory  by  Anne,  her  only  surviving  sister. 

Lady  Russel  translated  from  the  French  a  religious  tract, 
originally  written  in  German,  entitled,  "  A  way  of  Reconciliation 
of  a  good  and  learned  Man,  touching  die  true  Nature  and  Sub- 
stance of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,"  printed 
1605,  and  dedicated  to  her  only  daughter,  Anne  Herbert,  wife  to 
lord  H.  Herbert.  This  dedication  breathes  the  tenderest  affec- 
tion for  her  daughter,  to  whom  the  work  is  presented  as  a  new- 
year's-gift. 

The  time  of  her  death  is  uncertain;  but  it  appears  that  she 
was  living,  though  very  infirm,  in  August,  1596;  and  in  the  en- 
suing year,  she  complains,  in  a  letter  to  her  nephew  Cecil,  of  de- 
clining health,  and  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  The  letter  thus 
concludes:  u  Your  lordships  owld  awnt  of  compleat  68  years, 
that  prays  for  your  long  lyfe,  Elizabeth  Russel,  Dowager."  She 
was  probably  buried  with  her  first  husband  at  Bisham,  in  Berks,  in 
the  chapel  founded  by  herself  in  which  a  magnificent  monument 
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is  erected  against  the  south  wall,  and  in  the. middle  a  large 
arch,  raised  on  four  pillars,  under  which  is  placed  her  statue, 
kneeling,  and  having  on  its  head  the  coronet  of  viscountess. 
The  figure  of  an  infant  lies  on  the  cushion  on  which  she  rests, 
and  behind  her  kneel  three  daughters.  Westward,  without  the 
arch,  are  the  statues  of  two  men  in  armour,  and  eastward,  die 
statue  of  a  lady-  in  a  robe  lined  with  ermine,  a  coronet  on  her 
head*  On  a  black  marble  tablet,  at  the  foot  of  the  monument,  is 
a  Greek  inscription,  and  on  another  tablet  is  an  inscription  in 
Latin.  Lady  Russel  lived  to  write  the  epitaphs,  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English  languages,  for  both  her  husbands,  for  her 
son,  her  daughter,  her  brother,  sister,  and  friend,  Mr.  Noke,  of 
Shottesbrooke. 

Ballard's  British  Ladies— Biographium  Focmineura 
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Rachel,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wriothesley,  earl  of  South- 
ampton, was  born  in  1636.  Her  mother,  first  wife  to  the  earl, 
was  the  daughter  of  Henry  de  Massey,  baron  of  Rovigny.  The 
earl  of  Southampton,  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  independ- 
ent spirit,  was  an  enemy  to  the  arbitrary  measures  pursued  by 
the  crown,  during  the  administration  of  the  earl  of  Strafford.  In 
the  subsequent  prosecution  of  that  nobleman,  he  opposed  himself 
with  equal  firmness  to  the  parliament,  which  had,  he  believed, 
exceeded  the  limits  of  justice  and  the  constitution.  He  became 
eminently  serviceable  to  the  king  on  this  occasion,  whose  cause 
he  adopted  against  the  popular  proceedings*  He  is  styled  by  Bur- 
net, u  A  fast  friend  to  the  public,  the  wise  and  virtuous  earl  of 
Southampton,  who  deserved  from  the  king  every  thing  which  he 
could  bestow."  At  the  Restoration  he  was  made  lord  high-trea- 
surer, an  office  which  he  filled  with  ability  and  integrity.  He 
died  May  16th,  1667,  leaving  by  his  first  wife  two  daughters; 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Edward  Noel,  baron  Wriothesley,  of  Titch- 
field,  flee.  &c.  and  Rachel,  wife  to  Francis  lord  Vaughan,  eldest 
son  of  the  earl  of  Rocraw,  earl  of  Carberry.  After  the  death  of 
lord  Vaughan,  his  widow,  in  1669,  espoused  William  lord  Rus- 
sel, son  of  William  earl  of  Bedford :  one  son  and  two  daughters 
were  the  fruit  of  this  union. 

In  the  struggle  against  the  encroachments  of  the  crown  under 
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Charles  II.,  during  a  fit  of  sickness  which  seised  the  king  at 
Windsor,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  lord  Russel,  and  lord  Grey, 
instigated  by  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  agreed,  should  the  disorder 
of  Charles  prove  mortal,  to  oppose  in  arms  the  succession  of  the 
duke  of  York.  The  king  recovered;  but  their  projects  were  not 
laid  aside.  The  imprisonment  of  Shaftesbury  gave  a  check  to 
these  machinations,  which  new  encroachments  on  the  liberties  of 
the  people  had  revived.  The  train  was  lai4  and  reacjy  to  take  fire, 
when  Monmouth  was  induced  by  lord  Russel  to  delay  the  enter- 
prise. At  length  the  conspirators  were,  by  their  common  views  and 
common  apprehensions,  induced  to  form  a  regular  plan  of  insur- 
rection. A  council  of  six  was  formed,  consisting  of  Monmouth, 
Russel,  Essex,  Howard,  Algerpon  Sidney,  and  John  Hambden, 
grandson  to  the  celebrated  patriotic  Hambden.  These  men,  though 
united  in  a  common  cause,  were  instigated  by  motives  widely 
different  Sidney  desired  a  commonwealth;  Essex  j?.s  animated 
by  die  same  principle;  Monmouth  aspired  to  the  crown;  while 
Russel  and  Hambden,  attached  to  the  ancient  constitution,  pro- 
posed only  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
duke  from  the  succession.  Howard,  an  unprincipled  man,  had 
his  own  interest  only  in  contemplation. 

An  inferior  order  of  malecoqtents  were  also  in  the  habit  pf 
meeting,  who  indulged  themselves,  wholly  unknown  to  the  coun- 
cil of  six,  in  planning  criminal  and  desperate  measures*  In  this 
cabal  the  assassination  of  the  king  and  of  the  duke  was  freely 
discussed,  and  even  a  project  proposed  for  the  purpose.  But  the 
plan,  however  plausible,  was  loose  and  wild;  neither  were  there 
persons,  arms,  nor  horses,  provided  for  its  execution.  Among 
those  who  composed  this  faction,  Keiling,  a  man  who  for  some 
bold  measures  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  a  prosecution, 
determined  to  purchase  his  safety  by  revealing  the  conspiracy. 
The  council  of  six,  though  guiltless  of  the  assassination  plot,  be* 
came  involved  in  this  discovery.  Monmouth  absconded;  Russel 
was  sent  to  the  Tower;  Howard  $aved  himself  by  basely  im- 
peaching his  colleagues;  while  Essex,  Sidney,  and  Hambden, 
were  apprehended  upon  his  evidence.  The  English  laws  of  trea- 
son, under  the  act  of  Edward  III.,  were  mild  and  equitable :  they 
required  proof  of  having  compassed  or  intended  the  king's  death, 
or  of  having  actually  levied  war  against  him;  greater  latitude  had 
been  afterwards  introduced  ijfoth  in  the  proof  and  definition  of 
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the  crime.  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  a  law  had  pas- 
sed, by  which  the  consulting  or  intending  a  rebellion  was  declar- 
ed treason;  but  which  required  that  the  prosecution  should  take 
plage  within  six  months  after  the  commission  of  the  crime.  Under 
this  statute  the  offence  of  Russel  felL  The  facts,  however,  sworn 
against  him,  were  beyond  the  limit  of  the  time  required  by  law: 
to  make,  therefore,  the  indictment  more  extensive,  the  intention 
of  murdering  the  king  was  comprehended  in  it,  by  a  refinement 
in  law* 

Russel,  perceiving  this  irregularity,  desired  to  have  the  point 
argued  by  counsel;  but  this  privilege  was  refused  to  him,  ex- 
cepting on  condition  of  his  previously  confessing  the  facts  laid 
to  his  charge*  The  confounding  the  two  species  of  treason,  a 
practice  supported  by  precedents,  was  not  the  only  hardship  of 
which  Russel  had  to  complain*  Too  candid  to  deny  his  share  in 
the  conspinyy  for  an  insurrection,  he  contented  himself  with  pro- 
testing, truly,  that  he  had  never  formed  any  design  against  the 
life  of  the  king*  A  defence  so  feeble  availed  him  little:  his  jury, 
sealous  royalists  though  men  of  fair  character,  after  a  short  dtv 
liberation,  brought  him  in  guilty. 

The  day  previous  to  his  trial  he  had  asked  leave  of  die  court 
that  notes  of  the  evidence  might  be  taken  for  his  use.  By  the 
attorney-general  he  was  informed  in  reply,  that  he  might  if  he 
pleased  use  one  of  his  servants  for  the  purpose.  '  I  ask  no  as- 
sistance,' answered  the  prisoner,  4  but  that  of  the  lady  who  sits 
by  me*'  At  these  words  the  spectators,  turning  their  eyes  on 
the  daughter  of  the  virtuous  Southampton,  who  rose  to  assist 
her  husband  in  his  distress,  melted  into  tears*  The  old  earl  of 
Bedford,  the  father  of  lord  Russel,  offered  to  the  dutchess  of 
Portsmouth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  procure  her  interest 
with  the  king  for  the  pardon  of  his  son.  But  every  application 
proved  vain*  The  independent  spirit,  the  patriotism,  the  popularity, 
the  courage,  the  talents,  and  the  virtues,  of  the  prisoner;  were 
his  most  dangerous  offences,  and  became  so  many  arguments 
against  his  escape*  Charles  could  be  prevailed  on  only  to  remit 
the  more  ignominious  part  of  the  sentence  which  the  law  requires 
to  be  pronounced  against  traitors* 

Lady  Russel  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  and  plead- 
ed with  tears  the  merits  and  loyalty  of  her  father,  as  an  atone- 
ment for  those  offences  into  which  her  husband  had  been  drawn, 
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by  honest  though  erroneous  principles*  Charles  beheld  unmoved 
the  daughter  of  his  best  friend  weeping  at  his  feet:  he  even  re- 
jected her  petition  for  a  respite  of  a  few  weeks.  ( Shall  I  grant 
that  man,'  said  he,  4  six  weeks,  who,'  had  it  been  in  his  power, 
would  not  have  granted  me  six  hours?'  These  tears  and  these 
supplications  were  the  last  instance  of  feminine  sorrow  which 
,  lady  Russel  betrayed  on  so  trying  an  occasion.  On  finding  every 
effort  fruidess  for  saving  the  life  of  her  husband,  she  collected 
her  courage,  and  fortified  her  mind  for  the  fatal  stroke,  con* 
firming  by  her  example  the  resolution  of  her  lord. 

No  one  doubted  the  innocence  of  Ruesel  respecting  the 
charge  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  the  king,  which  he  so* 
lemnly  denied  with  his  dying  breath.  The  witnesses  who  depo* 
sed  against  htm,  made  no  mention  of  any  such  design:  his  prin- 
cipal  guilt  had  been  his  opposition  in  parliament  to  what  he 
deemed  unconstitutional  measures,  with  his  efforts  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  throne.  His  friends  essayed 
every  means  that  money  and  interest  could  afford  to  preserve 
his  invaluable  life.  They  engaged  that  he  should  promise  cm 
his  liberation  to  exile  himself  from  his  native  land.  Lord  Caven- 
dish offered  to  facilitate  his  escape  by  changing  habits  with  him, 
and  remaining  as  his  substitute.  But  Russel  refused  to  save  his 
life  by  an  expedient  that  might  subject  his  friend  to  hazard. 
The  duke  of  Monmouth  sent  to  him  a  message,  that,  if  he 
thought  it  would  avail  any  thing  towards  his  safety,  he  would 
deliver  up  himself,  and  share  the  fate  of  his  friend.  To  his  pro- 
position Russel  only  replied, '  that  it  would  be  of  no  advantage 
to^him  to  have  his  friends  die  with  him!'  It  was  proposed  by 
Cavendish  that  a  party  of  horse  should  attack  the  guards,  and 
deliver  him  forcibly,  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold;  an  .attempt  which 
there  was  great  reason  to  suppose  the  people  would  facilitate. 
But  lord  Russel,  firmly  opposing  any  measures  which  might  ex* 
pose  his  friends  to  danger,  patiently  submitted  to  his  fate. 

In  the  journal  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  he  affirms,  that  the 
king  had  told  him  he  was  inclined  to  save  the  life  of  Russel, 
but  found  it  impossible  without  breaking  with  the  duke  of  York, 
who,  in  the  meanness  of  his  vengeance,  was  desirous  that  the 
illustrious  victim  should  suffer  in  the  square  before  York-house; 
an  insult  to  which  the  king  would  not  be  persuaded  to  submit. 

An  order  being  signed  fipr  his  execution,  a  respite  of  only 
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two  days  was  refused  to  his  friends.  Bishops  Burnet  and  Tili 
lotson,  with  a  view  of  serving  him,  tried  to  prevail  on  him  to 
tonfess  resistance  to  be  unlawful.  *  He  could  not  tell  a  lie,5  was 
the  magnanimous  reply  of  Russel.  Tillotson  observed,  that  he 
did  not  think  resistance  authorised  by  remote  fears  and  conse- 
quences, or  illegal  practices.  On  this  hypothesis,  Russel  declared 
he  saw  no  difference  between  a  lawful  and  a  Turkish  govern* 
talent,  and  that,  in  case  of  a  total  subversion,  resistance  would  be 
too  late;  In  anfewer  to  sotne  clergyman,  who  flattered  him  with 
the  hope  of  life  on  condition  of  his  acknowledging,  that  sub- 
jects had  in  no  case  a  right  to  resist  the  throne,  *  1  can^  said 
he, (  have  no  conception  of  a  limited  monarchy,  which  has  not 
a  right  to  defend  its  own  limitations;  neither  will  my  conscience 
permit  me  to  say  Otherwise  to  the  king;'  This  firmness  in  refus- 
ing to  purchase  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  principles,  affords  the 
best  testimony  to  his  integrity  and  virtue. 

As  his  fate  drew  near,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  he 
had  choseii  death  rather  than  flight,  since  he  felt  that,  separated 
from  his  family  and  friends,  whose  affection  and  society  consti- 
tuted all  his  happiness,  life  would  have  been  to  him  insupporta- 
ble. To  another  project  suggested  by  the  gallant  Cavendish,  he 
Implied  Smiling,  that  he  thanked  him  very  kindly,  but  would  not 
escape ;  adding,  he  could  never  yet  limit  his  bounty  to  his  con- 
dition, and  that  the  only  pleasure  he  had  felt  in  the  anticipation  of 
a  large  estate,  to  which  he  was  heir  by  descent,  was  in  the  hope 
of  an  extension  in  the  means  of  doing  good.  He  thanked  God; 
who  knew  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  that  he  had  in -all  things 
fccted  in  conformity  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience;  that  he 
could  never  enter  into  what  he  thought  wrong,  nor  could  on  any 
becasion  tell  an  tnltruth. 

Tillotson  informed  the. king  that  RUsftel  had  declared  to  himj 
thdt  he  had  associated  with  tho4e  unhappy  men,  only  to  preserve 
the  duke  of  Mohmouth  from  being  ensnared  by  them  into  any 
rash  undertaking;  Being  then  questioned  Why  he  had  not  in  that 
case  discovered  their  designs  to  the  king;  he  answered,  he  could 
not  betray  his  friends,  horturn  informer  while  he  saw  no  danger* 
yet,  had  things  come  to  a  crisis,  he  would  have  contrived  a 
method  of  giving  the  king  warning;  and  had  violence  been  at- 
temped,  would  have  been  the  first  to  oppose  it  with  his  sword; 

On  the  Tuesday  before  his  execution,  after  dinner*  when 
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lady  Russcl  had  left  him,  he  spoke  with  pleasure  of  the  mag. 
nanimity  she  displayed;  and  observed,  ( that  a  separation  from 
her  was  the  severest  part  of  what  he  had  to  undergo,  since  he 
dreaded  lest  she  should  sink  under  her  grief.'  *  At  present,'  he  ad- 
ded, '  she  was  hi  some  .degree  supported  by  her  exertions  to 
save  him,  by  which  her  mind  was  occupied;  but  when  her  hoped 
were  over,  he  feared  the  quickness  of  her  spirits,  and  the  poig- 
nancy of  her  feelings.'  On  the  Thursday,  while  she  was  labour- 
ing to  gun  a  respite  till  the  Monday,  he  expressed  a  wish  that 
she  would  abandon  a  cause  so  hopeless:  yet  the  consideration, 
that  her  sorrow  might  be  mitigated  by  the  recollection  that  she 
had  spared  no  possible  means  for  his  safety,  prevented  him  from 
opposing  her  designs. 

His  courage  nevefr  appeared  to  faulter  but  when  he  spoke  of 
ha  wife;  his  eyes  would,  on  such  occasions,  fill  with  tears,  white 
he  appeared  eager  to  fly  from  the  subject.  On  the  Friday  night 
as  she  left  him,  he  embraced  her  repeatedly,  while  she  restrained 
her  grief  lest  it  should  too  sensibly  affect  him.  The  evening  be* 
fere  his  death,  his  children  were  brought  to  him:  he  parted 
with  them  and  his  friends  with  courage  and  constancy.  Sortie 
of  his  expressions  denoted  not  only  composure  but  pleasantry* 
Being  seised  with  a  bleeding  at  his  nose; '  I  shall  not  now,'  said 
he  to  Dr.  Burnet,  who  attended  him,  ( let  blood  to  divert  this 
distemper,  that  will  be  done  to-morrow.'  A  short  time  before 
he  was  conducted  by  the  sherifls  to  the  scaffold,  he  wound  tip 
his  watch,  observing-,  '  he  had  now  done  with  time,  and  hence- 
forth must  think  only  on  eternity.' 

When  parting  from  lady  Russel,  who  commanded  herself 
with  heroic  fortitude,  they  mutually  preserved  a  solemn  and  af- 
fecting silence.  He  declared  when  she  had  left  him,  *  that  the 
bitterness  of  death  was  past.'  He  praised  her  character  and  con- 
duct, while  he  spoke  of  his  affection  for  her  with  eloquence  and 
fervor.  He  protested  that  she  had  ever  been  to  him  a  blessing; 
and  observed  how  wretched  it  would  have  made  him,  had  she 
not  joined  to  tenderness  and  sensibility  a  spirit  too  magnani- 
mous to  desire  him  to  be  guilty  of  baseness,  even  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life.  He  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Providence, 
that  had  given  him  a  wife,  who,  to  birth,  fortune,  talents,  and 
virtue,  united  sensibility  of  heart,  and  whose  conduct,  in  the 
extreme  crisis  of  his  fate,  had  even  surpassed  all  her  other  vir- 
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tues.  He  spoke  of  the  joy  which  he  felt,  that  his  family  would 
lot e  nothing  by  his  death,  since  he  left  his  children  in  the  hands 
of  so  admirable  a  mother,  who  for  their  sakes  had  promised  to 
preserve  herself. 

The  scaffold  for  his  execution  was  erected  in  Lincolns-inn* 
fields*  that  the  triumph  of  the  court  might  be  manifest,  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  illustrious  sufferer  to  the  populace*  As  he  pas* 
sed  through  the  city,  bishops  Burnet  and  Tillotson  accompanied 
him  in  the  coach.  The  people,  who  fancied  they  beheld  virtue 
and  freedom  suffer  with  him,  melted  into  tears  at  the  spectacle. 
As,  on  passing  it,  he  looked  towards  Southampton-house,  a  tear 
started  to  his  eye,  which  he  instandy  wiped  away.  He  observed, 
4  that  a  cloud  was  hanging  over  the  nation,  to  which  his  death 
would  prove  more  serviceable  than  his  life.'  The  moment  before 
his  execution,  he  affirmed,  on  the  faith  of  a  dying  man,  that  he 
knew  of  no  plot  against  the  king's  person  or  government;  but, 
having  submitted  himself  to  the  decision  of  die  laws,  he  was  de- 
termined to  abide  die  penalty. 

The  populace  beheld  with  unfeigned  grief  the  fate  of  their 
beloved  leader,  once  the  object  of  all  their  confidence:  as  he  had 
been  the  most  popular  among  his  own  party,  so  was  he  the  least 
obnoxious  to  the  opposite  faction:  every  heart  sensible  to  gene- 
rosity  or  humanity  united  in  tender  commiseration  on  this  affect- 
ing catastrophe.  Without  the  least  change  of  countenance,  he 
laid  his  head  on  the  Mock:  at  two  strokes  it  was  separated  by 
the  executioner  from  his  body.  This  tragedy  took  place  July 
21,  1683.  A  paper,  expressive  of  his  innocence,  was  delivered 
by  him  to  the  sheriffs,  which  gave  great  offence  at  court.  Bur 
net  was  questioned  on  the  subject,  but  the  widow  of  lord  Rua- 
sel,  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  justified  and  exculpated  her  husband. 
Of  lord  Russel,  it  was  said  by  Calamy,  "  that  an  age  would  not 
repair  to  the  nation  his  loss,  and  that  his  name  ought  never  to 
be  mentioned  by  Englishmen  without  respect." 

Lady  Russel  sustained  the  loss  of  this  worthy  and  beloved 
husband  with  the  same  heroism  which  she  had  displayed  during 
his  trial  and  imprisonment.  When,  in  open  court,  attending  by 
his  side,  observing  and  taking  notes  of  all  that  passed  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  when,  a  weeping  suppliant  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  she 
pleaded  for  a  life  so  precious  to  her,  in  the  name,  and  for  the 
services,  of  a  deceased  father ;  when,  in  meek  and  solemn  silence, 
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without  suffering  a  tear  to  escape  her,  she  parted  for  ever  with 
a  husband  so  deservedly  beloved ;  she  appears  equally  an  object 
of  sympathy,  admiration,  and  reverence. 

After  this  melancholy  and  cruel  event,  the  widow  of  the 
respectable  and  patriotic  Russel  proved  the  faithful  guardian  of 
his  honour  and  his  fame ;  the  wise  and  active  mother  to  his  chil- 
dren; and  the  friend  and  patroness  of  his  friends.  She  survived 
more  than  forty  years,  and  died  September  29th,  1733,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-seven. 

The  letters  of  lady  Russel,  written  after  the  decease  of  her 
husband,  afford  an  affecting  picture  of  the  conjugal  affection  and 
fidelity  of  the  writer,  whom  new  trials  yet  awaited.  Wriothesley 
duke  of  Bedford,  her  only  son,  died  of  the  small-pox,  May  1711, 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age.  To  this  affliction  succeeded 
the  death  of  her  daughter,  the  dutchess  of  Rutland,  who  died  in 
childbed.  Lady  Russel  gave  on  this  occasion  a  new  instance  of 
her  fortitude  and  self  command.  Her  daughter,  the  dutchess  of 
Devonshire,  was  also  in  childbed  at  the  time  of  her  sister's  de» 
cease.  The  mother,  after  beholding  one  daughter  in  her  coffin, 
k  repaired  to  the  chamber  of  the  other,  \yith  a  composed  and  tran* 
quil  countenance.  The  dutchess  of  Devonshire  earnesdy  inquir- 
ing after  the  welfare  of  her  sister,  lady  Russel  evasively  replied, 
without  betraying  any  emotion, ( I  have  seen  your  sister  out  of 
bed  to-day.9 

To  this  instance  of  her  fortitude  an  anecdote  may  be  added* 
in  testimony  of  her  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  displayed  on 
a  lesser  and  unpremeditated  occasion. 

44  The  following  relation,"  says  Mr.  Selwood,*  *4 1  had  from 
lady  Russel,  in  Southampton-row,  Bedford-house,  where  the 
accident  happened.  Her  ladyship's  own  words,  to  the  best  of 
my  remembrance,  were  these: '  As  I  was  reading  in  my  closet, 
the  door  being  bolted,  on  a  sudden  the  candle  and  candlestick 
jumped  off  the  table,  an  hissing  fire  ran  on  the  floor,  and,  after  a 
short  time,  left  some  paper  in  a  flame,  which  with  my  foot  I  put 
into  the  chimney  to  prevent  mischief.  I  then  sat  down  in  the 
dark  to  consider  whence  this  event  should  come.  I  knew  my 
doors  and  windows  were  fast,  and  that  there  was  no  way  open 

f  Mr.  Thomas  Selwood  lived  in  the  family  of  lady  Russel,  copied  her  let- 
ters from  the  originals,  which,  having  published  with  permission,  he  dedicat- 
ed to  the  duke  of  Bedford. 
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into  die  closet  but  by  the  chimney;  but  that  something  should 
come  down  there,  and  strike  my  candle  off  die  table  in  that 
strange  manner,  I  believed  impossible.  After  I  had  wearied  my* 
self  with  thinking  to  no  purpose,  I  rang  my  bell.  The  servant 
in  waiting,  when  I  told  him  what  had  happened,  begged  pardon 
lor  having  by  mistake  given  me  a  mould  candle,  with  a  gunpow- 
der squib  in  it,  which  was  intended  to  make  sport  among  the 
fellow-servants  on  a  rejoicing  day.*  Her  ladyship  bid  the  servant 
not  to  be  troubled  at  the  matter,  for  she  had  no  other  concern 
about  it  than  that  of  not  finding  out  the  cause.' - 

It  is  observable  in  the  letters  of  lady  Russel,  that  no  expres- 
sion of  resentment,  or  traces  of  a  vindictive  spirit,  mingle  at  any 
time  with  the  sentiment  of  grief,  by  which  they  are  uniformly 
pervaded,  for  the  fate  of  her  husband.  When  James  II.  who  had 
been  principally  aiding  to  that  fate,  became  a  wanderer  in  a  fo- 
reign land,  driven  from  his  throne  and  country ,5there  appears  no 
triumph  in  the  expressions  of  this  lady,  nor  even  an  intimation, 
that  retributive  justice  had  overtaken  him.  She  also  passes  over 
in  silence  the  tragical  end  of  the  barbarous  and  infamous  Jefferies, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  against  lord  Russel  on  his  trial. 

It  appears  from  several  of  her  letters,  that  lady  Russel  ex* 
perienced  uneasiness,  some  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
from  dimness  and  weakness  in  her  sight.  From  this  complaint 
she  was  relieved  by  an  operation,  in  June,  1694.  Archbishop 
TiilotsQn,  writing  to  Dr.  Burnet  bishop  of  Salisbury  on  the  28th 
of  June,  informs  him,  "  that  the  eyes  of  lady  Russel  had  been 
couched,  the  preceding  morning,  with  good  success."  From  this 
time  till  her  death  she  enjoyed  her  sight  without  impediment, 
and  was  accustomed,  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life,  to  write 
without  spectacles*  The  apprehension  of  the  loss  of  sight,  that 
invaluable  blessing,  was  sustained  by  lady  Russel  with  her  won- 
ted courage  and  resignation.  The  first  persons  of  the  age,  both 
in  rank  and  literature,  did  honour  to  themselves  by  their  respect 
?nd  friendship  towards  this  illustrious  and  heroic  woman. 

Letters  of  Rachel,  Lady  Russel,  from  the  MS.  in  the  Library  at 
Woburn  Abbey— Hume's  History  of  England— Memoirs  of  Pi- 
ous Women. 
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Among  writers  celebrated  for  their  learning  and  genius,  at 
.the  revival  of  letters  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Francis  Pe- 
trarch, a  Florentine  poet,  whose  ancestors  were  intrusted  with 
offices  of  honour  in  the  state,  holds  a  high  and  distinguished 
rank.  Petrarco,  his  father  having  become  the  victim  of  fac- 
tion, was,  together  with  Dante,*  banished  from  the  republic, 
and  condemned  to  pay  a  considerable  fine*  After  many  suf- 
ferings and  struggles  to  regain  his  patrimony,  tired  of  success- 
less efforts,  he  at  length  determined  to  repair  to  Avignon,  a 
city  of  France,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  situated  between 
Lyons  and  Marseilles,  to  which  a  Gascon  pope  had  removed 
the  Roman  see* 

The  young  Petrarch  was  by  his  father  destined  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  to  which  he  flattered  himself,  from  the  ta- 
lents he  had  observed  in  his  son,  that  he  would  prove  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament.  This  plan,  however,  but  little  accorded 
with  the  lively  sensibility  and  genius  of  the  youth,  which  irresis- 
tibly impelled  him  to  more  congenial  pursuits.  His  subsequent 
progress  in  letters  and  reputation,  belongs  not  to  the  present 
memoir  to  narrate. 

Nature  had  been  to  Petrarch  lavish  of  Tier  bounties.  To 
superior  endowments,  a  lively  imagination,  and  a  susceptible 
heart,  he  added  a  fine  person  and  a  prepossessing  countenance* 
The  fervor  of  his  passions,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  youth, 
had,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  his  life,  and  in  a  voluptuous  and 
dissolute  court,  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  transient  irregu- 
larities, which  his  principles  condemned,  and  which  his  taste 
abhorred.  u  I  can  aver,"  says  he,  "  that  from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul,  I  detest  such  scenes."  u  If  I  sometimes  acted  with  free- 
dom, it  was  because  love  had  not  yet  become  an  inhabitant  of 
my  breast." 

After  his  return  from  Bologna,  whither  he  had  been  sent 
by  his  father  to  prosecute  his  studies,  he  passed  a  whole  year, 
with  gaiety  and  indifference,  among  the  beauties  of  Avignon, 
who  contended  for  the  conquest  of  his  heart.  The  muse  was 
the  only  mistress  whose  favours  he  courted.  "  I  was  as  free 

f  Dante,  in  his  works,  bitterly  resents  this  treatment 
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and  as  wild,"  says  he,  "  as  the  untamed  stag."  But  the  moment 
when  his  liberty  was  to  be  forfeited  approached*  "  Love/' 
says  he,  "  observing  that  his  former  arrows  had  but  glanced 
over  my  heart,  called  to  his  aid  a  lady  against  whose  power 
neither  wit,  beauty,  nor  strength,  were  of  any  avail.9' 

On  Sunday  in  the  holy  week,  at  six  in  the  morning,  the 
time  of  Matins,  Petrarch  beheld,  at  the  church  of  the  raonas- 
tero  of  St.  Claire,  a  young  lady  whose  charms  absorbed  and 
captivated  his  attention.  "  She  was  dressed  in  green,  and  her 
robe  was  embroidered  with  violets.  Her  face,  her  air,  her  gait, 
were  somewhat  more  than  mortal.  Her  person  was  delicate, 
Her  eyes  tender  and  sparkling,  and  her  eyebrows  blacK  as  ebo- 
ny. Golden  locks  waved  over  her  shoulders,  which  were 
whiter  than  snow:  her  ringlets  were  interwoven  by  the  fingers 
of  love.  Her  neck  was  finely  formed,  and  her  complexion, 
which  art  would  vainly  attempt  to  imitate,  animated  by  the 
tints  of  nature.  When  she  opened  her  mouth,  you  perceived 
thfc  beauty  of  pearls  and  the  sweets  of  roses.  She  was  full  of 
graces.  Nothing  was  so  soft  as  her  looks,  so  modest  as  her 
carriage,  so  touching  as'  the  sound  of  her  voice.  An  air  of 
gaiety  and  tenderness  breathed  around  her,  but  so  pure  and 
happily  tempered,  as  to  inspire  every  beholder  with  the  senti- 
ments of  virtue :  for  she  was  chaste  as  the  spangled  dew-drop 
of  the  morn.  Such  was  the  amiable  Laura!'9 

This  lady,  to  whom  the  genius  of  Petrarch  has  given  ce- 
lebrity, appears,  from  a  comparative  view  of  the  few  particu- 
lars}: which  are  to  be  found  respecting  her  private  life,  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  Andibert  de  Noves,  a  chevalier,  and  his 
wife  Ermessenda.  Her  family  held  the  first  rank  at  Noves,  a 
town  of  Provence,  two  leagues  from  Avignon.  Laura  posses* 
sed  a  house  in  that  city,  where  she  passed. a  part  of  the  year. 
Her  father  had  left  to  her  a  handsome  dowry,  to  be  given  to  her 
on  her  marriage,  which  took  place  when  she  was  very  young 
(through  the  authority  and  influence  of  her  mother),  with 
Hugues  de  Sade,  whose  family  was  originally  of  Avignon, 
where  they  held  the  first  offices.  It  was  not  till  after  her  mar- 
riage that  Petrarch  beheld  her,  at  the  church  of  the  monastery 
at  St.  Claire ;  hence  his  frequent  remorses,  and  the  severity  of 
Laura's  behaviour.  An  old  picture  of  Laura  was,  in  1642, 

|  From  the  archives  of  the  house  of  Satle,  and  from  the  writings  of  Pe- 
trarch. 
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brought  to  cardinal  Barberini :  this  portrait  had  been  long  pre- 
served in  the  house  of  Sade  at  Avignon;  and  Richard  de 
Sade,  then  bishop  of  Cavoillon,  proved  that  this  Laura,  of  the 
house  of  .Sade,  was  really  the  Laura  of  Petrarch,  and  that  those 
■who  had  consideredlier  as  the  mistress  of  Petrarch  at  Vaucluse, 
or  as  an  allegorical  person,  were  romancers,  ill-informed  of 
real  circumstances  or  facts. 

In  the  Sonnets  of  Petrarch  there  is  a  perpetual  allusion  to 
the  laurel}  and  Daphne,  with  which  he  took  a  pleasure  in  as- 
sociating the  object  of  his  affection.  u  I  run  every  where  after. 
Lauia,"  says  he,  "  but  she  flees  from  me,  as  Daphne  fled  from 
Apollo." 

On  the  system  of  Pythagoras,  he  supposed,  with  a  poetical 
license,  that  the  soul  of  Daphne,  after  a  long  succession  of 
transmigrations,  had  passed  into  the  body  of  Laura.  Under 
this  illusion  he  beheld  not  the  laurel  without  transports,  and 
planted  it  in  every  place.  He  frequently  seated  himself  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  those  trees,  on  the  side  of  a  river,  where  Laura 
was  accustomed  to  pass ;  while,  in  her  absence,  every  thing  in 
this  delightful  spot,  which  was  her  favourite  walk,  presented 
to  him  her  image,  and  re-kindled  his  poetical  raptures.  u  On 
this  bank,"  says  he,  "  and  under  the  shelter  of  this  charming 
tree,  I  sing  with  transports  the  praises  of  Laura.  The  gentle 
murmurs  of  the  stream  accompanying  my  tender  sighs;  the 
refreshing  shade  tempers  the  ardour  of  my  passion :  these  only 
are  the  objects  which  have  power  to  relieve  my  soul." 

While  Petrarch  concealed  in  his  bosom  the  passion  with 
which  Laura  had  inspired  him,  he  owns  that  she  behaved  to 
him  with  kindness;  but,  when  she  discovered  the  state  of  his 
mind,  she  treated  him  with  great  severity.  Awed  by  the  chas- 
tity of  her  conduct  and  manners,  Petrarch  had  not  dared  to 
speak  of  his  feelings ;  but  Laura,  on  perceiving  that  he  follow- 
ed her  every  where,  and  directed  towards  her  his  ardent 
glances,  solicitously  avoided  him,  and,  if  by  accident  he  ap? 
proachedher  in  public,  immediately  left  the  place;  she  hastily 
covered  herself  with  her  veil  whenever  she  saw  him,  to  defend 
herself  from  his  tender  glances.  Petrarch  perpetually  com- 
plains of  this  cruel  veil,  which  hid  from  his  view  the  charms 
he  adored.   His  timidity,  ^|^  characteristic  of  true  love,  was 

4  The  laurel,  with  which  pocta  were  crowned,  was  consecrated  to  Apollo, 
who  was  the  god  of  poetry. 
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increased  by  the  rigours  of  his  mistress,  the  magnificence  of 
whose  dress  also  tended  to-  heighten  his  respect*"  "  Dazzled 
by  the  lustre  of  her  beauty  and  the  splendour  of  her  dress,  for 
she  wore  on  her  head  a  silver  coronet,  and  tied  up  her  hair  with 
knots  of  jewels ;%  terrified  also  with  the  austerity  of  her  looks, 
he  had  not  courage  to  speak  to  hen"  "  Was  I,"  said  he,  u  to 
see  the  lustre  of  those  bright  eyes  extinguished  by  age,  those 
golden  locks  changed  to  silver,  the  flowers  painted  on  that 
complexion  faded,  was  I  to  see  Laura  without  her  garland, 
without  her  ornamented  robe,  I  feel  I  should  have  more  cour- 
age." Petrarch  does  not  appear,  at  this  period,  to  have  keen 
admitted  to  the  house  of  Laura;  he  saw  her  only  in  public, 
and  at  festivals  where  the  ladies  assembled.  "  She  appeared," 
says  he,  "among  the  beauties  of  Avignon,  like  a  fine  flower, 
in  the  midst  of  a  parterre,  eclipsing,  by  its  lusts?  and  by  the 
brightness  of  its  colours,  all  those  by  which  it  was  surrounded." 
His  attachment  to  her  increased  with  his  respect,  while  the  ad* 
miration  with  which  her  virtue  had  inspired  hiniy  Led  him  to 
greater  purity  and,  regularity  ofconduct.  u  I  bless  the  happy 
moment,""  says  he,  "  that  directed  my  heart  to  Laura.  She  led 
me  to  see  the  path  of  virtue,  to  detach  my  heart  from  base  and 
grovelling  objects :  from  her  I  am  inspired  with  that  celestial 
flame  which  raises  my  soul  to  heaven,  and  directs  it  to  the 
Supreme  Cause,  as  to  the  only  source  of  happiness." 

Petrarch  was,  by  the  severity  of  Laura  (who  had  forbidden 
him  to  see  or  to  speak  to  her),  the  restless  state  of  his  mind,, 
and  the  desire  of  acquiring  knowledge,  determined  to  travel; 
but,  scarcely  had  he  quitted  Avignon  before  he  repented  of 
his  purpose,  and  with  difficulty  could  prevent  himself  from  re- 
turning. During-  his  journey,  the  image  of  Laura  was  ever 
present  to  his  thoughts.  He  passed,  on  his  return,  through  a 
part  of  the  forest  of  Ardenne,  which  was  rendered  more  pe- 
culiarly dangerous  by  the  inroads  of  troops,  from  a  war  be- 
tween the  duke  of  Brabant  and  the  court  of  Flanders,  who 
disputed  with  each  other  the  sovereignty  of  Moulines.  Pe- 
trarch, however,  took  no  guard;  alone  and  unarmed,  wholly 
occupied  by  his  passion,  he  traversed  the  most  gloomy  reces- 
ses of  the  forest.  u  Love,"  said  he,  "  enlightened  the  shades 
of  Ardenne,  where  Laura  appeared  in  every  object,  and  was 

\  An  extraordinary  magnificence  in  those  times. 
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heard  in  every  breeze."  On  approaching  Lyons,  he  beheld 
die  Rhone  with  transport,  which,  in  its  course  to  Jthe  sea,  bath- 
ed the  walls  of  Avignon.  He  had  flattered  himself  that  ab- 
sence might  have  softened  the  rigours  of  Laura,  and  that  she 
would  have  beheld  him  on  his  return  with  greater  complacen- 
cy. Of  the  disappointment  of  this  hope  he  bitterly  complains, 
and  compares  his  mistress  to  the  snow,  on  which  the  sun  had 
not  beamed.  u  It  is  now,"  says  he,  "  seven  years  that  I  have 
sighed  night  and  day  for  Laura,  without  hope  of  being  able  to 
touch  her  heart." 

It  is  the  natural  effect  of  a  romantic  and  tender  passion  to 
render  common  society  distasteful' to  its  victim:  Petrarch 
quitted  the  city  in  despair,  and  immured  himself  in  the  shades 
and  caverns  of  Vaucluse.  u  The  more  desert  and  savage  the 
scene  which  surrounds  me,  the  more  lively,"  says  he,  "  is  the 
form  in  which  Laura  presents  herself  to  my  view.  The  moun- 
tains, the  woods,  and  the  streams,  see  and  witness  my  anguish." 
The  sentiment  Which  preyed  on  his  heart  undermined  his 
health  and  sapped  the  spring*  of  life ;  the  idea  of  death  and  of 
a  future  state  presented  itself  to  his  imagination,  ever  lively 
and  enthusiastic,  and  opposed  itself  to  the  fervours  of  love :  he 
lamented  the  time  which  lie  had  wasted  in  this  pursuit,  and  de- 
termined, in  vain,  to  conquer  a  passion  which  indulgence,  ha- 
bit, and  association,  had  too  firmly  interwoven  with  the  whole 
texture  of  his  mind.  To  assist  him  in  his  resolution,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  monk,  Dennis  de  Robertis,  a  native  of  Italy,  a 
man  distinguished  for  liis  talents,  arid  to  whom  Petrarch  was 
gready  attached.  Father  Dennis  said  all  that  wisdom  could 
dictate,  or  that  ingenuity  could  devise,  to  heal  the  wounded 
mind  of  his  penitent,  who  solicited  of  him  advice,  and  implor- 
ed of  him  remedies  for  his  passion ;  but  the  eloquence  of  the 
good  father  was,  by  one  glance  from  Laura,  obliterated  from 
the  mind  of  his  pupil. 

Avignon,  about  this  period,  was  afflicted  with  a  pestilence 
of  a  singular  nature,  from  an  extraordinary  heat  and  drought: 
persons  of  every  age  and  sex  changed  their  skins,  which  fell 
from  their  faces  and  hands  in  scales.  The  constitution  of  Laura 
was  too  delicate  not  to  suffer  by  this  state  of  the  atmosphere; 
her  recovery  was  for  some  time  doubtful;  and  Petrarch  expe- 
rienced all  the  agony  which  anxiety  for  the  life  of  a  beloved  ob- 
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ject,  added  to  constrained  absence,  can  inflict  on  a  susceptible 
heart.  Laura,  however,  recovered,  and  relieved  him  from  his 
distress.  u  Would  to  God,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  who 
had  rallied  him  on  his  passion,  u  that  my  Laura  were  indeed 
an  imaginary  person,  and  that  my  passion  for  her  was  only  a 
jest!  alas,  it  is  a  phrensy!"  Petrarch  frequently  retired  into  the 
deepest  solitudes ;  and  if,  by  accident,  he  met  with  Laura  in 
the  streets  of  Avignon,  he  avoided  her  and  passed  swiftly  on. 
This  affectation,  notwithstanding  the  reserve  of  her  conduct, 
appeared  to  displease  her.  She  wished  probably  to  preserve  a 
lover  whose  reputation  flattered  her  pride;  or,  it  is  possible, 
that  in  secret  she  was  not  insensible  to  his  devotion  and  con- 
stancy. One  day,  having  met  him  by  accident,  she  looked  on 
him  with  greater  kindness.  A  favour  so  unexpected  restored 
him  to  happiness,  and  vanquished  in  a  moment  his  boasted  reso- 
lution. He  now  again  sought  her  in  public,  when  she  behaved  to 
him  with  more  ease :  he  wished  to  speak  to  her  of  his  sentiments, 
but  the  dignity  of  her  manners  repressed  and  awed  him.  Laura 
desired  to  be  beloved  by  Petrarch,  Hut  with  a  refinement  that 
should  prevent  him  from  any  expression  of  his  feelings.  If  ever 
he  attempted  to  violate  this  respectful  silence,  she  treated  him 
with  the  utmost  severity;  but  when  she  saw  him  afflicted,  in 
despair,  and  too  much  discouraged,  some  trifling  complacency, 
a  word,  a  gesture,  were  sufficient  to  reanimate  him.  It  was  by 
this  refined  species  of  coquetry,  if  so  harsh  a  term  may  be  al- 
lowed, that  Laura,  without  stain  to  her  honour,  kept  alive  for 
twenty  years  the  passion  of  a  man  of  impetuous  character, 
whose  morals,  previous  to  his  acquaintance  with  her,  had  not 
been  irreproachable.  At  one  period,  emboldened  by  her  com- 
placence, and  the  confidence  with  which  it  inspired  him,  he 
ventured,  though  with  hesitation  aqd  timidity,  to  express  his 
feelings,  and  to  complain  of  her  rigour.  4 1  am  not,*  replied 
Laura,  with  visible  emotion,  * 1  am  not,  Petrarch,  the  person 
whom  you  suppose  the  to  be.*  Struck  by  the  manner  in  which 
she  uttered  this  reproof,  he  was  awed  into  silence.  Laura  for- 
bade him  to  appear  again  in  her  presence,  refused  to  receive 
his  apologies,  and  avoided  every  occasion  of  meeting  him. 
The  sorrow  and  remorse  of  Petrarch  seriously  affected  his 
health,  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  indisposition,  and  Laura 
was  persuaded  to  see  and  pardon  him. 
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After  his  return  from  his  travels,  the  admonitions  of  father 
Dennis  raised  in  his  mind  religious  scruples ;  Laura  seemed  to 
divide  his  heart  with  God,  and  to  interfere  with  the  practice  of 
his  duties*  (How  much  time/  said  his  spiritual  instructor, 
4  have  you  wasted  on  that  Laura!  How  many  useless  steps 
have  you  taken  in  those  woods!'  But  the  most  trifling  circum- 
stance was  sufficient  to  disturb  his  philosophy,  and  to  overthrow 
his  wisest  resolutions.  Having  one  day  observed  a  girl  washing 
the  veil  of  Laura,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  tremor,  and, 
under  a  sultry  sky;  shivered  as  in  the  depths  of  winter.  He 
neglected  the  conduct  of  his  affairs,  and  became  distracted  and 
bewildered  in  his  studies  and  among  his  books.  The  conflict 
between  his  reason  and  his  feelings,  injured  his  mind  and  shook 
his  frame.  u  Ten  years,9'  says  he,  "  has  grief  preyed  upon  me; 
a  slow  poison  consumes  me :  scarcely  have  I  strength  to  drag 
along  my  weakened  limbs.  I  must  get  out  of  this  terrible  situ- 
ation. I  must  regain  my  liberty."  Again  he  determined  to  tsa* 
vel,  and  to  try  the  effects  of  absence.  Having  concealed  Ills 
name,  and  embarked  in  a  ship  about  to  set  sail  for  Italy,  he  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  pilgrim,  going  to  worship  at  Rome* 
On  landing  on  the  Italian  coast,  his  native  country,  after  whub 
he  had  long  sighed,  he  perceived  a  laurel  tree,  which  love  had 
associated  in  his  mind  with  the  idea  of  Laura.  Too  vehemently 
transported  to  observe  his  steps,  he  ran  towards  his  favourite 
plant,  without  observing  a  brook  which  impeded  his  way,  and 
fell  into  the  stream*  The  fall  occasioned  him  to  swoon,  an4t 
on  his  recovery,  to  reflect  with  a  degree  of  shame  on  his  heed- 
lessness and  infatuation.  ^ 

Exercise,  change,  and  absence,  seemed  to  produce  upo* 
his  mind  a  favourable  effect;  the  idea  of  Laura  became  les  ha* 
bitual,  the  agitation  of  his  feelings  no  longer  destroyed  his 
health,  his  sleep  was  less  unquiet,  and  he  was  more  easily 
amused ;  he  believed  himself  cured,  and  even  smiled  at  his  past 
extravagance.  In  this  disposition  he  returned  to  Avignon, 
1337.  But  no  sooner  had  he  again  beheld  Laura,  than  his 
wound,  but  slightly  healed  o\er,  opened  afresh,  and  his  relapse 
was  more  violent  than  his  original  disease.  "  I  desired  death," 
said  he ;  u  I  was  even  tempted  to  seek  it  in  the  violence  of  my 
anguish.  Laura  was  sick;  but  the  approach  of  death  could  not 
diminish  the  lustre  of  her  eves.  J  trembled  at  her  shadow.  The 
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sound  of  her  voice  deprived  me  of  motion."   He  perceived 
that  safety  could  only  be  found  in  flight ;  he  determined  to  leave 
Avignon,  and  to  seek  repose  in  the  lonely  solitudes  of  Vau- 
cluse.  In  this  retreat,  while  he  indulged  his  taste  for  letters 
and  retirement,  he  sought  to  cure  himself  of  his  passion*  u  I 
may  hide  myself,  says  he,  "  in  the  rocks  and  in  the  woods,  but 
there  are  no  places  so  wild  and  solitary  whither  the  torments 
of  love  do  not  pursue  me.  Thrice  in  that  dark  and  lonely  hour, 
when  nothing  but  ghastly  shades  are  seen  or  heard,  Laura, 
with  stedfast  look,  approached  my  bed  and  claimed  her  slave. 
Fear  froze  my  limbs;  my  blood,  forsaking  my  veins,  rushed 
Upon  my  heart.  Trembling  I  rose  ere  morn,  and  left  a  house 
where  all  I  saw  alarmed  me.    I  climbed  the  rocks,  I  ran  into 
the  woods,  watching  with  fearful  eyes  this  dreadful  vision.   I 
may  not  be  believed,  but  still  it  followed.    Here  I  perceive  it 
starting  from  a  tree ;  there  rising  from  a  fountain ;  now  it  de- 
scended from  the  rocks,  or  floated  on  the  clouds.  Surrounded 
thus,  I  stood  transfixed  with  horror."  The  state  of  Petrarch's 
mind,  his  enthusiastic  temperament,  and  the  solitude  in  which 
he  cherished  a  diseased  sensibility,  sufficiently  account  for  these 
,  visionary  flights.  He  passed  near  a  year  in  his  retreat,  attend* 
,  ed  only  by  an  old  fisherman ;  his  domestics,  unable  to  sustain 
tie  severity  of  such  a  seclusion,  having  requested  to  be  dis- 
missed. After  this  period,  he  made  several  journeys  to  Avig- 
lon:  sometimes  he  flattered  himself  with  having  conquered 
Ms  passion,  and  again  relapsed  into  weakness  and  grief.    His 
nind,  accustomed  to  a  strong  stimulus,  had  become  restless 
and  enfeebled;  his  resolution  was  continually  fluctuating;  he 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  his  chains,  and  yet  dreaded  indif- 
ference as  a  more  terrible  evil.   The  sonnets  which  he  com- 
posed at  this  time  are  strongly  expressive  of  his  disordered 
state. 

In  1542,  the  pope  granted  two  favours  to  two  of  Laura's 
children.  Her  daughter  Ermessenda  was  received  into  the 
convent  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  she  professed  herself*  Some 
time  after,  Audibert  her  son  was  appointed  to  the  canonship  of 
Notre.de  Dame  de  Dons.  These  children  were  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age. 

Whether  touched  by  his  sufferings,  his  constancy,  or  his 
reputation,  Laura*  on  the  return  of  Petrarch  to  Avignon* 
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treated  him  with  less  reserve.  Avignon  became  from  this 
circumstance,  and  from  the  favour  of  the  pope,  more  agreea* 
ble  to  him;  he  now  passed  in  the  city  the  greater  part  of 
his  time,  and  visited  Vaucluse  but  at  intervals*  The  praises 
which  Petrarch  had  lavished  upon  his  mistress  rendered  her 
name  celebrated  throughout  Europe;  every  person  who  came 
to  Avignon  was  solicitous  to  behold  these  powerful  charms* 
Though  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  the  beauty  of  Laura 
was  somewhat  tarnished:  domestic  chagrins  and  frequent 
child-bearing  appeared  to  have  impaired  her  health;  the 
bloom  of  her  complexion  was  less  vivid  and  fresh*  By  a 
kind  of  sympathy.  Petrarch  had  also  lost  that  florid  hue  which 
gave  vivacity  to  his  features.  u  I  am  not  what  I  was,"  says  he, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  so  changed  am  I  by  the  perpetual  war- 
fare beteewn  my  soul  and  body,  that  you  would  scarcely  know 


Some  time  after  this  he  met  Laura  at  a  public  assembly, 
where  magnificently  attired,  she  wore  on  her  hands  silk  gloves 
embroidered  with  gold*  This  ornament,  which  was  in  those 
periods  extremely  rare  and  costly,  seems  to  be  in  testimony  of 
the  nobility  of  Laura,  which  was  also  proved  by  her  marriage 
contract*  She  happened  to  let  fall  one  of  these  gloves,  which 
Petrarch,  whose  attention  was  ever  bent  towards  her,  instantly 
picked  up*  Laura,  on  perceiving  it  in  his  possession,  and  that 
he  had  a  desire  to  retain  it,  immediately  took  it  from  him, 
with  some  .displeasure.  u  It  is  not,"  said  Petrarch,  "  the  per* 
son  of  Laura  that  I  adore,  but  that  soul  so  superior  to  all 
others*  Her  conduct  and  her  manners  are  an  image  of  the  life 
the  blessed  lead  in  heaven.  Should  I  ever  lose  her  (the  very 
idea  makes  me  tremble !)  I  would  say  what  Lelius,  the  wisest 
of  the  Romans,  said  on  the  death  of  Scipio,  4 1  loved  his 
virtue,  and  that  shall  ever  live.9"  "  If  my  desires  have  ever 
passed  the  bounds  which  reason  prescribes,  it  is  no  longer  so* 
Those  limits  are  now  sacred.  But  with  respect  to  Laura,  let 
me  ever  do  her  justice.  Never,  in  the  most  interesting  mo- 
ments of  our  intercourse,  have  I  seen  her  principles  waver. 
Her  conduct,  in  the  gayest  hours  of  her  life,  was  always  uni- 
form, always  pure*  How  admirable  is  a  constancy,  a  resolution, 
so  superior  to  the  generality  of  her  sex!"  Yet  he  sometimes 
made  other  reflections,  not  less  true  and  just.  "  You  cannot 
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deny,"  says  he  to  himself,  in  his  Confessions,  in  the  form  of 
dialogues,  in  imitation  of  St.  Augustin,  "  you  cannot  deny,  and 
you  indeed  confess,  that  this  love  of  which  you  boast  has  made 
you  unhappy,  and  was  near  drawing  on  you  a  fatal  crime,  of 
which  this  admirable  woman  was  the  cause.  Ought  she  not  to 
have  suppressed  rather  than  to  have  encouraged  an  inclination 
so  fatal  to  your  peace  ?  This  truth  she  ought  to  have  known,  and 
to  have  impressed  upon  you:  That  of  all  the  passions  to  which 
human  nature  is  subject,  love  is  the  most  to  be  feared;  it 
makes  us  forget  what  is  due  to  ourselves,  and  it  leads  us  even 
to  forget  our  God.  Every  thing  serves  to  nourish  and  increase 
it;  and  those  wretched  beings,  whom  it  holds  in  bondage,  earn7 
a  fire  within  them,  by  which  soul  and  body  will  be  ultimately 
consumed."  "  Recal  the  torments  you  have  suffered,  the  use- 
less tears  you  have  shed,  and  the  short  pleasures  you  have  ob- 
tained, which  may  be  compared  to  those  light  zephyrs  of  the 
summer,  which  refresh  the  air  but  for  a  moment;  and  then  re- 
flect on  the  duties  you  have  neglected,"  &c« 

Notwithstanding  the  attachment  of  Petrarch  to  Laura,  the 
love  of  his  country  was  never  absent  from  his  mind.  Various 
circumstances  combined  to  render  him  desirous  of  quitting 
Avignon,  and  of  breathing  once  more  the  balmy  air  of  Italy. 
His  friends,  in  vain,  sought  to  detain  him.  "  Every  thing,"  says 
he,  "  alters  with  time.  My  hair,  which  is  become  gray,  warns 
me  to  change  my  manner  of  thinking  and  my  life.  Love  suits 
not  with  one  of  my  age :  the  air  of  Italy  is  purer,  the  waters 
clearer,  the  flowers  more  beautiful;  it  is  time  that  I  should  go 
there  to  enjoy  my  liberty,  and  to  take  possession  of  my  father's 
sepulchre."  He  went  to  take  leave  of  Laura,  who,  ignorant  of 
the  motive  of  his  visit,  received  him  with  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance; but,  when  she  learned  his  determination  to  depart, 
she  changed  colour,  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  kept  silence.  Her 
manner  seemed  to  say:  'Alas!  will  you  then  go?  shall  I  lose 
my  faithful  friend?' 

He  had  not  been  long  absent  before  his  inquietudes  reviv- 
ed, and  he  wished  to  return.  In  leaving  Laura,  he  felt  that  he 
had  left  behind  him  the  half  of  himself.  His  friends,  in  their 
letters,  informed  him  that  she  appeared  to  suffer  too  much 
from  his  absence.  Soon  after  this,  under  pretence  of  pressing 
business,  he  returned  precipitately  to  Avignon.   Impatient  for 
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the  sight  of  Laura,  he  went  on  horseback  from  Lyons  to 
Avignon,  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  whose  current  he 
wished  to  follow,  that  he  might  the  sooner  behold  his  mistress* 
Laura  viewed  again  with  pleasure  the  friend  whom  she  feared 
she  had  for  ever  lost:  if  she  did  not  express  this  sentiment  in 
words,  she  however  mixed  in  her  behaviour  nothing  that  was 
severe.  She  had  this  year  some  subject  of  domestic  grief,  re- 
specting which,  Petrarch,  who  had  now  aceess  to  her  house, 
went  frequently  to  console  her.  "  I«went,"  said  he,  u  to  express 
my  tender  interest  in  Laura's  sorrow.  Love,  who  was  my  guide, 
has  engraven  for  ever  on  my  heart  her  looks  and  expressions." 
"Tears  stood  in  her  eyes;  those  eyes  radiant  as  the  sun.  She 
joined  patience  with  sorrow,  and  the  divine  harmony  of  virtue 
with  every  burst  of  woe." 

Among  the  festivals  which  were  given  about  this  period  by 
the  pope,  in  honour  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  Charles,  prince 
of  Moravia,  his  son,  the  city  of  Avignon  gave  a  magnificent 
ball,  at  which  the  beauties  of  the  province  were  assembled. 
Charles,  a  gallant  prince,  sought  among  the  ladies,  who  graced 
the  entertainment,  for  Laura,  to  whom  the  genius  of  her  lover 
had  given  so  much  celebrity.  Having  at  length  discovered  her, 
he  passed  by  all  those  whose  rank  or  age  gave  them  a  title  to 
precedence,  and,  casting  down  his  eyes,  paid  his  homage  to 
her,  by  bowing  his  head  after  the  French  fashion.  Every  per- 
son was  pleased  at  this  mark  of  distinction  paid  to  a  lady,  to 
whose  character  it  was  justly  due.  Petrarch  conceived  from 
this  circumstance  a  high  idea  of  the  discernment  of  the  prince, 
and  a  particular  interest  and  sympathy  in  his  favour. 

Laura  had  a  friend,  who,  as  far  as  virtue  and  honour  would 
allow,  was  in  the  interest  of  her  lover.  She  wished  that  he  should 
be  beloved,  but  with  a  pure  and  tender  friendship.  When  she 
saw  him  desponding  and  cast  down,  she  reanimated  his  spirits; 
and  when  he  presumed  too  far,  checked  his  confidence.  She 
also  used  her  influence  with  Laura  in  favour  of  Petrarch.  One 
day,  having  represented  to  him  the  tenderness  expressed  in 
Laura's  countenance  and  behaviour,  when  his  conduct  had 
merited  her  regard:  * Incredulous!'  added  she, c and  can  you 
after  this  doubt  of  her  affection V  The  constitution  of  Laura 
had  been  always  delicate,  and  her  health  began  to  decline.  Pe- 
trarch was  touched  and  afiected  by  her  drooping'state* '  Heaven 
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grant  me,*  said  he,  *  to  die  before  Laura,  that  I  may  never  see 
so  dreadful  an  event!'  A  complaint  in  her  eyes,  which  was  ex- 
tremely painful,  happened  to  Laura  this  year,  and  threatened 
her  sight.  Petrarch  went  often  to  see  her  during  her  confine* 
ment:  he  found  her  one  day  cured  of  her  complaint,  which 
seemed  by  a  certain  sympathy  to  have  passed  into  his  own 
eyes*  "  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  those  of  Laura,"  said  he,  "  and,  that 
moment,  something  like  a  shooting  star  darted  from  them  into 
mine.  I  rejoice  in  this  present  from  love :  how  delightful  is  it 
thus  to  core  the  darling  object  of  one's  soul!" 

This  intercourse  with  Laura,  in  which  he  experienced  so 
much  pleasure,  received  an  interruption  from  the  officious  im- 
pertinence of  those  persons  who  take  a  pleasure  in  separating 
hearts  which  friendship  and  affection  have  united.  It  was  inti- 
mated to  Laura,  that  Petrarch  imposed  upon  her,  and  that  she 
was  not  the  real  object  of  his  attachment  or  his  sonnets:  under 
her  name,  it  was  added,  he  concealed  a  passion  for  another 
woman,  who  was  the  secret  inspirer  of  his  muse.  Laura,  too 
much  interested  in  the  intelligence  that  was  communicated  to 
her  not  to  be  credulous,  took  umbrage  at  the  supposed  duplicity 
of  her  lover,  and  withdrew  herself  wholly  from  him.  "  My 
joys,"  said  he,  "  were  like  the  bright  days  of  winter,  of  flatter- 
ing aspect,  but  of  short  duration."  This  circumstance  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  Laura  was  far  from  indifferent  to  the  atten- 
tions of  Petrarch,  a  sensibility  which  she  tried  to  conceal  in 
the  bottom  of  her  heart,  and  to  the  forced  suppression  of  which, 
and  the  difficulties  of  her  situations,  her  declining  health  might 
be  in  some  degree  attributable.  Her  character  appears  with  far 
greater  interest  and  dignity  upon  the  supposition  of  this  sensi- 
bility, and  the  sacrifice  of  feeling  to  principle,  than  when  she  is 
considered  as  a  vain  coquet,  trifling,  for  the  gratification  of  her 
vanity,  with  the  happiness  of  a  man  of  worth,  who  truly  loved 
her.  She  was,  however,  too  reasonable  not  to  allow  herself  to 
be  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  her  lover  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge,  and  to  refuse  to  readmit  htm  to  her  confidence 
and  esteem. 

The  restlessness  of  Petrarch  again  recurred;  he  thought  of 
leaving  Avignon,  and  of  revisiting  Italy:  the  love  of  his  coun- 
try, and  his  dtsHke  to  Avignon,  balanced  in  his  heart  his  pas- 
sion for  Laura:  with  these,  other  motives  combined  to  de£cr- 
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mine  his  departure*  He  passed  a  part  of  the  autumn  in  pre- 
paration at  Vaucluse,  whence  he  went  to  Avignon,  to  take 
leave  of  Laura,  whom  he  found  at  an  assembly  which  she 
often  frequented*  u  Her  air,"  said  he,  "  was  more  touching 
than*  usual.  She  was  dressed  perfectly  plain,  without  pearls  or 
any  gay  colours.  Though  she  was  not  melancholy,  she  did  not 
appear  with  her  usual  cheerfulness*  She  sung  not,  as  usual,  nor 
did  she  speak  with  that  sweetness  which  charmed  every  one. 
She  was  serious  and  thoughtful:  she  had  the  air  of  a  person 
who  fears  an  evil,  of  the  nature  of  which  be  is  ignorant.  I 
sought  in  her  looks,  in  taking  my  leave  of  her,  a  consolation 
for  my  own  sufferings*  Her  eyes  had  an  expression  which  I 
had  never  before  beheld  in  diem*  I  deposited  to  their  keeping 
my  heart  and  my  thoughts,  as  to  faithful  friends,  on  whom  I 
could  depend*  Her  altered  dress  and  air,  her  countenance,  a 
certain  concern  mixed  with  grief  which  I  perceived  in  her  as* 
pect,  predicted  the  sorrows  that  threatened  me*"  Touched 
with  the  apppearance  and  manners  of  Laura,  Petrarch  could, 
with  difficulty,  restrain  his  tears;  while  Laura  seemed  scarcely 
equal  to  sustain  the  idea  of,  perhaps,  an  eternal  separation 
from  so  true  and  devoted  a  friend*  When  the  hour  of  his  de- 
parture arrived,  she  regarded  him  with  a  look  so  tender,  pure, 
and  affecting,  as  had  nearly  subdued  the  resolution  for  which 
he  had  so  painfully  struggled*  "  Must  I  never,"  says  he,  "  see 
again  that  beautiful  face,  those  kind  looks  which  relieve  the 
tender  heart?" 

The  situation  in  which  Petrarch  left  Laura,  on  his  depar* 
ture  from  Avignon,  filled  his  mind  with  inquietude,  and  haunted 
his  imagination  with  terrible  forebodings*  The  plague,  which 
at  that  period  ravaged  Europe,  and  which  carried  off  many  of 
his  friends,  added  to  his  anxiety*  His  correspondents  informed 
him,  in  their  letters,  that  his  beautiful  mistress  was  so  changed 
since  his  absence,  as  scarcely  to  be  known  by  those  who  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  constantly  seeing  her*  "  Heretofore,"  «said 
he, "  I  saw  her  often  in  my  dreams*  Her  angelic  vision  then  con- 
soled me  ;  but  at  present  it  overwhelms  and  afflicts  me*  I  think 
I  see  in  her  aspect  compassion  mixed  with  grief.  I  think  I  hear 
her  thus  speak  to  me:  • 4 Recal  that  night,  when,  forced  to  part 
from  you,  I  left  you  bathed  in  tears;  I  was  not  able  to  tell  you 
then,  nor  would  I  have  done  so,  but  I  will  tell  you  at  present, 
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and  you  may  believe  me,  you  shall  see  me  no  more  upon  earth. * 
What  a  dreadful  vision?  Shall  I  learn  only  from  dreams  an  ac- 
count so  interesting  to  me  ?  Shall  she  herself  come  to  announce 
it?  No:  it  cannot  be.  Heaven  and  nature  forbid!  Uncertain  of 
my  state,  I  sigh,  I  write,  I  fear,  I  hope :  I  am  no  longer  what  I 
was:  I  resemble  a  man  who  walks  in  a  path  of  which  he  is  not 
sure.  I  open  my  ears,  but  no  one  speaks  of  her  I  love :  my  soul 
floats  between  fear  and  hope:  cruel  departure!  Why,  if  I  am 
so  soon  to  lose  her,  why  separate  myself  from  her?" 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1 348,  Petrarch  was  at  Verona,  his 
mind  occupied  by  these  dark  presages,  when,  in  a  dream  to- 
wards the  morning,  he  seemed  to  behold  Laura,  and  held  with 
her  a  long  conversation.  "  Her  appearance,"  said  he,  "  was 
like  that  of  the  spring,  and  her  head  was  crowned  with  orien* 
tal  pearls.  As  she  drew  near  to  me  she  sighed,  and  gave  me  a 
hand  which  had  long  been  the  object  of  my  tenderest  wishes. 
*  Do  you  recollect,'  she  asked,  '  her,  who,  by  engaging  the 
affections  of  your  youth,  led  you  from  the  common  road  of 
life?9  While  she  spoke  these  words,  which  were  accompanied 
with  an  air  of  modesty  and  earnestness,  she  sat  down  under  a 
laurel  and  a  beech,  on  the  side  of  a  brook,  and  commanded  me 
to  place  myself  by  her."  Having  informed  her  lover  that  she 
was  no  longer  an  inhabitant  of  this  world,  and  reproved  him 
for  his  grief;  " i  To  the  spotless  soul,'  continued  she,  *  death  is 
the  deliverance  from  a  darksome  prison:  it  is  no  more  than  a 
sigh,  or  a  short  passage  from  one  life  to  another.  In  the  flower 
of  my  youth,  when  you  loved  me  most,  and  when  life  was 
decked  out  in  all  its  charms,  then  was  it  .bitter,  compared  with 
the  sweetness  of  my  death.  I  felt,  at  this  moment,  more  joy, 
than  an  exile  returning  to  his  wished-for  country.  There  was 
but  one  idea  that  afflicted  me.  I  was  to  leave  you.  I  was  moved 
with  compassion.'  '  Ah !'  replied  I,  '  in  the  name  of  that  truth, 
by  which  you  were  governed  while  on  earth,  and  which  now  you 
more  clearly  distinguish,  in  the  bosom  of  him  to  whom  all 
things  are  present,  tell  m*,  I  conjure  you,  whether  love  gave 
birth  to  this  compassion?  Those  rigors  mixed  with  softness, 
those  tender  angers,  and  those  delicious  reconciliations,  which 
were  written  in  your  eyes,  have,  for  ever,  kept  my  heart  in  un- 
certainty and  doubt.'  Scarce  had  I  ceased  to  speak,  when  I 
beheld  those  heavenly  smiles  which  have  at  all  times  been  the 
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messengers  of  peace.  '  You  have  ever,'  said  she  with  a  sigh, 
<  possessed  my  heart,  and  shall  continue  to  possess  it.  But  I 
was.  obliged  to  temper  the  violence  of  your  passion  by  the 
movements  of  my  countenance.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  you  j 
in  ignorance.  A  good  mother  is  never  more  solicitous  respect- 
ing her  child,  than  when  she  appears  to  be  most  in  anger  with 
him.  How  often  have  I  said  to  myself,  Petrarch  does  not  love; 
he  burns  with  a  violent  passion,  which  I  must  endeavour  to  re* 
gulate.  But,  alas!  this  was  a  difficult  task  for  one  whose  fears 
and  affections  were  likewise  engaged.  He  must  not,  I  said,  be 
acquainted  with  the  stateof  my  heart.  He  admires  so  much  what 
he  sees  without,  that  I  must  conceal  from  his  knowledge  what 
passes  within.  This  has  been  the  only  artifice  which  I  have  used. 
Be  not  offended.  It  was  a  rein  necessary  to  keep  you  in  the  right 
road.  There  was  no  other  method  by  which  I  could  preserve  our 
souls.  A  thousand  times  has  my  countenance  been  lighted  up 
with  anger,  while  my  heart  glowed  with  love ;  but  it  was  my  de- 
termined resolution,  that  reason,  not  love,  should  hold  the  sove- 
reignty. When  I  saw  you  cast  down  with  sorrow,  I  gave  you  a 
look  of  consolation.  When  you  were  on  the  brink  of  despair, 
my  glances  were  still  more  tender;  I  addressed  you  with  a 
softer  air,  and  soothed  you  with  a  kind  word:  my  Apprehen- 
sions even  altered  the  tone  of  my  voice ;  you  might  see  them 
impressed  on  my  countenance.  When  you  looked  pale,  and 
your  eyes  were  bathed  in  tears,  I  said,  he  is  very  ill,  he  will 
certainly  die  if  I  take  not  pity  on  him.  It  was  then  that  you 
had  every  succour  which  virtue  could  give,  and  then  was  you 
restored  again  to  yourself.  Sometimes  you  were  like  the  fiery 
horse,  fretted  with  the  spur;  it  was  then  necessary  that  you 
should  feel  the  bridle,  and  be  managed  with  the  bit.  Such  have 
been  the  innocent  artifices  by  which  I  have  led  you  on,  with- 
out stain  to  my  honour.'  #'  Ah!'  said  I,  with  a  faultering  voice, 
my  eyes  bedewed  with  tears,  ( such  sentiments,  had  I  but  cou- 
rage to  believe  them,  would  amply  recompense  all  my  suffer- 
ings.' 4  Faithless  man!'  said  she,  a  little  angrily, 4  what  motive 
can  I  have  for  this  declaration,  had  it  not  been  the  true  cause 
of  that  reserve  and  distance  of  which  you  so  often  complained  2 
In  all  things  else  we  were  agreed;  and  honour  and  virtue  were 
the  bonds  of  our  affection.  Our  love  was  mutual,  at  least  from 
the  time  that  I  was  convinced  of  your  attachment.  While  one 
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discovered,  the  other  concealed  the  flame;  ftns  wto  the  only 
difference  between  us.  , You  were  hparse  with  crying  Mevcy ! 
'  Help!  while  I  opened  not  my  mouth*  Fear  and  modesty  per- 
mitted me  not  to  reveal  my  sentiments.  The  flame  which  is 
confined  burns  more  fiercely  than  that  which  is  at  liberty.  Re» 
collect  the  day  when  we  were  alone,  arid  when  you  presented 
to  me  your  sonnets,  singing,  at  the  same  time,  This  is  all  my 
love  dare  say.  I  received  them  with  kindness;  and,  after  such 
a  proof,  could  you  doubt  my  affection?  Was  not  this  removing 
the  veil?  My  heart  was  yours,  but  I  chose  to  be  mistress  of  my 
eyes.  This  you  thought  unjust;  and  yet,  with  what  right  could 
you  complain?  Were  you  not  possessed  of  the  noWer  part? 
Those  eyes,  which  have  so  often  been  withdrawn,  because  you 
merited  this  severity,  have  they  not  been  restored  to  you  a 
thousand  times?  How  often  have  they  regarded  you  with  tender- 
ness? and  would,  at  all  times,  have  done  so,  had  I  not  dreaded 
the  extravagance  of  your  passion.  But  the  morning  advances; 
the  sun  is  emerging  from  the  ocean;  it  is  with  regret  that  I  tell 
you  we  must  now  be  separated.  If  you  have  any  thing  more  to 
say  to  me,  be  quick,  and  regulate  your  words  by  the  few  mo* 
ments  that  remain  to  us?1  I  had  time  only  to  add, *  My  suffer* 
ings  are  fully  recompensed ;  but  I  cannot  live  without  you:  I 
would  therefore  know,  whether  I  shall  soon  follow  you?9  She 
was  already  in  motion  to  depart,  when  she  said, l  If  I  mistake 
not,  you  shall  remain  a  long  time  upon  earth.'  '* 

The  inquietude  of  Petrarch  was  redoubled  from  these 
multiplied  visions,  which  seemed  to  assure  him  of  the  fate  of 
Laura.  He  waited  with  impatience  for  news  from  Avignon, 
but  the  plague  had  put  a  stop  to  all  communications.  On.  the 
9th  of  May,  1548,  he  received,  while  at  Parma,  a  letter  from  a 
friend,  who  resided  in  the  same  city  with  Laura,  and  who  in- 
formed him,  that  she  had  died  of  the  plague,  on  the  6th 
of  April,  the  very  day  on  which  the  vision  had  appeared 
to  him.  Laura  had  felt  the  first  attacks  of  this  disorder  on  the 
3d  of  April,  when  she  was  seized  with  the  fever  and  the  spit- 
ting of  blood.  Being  persuaded  that  she  should  not  survive  the 
third  day,  she  immediately  received  the  sacraments,  and  made 
her  will;  after  which  she  tranquilly  awaited  her  death.  Though 
attacked  with  a  malady  that  terrified  all  the  world,  her  rela- 
tion, friends,  and  neighbours,  gathered  round  her,  so  greatly 
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had  she  been  beloved  by  those  of  her  own  sex.  Seated  on  her 
bed,  she  appeared  perfectly  composed,  while  her  companions 
were  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  regret.  *  We  are  going/  said 
they, '  to  lose  a  friend  and  companion,  the  soul  of  our  innocent  plea- 
sures,  who  consoled  us  in  our  chagrins,  and  whose  example  was 
to  us  a  living  lesson.  In  losing  her  we  lose  all.  Heaven  takes  her 
hence  as  a  treasure  of  which  we  were  not  worthy.'  Though  not 
insensible  to  the  distress  of  her  friends,  her  last  moments  were 
occupied  by  sublimer  consideration^  She  expired  gently,  and 
without  struggle,  like  a  lamp  whose  oil  is  gradually  wasted.  She 
appeared  after  her  death  as  one  who  slumbers;  death  had  not 
discomposed  the  serenity  of  her  features.  u  Her  road  to  heaven," 
says  Petrarch,  "  was  not  to  seek  in  death;  she  had  long  known 
and  walked  in  its  paths." 

She  died  about  six  in  the  morning,  April  6th,  1348.  Her 
body  was,  on  the  same  day,  at  vespers,  carried  to  the  church  of 
the  Franciscans,  and  interred  in  the  chapel  de  la  Croix,  built  by 
Hugues  de  Sade,  her  husband,  close  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Ann, 
which  had  been  erected  by  her  father.  In  the  year  1533,  the  re- 
mains of  Laura  were  found  there,  with  an  Italian  sonnet  of  Pe- 
trarch's; a  circumstance  which  proved  that  the  Laura  of  Petrarch 
was  the  same  with  Laurajde  Noyes,  wife  of  Hugues  de  Sade. 
It  appears  by  her  will,  that,  after  some  pious  legacies,  she  left 
her  husband  her  heir,  to  whom  she  had  borne  ten_cjuldren,  six 
boys  and  four  girls.  She  was  not  happy  in  her  nuptials,  and  ex- 
perienced some  trouble  with  her  children.  She  lost  her  eldest 
son  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  her  eldest  daughter  gave  pain 
to  a  mother  so  nicely  sensible  to  her  honour,  by  misconduct  in  her  i 
marriage  state. 

Modesty  was  the  characteristic  of  Laura,  whom  neither  her 
beauty,  her  birth,  nor  the  fame  she  derived  from  the  passion  of 
Petrarch,  could  render  vain  or  assuming.  In  her  dress  she  was 
peculiarly  elegant  and  magnificent,  particularly  in  die  ornaments 
of  her  head,  and  in  the  tasteful  scanner  in  which  she  disposed 
her  hair:  she  sometime  wore  a  coronet  of  silver  or  gold,  and 
sometimes,  to  vary  her  appearance,  wreathes  of  natural  flowers* 
Petrarch  speaks  of  two  rich  dresses  which  she  wore ;  one  of  pur- 
ple, edged  with  azure,  and  embroidered  with  roses,  in  which 
he  compares  her  to  the  PhcenixjJ  the  other  enriched  with  gold 

i  Naturalists  described  the  Phoenix  with  purple  feather*,  and  a  blue  tail, 
strewed  ov«r  with  roses.  '  .      .     . 
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and  jewels.  This  magnificence  in  her  attire  seems  to  hare  been 
adopted  in  conformity  to  her  rank,  and  to  the  wishes  of  her 
family,  rather  than  to  any  particular  pleasure  which  she  took  in 
displaying  her  charms.  She  was  peculiarly  reserved  in  her  beha- 
viour towards  the  men,  in  a  city  in  which  the  manners  were  dis- 
solute and  corrupt,- and  where  great  delicacy  and  caution  was,  on 
that  account,  the  more  necessary.  An  old  lady,  in  her  presence, 
once  said,  that  life  was  preferable  even  to  honour;  a  sentiment 
which  Laura  rebuked  with  becoming  indignation*  *  The  grief  of 
Lucretia,'  she  declared,  '  ought  to  have  rendered  a  .poniard  un- 
necessary/  But,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  her  principles, 
her  manners  were  courteous  and  elegant;  she  mingled  with  so- 
ciety, and  in  gay  circles,  where  she  knew  how  to  unite  wisdom 
and  virtue  with  the  graces,  and  to  give  even  to  austerity  a  charm. 
Her  education  seems  not  to  have  been  superior  to  that  of  die 
ladies  of  her  times,  who  were  rarely  taught  either  to  read  or 
write.  Those  who  knew  how  to  read,  and  who  were  seldom  to 
be  found  but  in  convents,  were  esteemed  prodigies  of  erudition, 
and  treated  with  peculiar  distinction. 

Petrarch,  speaking  of  Laura,  says,  "  that  her  words  had  the 
dignity  of  nature,  which  raised  her  above  her  education;  and 
that  her  voice  Was  a  source  of  continual  enchantment,  soft,  an- 
gelic, and  divine;  that  it  could  appease  the  wrath,  dissipate  the 
clouds,  and  calm  the  tempests,  of  the  soul."  Her  mind  wan  ele- 
vated, her  temper  sweet,  and  her  life  uniform  and  simple.  Her 
health  appears  to  have  been  prematurely  weakened  by  domestic 
chagrins,  and,  probably,  from  an  attachment  which  duty  forbade 
her  to  encourage,  and  which,  in  secret,  preyed  on  her  heart. 

•  The  grief  of  Petrarch  for  her  loss,  susceptible  minds  may 
conceive.  a  I  dare  not  think  of  my  condition,"  says  he,  "  much 
less  can  I  speak  of  it"  He  passed  several  days,  without  nour- 
ishment, abandoned  to  the  most  poignant  sorrow.  On  the  MS. 
of  Virgil  (ornamented  with  paintings,  by  Simon  de  Sienna), 
Petrarch's  favourite  book,  he  wrote  the  following  lines:  "  Lau- 
ra, illustrious  by  her  own  virtues,  and  long  celebrated  in  my 
verses,  appeared  to  my  eyes,  for  the  first  time,  the  6th  of  April, 
1327,  at  Avignon,  in  the  church  of  St.  Claire,  at  the  first  hour 
of  the  day:  I  was  then  in  my  youth.  In  the  same  city,  on  the 
same  day,  and  at  Hx6  same  hour,  in  the  year  1348,  this  luminary 
disappeared  from  our  world.  I  was  then  at  Verona,  ignorant  of 
my  wretched  situation.  That  chaste  and  beautiful  body  was  bu- 
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lied  the  same  day,  after  vespers,  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers: 
her  soul  returned  to  its  native  heaven.  To  retrace  the  melan- 
choly remembrance  of  this  great  loss,  I  have,  with  a  pleasure  • 
mixed  with  bitterness,  written  it  in  a  book  to  which  I  often  re* 
fer.  This*  loss  convinces  me,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  thing 
worthy  of  living  for.  Since  the  strangest  cord  of  my  life  is  bro- 
ken, with  the  grace  of  God,  I  shall  easily  renounce  a  world, 
where  my  cares  have  been  deceitful,  and  my  hopes  vain  and  ^ 

perishing."  "5aKJ» 

From  tbekfc  Petrarch,  translated  by  Mrs.  Dobson's. 
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Sappho,  so  celebrated  for  her  impassioned  and  elegant  poetry, 
was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos.  She  lived  in  the 
forty-second  Olympiad,  six  hundred  and  ten  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  She  composed  a  great  number  of  odes,  elegies, 
epigrams,  epithalamiums,  &c.  and  received  from  her  contempo- 
raries the  tide  of  the  tenth  muse.  But  few  of  her  numerous  pro- 
ductions have  descended  to  posterity ;  yet  those  few  justify  the 
panegyrics  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  her.  Her  Hymn  to 
Venus  was  preserved  by  Dionysus  of  Halicarnassus,  who  inser- 
ted it  in  his  works  as  an  example  of  perfection.  Her  well-known 
amatory  ode  was  preserved  by  Longinus,  as  a  specimen  of  equal 
excellence.  Her  poetry  was  held  in  great  and  just  esteem  by  the 
ancients.  u  In  Greece/9  says  Tanaquillus  Faber,  "  no  produc- 
tions were  esteemed  more  elegant,  exquisite,  and  beautiful,  than 
those  of  Sappho."  Mitylene  boasted  of  the  honour  of  her  birth: 
in  testimony  of  their  respect  for  her  memory,  the  Mitylenians 
stamped  their  coin  with  her  image.  The  Romans  afterwards 
erected  a  statue  of  porphyry  to  her  honour.  Both  ancients  and 
moderns  have  vied  with  each  other  in  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  her  genius  and  talents.  Vossius  affirms,  that  none  of  the 
Geek  poets  excelled  Sappho  for  the  sweetness  of  her  verse:  he 
adds,  that  she  took  as  her  model  the  style  of  Archilochus,  the 
severity  of  which  she  softened.  -Critics,  historians,  and  poets, 
have,  in  every  age,  united  in  her  praise.  Catullus  endeavoured 
to  imitate  the  verse  of  Sappho,  but  with  inferior  success:  nature, 
tenderness,  and  passion,  breathe  through  all  her  productions. 

She  was  married  young  to  Cercala,  one  of  the  richest  inha- 
bitants of  the  isle  of  Andrew,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter, 
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named  Cleis.  The  parentage  of  Sappho  is  uncertain;  sfee  had 
three  brothers,  one  of  whom,  called  Charaxus,*  she  reproves  for 
his  infatuation  with  Rhodope  or  Doricha,  a  celebrated  courte- 
zan. She  lost  her  husband  not  many  years  after  their  marriage, 
and  determined  agaiutf  second  nuptials. 

She  unhappily  conceived  a  passion  for  Phaon,  a  beautiful 
youth,  whom  she  followed  into  Sicily,  where,  as  it  is  believed, 
she  composed  the  Hymn  to  Venus*  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Phaon,  of  whom  she  complains  with  so  much  eloquence,  was  in- 
sensible to  her  tenderness  or  unfaithful  to  his  vows:  the  latter, 
according  to  Ovid,  appears  to  have  been  the  case.  Unable  to 
recal  her  wandering  lover,  or  to  move  his  obdurate  heart,  she 
determined,  by  a  perilous  expedient,  to  put  an  end  to  her  suffer- 
ings and  mortification,  and  to  extinguish,  with  her  life,  her  un- 
fortunate passion.  For  this  purpose  she  threw  herself  from  the 
promontory  of  Leucas  into  the  sea.  This  promontory,  entided 
the  lover's  leap,  was  resorted  to  by  those  who  had  suffered  dis- 
appointment in  their  affections,  as  an  effectual  cure  for  their  sor- 
rows. According  to  tradition,  though  the  self-devoted  victims 
should  escape  with  life,  which  was  scarcely  possible,  they  would 
experience  from  the  leap  a  cure  for  their  passion.  Sappho  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  woman  who  tried  the  dangerous  experi- 
ment, and  perished  in  the  trial. 

An  expression  of  Sappho's  is  recorded  by  Aristotle,  to  prove 
what  the  stoics  affected  to  deny,  that  death  is  an  evil.  "  The 
gods,"  said  Sappho,  u  have  judged  it  so;  otherwise  they  would 
themselves  die."  Whether  death  is  to  be  considered  as  an  evil, 
must  depend  upon  the  degree  of  enjoyment  which  attends  life: 
privation  of  good  must  always  be  evil;  release  from  suffering 
desirable.  Sappho  herself  acted  upon  this  principle. 

Alcseus,  a  contemporary  poet,  conceived  a  passion  for  Sap- 
pho; he  wrote  to  her:  "  I  wish  to  explain  mysjjlf,"  said  he,  "  but 
shame  restrains  me."  u  Your  countenance  would  not  blush," 
replied  she,  "  if  your  heart  were  not  culpable."  Sappho  profes- 
sed to  reconcile  the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of  virtue. 
"  Without  virtue,"  said  she,  *  nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  riches: 
happiness  consists  in  the  union  of  both."  u  This  person,"  she 
would  also  say,  u  is  distinguished  by  his  figure;  that  by  his  vir- 
tues: the -one  appears  beautiful  at  first  view;  the  other  not  less 
so  on  a  second."  It  is  possible  that  the  licentiousness  imputed 

•  Chamois  sold  Lesbian  wines  in  Egypt. 
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to  Sappho  may  be  a  calumny :  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  animated  language  in  which  they  were,  on  all 
occasions,  accustomed  to  express  their  feelings,  may  mislead  a 
modern  reader.  Persons  of  licentious  manners  are  seldom  capa- 
ble of  the  strong  individual  attachmeirtgphich  proved  fatal  to 
Sappho:  neither  is  it,  by  any  means,  always  a  true  criterion  to 
judge  of  a  writer  by  his  works;  still  less  of  a  poet,  who  professes 
to  give  the  Veins  to  his  imagination. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Sappho  devoted  herself  to 
letters,  and  undertook  to  .inspire  the  Lesbian  women  with  a  taste 
for  literature:  many  foreigners  were,  with  her  fair  countrywo- 
men, among  her  disciples."  The  Lesbian  poetess  was,  ^like  all 
persons  of  talents  (women  more  especially),  exposed  to  envy  and 
slander:  haying  neglected  to  conciliate  her  enemies,  she  provok- 
ed them  by  contempt  and  irony.  Persecuted,  and  at  length  com- 
pelled to  fly  her  country,  she  found  an  asylum  in  Sicily,  where 
it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  statue  to  her  honour.  Her  poems,  com- 
posed in  a  metre  of  which  she  was  herself  the  inventress,  abound- 
ed in  a  variety  of  novel  and  happy  expressions,  with  which  she 
is  said  to  have  enriched  her  native  language.  Of  all  the  Grecian 
women  who  cultivated  poetry,  not  one  equalled  Sappho ;  of  men, 
very  few,  if  any,  surpassed  her.  She  painted  from  nature  and 
from  genuine  sensibility;  her  style  was  flowing  and  harmonious, 
her  sentiments  tender  and  voluptuous.  From  her  descriptions  of 
the  symptoms  and  emotions  of  love,  which  were  exquisite  and 
unrivalled,  the  physician,  Erasistratus,  discovered  the  cause  of 
the  sickness  of  Antiochus,  who  was  enamoured  of  his  step- 
mother, Stratonice.  In  the  Prytaneum  of  Syracuse  was  a  beauti- 
ful statue  of  Sappho,  the  work  of  Silanion. 

Bayle's  Historical  Dictionary— Biographium  Foemineum. 
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Alexandra  was  the  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Scala,  a 
learned  Florentine  in  the  fifteenth  century,  who,  by  his  talents, 
raised  himself  from  a  low  origin  to  rank  and  honours.  Alexan- 
dra, who  displayed  early  a  superior  capacity,  received  from  her 
father  a  learned  education,  in  which  she  made  an  extraordinary 
proficiency.  She  married  Michael  Marullus,  a  man  of  letters,  a 
scholar,  and  a  poet.  The  motive  ascribed  to  Marullus  in  his 
choice  of  a  bride  is  somewhat  curious  and  singular.   "  He  was 
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not  satisfied  with  being  master  of  the  Greek  tongue,  unless  he 
could  join  to  it  the  Roman  eloquence ;  for  which  reason  he  mar* 
ried,  at  Florence,  Alexandra  Scala,  a  young  woman  of  talents 

and  learning."! 

Politian,  notwithstanding  a  literary  animosity  between  himself 
and  the  father  of  Alexandra,  which  had  been  maintained  with 
mutual  bitterness,  celebrated  her  praise  in  Greek  verse ;  to  which 
she  replied  in  the  same  language,  acknowledging  her  sense  of 
his  civilities.  TJiese  verses  appeared  in  print. 

Marullus  does  not  seem  to  have  repented  of  his  choice  of  a 
learned  wife:  among  his  poems  are  several  written  in  her  praise, 
both  before  and  after  marriage.  Of  one  of  these  poems  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation: 

"  My  Scala,  while  I  nark  and  trace 

Your  every  charm,  and  every  grace. 

I  own  such  beauty  to  be  rare; 

Yet  others  may  be  found  aa  fair. 

But,  when  your  heav'nly  charms  I  see, 

From  all  immodest  tincture  free, 

Then,  let  me  perish,  but  I  find 

jScala  the  Phoenix  of  her  kind. 

While*  last,  as  president  of  wit, 

I  see  you  with  the  muses  sit; 
f    Seala,  no  more  a  Phoenix,  is 

A  goddess  mixed  with  goddesses/' 

Alexandra  Scala  died  in  1506. 

Bayle's  Historical  Dictionary. 
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■ 

The  learned  and  ingenious  Anna  Maria  Schurman  was  born 
at  Cologn,  Nov.  5th,  1607.  Her  parents  were  descended  from 
noble  protestant  families.  Anna  Maria  discovered  from  her 
early  childhood  extraordinary  ingenuity.  At  six  years  of  age  she 
cut,  with  her  scissars,  without  pattern  or  model,  a  variety  of  curi- 
ous figures  in  paper.  Two  years  afterwards,  she  learned  in  a 
few  days  to  design  flowers  with  great  perfection;  and  in  her 
eleventh  year,  acquired,  in  three  hours,  the  art  of  embroidering. 
She  afterwards  received  instructions  in  music,  in  painting,  in 
sculpture,  and  in  engraving;  in  all  of  which  she  was  admirably 
successful.  It  is  observed,  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  History  of 
Calcography,  "  that  the  very  knowing  Ann  Maria  Schurman  is 
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skilled  in  this  art,  with  innumerable  others,  even  for  a  prodigy  of 
her  sex!"  Her  hand-writing,  specimens  of  which  have  been  preser- 
ved by  the  curious  in  their  cabinets,  was  in  all  languages  inimitably 
beautiful.  Mr*  Joby,  in  his  journey  to  Munster,  speaks  of  the 
beauty  of  her  penmanship  in  Greek,  Heb^v,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
French,  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye-MRss:  he  also  mentions 
her  skill  in  miniature-painting;  and  in  drawing,  with  the  point  of 
a  diamond,  portraits  upon  glass:  she  painted  her  own  picture* 
She  possessed  the  art  of  imitating  pearls,  which  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  originals,  but  by  piercing  them  with  a  needle. 

The  powers  of  her  understanding  were  not  inferior  to  her 
ingenuity*  At  eleven  years  of  age,  being  occasionally  present  at 
the  lessons  of  her  brothers,  she  frequently  set  them  right  by  a 
whisper,  when  examined  in  their  Latin  exercises.  Her  father, 
observing  her  genius  for  literature,  resolved  to  cultivate  a  capa- 
city so  uncommon:  a  foundation  was  thus  laid  for  her  future 
acquirements.  Her  proficiency  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
languages,  in  which  she  wrote  and  spoke  fluently,  astonished  the 
learned.  She  made  great  progress  also  in  the  oriental  languages, 
the  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac.  With  the  living  lan- 
languages,  English,  Italian,  and  French,  die  was  not  less  con- 
versant. She  studied  the  sciences  with  equal  success,  geography, 
astronomy,  and  physics.  Her  temper  having  early  acquired  a 
devotional  cast,  she  at  length  exchanged  for  theology  the  more 
liberal  pursuit  of  learning. 

Her  father  had,  during  her  infancy,  settled  at  Utrecht, 
whence,  for  the  improvement  of  his  children,  he  removed  to 
Franeker;  where,  in  1623,  he  died.  On  this  event,  his  widow 
returned  to  Utrecht,  where  Anna  Maria  continued  to  devote 
herself  to  her  studies.  Her  predilection  for  letters  prevented  her 
from  engaging  in  more  active  life,  and  induced  her  to  decline  an 
advantageous  establishment.  Mr.  Cots,  pensionary  of  Holland, 
and  a  celebrated  poet,  who,  when  she  was  only  fourteen  years 
of  age,  had  written  verses  in  her  praise,  offered  her  his  hand 
and  heart. 

Her  modesty,  no  less  singular  than  her  knowledge,  rendered 
her  desirous  of  burying  her  acquirements  in  obscurity:  it  was  in 
despite  of  her  inclination  that  Rivetus,  Spanheim,  and  Vossius, 
brought  her  forward  to  notice.  To  these  may  be  added,  Salma* 
sius,  Huygens,  and  Beverovicius,  who,  holding  with  her  a  litera- 
ry correspondence,  spread  her  fame  through  foreign  countries. 
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Her  reputation,  thus  extended,  procured  her  letters  from  Balzac, 
Gassendi,  Mercennus,  Rochart,  Contart,  and  other  men  of  emi- 
nence: while  she  was  visited  by  princesses,  and  persons  of  the 
first  distinction,  cardinal  Richelieu  also  honoured  her  with  marks 
of  his  esteem.  ^* 

About  the  year  &R  her  religious  sentiments  underwent  a 
revolution.  Having  declined  attendance  on  public  worship,  she 
performed  her  devotions  in  private.  It  was  reported  that  she 
meant  to  embrace  popery.  The  truth  was,  she  had  attached  her- 
self to  Labadie,  the  celebrated  quietist,  whose  principles  she 
embraced,  and  whom  she  accompanied  wherever  he  went.  She 
resided  with  him  for  some  time  at  Altona,  in  Holstein,  where 
she  attended  him  at  his  death,  in  1674.  She  retired  afterwards 
to  Wiewart,  in  Friesland,  where  she  was  visited  by  William 
Penn,  in  1677.  She  died  at  Wiewart,  the  following  year,  May 
5th,  1678.  She  chose  for  "her  device  the  words  of  St.  Ignatius, 
*•  Amor  metis  crucifixtts  «*,"  i.  e.  u  My  love  is  crucified." 

Her  works  are,  "  De  vita  humanae  termino,"  Ultra/act,  1693, 
44  Dissertatio  de  Ingenii  muliebris  ad  doctrinam  &  meliores 
literas  aptitudine,"  Lugd.  Bat*  1641.  These  pieces,  with  letters 
in  Greek,  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  French,  to  her  learned  corres- 
pondents, were  printed  at  Leyden,  1648,  in  12mo,  under  the 
title  of  "  A.  M.  a  Schurman  Opuscula,  Hebraa,  Gneca,  Latina, 
Gallica;  prosaica  &  metrica,"  enlarged  in  the  edition  of  Utrecht, 
1652.  She  wrote  likewise,  "  Eukleria,  seu  melioris  partis  elec- 
tio."  This  work,  a  defence  of  her  attachment  to  Labadie,  wag, 
while  she  resided  with  him,  printed  at  Altona,  1673. 

.  Biographium  Faemineum — The  Female  Worthies. 


MADELIENE  DE  SCUDERY. 

Madeliene  de  Scudery,  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
honourable  house,  was  born  at  Havre  de  Grace,  1607.  Educated 
with  care  under  a  sensible  mother,  she  was  distinguished  while 
in  her  childhood  for  intellectual  acuteness,  for  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, and  a  just  and  delicate  taste.  In  the  endowments  of  her 
person,  nature  had  been  less  liberal.  By  her  wit,  and  the  disad- 
vantages of  her  figure,  she  obtained  the  name  of  Sappho,  whose 
genius  she  emulated,  with  greater  purity  of  manners.  She  came 
early  to  Paris,  where  her  talents  excited  attention,  and  procured 
her  admittance  into  the  first  literary  circles.  At  the  Hotel  de 
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Rambouillet,  the  centre  of  wit  and  knowledge,  she  was  admit- 
ted a  member,  and  soon  celebrated  as  one  of  its  brightest  or- 
naments. Her  fortune  being  limited,  necessity  first  induced 
her  to  turn  her  thought  to  the  press.  ^Romances  were  the  taste 
of  the  age,  to  which  mademoiselle  <|Kcudery  gave  a  new  and 
more  refined  turn.  Sentiments  of  honour,  of  heroism,  and  of 
virtue,  were  substituted  for  dissolute  scenes  and  descriptions 
of  intrigue;  female  manners  were  pourtrayed  with  delicacy 
and  chasteness,  and  the  passions  refined  from  their  grossness. 
Her  books,  which  formed  a  new  era  in  that  species  of  writing, 
were  bought  with  avidity,  and  read  eagerly  by  persons  of  all 
ranks.  To  the  name  of  Scudery,  which  her  brother  had  already 
rendered  celebrated,  Madeliene  added  new  lustre.  The  aca- 
demy of  the  Ricovrati,  at  Padua,  complimented  her  with  a 
place  in  their  society,  in  which  she  succeeded  the  learned  He- 
lena Cornaro.  Every  other  academy,  in  which  women  were 
admitted,  became  ambitious  of  enrolling  her  among  their 
members ;  while  her  merit  and  reputation  procured  her  from 
all  ranks  and  orders  of  people  the  most  flattering  testimonies 
of  esteem  and  admiration.  From  the  prince  of  Paderborn, 
bishop  of  Munster,  she  received,  with  a  medal,  a  present  of  his 
works.  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  with  whom  she  corres- 
ponded, sent  her  her  picture,  and  settled  on  her  a  pension. 
Cardinal  Mazarine  left  her  by  his  will  a  handsome  annuity;  as 
did  also  the  chancellor  Boucherat;  and  Lewis  XIV.  at  the  so- 
licitation of  madame  de  Maintenon,  in  1683,  settled  on  her  a 
pension  of  2000  -crowns,  which  was  punctually  paid.  In  a  spe- 
cial audience,  appointed  by  the  monarch  to  receive  her  acknow- 
ledgements for  this  donation,  he  paid  her  many  flattering 
compliments. 

A  curious  accident  befel  this  lady  in  a  journey  which  she 
made  with  her  brother.  At  a  great  distance  from  Paris,  tfaeir 
conversation  one  evening,  at  an  inn,  turned  upon  a  romance 
which  they  were  then  jointly  composing,  to  the  hero  of  whicl^ 
they  had  given  the  title  of  prince  Mazare.  4  What  shall  we  do 
with  prince  Mazare  V  said  mademoiselle  Scudery  to  her  bro- 
ther:  '  is  it  not  better  that  he  should  fall  by  poison,  rather  than 
by  the  poniard?7  c  It  is  not  time  yet,*  replied  her  companion, 
4  for  that  business;  when  it  is  necessary,  we  can  despatch  him 
as  we  please ;  but  at  present  we  have  not  quite  done  with  him!' 
Two  merchants  in  the  next  chamber,  overhearing  this  conver- 
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sat  ion,  concluded  they  had  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  murder 
of  s6me  prince,  whose  real  name  they  disguised  under  that  of 
Mazare.  Full  of  this  important  discovery,  they  imparted 
their  suspicions  to  the  Irost  and  hostess,  when  it  was  unani- 
mously determined  toJpform  the  police  officer  of  what  had 
happened.  The  officer,  nappy  to  show  his  diligence  and  ac- 
tivity, put  the  travellers  immediately  under  an  arrest,  and  had 
them  conducted,  with  a  strong  escort,  to  Paris.  It  was  not 
without  difficulty  and  expense  that  they  procured  their  libera- 
tion, and  permission  for  the  future  to  hold  an  unlimited  right 
and  power  over  all  the  princes  and  personages  in  the  legends 
of  fiction. 

At  Paris,  the  house  of  mademoiselle  Scudery  was  the  court 
of  the  muses,  where  all  the  talent  apd  genius  in  the  capital  as- 
sembled. She  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four,  1701, 
of  a  rheumatic  fever.  Two  churches  contended  for  the  honour 
of  her  remains,  a  point  at  length  decided  by  the  authority  of 
the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  to  whom  the  dispute  was  referred. 

Her  works  were  numerous:  it  was  said  by  M.  Coster,  that 
she  composed  eighty  volumes,  an  undoubted  proof  of  great 
fertility  of  invention.  She  also  acquired  the  first  prize  of  elo- 
quence in  the  academy  of  Paris.  Her  stories  were  generally 
founded  on  facts,  disguised  and  intermingled  with  fiction.  In 
her  «*  Cyrus"  is  drawn  the  character  of  Louis  d£  Bourbon, 
prince  of  Conde.  In  the  romance  of  a  Clelie,"  many  circum- 
stances are  related  which  occurred  about  that  period  in  the 
court  of  France.  Her  narratives  are  tedious,  and  her  descrip- 
tions prolix;  but  the  praise  of  ingenuity,  of  elevated  sentiment, 
and  of  purifying  and  ennobling  that  species  of  writing,  cannot 
be  denied  to  her. 

The  Female  Worthies,  or  Memoirs  of  the  most  illustrious  Laities  of 
all  Ages,  Nations,  See. — Anne  Thickncsse's  Sketch  of  the  Lives 
and  Writings  of  the  Ladies  of  France. 


ANNE  DE  SEGUIER. 

Anne,  daughter  to  Pierre  Seguier  (whose  family  gave  to 
France  so  many  illustrious  magistrates),  lord  of  Verriere,  lieu- 
tenant-criminal  au  chatelet  de  Paris,  married  Francis  du  Prat, 
baron  de  Thiers,  to  whom  she  bore  two  daughters,  Anne  and 
Philipine,  who  were  educated  in  the  court  of  Henry  III.  Anne 
de  Seguier  inherited  the  talents  of  her  family,  and  devoted  her 
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leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred  poetry.  Her  poems  are  pre' 
ceded  by  a  prose  dialogue  between  Virtue,  Honour,  Pleasure, 
Fortune,  and  Death.  Her  daughters  emulated  their  mother  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  and  were  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  for  their  knowledge, 
and  for  their  attainments  in  general  literature. 

.    Dictionnaire  Hiitorique,  &c. — Anne  Thicknesse's  Sketch  of  the 
Lives  and  Writings  of  the  Ladies  of  France. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

The  account  of  the  wonderful  actions  of  ,Ninus  and  Semi- 
ramis,  the  period  of  whose  existence  and  reign  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  determine,  abounds  in  absurdity  and  contradiction. 
Semiramis,  according  to  historians,  was  the  wife  of  an  offices, 
in  the  army  of  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  who,  attracted  by  her 
beauty  and  artifices,  married  her,  after  the  decease  of  her  hus- 
band. Having  gained  over  to  her  interest  the  principal  men  of 
the  state,  Semiramis,  it  is  said,  prevailed  on  Ninus  to  invest 
her  with  the  sovereign  power  for  five  days.  A  decree  was  ac- 
cordingly issued  that,  during  this  period,  the  nation  should  im- 
plicitly obey  the  commands  of  the  queen.  Semiramis  began 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  imprudently  entrusted  to  her  by 
causing  her  husband  to  be  put  to  death,  that  she  might  secure 
to  herself  the  sovereignty.  This  account  is  denied  by  some 
historians,  but  all  are  agreed  that  she  succeeded  Ninus  in  the 
empire ;  when,  ambitious  of  immortalising  her  name,  she  built 
Babylon  in  one  year,  and  employed  two  millions  of  men  in 
accomplishing  so  stupendous  and  magnificent  a  work.  Her 
statue  was  erected  in  the  famous  temple  of  Hierapolis,  where 
divine  honours  were  paid  to  her  memory. 

Other  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  preceding  circum- 
stances have,  without  any  other  foundation,  been  extracted 
from  terms  improperly  understood.  Semiramis,'  according  to 
these,  signifies  a  people  called  Semarim,  a  title  assumed  by  the 
ancient  Babylonians  from  Semarim,  whose  badge,  a  dove  (ex- 
pressed Semramas),  was  used  as  an  object  of  worship,  and 
considered  to  be  the  same  as  Rhea,  the  mother  of  the  gods. 
It  was  a  common  mode  with  the  ancients  to  call  a  tribe  or  fa- 
mily by  the  name  of  its  founder,  and  a  nation  by  the  head  of. 
the  line.  When  the  Ninevites  performed  a  great  action,  it  was 
ascribed  to  Ninus,  supposed  founder  of  Nineveh.   Thus,  as  by 
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Ninus  the  Nincvitcs  are  to  be  understood,  60  by  Semiramus 
is  meant  a  people  called  Semarim.  In  the  history  of  those  per- 
sonages are  recorded  the  great  actions  of  the  two  nations :  his- 
torians have  thus  been  involved  in  difficulties  and  contradic- 
tions, by  limiting  to  the  life  of  individuals  an  historical  series 
of  ages.  All  that  is  attributed  to  Semiramus  and  Ninus  was 
actually  performed  by  Semarim  and  the  Jtfinevites,  who  con- 
quered the  Medes  and  Bactrians,  and  extended  their  domi- 
nions. These  events,  which  took  place  ages  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  kingdoms,  began  under  Pul  of  Nineve,  and  were 
carried  on  by  Assur,  Adon,  Salmanassar,  Sennacherib,  and 
others.  Nineve  was  at  last  ruined,  and  the  kihdom  of  Assyria 
was  united  to  Babylon ;  an  union  alluded  to  in  the  supposed 
marriage  of  Semiramis  and  Ninus.  It  was  then  that  Semarim 
accomplished  the  works  attributed  to  Ninus  and  Semiramis* 
44  Besides  Babylon,  which  they  built,  there  are,"  says  Strabo, 
tt  almost  over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  vast  mounds  of 
earth4  walls,  and  ramparts,  attributed  to  Ninus  and  Semira- 
mis, in  which  were  subterraneous  passages  of  communication, 
banks  for  water,  and  staircases  of  stone :  also  vast  canals  to  di- 
rect the  course  of  rivers,  with  lakes  to  receive  them;  likewise 
highways  and  bridges  of  wonderful  structure.  They  built  the 
famous  terraces  at  Babylon,  and  the  beautiful  gardens  at  Ecba- 
tana:  they  discovered  the  art  of  weaving  cotton,  an  invention 
attributed  to  those  of  their  family  who  passed  into  Egypt.  The 
Samarim  of  Egypt  and  of  Babylonia  were  of  the  same  family, 
sons  of  Chus,  who  came  and  settled  among  the  Mizraim,  under 
the  name  of  shepherds.'9 

By  some  historians,  Semiramis  is  represented  as  a  woman 
and  a  princess,  who  reigned  in  Babylon ;  by  others  as  a  deity. 
She  was,  says  Athenagoras,  esteemed  the  daughter  of  Dercetus, 
the  same  as  the  Suria  Dea,  Rhea,  &c»  Thus  by  many  Rhea, 
Isis,  Astartes  Atargatus,  and  Semiramis,  are  one  and  the  same 
deity.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Lucian,  that  they  were  so  ac- 
counted by  the  Syrians  of  Hierapolis,  who  regarded  them  as 
different  symbols  relating  to  the  same  object.  Semiramis  was 
said  to  have  been  changed  into  a  dove,  because  she  was  under 
that  form  depicted  and  worshipped.  Hence  it  appears  that 
Semiramis  was  merely  an  emblem,  die  name  compounded  of 
Sama-Ramas,  or  Ramis,  which  signified  the  divine  token,  the 

\  These  were  high  altars,  in  which  the  people  sacrificed  to  the  sun. 
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type  of  providence;  or  as  a  military  ensign,  interpreted,  with 
some  latitude,  the  standard  of  the  most  High.  The  emblem 
consisted  of  the  figure  of  a  dove,  probably  encircled  with  the 
Iris,  which  is  frequently  represented  with  the  dove.  All  who 
went  under  the  standard,  or  worshipped  this  emblem,  were 
styled  Semarim.  The  tide  of  Samarim,  or  Semiramus,  did  not 
relate  to  one  person,  but  to  many,  and  was  particularly  assum- 
ed by  princes.  The  Cuthites,  settled  about  Cochin  and  Ma- 
dura, in  India,  and  the  great  kings  of  Calecut,  were  styled  Sa~ 
marim,  even  in  later  times,  when  the  countries  were  visited  by 
the  English  and  Portuguese.  It  is  reported  .of  this  ideal  per* 
sonage,  that  she  was  exposed  among  the  rocks,  preserved  by  a 
shepherd,  and  afterwards  married  to  Menon.  She  is  also  said 
to  have  constructed  the  first  ship.  Simma  is  a  personage  made 
out  of  Sema,  or  Sama,  the  divine  token;  Menon  is  the  deus  Lu- 
nus,  under  which  type  the  ark  was  reverenced  in  many  regions. 
The  ark  being  the  first  ship  constructed,  with  which  the  dove 
was  connected,  the  merit  of  building  it  was  given  to  Serairamis, 
a  name  which,  according  to  Hesychius,  and  others,  signified  a 
wild  pigeon. 

The  critical  and  ingenious  reader  will  probably  extract  some 
degree  of  interest  and  amusement  from  the  preceding  curious 
research  into  antiquity. 

Bayle's  Historical  Dictionary,  &c.  &c. 


MADAME  SETURM  AN. 

Madame  Seturmak,  a  native  of  Cologne,  excelled  in  the 
arts,  and  acquired  great  reputation.  She  was  a  painter,  a  mu- 
sician, an  engraver,  a  sculptor,  a  philosopher,  a  geometrician, 
and  a  theologiap.   She  understood  and  spoke  nine  languages. 

New  Biographical  Dictionary,  &c. 


THE  MARCHIONESS  DE  SEVIGNE. 

Marie  de  Rabutin,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  baron 
de  Chantal,  Bourbilli,  &c.  and  of  Mary  de  Coulanges,  his 
wife,  was  born  February  5th,  1626.  While  yet  in  her  infancy, 
she  was  deprived  of  her  father,  who  was  killed  July  22d,  1627, 
at  the  descent  of  the  English  upon  the  isle  of  Rhee,  where  he 
commanded  a  squadron  of  gentlemen  volunteers.  This  loss 
was  supplied  to  her  by  the  cares  and  attentions  of  an  affec- 
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tionate  and  sensible  mother,  and  of  her  uncle,  Christopher  de 
Coulanges,  who  superintended  her  education,  and  implanted 
in  her  mind  the  purest  principles.  She  was  early  instructed  in 
the  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages,  and  familiarised 
with  the  writings  of  the  best  authors.  At  eighteen  years  of 
age,  she  married  Henry,  marquis  de  Sevigne,  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  ancient  houses  of  Brittany,  to  whom  she  bore 
a  son  and  a  daughter.  Tenderly  attached  to  her  husband, 
whose  disposition  was  gay  and  inconstant,  she  experienced 
many  domestic  sorrows,  which  were  aggravated  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  marquis,  who  fell  in  a  duel  with  the  cheva- 
lier d'  Aibret. 

Thus  left  a  widow  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth,  she  deter- 
mined against  a  second  engagement, and  devoted  herself  with 
exemplary  attention  to  the  duties  of  a  mother.  She  was  assist- 
ed in  these  cares  by  her  uncle,  a  man  of  merit  and  talents,  who 
attached  himself  through  life  to  his  niece,  with  whom  he  wholly 
resided,  and  who,  on  her  part,  repaid  his  kindness  with  the 
most  grateful  affection.  The  talents  of  madame  de  Sevigne, 
the  propriety  of  her  conduct,  and  the  charms  of  her  conversa- 
tion, procured  her  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  of  the  age:  her  house  was  the  resort  of 
literature,  and  the  temple  of  the  muses.  She  is  said  to  have 
decided  the  famous  dispute  between  Perrault  and  Boileau,  re- 
specting the  ancients  and  the  moderns.  '  The  ancients,9  said 
madame  de  Sevigne,  *  are  the  finest,  and  we  are  the  prettiest.' 

Her  children  did  credit  to  such  a  mother,  who  loved  them 
with  more  than  maternal  tenderness:  Charles,  marquis  de  Se- 
vigne, her  son,  was  not  less  distinguished  for  his  military 
talents,  than  for  his  engaging  manners  and  elegant  address: 
her  daughter  inherited  the  virtues  and  fine  qualities  of  her 
mother.  Mademoiselle  dc  Sevigne  married  Francis  de  Castel- 
lanc-Adhemar  de  Monteil,  count  de  Grignan,  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  the  king's  forces,  and  governor  of  Provence. 

In  giving  her  daughter  to  a  nobleman  of  the  court,  madame 
de  Sevigne  flattered  herself  with  the  hope  of  passing  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  near  this  beloved  child.  This  expectation  • 
was,  however,  frustrated:  monsieur  de  Grignan  received  an 
order  from  the  king  to  repair  to  his  government,  where,  in  the 
absence  of  the  duke  de  Vendome,  he  was  obliged  to  command. 
The  separation  was  equally  affecting  to  the  mother  and  daugh- 
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ter,  in  whose  intercourse  the  charm  and  tenderness  of  equal 
friendship  had  been  substituted  for  the  authority  and- reserve 
of  the  parental  and  filial  characters.  It  is  to  this  absence  that 
the  world  is  indebted  for  chose  charming  letters,  so  generally 
and  deservedly  admired  and  celebrated.  Madame  de  Sevigne 
made  long  and  frequent  visits  to  her  daughter. 

Her  last  journey  into  Provence,  in  1695,  was  to  be  present 
at  the  marriage  of  her  grandson,  the  marquis  de  Grignan,  with 
mademoiselle  de  St.  Amant.  Of  these  nuptials  some  account 
is  given  in  her  letters.  Soon  after  this  event,  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous illness  of  madame  de  Grignan  deeply  affected  her  mo- 
ther, whose  inquietude,  at  a  period  of  life  so  advanced,  under^ 
mined  her  health,  and  brought  on  a  fever:  when,  after  a  skjkness 
of  fourteen  days,  she  expired,  August  6th,  1696,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  under  the  roof  of  madame  de  Grignan. 

The  enlightened  mind  and  admirable  talents  of  this  amiable 
woman,  proved  insufficient  to  preserve  her  from  the  influence 
of  superstition,  and  the  contagion  of  the  times.  She  appears 
to  have  exulted  in  the  extirpation  of  protestantism  in  Pro- 
vence, by  the  power  of  her  son-in-law,  count  de  Grignan ;  she 
even  speaks  with  levity  of  the  sufferings  of  the  huguenots, 
dragooned  into  the  bosom  of  the  true  church.  If  in  a  mind  of 
high  cultivation,  superior  refinement,  and  exquisite  sensibility, 
such  is  the  effect  of  fanaticism,  who  shall  calculate  its  ravages, 
marked  as  they  have  ever  been  with  desolation  and  blood. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  left  a  valuable  collection  of  letters,  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1754,  at  Paris,  8  vols.  12mo. 

"  These  letters,"  says  Voltaire,  "  filled  with  anecdotes, 
written  with  freedom,  in  an  easy  animated  style,  are  an  excel- 
lent criticism  upon  studied  letters  of  wit,  and  still  more  upon 
those  sublime  fictitious  letters,  which  aim  to  imitate  the  episto- 
lary style  by  false  sentiments,  and  a  recital  of  feigned  adven- 
tures to  imaginary  correspondents."  To  this  may  be  added, 
the  testimony  of  two  men  of  the  first  literary  rank,  by  one*  of 
whom  madame  de  Sevigne  is  declared  to  merit  a  place  among 
the  most  illustrious  women  of  her  time.  The  other f  declares 
himself  her  most  zealous  admirer,  and  "  that  her  letters  are, 
in  his  opinion,  master-pieces  in  that  species  of  writing,  not  to 
be  paralleled  by  either  ancients  or  moderns."  Tenderness  and 
sensibility  are  the  characteristic  of  these  letters,  in  which  the 

*  See  Bajle's  Letters,  p.  652.  Rotterdam,  1714, 12m o.  f  The  president  Bouhier. 
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sentiment  is  expressed  with  equal  delicacy  and  vivacity.  "  The 

true  mark  of  a  good  heart,"  says  madame  de  Sevigne,  u  is  its 

capacity  for  loving." 

Dictionnaire  Historique— Biographiom  Fcemineum— Anne  Thicknesse'a 
Sketch  of  the  Lives  and  Writing?  of  the  Ladies  of  France— Letters 
from  the  Marchioness  de  Sevigne  to  her  daughter. 


LADY  ARABELLA  SEYMOUR. 

Arabella,  daughter  of  Charles  Stuart,  earl  of  Lenox, 
(youngest  brother  of  lord  Darnley,  who  espoused  Mary  queen 
of  Scots),  was  born  in  fS77.  Her  mother  was  the  second 
daughter  of  sir  William  Cavendish,  of  Chatsworth,  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  knt.  The  earl  of  Lenox  died  in  his  29th 
year.  Arabella,  who  had  been  his  only  child,  was  educated 
with  extraordinary  care :  she  possessed  talents  above  the  com- 
mon order,  and  had  a  facility  in  poetical  composition.  Her  pap 
pers  are  still  preserved  in  the  Harleian  and  Longbeat  libraries. 
Her  affinity  to  the  crown  involved  her  in  perpetual  misfortunes. 
It  appears,  from  a  passage  in  Mr.  Ogleby's  Negotiations  in 
Spain,  in  1596,  that  she  was  under  restraint  during  the  latter 
period  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  observes,  that  the  queen 
of  England  refused  to  deliver  her  up  to  the  king  of  Scots,  who 
purposed  marrying  her  to  the  duke  of  Lenox,  in  Scotland,  with 
an  intention,  having  at  that  time  no  issue,  of  making  the  duke 
his  heir  and  successor.  The  pope  also  formed  a  design  of 
raising  her  to  the  throne  of  England,  by  espousing  her  to 
cardinal  Farnese,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Parma.  This  project 
seems  to  have  been  favoured  by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  from  an 
apprehension  lest  England,  when  united  to  Scotland,  under  the 
same  monarch,  should  become  too  powerful.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  James,  a  conspiracy  was  entered  into  by  some 
English  lords,  through  jealousy  of  the  Scots,  to  kill  the  king, 
and  bestow  the  crown  on  Arabella.  This  transaction,  which 
was  discovered  and  the  conspirators  punished,  appears  to  have 
occasioned  the  confinement  of  Arabella  to  her  own  house,  and 
to  have  ultimately  proved  destructive  both  to  her  health  qpd 
fortunes.  She  was,  however,  restored  to  favour,  and  received 
from  the  king,  as  a  new-year's  gift,  a  service  of  plate,  worth 
200/.  and  a  thousand  marks  to  pay  her  debts,  with  a  yearly 
addition  to  her  income.    She  was  soon  after,  n^ithout  the  con- 
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sent  of  James,  privately  married  to  Mr,  William  Seymour, 
second  son  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  earl  and  marquis 
of  Hertford,  and  at  length  restored  to  the  dukedom  of  Somer* 
set.  On  the  secret  of  their  marriage  being  divulged,  they  were 
both  committed  to  the  Tower.  After  the  imprisonment  of  a 
year,  they  contrived,  though  under  the  charge  of  different 
keepers,  to  escape  at  the  same  time.  The  court  was  on  the  in- 
telligence seized  with  an  alarm,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued 
for  their  apprehension.  Arabella  had  escaped  in  man's  apparel, 
from  a  house  near  Highgate,  whence  she  was  to  have  been  sent 
the  next  day  to  Durham.  Having  arrived  at  Blackwall,  about 
six  in  the  evening,  a  boat  was  prepared  ready  to  receive  her, 
and  another  filled  with  baggage  for  herself  and  her  husband* 
They  rowed  first  to  Woolwich,  and  then  proceeded  to  Graves. 
end.  At  the  dawn  of  day  they  had  reached  Lee,  when  they 
discovered  at  anchor,  a  mile  beyond  them,  a  French  barge, 
which  waited  their  coming.  Here  the  lady  Arabella  was  de* 
sirous  of  waiting  for  her  husband;  but,  through  the  importunity 
of  her  companions,  was  induced  to  go  on.  Mr.  Seymour,  by 
this  circumstance,  missed  the  vessel.  A  pinnace  was,  in  the 
mean  time,  dispatched  by  government  in  pursuit  of  the  fu- 
gitives. The  barge,  lingering  in  expectation  of  Seymour,  was 
overtaken,  and,  after  enduring  thirteen  shot  from  the  pinnace, 
compelled  to  strike.  Arabella,  who  was  brought  back  to  the 
Tower,  rejoiced  in  the  midst  of  her  distress  at  the  probable 
escape  of  her  husband.  The  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent  in 
close  :and  melancholy  confinement,  which  at  length  deprived 
her  of  reason.  Death,  after  a  period  of  four  years,  put  an  end 
to  her  sorrow.  She  expired,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison, 
Sept.  27th,  1615,  and  was  interred  with  Mary  queen  of  Scotaj 
in  Henry  VHth's  chapel. 

Ballard*  Britiah  Ladies— History  of  England,  &c 


LADIES  ANNE,  MARGARET,  AND  JANE 

SEYMOUR. 

These  ladies,  sisters,  were  celebrated'for  their  learning  in 

the  sixteenth  century.   They  composed  four  hundred  Latin 

tlistichs  on  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  Margaret  dm 

Valois,  sister  to  Francis  I.  These  verses  were  soon  after  trans* 

Vol.  III.  3  O 
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lated  into  Greek,  French,  and  Italian,  and  printed  at  Paris  in 
1551,  under  the  title  of  u  Tombeau  de  Marguerite  de  Valois, 
Heine  de  Navarre."  Nicholas  Denisot,  preceptor  to  the 
learned  sisters,  made  a  collection,  containing  a  translation  of 
the  distichs,  with  other  verses  on  the  same  subject,  and  also  itt 
honour  of  the  fair  writers,  which  he  dedicated  to  Margaret  de 
Valois,  dutche3S  of  Berri,  sister  of  Henry  II.  The  distichs  are 
called  by  Ronsard,  who  celebrates  the  sisters,  "  a  christian 
song."  They  are  said  by  Bayle  to  contain  more  pious  and  mo- 
ral reflections  than  poetical  images :  yet  it  is  affirmed  by  Ron- 
sard,  whh  poetical  license,  that,  had  Orpheus  heard  them,  he 
would  have  been  ambitious  to  become  the  scholar  of  their 
authors. 

"  If  that  harper  so  rcnown'd, 

Could  these  charming  Syrens  hear 
From  the  shores  of  Albion  sound, 

Wonder  would  perplex  his  ear, 
He  would  break  his  pagan  lyre,  &c. 

These  sisters  are  also  celebrated  by  Nicholas  de  Henerar, 
tieur  des  Essars,  who  translated  into  French  the  Amadis  de. 
Gaule.   By  the  authority  of  Mr.  Fulmanf  we  are  inforfeied* 
that  these  ladies  were  the  daughters  of  Edward  Seymour,  duke 
of  Somerset  and  uncle  to  Edward  VI.  by  Anne  his  second 
wife,  daughter  of  sir  Edward  Stanhope :  six  daughters  had 
been  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  who  all  received  a  learned  edu- 
cation.   Anne,  the  eldest,  was  first  married  to  John  Dudley, 
earl  of  Warwick ;  and,  after  his  death,  to  sir  Edward  Unton, 
knight  of  the  bath.  It  appears,  from  a  letter  in  her  own  hand, 
that  she  was  living  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth. Margaret  died  unmarried,  though  addressed  by  the 
lord  Strange,  in  the  year  1551,  as  is  proved  by  a  letter  dated 
July,  from  the  king  and  council,  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  the  fa^ 
ther  of  lord  Strange,  signifying  his  majesty's  satisfaction  in  the 
intended  nuptials.    The  misfortunes  and  disgrace  which  soon 
after  befel  the  duke  probably  prevented  the  marriage.    Jane 
also,  whom  her  father  aspired  to  unite  to  Edward  VI.  died  un- 
wurrtedt  March  19th,  1560,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  maid  of  honour  to  Elizabeth,  and  high  in  her  favour. 
She  was  interred,  with  great  solemnity,  in  St.  Edmund's  cha. 
pel,  in  Westminster.  Qn  the  east  side  of  the  chapel  is  a  plain 

t  XV.  vol.  MS*xollcctioM  in  the  archives  of  Corp.  Chr.  college. 
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monument,  containing  little  more  than  an  enumeration  of  the 
titles  and  dignities  of  the  family.  A  copy  of  Latin  verses,  in 
commendation  of  lady  Jane  Somerset,  composed  by  Dr.  Had- 
don,  are  preserved  by  Mr.  Caindan,  of  which  the  following  ja 
a  translation : 

"  For  genius  fam*d,  for  beauty  lov'd, 

Jane  bade  the  world  admire: 
Her  voice  harmonious  notes  improvM, 

Her  band  the  tuneful  lyre. 

V-emis  and  Pallas  claim'd  this  maid, 

Each  as  her  right  alone; 
But  death  superior  power  displayed, 

And  serz'd  her  as  his  own. 

Her  virgin  dust  this  mournful  tomb 

Its  kindred  earth  contains; 
Her  soul  which  fate  can  ne'er  consume, 

In  endless  glory  reigns.** 

Bayle's  Historical  Dictionary — Biographium  Fcrmincum — Ballard's 
British  Ladies,  Sec. 


CATHERINE  SFORZA. 

Catherine,  grand-daughter  of  Francis  Sforza,  duke  of 
Milan,  and  natural  daughter  of  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  is  re- 
nowned for  her  courage  and  great  qualities.  She  espoused 
Jerom  Riario,  lord  of  Forli  and  of  Iraola,  the  lordship  of  which 
she  brought  to  her  husband  as  a  dowry,  her  father  having  pos- 
sessed himself  of  it  by  taking  advantage  of  die  dissensions  be- 
tween Tadeo  Manfredi,  lord  of  Imola,  and  his  son,  in  1472* 
Several  children  were  the  fruit  of  these  nuptials,  among  whom 
Octavio  Riario  inherited  the  estates  of  his  parents,  which  he 
held  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Catherine,  left  a  widow  at  two-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  with  an  infant  son,  held,  during  his  mi- 
nority, the  reins  of  government  with  equal  vigor  and  address* 
In  the  tumults  occasioned  by  the  expedition  of  the  French 
into  Italy,  1494,  Catherine  neglected  not  to  advance  the  inte- 
rests of  the  states.  Forli  was,  in  the  year  1500,  besieged  by 
the  duke  of  Valentenois,  son  of  Alexander  VI.  Catherine,  with 
great  intrepidity,  defended  the  fortress,  but,  unable  to  resist 
the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  she  was  at  length  compelled 
to  surrender,  made  prisoner,  and  Sent  to  Rome,  where  she  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Angelo. 

She  was  soon  after  liberated,  at  the  intercession  of  Ives 
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d'Allegre,  and  privately  married  to  John  de  Medicis,  on 
whoae  account  ahe  performed  great  services  to  the  Florentines 
and  to  Ludovic  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  a  friend  of  the  Medici 
family.  She  is  commended  by  Varillas,  a  French  historian, 
for  her  talents,  her  courage,  hei"  policy,  her  beauty,  and  the 
military  powers  she  displayed  during  the  siege  of  Forli.  Her 
estates,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Valentenois,  were  never  recover- 
ed, but,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  VI.  were  reunited  to  the 
holy  see. 

Bayle's  Historical  Dictionary,  Sec 


ISABELLA  SFORZA. 

Isabella  Sfo&za,  who  deserves  a  place  in  the  catalogue 
of  learned  women,  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  of  her 
letters  are  inserted  in  a  collection  published  at  Venice,  by 
Hortensio  Lando,  1549.  Aniong  these  is  a  letter  of  consola- 
tion, written  to  Bonn*  Sforza,  widow  of  the  king  of  Poland, 
lately  deceased.  Also  one  to  Margaret  Bobbia,  in  vindication 
of  poetry.  This  collection  of  letters  is  referred  to  by  Christo- 
fano  Bronzini,  in  a  dialogue,  in  which  one  of  the  speakers  is 
represented  as  denying  the  capacity  of  women  to  put  together 
in  writing  two  words  *•  e.  sentences  more  probably  was  meant 
by  this  man  of  straw).  His  adversary,  in  reply,  quotes  the  col- 
lection of  female  letters,  published  by  Hortensio  Lando,  the 
propriety,  ingenuity,  elegance,  and  elocution  of  which  he 
praises,  distinguishing  more  particularly  those  of  Isabella 
Sforza. 

Bayle's  Historical  Dictionary. 


FRANCES  SHERIDAN. 

In  the  family  of  this  lady,  wit  and  genius  appear  to  be  here- 
ditary.  Frances,  descended  from  an  English  family,  and  grand- 
daughter of  sir  Oliver  Chamberlaine,  was  born  in  Ireland,  in 
1724.  During  the  disputes  relative  to  the  theatre,  in  which 
Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  (son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Swift)  had  embarked  his  fortune, 
Miss  Chamberlaine  distinguished  herself  by  a  small  pamphlet, 
which  excited  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  the  curiosity  of 
Mr.  Sheridan  to  be  introduced  to  his  fair  champion.  An  attach-, 
mem  afterwards  took  place,  which  terminated  in  a  matrimo* 
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niai  engagement*   Mrs.  Sheridan,  with  superior  talents  and 
i  engaging  manners,  was  exemplary  in  every  relative  duty. 

a  Her  admirable  Domestic  Tale  of  Sydney  Biddulph  is  well 

i  known,  and  justly  esteemed  by  the  public.  She  was  also  the 

i  author  of  a  small  romance,  entitled  Nourjahad,  which  posses- 

ses considerable  merit.  She  likewise  wrote  two  comedies, 
"The  Discovery,"  cr>  8vo,  1763;  and  "The  Dupe,"  cr.  8vo, 
1765.  After^  lingering  some  years  in  ill  health,  she  died  at 
filois,  in  the  south  of  France,  1767. 

New  Biographical  Dictionary. 


SOPHRONIA. 

Sophronia,  a  name  given  to  the  lady  of  a  Roman  gover- 
nor, commended  by  Eusebius,  and  other  writers,  for  her  cour- 
age and  chastity.  The  tyrant,  Maxentius,*  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending  his  soldiers  into  the  houses  of  his  subjects,  to  bring 
forcibly  to  him  the  wives  or  daughters  of  the  citizens,  whose 
beauty  or  accomplishments  had  captivated  his  licentious  fancy* 
A  permission  having  been  extorted  from  the  husband  of  So* 
phronia,  the  soldier*  brought  to  her  the  royal  summons.  Un- 
der pretence  of  adorning  her  person  to  appear  before  the  em- 
peror, Sophronia  was  permitted  to  retire  alone  to  her  chamber* 
where  she  plunged  a  sword  into  her  bosom;  justly  preferring 
death  to  submitting  to  the  brutal  lust  of  a  despot. 

The  Female  Worthies,  Sec 


SULPICIA. 
Sulpicia,  or  Sulpitia,  a  Roman  lady,  daughter  of  Sul- 
picius  Parterculus,  and  wife  to  Fulvius  Flaccus,  is  celebrated 
for  the  purity  of  her  manners.  Great  dissoluteness  having 
prevailed  among  the  women  of  Rome,  the  books  of  the  sybils 
were  consulted  for  a  remedy  to  these  disorders,  when,  from 
the  report  made  by  those  appointed  to  the  office,  it  was  de- 
creed by  the  senate,  that  a  statue  should  be  erected  to  Ferns 
Verticordia,  or  the  converter  of  hearts,  and  that  the  most  vir- 
tuous of  the  Roman  ladies  should  consecrate  the  statue  of  the 
goddess.  For  this  purpose,  an  hundred  women  were  first  s<s 
lected ;  from  this  number  ten  were  chosen,  all  of  whom  were 
unanimous  in  appointing  Sulpicia  for  the  sacred  ofice.  This 
event  took  place  in  the  year  639  of  Rome.  It  doe*  not  appear 
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that  the  honour  conferred  upon  Sulpicia  proved  efficacious  in 
the  reform  of  female  manners.  A  temporary  incitement  to 
laudable  ambition  was  quickly  overpowered  in  the  luxury  and 
corruption  of  the  times,  which  continued  to  increase,  till  Julius 
Cassar,  in  a  revolution  of  the  state,  made  himself  master  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  moral  and  political  barometer  of  na- 
tions will  ever  rise  and  fall  in  exact  proportions. 

Bayle's  Historical  Dictionary— Bio^raphiuni  FtsmineuBL 


DOROTHY, 

COUNTESS  OP  SUNDERLAND. 

Dorothy,  daughter  of  Robert  Sidney,' earl  of  Leicester, 
married  Henry  lord  Spencer,  of  Wormleighton,  during  his 
minority.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1643,  he  was  created  earl  of 
Sunderland;  and,  in  the  same  year,  killed  at  the  first  battle  of 
Newbury,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  widow  af- 
terwards gave  her  hand  to  Robert  Smythe,  esq.  of  the  Bounds* 
in  the  parish  of  Bidborough,  in  Kent,  whom  she  also  survived. 
One  son  was  the  fruit  of  her  second  marriage,  Robert  Smythe, 
governor  of  Dover  castle  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  This  lady 
was  the  sacharissa  of  Waller:  she  was  an  amiable  woman,  and 
fond  of  retirement.  Having  met  Waller  one  day,  when  she  was 
far  advanced  in  life,  she  asked  him  ( when  he  would  write  such 
fine  verses  upon  her  again?'  4  When  your  ladyship,'  he  replied, 
*  is  as  young  again.'  She  survived  her  husband  forty  years,  and 
was  buried  with  him,  in  the  same  vault,  at  Brington,  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire, Feb.  25,  1683-4. 

Granger's  Biographicl  History|r>f  England. 


THE  COUNTESS  DE  LA  SUZE, 

Born  in  Paris,  1618,  daughter  of  the  count  de  Coligni,  a 
marshal  of  France,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  famous  admiral 
Coligni,  this  lady  was  first  married  to  Thomas  Hamilton,  a 
Scotch  nobleman,  and  after  his  decease  to  the  count  de  la 
Suze,  with  whom  she  led  a  wretched  life.  His  unhappy  tem- 
per, and  extreme  jealousy,  Induced  him  to  seclude  from  society 
a  woman  who  was  formed  to  be  its  delight  and  ornament  Shut 
up  in  a  country-house,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  capital,  the 
countess,  impatient  of  constraint,  determined,  as  a  means  of 
eluding  the  tyranny  of  her  husband  (who  professed  the  Hugue- 
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not  faith),  to  abjure  her  nigion,  and  take  shelter  in  the  catho- 
lic church*  It  was  on  this  occasion  said  by  Christina  of  Swe« 
den,  that  Henriette  de  la  Suze  changed  her  religion,  that  she 
might  escape  the  society  of  her  husband  both  in  this  world  and 
the  next. 

This  schism  for  a  time  appearing  to  aggravate  the  misery 
of  her  situation,  she  solicited  a  divorce,  and,  to  procure  the 
consent  of  the  count,  offered  him  25,000  crowns.  The  terms 
were  accepted,  and  the  marriage  dissolved  by  the  parliament. 
In  consequence  of  this  event  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  coun- 
tess became  involved  in  embarrassment,  an  evil  light  in  com- 
parison with  those  she  had  escaped,  and  to  which  she  submit- 
ted with  fortitude.  On  this  subject  a  whimsical  anecdote  is 
related.  One  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,, an  execution  was 
brought  into  her  house*  Being  informed  by  her  woman  of  this 
circumstance,  she  desired  to  speak  with  the  officer.  Having  not 
yet  risen,  the  man  was  introduced  into  her  bed-chamber. 4  Sir,9 
said  she,  ( I  have  had  very  little  sleep,  the  past  night,  and  I 
must  entreat  your  patience  an  hour  or  two  longer.' 4  Certainly,' 
madam,  replied  the  officer,  politely,  and  immediately  with- 
drew* The  countess  then  composed  herself  to  sleep,  and  awoke 
not  till  ten  o'clock,  when  she  arose  and  dressed  to  fulfil  an  en- 
gagement to  dinner.  She  thanked  the  officer  for  his  civility,  as 
she  passed  out  of  her  apartment,  and,  tranquilly  hastening  to 
her  appointment,  left  him  master  of  the  house. 

Having  a  suit  at  law  with  mddame  de  Chatillon,  madame 
de  la  Suze  pleaded  her  cause  before  the  parliament  of  Paris* 
These  two  Indies  meeting  one  day  in  the  court,  monsieur  de  la 
Feuillade,  who  accompanied  the  former,  thus  attdressed  the 
latter,  who  was  escorted  by  Benserude  and  several  other  poets 
of  reputation, *  You,  madam,  have  rhyme  on  your  side,  and  we 
have  reason.'  *  It  cannot  be  said,  then,'  replied  the  countess, 
with  an  air  of  contempt,  (that  we  plead  without  rhyme  or 


reason.' 


Madame  de  la  Suze,  unfortunate  in  her  domestic  connex- 
ions, became  melancholy  and  attached  to  solitude*  She  indulged 
her  feelings  in  plaintive  and  elegiac  effusions,  full  of  tender- 
ness and  passion.  Her  thoughts  are  said  to  have  been  just  and 
elevated,  and  her  language  poetical,  but  her  rhymes  inharmo- 
nious. Her  songs,  madrigals,  and  odes,  were  inferior  to  her 
elegies,  which  abounded  in  delicate  and  fine'  turns  of  semi- 
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ment.  Her  poems  are  printed  in  a  collection  in  four  vols. 
12mo,  with  those  of  Pelisson  and  madame  de  Scudery.  She 
died  at  Paris,  esteemed  and  laihented,  in  1673. 

She  was  the  subject  of  many  eulogiums.  Mademoiselle  de 
Scudery,  in  her  romance  of  Clelia,  thus  describes  her:  "  He* 
soide,  sleeping  upon  Parnassus,  sees  the  muses  in  a  dream, 
who  show  to  him  the  potts  in  their  order  of  succession:  *  Be* 
hold,*  says  Calliope,  speaking  of  the  countess  de  la  Suze, 4  be- 
hold a  woman  who,  with  the  form  of  Pallas,  the  beauty,  the 
softness,  the  expression,  and  the  air  of  Venus,  possesses  yet 
more  wit  than  beauty,  though  adorned  by  a  thousand  charms.' " 
Charleval,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  wits  of  his  age,  address- 
ed to  madame  de  la  Suze  a  copy  of  verses,  in  which  he  highly 
extols  her  genius,  and  compares  her  to  Sappho. 

Biographium  Fcemineum— The  Female  Worthies,  &c.— Anne  Thick- 
nesse's  Sketch  of  the  Live§  and  Writings  of  the  Ladies  of  France 
— Dictionnatre  Historique  des  Femmes  Celdbrees. 


MARY  SYDNEY, 

COUNTESS  OF  PEMBROKE. 

M A  ry,  daughter  of  sir  Henry  Sydney,  knight  of  the  Garttf, 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  lord  president  of  Wales,  and  of 
his  wife  the  lady  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  John  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  of  James* 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Arcadia,  was 
brother  to  this  lady,  who,  in  1576,  married  Henry  earl  of  Pern* 
broke.  Three  children  were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage ;  Wil- 
liam, who  succeeded  to  the  tides  and  estates  of  his  father,  and 
from  whom  the  present  family  is  descended;  Philip  and  Anne, 
who  died  young*  These  nuptials  were  projected  by  Robert 
Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  uncle  to  the  countess,  whose  for- 
tune, on  this  occasion,  he  increased. 

The  countess  of  Pembroke  had  received  a  liberal  education.. 
and  was  distinguished  among  the  literary  characters  of  the  age 
for  a  highly  cultivated  mind  and  superior  talents.  Congenial 
qualities  and  pursuits  united  her  with  her  brother,  sir  Philip 
Sydney,  in  bonds  of  strict  friendship.  Sir  Philip  dedicated  to  bis 
beloved  sister  his  Arcadia,  under  the  tide  of  u  The  Countess  of 
Pembroke's  Arcadia."  To  her  also  Mr.  Abraham  Fraunce  dcr 
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voted  his  poetic  and  literary  labours.   The  countess  possessed  a 

talent  for  poetical  composition,  which  she  assiduously  cultivated. 

She  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  English  verse  many  of  the 

Psalms,  which,  bound  in  velvet,  are  said  to  be  preserved  in  the 

library  at  Wilton.    She  is  represented  in  her  picture  holding*  in 

her  hand  a  book  of  Psalms.   She  also  translated  and  published 

u  A  Discourse  of  Life  and  Death,  written  in  French  by  Philip 

Morney,  don* >  into  English  by  the  countess  of  Pembroke,  dated 

May  13, 1590,  Wilton:  printed  at  London  for  William  Ponsonby, 

1600,  12mo."  Likewise,  "The  Tragedie  of  Antonie:  done  into 

English  by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  12mo,  London,  1595." 

This  little  work  contains,  though  not  paged,  fifty-four  leaves. 

She  loved  learning,  and  was  a  patroness  of  letters.  Dr.  Mouffet 

was  allowed  by  her  a  yearly  pension:  her  liberality  and  her  taste 

for  letters  are  also  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Giles  Jacob. 

She  survived  her  husband  twenty  years,  and,  having  lived  to 

an  advanced  age,  died  at  her  house  in  Aldersgate-street,  London, 

Sept.  25,  1602.    She  was  interred  with  the  Pembroke  family,  in 

the  chancel  of  the  cathedral  at  Salisbury,  without  any  monument. 

The  following  lines,  designed  as  an  inscription  for  her  tomb, 

were  written  by  the  celebrated  Ben  Jonson: 

"  Underneath  this  sable  herse. 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse; 
Sydney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother; 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  kilPd  another, 
Fair,  and  learn'd,  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 
Marble  piles  let  no  man  raise 
To  her  name,  for  after-daies 
Some  kind  woman,  born  as  she, 
Reading;  this,  like  Niobe, 
Shall  turn  marble,  and  become 
Both  her  mourner,  and  her  tomb." 

Sir  Francis  Osborn,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  reign  of  James, 
thus  speaks  of  the  countess  of  Pembroke:  "  She  was  that  sister  of 
sir  Philip  Sydney  to  whom  he  addressed  his  Arcadia,  and  of 
whom  he  had  no  other  advantage  than  what  he  received  from 
the  partial  benevolence  of  fortune  (i.  e.  nature)  in  making  him  a 
man,  which  yet  she  did,  in  some  judgments,  recompense  in 
beauty,  her  pen  being  nothing  short  of  his,  as  I  am  ready  to  at- 
test, so  far  as  so  inferior  a  reason  may  be  .taken,  having  seen 
incomparable  letters  of  hers*  But  lest  I  should  seem  to  trespass 
upon  truth,  which  few  do  unsuborned  (as  I  protest  I  am,  unless 
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by  her  rhetoric),  I  shall  leave  the  world  her  epitaph,  in  which  the 

author  doth  manifest  herself  a  poet,  in  all  things  but  untruth." 

Wood}  ascribes  to  sir  Philip  Sydney  the  translation  of  the 

Psalmsy  which  he  says  are  in  manuscript  in  die  library  of  the  earl 

of  Pembroke,  at  Wilton,  bound  in  crimson  velvet,  and  left  by 

the  countess;  some  Psalms  by  whom  are  however  printed  in  Mr* 

Harrington's  Nugse  Antiquse,  3  vols.  12mo. 

Ballard's  British  Ladies— Biographium  Foemincum- 


TANAQUIL. 

Tanaqjjil,  wife  to  Tarquinius  Priscus,  king  of  Rome,  was 
born  at  Tarquinii,  in  Tuscany.  She  married  Lucumon,  whose 
father  being  expelled  from  Corinth,  his  native  city,  fled  to  Tar- 
quinii: his  wealth,  which  was  considerable,  was  inherited  by  his 
son.  Lucumon,  who,  in  espousing  Tanaquil,  became  allied  to 
die  noblest  families  in  Tarquinii,  flatter  himself  with  being  raised 
to  the  first  dignities  of  the  city :  this  ambition  was  defeated  by 
his  birth  and  foreign  extraction.  Tanaquil,  humiliated  by  losing 
her  rank,  and  incensed  at  the  indignities  suffered  by  her  husband, 
determined  to  quit  her  native  city,  and  to  seek  a  place  where  she 
would  be  less  subjected  to  mortification.  She  pressed  her  hus- 
band to  go  to  Rome,  where,  without  respect  to  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances, preferment  waited  on  merit.  Lucumon  listened  to 
her  representations,  and  consented  to  her  wishes. 

A  presage  of  good  fortune  is  said  to  have  attended  them  on 
their  journey.  As  they  arrived  at  mount  Janiculus,  before  they  en- 
tered Rome,  an  eagle  gendy  alighted  upon  their  chariot,  and,  tak- 
ing off  the  cap  of  Lucumon,  hovered  some  time  over  the  carriage: 
at  length,  with  a  loud  outcry,  he  restored  the  cap  to  the  head  of 
its  master,  and  took  his  flight.  Tanaquil,  embracing  her  husband, 
congratulated  him  on  this  incident,  which  she  assured  him  for- 
boded  great  fortune.  Elated  with  hope,  they  entered  Rome, 
where  Lucumon  assumed  the  name  of  Tarquinius.  Having 
gained  the  esteem  of  the  Romans,  he  insinuated  himself  into  the 
favour  of  the  king,  who  advanced  him  to  the  highest  offices.  He 
at  length  aspired  to  the  throne,  and  succeeded  in  his  ambition: 
he  reigned  thirty-seven  years,  and  in  the  thirty-eighth  was  assas- 
sinated in  his  palace. 

Tanaquil  suffered  not  herself  to  be  overwhelmed  by  this  blow* 

*  •  * 

\  Athen.  Oxoiu  yoL  I.  p.  184. 
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however  severe:  byher  address  and  influence  she  secured  the 
succession  to  her  son-in-law,  Servius  Tullius,  whose  elevation 
she  had  before  predicted.  Servius  Tullius  was  born  and  educat- 
ed in  the  palace  of  the  king.  A  flame,  according  to  the  legend,  was 
seen  one  day  hovering  over  his  head  as  he  slept:  the  attendants, 
alarmed,  were  about  to  extinguish  it,  but  Tanaquil  prevented 
them,  and,  taking  her  husband  aside,  told  him  that  this  child 
would  one  day  support  the  royal  family  in  their  adversity,  and 
that  care  ought  to  be  taken  of  his  education.  When  the  infant 
awoke  the  flame  disappeared.  The  advice  of  Tanaquil  was  fol- 
lowed; Servius  received  a  princely  education  v  arid  espoused  the 
daughter  of  his  benefactor.  The  father  of  the  prince,  it  is  be- 
lieved, was  Servius  Tullius,  who  was  slain  in  defending  his  prin- 
cipality of  Corniculum,  a  town  of  Italy,  besieged  and  taken  by 
Tarquinius.  His  mother,  who  was  taken  captive  in  a  state  of 
pregnancy,  gave  birth  to  a  son  in  the  palace  of  Tarquinius,  to 
whom  the  youth  succeeded. 

The  memory  of  Tanaquil,  whose  history  is  thus  mingled 
with  fable,  was  long  held  in  veneration  at  Rome,  where  the  work 
of  her  hands  was  sacredly  preserved.  Varro,  a  contemporary 
with  Cicero,  assmres  us,  that  he  had  seen,  in  the  temple  of 
Sancus,  the  distaff-spindle  of  Tanaquil,  with  the  wool  which 
she  had  been  spinning:  also,  that  a  royal  robe  which  she  had 
wrought,  and  which  was  worn  by  Servius  Tullius,  was  preser- 
ved in  the  temple  of  Fortune.  Pliny  adds,  that,  on  this  account, 
young  women  were,  at  their  nuptials,  followed  by  a  person  bear- 
ing the  distaff  and  spindle  with  wool  and  yarn.  He  affirms  like- 
wise, that  Tanaquil  was  the  first  who  wove  the  garments  which 
were  given  to  the  youth  of  Rome  when  they  attained  the  age  of 
manhood,  and  to  the  maidens  on  their  espousals. 

Though  illustrious  as  a  queen  and  as  a  politician,  Tanaquil, 
as  these  emblems  seem  to  imply,  neglected  not  the  humbler 
duties  of  domestic  life.  Great  virtues  were  ascribed  to  her  gir- 
dle. The  Romans  had  a  tradition,  that  Tanaquil  having  made 
important  discoveries  in  medicine,  had  enclosed  or  incorporated 
with  her  girdle  certain  drugs  or  remedies,  which  the  sick  were 
solicitous  to  procure.  This  girdle  was  placed  around  her  statue 
in  the  temple  of  Sancus,  a  Roman  deity  known  by  the  name  of 
Dius  Fidius.  Tarquinius,  or  Tarquin,  was  less  known  to  fame 
than  his  wife,  by  whom  it  appears  he  acquired  the  regal  dignity. 
44  The  admirable  virtues  of  that  queen,"  -says  St.  Jerom,  u  are 
too  deeply  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  all  ages  ever  to  be 
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forgotten."  If  some  satirists  (ts  Juvenal)  have  ridiculed  Tar* 
quin  for  the  ascendency  which  his  wife  possessed  over  his  mind, 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  to  this  ascendency  he  was  indebt- 
ed for  his  good  fortune. 

Bayle's  Historical  Dictionmiy— Biogrmphiura  Famineum- 


TELESILIA. 

A  noble  poetess  of  Argos,  who  being  advised  by  the  oracle 
(which  she  consulted  respecting  her  health)  to  the  study  of  the 
muses, f  attained  in  a  short  time  such  excellence,  as  to  animate,  by 
die  powers  of  her  verse,  the  Argive  women  to  repel,  under  her 
conduct,  Cleomenes  the  Spartan  king,  and  afterwards  king  De- 
xnaratus,  from  the  siege  of  Pamphiliacum,  with  great  loss* 


THEANO. 

A  triple  name  of  considerable  celebrity.  The  first  of  this 
name  was  Theano  Locrencis,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Locri,  and 
aurnamed  Melica,  from  the  melody  of  her  songs  and  lyric  poems. 
The  second  was  a  poetess  of  Crete,  said  by  some  historians  to 
have  been  the  wife  of  Pythagoras.  The  third,  Theano  Tburia, 
or  Metapotino,  the  wife  of  Carystius,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Brantinus  of  Cretona,  and  daughter  of  the  poet  Lycophron.  The 
three  are  mentioned  by  Suidas.  There  are  three  epistles  by 
Theano  (but  which  of  the  Theanos  is  not  determined)  published, 
with  the  episdes  of  several  ancient  Greek  authors,  at  Venice,  by 
Aldus. 


MRS.  THOMAS. 

The  life  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  known  to  the  public  by  the  poe- 
tical name  of  Corinna,  affords  an  interesting  picture,  and  displays 
a  tissue  of  calamities  that  can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  the  sympa- 
thy and  commiseration  of  the  reader.  Born  in  1675,  she  seems 
to  have  inherited  from  her  father,  who  was  far  advanced  in  life, 
and  whose  health  had  been  long  infirm,  an  unhappy  constitution, 
rendered  yet  more  delicate  and  feeble  by  the  injudicious  tender- 
ness with  which  she  was  nurtured.  From  her  infancy  she  was 

t  This  prescription  properly  intimates,  that, by  the  activity  of  the  mind 
the  body  is  invigorated* 
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afflicted  with  fevers  and  defluxions:  but,  with  these  physical  dis- 
advantages, she  possessed  a  gay  and  lively  temper,  and  gave 
early  promise  of  a  vigorous  intellect.  Before  she  had  completed 
her  second  year,  the  death  of  her  father,  of  whose  circumstances 
his  family,  from  his  expensive  manner  of  living,  had  formed  an 
erroneous  calculation,  involved  them  in  embarrassment  and  dis- 
tress. Her  mother  had,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  from  motives  of 
ambition  and  avarice,  sacrificed  her  youth  and  beauty  to  infir- 
mity and  age:  but  on  the  decease  of  her  husband,  it  was  not 
without  difficult  that  she  was  enabled  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
an  ostentatious  funeral.  Having,  in  this  reverse  of  her  situation, 
disposed  of  her  house  in  town,  and  another  in  Essex,  she  pru- 
dently retired,  with  her  infant  daughter,  and  the  small  remnant 
-6f  her  effects,  into  economical  lodgings  in  the  country. 

In  this  situation  she  unfortunately  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  a  pretender  to  alchymy,  by  whom,  under  the  pretence  of 
preparing  an  apparatus  for  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  or  the  art  of  transmuting  metals  into  gold,  she  suffered 
herself  to  be  defrauded  of  three  hundred  pounds.  In  the  moment 
of  the  expected  projection,  the  works  were  blown  up,  and  the 
golden  dreams  of  the  credulous  widow  rudely  dissipated. 

The  projector  had,  in  the  intervals  of  his  labour,  officiated  as 
tutor  to  the  young  Corinna,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  Latin,  arithmetic,  and  the  mathematics,  for  which  she 
discovered  a  particular  predilection.  The  widow  was  for  some 
time  so  much  affected  by  the  dissolution  of  her  emperical  visions, 
added  to  her  loss  and  mortification,  that  she  suffered  her  health  to 
be  impaired  by  the  indulgence  of  her  grief:  time,  at  length,  sof- 
tening the  keen  sense  of  her  folly,  she  determined  to  make  those 
exertions  for  herself  and  her  child  which  were  become  more 
than  ever  necessary.  Having  made  application  to  the  friends  and 
clients  of  her  late  husband,  and  received  a  promise  of  their  ser- 
vices, she  took  a  house  in  Bloomsbury,  where,  by  economy  and 
a  genteel  appearance,  she  concealed  the  state  of  her  finances. 

Being  one  day  visited  by  the  duke  of  Montague,  he  advised 
her  to  let  a  part  of  her  house.  She  appeared  not  averse  to  this 
idea,  but  objected  to  receiving  ordinary  lodgers,  for  which  she 
conceived  her  former  habits  had  unfitted  her:  yet  she  intimated, 
that  she  should  not  object  to  accommodating  a  respectable  fami- 
ly. The  duke  offered  to  become  himself  her  tenant*  '  Be  assur- 
ed,' said  he,  observing  her  smile  incredulously,  '  I  am  serious. 
I  want  more  freedom  than  my  rank  will  allow  me  at  home;  I 
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could  wish  occasionally  to  come  here  unrestrained,  with  some 
honest  fellows  of  my  acquaintance,  whose  society  I  love,  and 
eat  a  bit  of  mutton.'  The  arrangement,  under  which  the  duke 
concealed  deeper  views,  was  immediately  concluded  upon:  it 
was  agreed  that  her  noble  lodger  should  pass  at  Bloomsbury  for 
a  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Hertfordshire* 

In  a  few  days  a  dinner  was  ordered  for  himself  and  his 
friends,  under  the  familiar  appellations  of  Jack  and  Tom,  Will 
and  Ned,  plain  honest  country  gentlemen.  At  the  time  appoin- 
ted the  widow  was  introduced,  not  without  surprise,  to  the  duke 
of  Devonshire,  lords  Buckingham  and  Dorset,  a  viscount  and 
his  son,  William  Button  Colt.  Several  meetings  had  taken  place, 
when  the  hostess  was  informed  by  her  noble  guest,  who  had 
conceived  a  high  and  just  opinion  of  her  integrity,  that  the  sub* 
ject  of  these  conferences  was  a  projected  revolution  in  die  state. 
This  event  being  at  length  effected,  the  rendezvous  was  broken 
up,  and  the  widow,  on  parting  with  her  guests,  received  a  pro- 
mise of  obtaining  either  a  pension,  or  a  place  in  the  household, 
as  a  recompence  of  her  zeal  and  services,  and  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  shattered  wreck  of  her  fortune  by  the  closing 
of  the  Exchequer. 

The  dreams  of  the  alchymist,  and  the  courtiers'  promises,, 
proved  alike  illusive:  in  the  change  of  measures  and  circumstan- 
ces the  widow  was  quickly  forgotten.  The  duke  of  Montague, 
it  is  true,  continued  to  make  flattering  professions  of  service; 
and  when  his  late  hostess  solicited  him,  as  captain  of  the  hand 
of  pensioners,  to  bestow  a  post  on  a  Mr.  Gwynnet,  a  young 
gentleman  who  had  long  addressed  her  daughter,  actually  as- 
sented to  her  request,  on  condition  that  the  bride  elect  should 
apply  to  him  in  person.  The  guileless  mother  overwhelmed  her 
generous  benefactor  with  greatful  acknowledgments,  and  instant- 
ly hastened  to  inform  her  daughter  of  their  flattering  prospects, 
when,  to  her  extreme  surprise,  she  received  from  Corinna,  who 
had.  been  accustomed  to  yield  to  her  commands  an  implicit 
obedience,  a  peremptory  refusal  to  avail  herself  of  the  bounty  of 
the  noble  duke.  Compelled  at  length  to  explain  the  motives  for 
a  conduct  so  unreasonable  and  extraordinary,  the  young  lady 
confessed  that  his  grace  had,  as  a  recompense  for  the  hospitality 
and  fidelity  he  had  uniformly  experienced  under  their  roo£  at- 
tempted to  allure  her  from  the  paths  of  chastity.  To  this  she 
added,  that  in  the  condition  he  had  annexed  to  his  services  to 
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her  lover,  she  had  but  too  just  cause  to  fear  a  renewal  of  hid 
dishonourable  purposes.  The  feelings  of  a  mother  upon  such  an 
occasion  require  no  description:  equally  unnecessary  is  it  to 
comment  upon  the  generous  conduct  of  the  courtier. 

The  mind  of  Corinna  had  been  highly  cultivated  by  a  peru- 
sal of  the  best  authors,  while,  as  her  taste  refined,  her  sentiments 
became  delicate  and  elevated,  and  her  character  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  those  virtues  which 

"  The  sons  of  interest  deem  romance." 

Their  circumstances  becoming  daily  more  perplexed  and  in- 
volved, she  remonstrated  with  her  lover  on  the  inequality  of  their 
fortunes  and  prospects,  and  the  imprudence  of  the  connexion 
which  he  solicited.  The  attachment  of  Mr.  Gwynnet,  who  was 
already  in  a  great  degree  independent  of  his  family,  was  increased 
by  the  delicacy  and  disinterestedness  of  his  mistress ;  nor  was  it 
long  before  he  gained  the  consent  of  his  father  to  an  union  in  which 
his  happiness  was  so  deeply  involved.  With  this  sanction  he  re- 
turned to  London,  to  claim  the  reward  of  his  affection  and  fidelity. 

Mrs.  Thomas  being  at  this  time  in  an  infirm  state  of  health, 
her  amiable  daughter  refused,  in  her  own  better  prospects,  to 
abandon  her  mother  to  the  care  of  strangers.  She  replied  to  the 
solicitations  of  her  lover,  that  as  she  had  not  thought  sixteen 
years  too  long  a  period  to  wait  for  him,  she  hoped  he  would  not 
consider  six  months  as  tedious,  in  expectation  of  receiving,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  recompense  of  his  generous  constancy. '  Six 
months  at  present,  my  Corinna,'  he  replied,  with  a  sigh,  « are 
more  than  the  sixteen  years  that  are  passed;  you  now  defer  our 
union,  and  God  will  put  it  off  for  ever.'  His  words  were 
prophetic.  The  next  day  he  returned  into  the  country  and  made 
his  will,  by  which  he.  bequeathed  to  Corinna  six  hundred  pounds: 
he  sickened  shortly  after,  and  expired  April  16th,  1711.  To  ex- 
press the  feeling  of  his  mistress  on  this  event  language  is  inade- 
quate: 4  Sorrow,'  said  she,  4has  been  my  portion  ever  since/ 

The  deed  of  conveyance,  by  which  the  father  of  Mr.  Gwyn- 
net had  empowered  his  son  to  dispose  of  his  effects,  with  the  will 
which  he  had  in  consequence  made,  were  suppressed  by  his  bro- 
ther. Corinna  was  impelled  to  seek  a  legal  resource.  Her  adver- 
sary, not  satisfied  with  the  injury  he  had  already  done  her  in 
defrauding  her  of  her  right,  added  baseness  to  injustice,  endea- 
vouring, by  the  vilest  means}  to  suborn  persons  to  blast  the  cha- 
racter of  the  innocent  victim  of  his  rapacity ;  but,  in  this  instance, 
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to  the  credit  of  human  nature  be  it  spoken,  he  could, find  no  agent, 
or  probably  his  bribes  were  not  sufficiently  high,  to  aid  his  bar* 
barous  and  atrocious  purpose. 

Corinna  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  her  deceased  lover, 
offered  terms  of  accommodation,  and,  on  condition  of  receiving* 
two  hundred  pounds  immediately,  and  two  hundred  more  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  consented  to  relinquish  the  remainder  of  her 
claim,  I'he  first  payment  was  accordingly  made,  which  she  in- 
stantly divided  among  the  creditors  of  her  mother.  When  the 
second  payment  became  due,  Mr.  G.  bid  her  defiance,  and  stood 
a  suit  on  his  own  bond,  which  was  carried  on  through  four  terms, 
from  court  to  court,  and  at  length  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house 
of  lords.  Here  Gwynnet,  aware  of  the  infamy  which  awaited  him, 
thought  proper  to  stop  and  pay  the  money  before  the  cause  was 
brought  to  a  hearing.  Corinna  had,  in  the  course  of  the  suit, 
been  obliged  to  sign  an  instrument  to  empower  the  lawyers  to 
receive  the  money,  and  pay  themselves  the  costs.  The  conse- 
quences may  be  forseen :  thirteen  pounds  sixteen  shillings  was  the 
residue  which  these  conscientious  gentlemen,  who  sell  justice 
very  dear,  paid  into  her  hands. 

Reduced  by  this  event  to  the  necessity  of  retiring  from  her 
creditors  to  obscurity  and  want,  she  was  betrayed  by  a  pretended 
friend,  and  thrown  into  prison.  But  the  measure  of  her  misfor- 
tunes was  not  yet  filled  up.  In  April,  1711,  she  accidentally  swal- 
lowed, while  speaking  hastily,  the  middle  bone  of  the  wing  of 
a  fowl,  which  being  of  a  large  size,  the  bone  was  more 
than  three  inches  in  length.  For  the  first  few  days  she  felt  no 
Inconvenience  from  this  accident;  at  length  she  became  sen- 
sible to  a  weight  and  oppression  at  her  stomach,  and  was  seized 
with  a  dysentery,  attended  with  violent  and  constant  pain,  faint- 
ing fits  and  convulsions,  which  were  followed  by  a  malignant 
fever.  For  two  years  these  deplorable  sufferings  continued  to 
harass  her  without  intermission,  and  baffled  the  skill  of  the  faculty* 
She  was  at  length  order  to  Bath,  where  she  experienced  a  tem- 
porary relief,  and  where  she  continued  for  some  years  in  a  state 
of  comparative  health  and  ease,  though  involved  by  an  unjust 
executor  in  an  eight-year's  suit  of  law. 

Deprived  from  repeated  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the 
means  of  support,  she  suffered  a  close  imprisonment,  in  want 
even  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  for  two  years  was  obliged  to 
lie  on  the  boards.  During  this  period  she  experienced  no  incon- 
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venience  from  the  bone  she  had  swallowed.  But  on  recovering 
her  liberty,  and  beginning  to  take  the  exercise  of  which  4he  had 
been  so  long  deprived,  her  stomach  and  head  began  to  swell, 
and  rapidly  increased  to  an  alarming  size.  After  having  tried  in 
vain  the  efficacy  of  medicine,  her  case  was  pronounced  to  be  an 
incurable  dropsy.  Nature,  at  this  crisis,  unexpectedly  relieved 
itself;  in  twelve  hours  she  voided  or  threw  up  about  five  gallons 
of  water,  and  for  some  days  experienced  a  considerable  mitiga- 
tion of  her  sufferings ;  but  the  water  gathering  again,  she  was 
afflicted  with  a  perpetual  hectic  and  sense  of  suffocation. 

These  successive  and  cruel  calamities  did  not  shield  her 
from  the  petulance  of  vanity  and  the  shafts  of  malignity*  Mr. 
Pope  had  once  paid  her  a  visit,  in  company  with  Henry  Crom- 
wel,  esq.  whose  letters,  with  some  of  Mr.  Pope's,  afterwards 
fell  accidently  into  her  hands.  On  the  death  of  Henry  Cromwd, 
Curl,  the  bookseller,  found  means  to  get  from  her  these  letters, 
which  he  immediately  committed  to  the  press*  The  enraged 
wit  avenged  himself  of  this  injury,  magnified  by  self-love  into  an 
enormous  crime,  by  placing  Corinna  in  ludicrous  circumstances 
in  the  Dunciad* 

After  her  liberation  from  confinement,  Mrs*  Thomas  resided 
in  a  small  and  humble  lodging  in  Fleet-street,  where  she  died, 
February,  1 730,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  St.  Bride's* 

Her  productions,  though  not  entitled  to  rank  in  a  high  class 
of  poetical  compositions,  possess  softness  and  delicacy*  They 
were  published  after  her  death  by  Mr*  Curl,  with  two'voluxnes 
of  letters  which  passed  between  her  and  Mr.  Gwynnet* 

BJojrraphium  Feemineum,  &c 


THYMELE, 

A  musical  composer,  and  poetess,  mentioned  by  Martial, 
and  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  into  the  scene 
a  kind  of  dance,  called  by  the  Greeks,  from  this  circumstance, 
Themelinos.  From  Thymele  also,  an  altar,  used  in  the  ancient 
theatres,  is  supposed  tp  have  taken  its  name. 
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CATHERINE  TISHEM. 

This  lady,  who  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century- 
married  Gualtherus  Gruter,  a  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  to 
whom  she  bore  a  son,  James  Gruter,  celebrated  for  his  erudi- 
tion and  his  voluminous  productions,  is  said  to  have  been  an 
Englishwoman.  Being  persecuted,  on  the  account  of  her  reli- 
gion, by  the  dutchess  of  Parma,  governess  of  the  Netherlands, 
she  took  refuge  in  England,  with  her  son,  in  1565.  It  is 
observed  to  her  honour,  by  Balthasor  Venator,  that  she  was 
her  son's  chief  instructor ;.  and  it  is  certain  that  she  bore  the 
character  of  one  of  the  most  learned  women  of  the  age.  She  was 
acquainted  both  with  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and 
read  Galen  in  Greek,  which  few  physicians  were  then  able  to 
da.   She  also  superintended  the  studies  of  her  son,  during  his 

residence  at  Cambridge,  whence  he  went  to  Leyden,  in  1579* 

Biograpbiutn  Faminenm. 


ELIZABETH  TOLLET. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  Toilet,  esq.  commissioner 
of  the  navy  in  the  reigns  of  William  and  of  Anne,  was  born  in 
1694.  Her  talents  were  assiduously  cultivated  by  her  father, 
under  whose  superintendence  she  received  every  advantage  of 
education.  She  spoke  fluently  and  correctly  the  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French  languages;  she  was  conversant  in  history,  cultiva- 
ted poetry,  and  studied  the  mathematics.  She  had  great  taste 
and  skill  in  music,  and  excelled  in  drawing  and  designing.  She 
was  exemplary  in  her  conduct  and  in  the  relative  duties  of  life. 
The  former  periods  of  her  life*  were  passed  in  the  Tower, 
where  her  father  had  a  house;  the  latter  at  Stratford  and 
Westham.  She  died  February  1st,  1754,  and  was  buried  at 
Westham.  In  1755  a  volume  of  her  poems  was  printed,  among 
which  appeared  a  musical  drama,  entitled  "  Susanna,  or  Inno- 
cence Preserved."  She  was  favoured  with  the  friendship  of  sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  was  much  pleased  with  some  of  her  first 
essays.  Several  of  her  poems  are  on  philosophical  subjects,  and 
display  profound  thinking.  Her  Latin  poems  are  said  to  be 
written  with  classical  taste.  She  would  not  suffer  her  produc- 
tions to  appear  till  after  her  decease.  Her  estate,  which  was 
considerable,  she  left  to  her  youngest  nephew.    Her  eldest 
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nephew,  George  Toilet,  of  Bedey  in  Staffordshire  (previously 
of  Lincoln's  Inn),  was  known  as  the  author  of  Notes  on  Shak- 
speare.  He  died  October  21, 1779. 


TYMICHA, 

A  Lacedaemonian  lady,  who  became  the  wife  of  Myllias,  a 
native  of  Crotone.  She  is  placed  by  Jamblicus,  in  hb  Life  of 
Pythagoras,  first  in  the  list  of  female  Pythagoreans*  When 
summoned,  with  her  husband,  before  the  tyrant  Dionysius,  he 
proffered  to  them  honours  and  fortune,  on  condition  that  they 
should  reveal  to  him  the  mysteries. of  their  sect.  His  offers  be- 
ing rejected  with  contempt,  he  drew  Myllias  aside,  and  promis- 
ed to  him  an  honourable  deliverance,  if  he  would  only  reveal 
to  him  why  the  Pythagoreans  would  rather  suffer  death  than 
trample  over  a  field  of  beans.  The  sturdy  disciple  of  Pytha- 
goras replied,  that  as  his  sect  preferred  death  to  treading  upon 
beans,  so  he  would  rather  tread  on  beans  than  gratify  the  cu- 
riosity of  Dionysius.  The  desire  of  the  tyrant  being  inflamed 
by  this  opposition,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  extort  the  se- 
cret from  Tymicha,  who  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  by  the 
menace  of  torture;  relying  for  success  on  her  situation,  and  on 
the  weakness  and  timidity  of  her  sex.  Tymicha  (observing  this 
confidence),  with  more  than  masculine  resolution,  bit  off  her 
tongue,  and  spit  it  in  the  face  of  the  tyrant,  who  was  convinced, 
when  too  late,  of  the  fallacy  of  his  calculations,  and  that  courage 
and  heroism  are  not  sexual  virtues.        Biographium  Foemineum. 


VALERIA. 
Diocletian,*  emperor  of  Rome,  having  associated  with 
himself  in  the  government  Constantius  and  Galerius  (surnam- 
ed  Armentarius,  from  his  original  profession  of  a  herdsman), 
gave  to  the  latter  his  daughter  Valeria  in  marriage.  This  prin- 
cess, whose  misfortunes  might  afford  a  subject  for  a  tragedy, 
fulfilled  and  even  surpassed  in  her  conjugal  state  the  duties  of 
a  wife.  Having  no  children  of  her  own,  she  adopted  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  her  husband,  towards  w^om  she  invariably 
displayed  a  truly  maternal  tenderness*  After  the  death  of  her 
husband  her  possessions  provoked  the  avarice,  and  her  beauty 

*  March  1st,  993. 
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excited  the  passions,  of  Maximin,  his  successor:  the  wife  of 
Maximin  being  still  living,  the  tyrant,  availing  himself  of  the 
Roman  laws,  determined  to  divorce  her. 

Valeria,  the  daughter  and  the  widow  of  emperors,  answer- 
ed to  his  suit  as  became  the  dignity  of  her  rank  and  character; 
but,  aware  of  her  defenceless  situation,  she  tempered  her  re* 
jection  with  mildness.  To  the  persons  commissioned  to  treat 
with  her  on  the  subject,  she  replied, ( That,  even  could  honour 
permit  a  woman  of  her  character  and  rank  to  entertain  a 
thought  of  second  nuptials,  decency  would  at  least  forbid  her  to 
listen  to  the  addresses  of  his  successor,  while  the  ashes  of  her 
husband,  and  of  his  benefactor,  were  yet  warm,  and  while  the 
sorrow  of  her  heart  wds  yet  expressed  by  her  mourning  vest- 
ments.'  She  also  ventured  to  add, 4  That  she  could  place  but 
little  confidence  in  the  professions*of  a  man  whose  cruel  incon- 
stancy was  capable  of  repudiating  a  faithful  and  affectionate 
wife.' 

This  repulse  converted  the  love  of  the  tyrant  into  fury; 
and,  having  witnesses  and  judges  always  at  his  command,  he 
found  it  not  difficult  to  cover  his  rage  and  vexation  under  a  le- 
gal exterior,  and  to  assault  at  once  the  peace  and  the  fame  of 
his  destined  victim.  By  a  horrible  abuse  of  justice,  the  estates 
of  Valeria  were  confiscated,  her  domestics  devoted  to  the  tor- 
ture, and  her  friends,  among  whom  were  several  respectable 
matrons,  condemned  to  death.  The  princess  herself,  on  a  false 
accusation  of  adultery,  was,  with  her  mother  Prisca,  sentenced 
to  exile,  ignominiously  hurried  froin  place  to  place,  and  at 
length  confined  to  a  sequestered  village,  in  the  deserts  of  Syria, 
where  their  shame  and  distress  were  exposed  to  the  provinces 
of  the  East,  which  had  during  thirty  years  respected  their 
dignity. 

Diocletian,  the  father  of  Valeria,  who,  having  abdicated 
the  purple,  had  retired  to  a  private  condition  in  Dalmatia,  his 
native  country,  made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  alleviate  die 
misfortunes  of  his  daughter;  and  entreated  Maximin,  that,  as 
a  last  acknowledgment  for  an  empire  resigned,  he  would  allow 
her  to  share  with  him  his  retreat,  and  to  close  the  eyes  of  her 
afflicted  father.  Since  he  could  no  longer  command,  his  sup- 
plications produced  no  effect;  the  pride  of  the  tyrant  was  gra- 
tified by  the  humiliation  of  the  man  to  whom  he  owed  the 
power  of  insulting  him,  whose  prayers  were  received  with 
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coldness,  and  answered  with  scorn,  and  whose  daughter  was 
treated  as  a  criminal. 

The  death  of  Maxim  in  seemed  at  length  to  promise  the 
princesses  a  more  favourable  destiny.  The  vigilance  of  their 
guard  having  relaxed  in  the  public  disorders,  they  contrived  to 
effect  their  escape,  and  repaired,  though  in  disguise  and  with 
precaution,  to  the  court  of  Licinius,  who  succeeded  to  the  em- 
pire, and  whose  conduct  for  the  first  few  days  of  his  reign  had 
revived  their  confidence.  But  the  bloody  executions  which 
quickly  followed  filled  them  with  horror  and  astonishment,  and 
convinced  them  that  the  throne  was  filled  by  a  monster,  not 
less  inhuman  than  him  by  whom  he  had  been  preceded.  Va- 
leria, still  accompanied  by  her  mother,  consulted  her  safety  by 
a  precipitate  flight:  concealed  in  plebeian  habits,  they  wander- 
ed for  fifteen  months  through  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 

At  Thessalonica  they  were  at  length  discovered,  and  the 
sentence  of  death,  already  pronounced,  inflicted  upon  them : 
their  bodies,  having  been  beheaded,  were  thrown  into  the  sea. 
The  people  gazed  at  the  tragical  spectacle,  but  were  compelled 
by  a  military  guard  to  stifle  their  grief  and  indignation.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  emperor  Diocle- 
tian: their  crimes  have  never  been  discovered,  but  their  mis- 
fortunes are  worthy  of  sympathy  and  commemoration. 

Gibbon's  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire. 


MADEMOISELLE  DE  LA  VALLIERE. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  mistress  of  Lewis  XIV. 
deserves  to  be  distinguished  from  those  women,  whom  ambi- 
tion has  led  to  prefer  to  the  domestic  duties,  and  the  honour- 
able obscurity  of  a  private  life,  a  state  of  venal  and  splendid , 
degradation.  The  tender  and  unfortunate  La  Valliere  was  the 
daughter  of  the  principal  maitre-d'hotel  to  the  lady  of  Gaston. 
Her  mother,  becoming  a  widow,  took  for  her  second  husband 
St.  Remi,  chief  maitre-d'hotel  to  Monsieur  (brother  of  Lewis 
XIV).  who  introduced  his  daughter-in-law  into  the  family  of 
Henrietta,}  as  one  of  her  maids  of  honour.  La  Valliere,  when 
at  Blois,  in  the  court  of  Gaston,  had  been  asked  in  marriage  by 
a  gentleman  of  Bragela ;  a  circumstance  which  afterwards  gave 
some  umbrage  to  the  pride  and  delicacy  of  Lewis,  who  wished 

t  Daughter  of  Charles  the  First  of  England,  and  wife  to  Monsieur. 
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to  believe  that  no  other  man  had  ever  excited  in  the  heart  of 
his  fair  mistress  sentiments  of  tenderness  or  partiality.  La 
Valliere  is  thus  described  by  contemporary  writers:  "She 
was  a  most  lovely  woman ;  the  lucid  whiteness  of  her  skin,  the 
roses  on  her  cheeks,  her  languishing  blue  eyes,  and  her  fine  sil- 
ver-coloured hair,  were  altogether  captivating."  To  her  per- 
son and  face  Choisy  applies  the  following  line : 

"  And  grace  still  more  charming  than  beauty." 

u  That  La  Valliere  (says  Anquetil  in  his  Memoirs)  who  was 
so  engaging,  so  winning,  so  tender,  and  so  much  ashamed  of 
her  tenderness;  who  would  have  loved  Lewis  for  his  own 
sake  had  he  been  but  a  private  man;  and  who  sacrificed  to  her 
affection  for  him  her  honour  and  conscientious  scruples,  with 
bitter  regret  and  remorse."  The  king  is  said  to  have  first  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  her,  from  having  accidentally  heard  her, 
from  the  back  of  an  arbour,  confessing  to  one  of  her  compa- 
nions the  emotions  which  she  felt  in  his  presence,  and  the  im- 
pression which  he  had  made  on  her  heart.  The  certainty  of 
finding,  what  he  had  long  sought  in  vain,  a  heart  attached  to 
him  for  his  own  sake,  attracted  him  towards  her.  Other  cir- 
cumstances also  combined  to  draw  closer  the  union  between 
them.  Philip  duke  of  Orleans]!  had  espoused  Henrietta  of 
England,  in  whose  society,  from  a  similar  turn  of  mind  and 
sentiment,  the  king  took  great  delight,  and  at  whose  apartments 
he  first  saw  La  Valliere.  Monsieur  became  jealous  of  his  bro- 
ther's attentions  to  his  wife,  and  complained  to  the  queen- 
mother,  who  remonstrated  with  her  son  on  the  occasion :  to 
avoid  the  lectures  of  the  queen,  and  the  jealousy  of  monsieur, 
it  was  concerted  between  madame  and  the  king,  that  the  latter 
should  afreet  a  passion  for  one  of  her  maids  of  honour.  Made- 
moiselle La  Valliere  was  for  her  simplicity,  her  gentleness,  and 
her  artless  character,  selected  for  the  purpose.  Henrietta  flat- 
tered herself,  that  should  the  monarch  actually  become  at- 
tached to  her,  it  would  not  be  difficult  whenever  she  should 
think  proper,  to  divert  his  inclinations.  Such  is  the  account  of 
madame  De  la  Fayette. 

According  to  others,  while  the  king  frequented  the  apart- 
ments of  madame  and  the  countess  de  Soissons,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  glance  of  La  Valliere,  these  ladies  considered 

X  Monsieur,  the  king's  brother. 
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his  attentions  a*  addressed  only  to  themselves:  they  inter- 
preted in  the  same  manner  the  feasts,  the  tournaments/  and 
the  balls,  of  which  La  Valliere  was  the  real  object,  and  for 
which  her  heart  that  understood  that  of  her  lover,  thanked 
him.  In  the  distribution  of  ribands,  feathers,  toys,  diamonds, 
and  expensive  articles  of  dress,  among  the  ladies  of  the  court, - 
they  suspected  not  that  the  monarch,  by  this  lavish  generosity, 
sought  only  to  present  to  his  mistress  what  otherwise  she  would 
have  refused  to  receive*  This  modest  reserve  was  long  main- 
tained by  La  Valliere,  who,  a  stranger  to  ambition,  and  not 
less  timid  and  scrupulous  than  tender,  avoided  the  monarch, 
while  she  cherished  in  her  heart  an  affection  for  the  man.  At  a 
review,  the  king,  who  watched  her  with  a  jealous  eye,  observ- 
ed her  smile  on  a  young  man,  who  saluted  her  familiarly  in  re- 
turn. The  same  evening  Lewis  inquired,  in  a  tone  of  disquietude 
and  anger,  the  same  of  the  person  whom  she  had  thus  distin- 
guished* La  Valliere  discovered  some  confusion  at  this  address,, 
but  at  length  replied  that  it  was  her  brother  who  had  saluted  her* 
The  monarch,  on  receiving  this  information,  heaped  on  him  fa- 
vours and  honours:  it  was. this  gentleman  who  was  father  to  the 
first  duke  de  la  Valliere. 

Fouquet,  the  superintendant  of  the  finance,  whose  profligacy 
was  equalled  only  by  his  prodigality  in  his  pleasures,  was  cap- 
tivated by  the  charms  of  La  Vallier,  to  whom  he  caused  it  to 
be  intimated  that  he  had  at  her  service  twenty  thousand  pistoles* 
This  offer,  which  was  treated  with  becoming  disdain,  wa» 
thought  to  have  accelerated  the  fall  of  the  inspector. 

Proofs  at  length  exhibited  themselves  of  the  weakness  of 
La  Valliere,  who  had  yielded  to  love  what  interest  and  ambi- 
tion had  demanded  in  vain:  humbled  at  her  situation,  she  re- 
tired in  confusion  from  the  public  eye,  and  injured  her  health 
by  confinement,  to  avoid  those  observations  which  filled  her 
with  remorse  and  shame.  Her  penitence,  her  anguish,  and  her 
despair,  embittered  the  triumph  of  her  lover,  who  was  harassed 
at  the  same  time  by  the  jealousy  of  the  young  queen,  and  the 
reproaches  of  his  mother.  The  connexion  of  Lewis  with  La 
Valliere  was  but  yet  imperfectly  rumoured,  when,  by  her  own 
imprudence  and  scruples,  it  became  revealed  to  the  public*  In 
a  fit  of  repentance  and  despondency,  mingled  with  jealousy, 
from  slight  and  accidental  circumstances,  she  one  day,  quitted 
the  court,  and  shut  herself  up  in  a  convent  at  St.  Cloud.  The 
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king,  when  apprised  of  what  bad  passed,  without  listening  to 
the  reproofs  of  his  mother,  who  remonstrated  with  him  on  his 
conduct,  seized  the  first  horse  that  came  to  hand,  and,  on  full 
speed,  rode  after  his  mistress.  Having  ordered  the  convent  to 
be  opened  to  him,  he  expostulated  with  the  lady,  reproached 
and  importuned  her,  prevailed  over  her  pious  resolutions,  and 
carried  her  back  with  him  in  triumph  to  court* *  Adieu,  sister,* 
said  she  to  the  nun  who  opened  the  gate  for  her,  as,  with  a 
fluttering  heart  and  swimming  eyes,  3he  passed  the  threshold 
of  the  cloister;  'you  shall  soon  see  me  again!'  During  the 
most  intoxicating  moments  of  her  passion,  her  pleasures  were 
mingled  with  contrition,  and  resolutions  to  expiate,  by  the  se- 
verity of  the  future,  the  frailty  of  the  present  moment. 

From  the  time  that  La  Valliere,  shunning  the  public  gaze, 
lived  in  retirement,  the  king*  mixed  but  little  with  the  circles 
of  the  court.  The  ladies  piqued  at  this  conduct,  determined  to 
detach  him  from  his  mistress,  for  which  purpose  they  sought 
to  sow  discord  in  the  royal  family.  They  contrived,  by  a  strata- 
gem, to  inform  the  young  queen  of  the  triumph  of  her  rival,  in 
the  hope  that  she  would  complain  to  the  king's  mother,  and 
that  by  their  joint  attacks  they  would  oblige  him  to  abandon 
La  Valliere;  or  that,  ashamed  of  exciting  uneasiness  in  the 
family  of  her  lover,  she  would  herself  return  to  the  convent. 
A  forged  letter,  fabricated  for  this  purpose,  with  an  intention 
that  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  queen,  was,  through  an 
accident,  delivered  to  Lewis,  who,  astonished  at  the  perfidy  of 
the  transaction,  and  unable  to  guess  at  the  agents,  applied  for 
information  to  a  man  in  the  plot  of  the  ladies,  and  who  artfully* 
contrived  to  fix  the  suspicions  of  the  monarch  on  madame  de 
Navailles,  who  had  not  long  since  incurred  his  displeasure  by 
the  severe  propriety  and  rectitude  of  her  conduct. 

The  dutchess  of  Navailles  had  been  ladv  of  honour  to  the 

m 

queen,  in  which  situation  she  had  watched  oyer  the  conduct  of 
the  young  ladies*  committed  to  her  charge.  Some  steps  which 
the  king  had  taken,  led  her  to  suspect  him  of  designs  which 
she  considered  it  her  duty  to  prevent.  She  addressed  him  on 
the  occasion,  and  remonstrated  respecting  the  impropriety  of 
his  behaviour,  in  terms  at  once  firm  and  respectful.  Lewis 
showed  at  first  no  displeasure  at  these  lectures;  he,  however, 
became  dissatisfied  by  precautions  that  continually  frustrated 

•  Maids  of  honour. 
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and  interfered  with  his  inclinations.    He  expressed  this  dissa- 
tisfaction, but  with  a  politeness  and  delicacy  that  gave  the  lady 
no  cause  to  fear  his  resentment.  His  vexation  after  some  time 
growing  stronger,  he  hinted  to  the  dutchess  that  she  was  risk- 
ing his  displeasure,  and  forbade  her  to  interfere  so  officiously 
in  what  respected  the  maids  of  honour.    By  his  command, 
several  methods  were  proposed  to  her  of  preserving  appear- 
ances, without  opposing  his   wishes.    The  dutchess  replied 
magnanimously  to  these  representations,  that,  without  persist- 
ing in  the  strict  discharge  of  her  duty,  she  could  not  fulfil  her 
obligations ;  and  that  so  long  as  his  majesty  should  be  pleased 
to  continue  her  in  her  office,  she  should  certainly  exert  the  same 
vigilance.  The  king  thoroughly  irritated  by  this  answer,  bade 
her  reflect  on  what  she  might  suffer  from  his  resentment,  and,  as 
she  regarded  her  own  interest,  to  beware  of  disobeying  him* 
*  I  have,  sire,'  returned  she  nobly,  ( fully  considered  this  sub- 
ject ;  I  perceive  clearly  the  disadvantages  which  the  loss  of 
your  favour  may  produce  to  me.  It  is  to  your  majesty  that  both 
my  husband  and  myself  owe  our  rank  and  fortune ;  he,  the 
lieutenancy  of  the  light  horse  and  the  government  of  Havre; 
and  I,  my  place  in  her  majesty's  household.  You  may  deprive 
us  of  these.  But  even  such  a  prospect  shall  not  induce  me  to 
alter  my  resolution  of  satisfying  my  principles  by  the  discharge 
of  my  duty.  I  entreat  you,  sire,'  continued  she,  kneeling  be- 
fore him,  '  to  look  out  for  objects  to  gratify  your  desire  else- 
where than  in  the  household  of  the  queen.'  The  king  replied 
with  severity ;  but,  the  next  day,  came  up  to  the  dutchess,  in 
the  apartment  of  the  queen-mother,  and  took  her  kindly  by  the 
hand,  in  token  of  reconciliation.  But  the  proper  reflections  of 
the  monarch  on  this  incident,  and  his  good  dispositions,  were  dis- 
sipated and  perverted  by  the  raillery  of  the  countess  of  Soissons, 
an  intriguing  and  unprincipled  woman,  who  was  desirous  of  su- 
perseding the  dutchess  in  her  office.  By  this  lady  the  honourable 
conduct  of  madame  de  Navailles  was  branded  as  a  pretence, 
and  the  patience  of  Lewis,  who  suffered  her  to  lay  a  restraint 
on  his  pleasures,  treated  with  ridicule.  Assisted  by  the  pas- 
sions and  the  vanity  of  the  king,  and  intent  on  humbling  her 
rival,  she  prevailed  by  her  insinuations  over  his  better  resolu- 
tions, and  laid  a  train  for  the  fall  of  the  dutchess. 

In  the  mean  time,  madame  de  Navailles,  fearful,  in  a  situa- 
tion of  so  much  delicacy,  of  trusting  wholly  to  her  own  judg- 

Vol.  III.  3  R 
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ment,  solicited  the  advice  of  a  virtuous  and  learned  man,  who 
confirmed  her  in  her  duty,  and  determined  her  against  a 
criminal  complaisance  to  the  monarch.  "  I  saw  her,"  says  ma- 
dame  de  Motteville,  from  whose  Memoirs  this  account  ifi  esr 
tracted,  "  under  the  impression  of  that  advice.  I  was  witness 
of  her  anxiety  and  distress.  She  shed  many  tears,  and  felt  the 
utmost  agony  at  the  hard  alternative,  before  she  could  deter- 
mine on  following  counsel  so  dangerous  to  her  worldly  in- 
terest." Her  resolution  being  at  length  fixed,  she  no  longer 
preserved  any  measures,  but  caused  all  the  private  passages, 
by  which  Lewis  might  steal  into  the  apartments  of  the  maids 
of  honour,  to  be  barricaded  with  iron  grates.  The  consequences 
which  she  expected  from  this  conduct  did  not  immediately 
follow;  the  king  satisfied  himself  with  depriving  her  of  her  of- 
fice of  governess,  which  he  conferred  on  her  more  accommo- 
dating enemy.  The  courtiers  were  divided  in  their  opinions  on 
this  subject :  by  some  the  conduct  of  the  dutchess  was  blamed, 
as  an  imprudence  which  made  public  the  foibles  of  majesty; 
by  others  it  was  highly  applauded;  but  all  agreed  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  rectitude  of  her  intentions.!  It  was  upon  this  lady 
that  the  cabal  against  La  Valliere,  of  which  the  countess  of 
Soissons  was  the  principal  instrument,  prompted  the  vengeance 
of  the  monarch  to  fall.  The  king,  with  a  mind  poisoned  by  the 
insinuations  that  were  artfully  distilled  into  his  ears,  was  per- 
suaded with  little  difficulty  to  punish  a  woman,  who  had  more 
than  once  placed  herself  in  opposition  to  his  inclinations.  The 
duke  and  dutchess  of  Navailles  were,  in  despite  of  the  entrea- 
ties of  the  queen-mother,  who  pleaded  their  cause  with  her 
son,  deprived  of  all  their  employments,  and  exiled  to  their 
estates. 

But  the  malice  of  which  they  became  the  victims  remained 
not  unrecompensed.  The  bonds  which  unite  the  unprincipled 
are  of  an  unstable  nature :  some  intrigues  among  the  cabal  ter- 
minated in  a  rupture;  the  king  was  informed  of  all  that  had 
passed,  and  the  countess  of  Soissons  banished  for  ever  from 
court.  The  duke  and  dutchess  of  Navailles  were  not,  how- 
ever, recalled,  although  the  mother  of  Lewis  solicited  on  her 
death-bed  their  reception  to  favour.    The  monarch  content- 

f  This  episode  in  the  life  of  madamc  de  la  Valliere  is  not  irrelevant  to  the 
nature  of  the  present  work.  The  conduct  of  raadame  de  Navattlea,  in  a  di&so- 

'Vutc  court,  justly  entitles  her  to  a  rauk  among  illustrious  women. 
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ed  himself  with  naming  the  duke  governor  of  the  district  of 
Auhis,  Brouage,  and  Rochelle,  and,  some  years  after,  without 
having  the  favour  demanded,  created  him  a  marshal  of  France. 
After  the  perfidy  to  which  he  had  been  a  witness,  it  was  re- 
marked that  Lewis  became  suspicious,  reserved,  and  jealous  of 
those  who  surrounded  him.  "  Had  kings,"  observes  Anquetil  in 
his  Memoirs,  "  none  about  them  but  men  of  virtue,  even  though 
that  virtue  were  obstinately  rigid,  and  did  they  but  know  the 
worth  of  such  men,  they  would  be  less  frequently  exposed  to 
those  perplexities  which  continually  harass  them,  and  which  sur- 
round a  throne." 

The  death  of  the  queen-mother,  who  expired  in  Jan.  1666, 
and  whose  influence  had  in  some  measure  restrained  the  levities 
of  the  court,  was  sincerely  lamented  by  her  son.  But  love  healed 
his  afflictions,  and  consoled  him  for  his  loss:  La  Valliere,  in  obe- 
dience to  her  lover,  and  from  tenderness  to  her  children,  ventur- 
ed once  more  to  appear  in  public,  and  accepted  the  title  of 
dutchess,  with  the  hoqours  annexed  to  the  rank.  Mademoiselle 
de  Blois,  her  daughter,  and  M.  de  Vemandois,  her  son,  were 
brought  up  openly  under  the  eye  of  their  mother.  La  Valliere 
is  accused,  and  not  without  cause,  of  having  treated  with  disre- 
spect the  queen,  to  whose  court  she  belonged.  Maria  Teresa,  fol- 
lowing the  king  on  a  journey  towards  the  frontiers,  forbade  any 
person  to  go  before  her,  that  she  might  herself  have  the  pleasure 
of  coming  up  first  to  her  husband.  La  Valliere,  imprudently 
contemning  this  order,  made  her  carriage  withdraw  from  the 
line  of  procession,  and  cross  the  fields,  that  she  might  first  reach 
the  monarch.  The  queen,  incensed  at  this  temerity,  was  about 
to  have  her  stopped;  but  the  ladies  of  her  train,  laying  before 
her  the  probable  consequences  of  such  a  step,  and  properly 
blaming  the  conduct  of  the  favourite,  prevailed  on  her  to  let  it 
pass.  c  For  my  part,'  observed  one  lady,*  *  God  keep  me  from 
becoming  mistress  to  his  majesty!  Were  I  so  unfortunate,  I 
should  never  have  the  effrontery  to  appear  in  the  presence  of 
his  queen.  * 

Madame  de  Montespan,  daughter  to  the  duke  de  Morte- 
mart,  had  obtained,  by  the  interest  of  her  husband  with  mon- 
sieur, the  place  of  a  lady  of  the  palace.  Her  beauty,  though 
faultlessly  perfect,  added  to  an  extraordinary  share  of  wit  and 

9  The  celebrated  ntadame  jle  Montespan,  who  soon  succeeded  to  the 
situation  of  La  Valliere. 
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address,  did  not  for  some  time  attract  the  notice  of  the  amorous 
monarch.  The  tongue  of  the  Mortemarts  was  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion at  court,  the  whole  family  being  distinguished  for  the  felicity 
of  their  language.  Madame  de  Montespan  had  formed  a  habit 
of  passing  her  evenings  with  the  queen,  when  she  was  waiting 
on  the  king.  Lewis  was  insensibly  attracted  towards  her  by 
her  powers  of  entertainment,  her  talent  of  mimicry,  her  address 
in  relating  a  story,  the  poignancy  of  her  replies,  and  the  satirical 
turn  of  her  conversation.  The  queen,  confiding  in  the  profes- 
sions of  the  lady,  observed  without  alarm  this  growing  intimacy, 
which  had  already  become  the  theme  of  the  court.  La  Valliere, 
whose  discernment  affection  had  quickened,  was  not  ignorant  of 
what  was  passing,  far  less  could  she  observe  it  with  indifference; 
but  if  she  formed  schemes  of  vengeance,  they  were  directed  only 
againstherself.  She  once  more  retired  from  court,  and  shut  herself 
up  among  the  nuns  of  Chaillot*  Lewis  did  not,  as  before  imme- 
diately follow  her ;  he  contented  himself  with  sending  to  her 
Colbert,  to  whose  care  her  children  were  entrusted,  and  Lazun, 
who  was  master  of  the  arts  of  persuasion.  La  Valliere  sent  a 
message  to  the  king,  importing,  that,  after  having  lost  the  hon- 
our of  his  good  graces,  she  should  much  earlier  have  quitted  the 
court,  had  she  been  able  to  prevail  on  herself  to  see  him  no  more; 
but  that  her  weakness  on  that  subject  was  so  great,  that  she  was 
scarce  capable  of  making  a  sacrifice  of  it  to  God :  but  she  was 
now  resolved  die  remains  of  that  passion  she  had  once  felt  for 
him  should  make  a  part  of  her  penance ;  and  that,  as  she  had 
devoted  to  him  her  youth,  it  could  not  be  though  unreasonable 
if  the  rest  of  her  life  was  spent  in  cares  for  her  own  salvation* 
The  king  wept  bitterly  on  receiving  this  message,  and  entreated 
the  fair  penitent  to  return  immediately  to  Versailles,  that  he 
might  speak  to  her  once  more.  She  obeyed  this  summons,  unable  t\ 
to  resist  the  importunity  of  the  man  she  loved.  She  had  an  hour's 
conversation  with  the  monarch,  during  which  they  both  shed 
tears.  Her  rival  madame  de  Montespan,  ran  to  meet  her  on 
her  return,  and  received  her  with  open  arms.  Several  interviews 
followed  between  Lewis  and  the  unhappy  La  Valliere,  who  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  resume  those  chains,  the 
weight  of  which  had  already  become  galling,  and  to  continue  to 
drag  on  a  life  of  pain  and  conflict. 

The  queen  was  still  lulled  in  security  respecting  the  ascen- 
dency of  madame  de  Montespan.  'I  have  a  letter  by  the  post,'  says 
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she  writing  to  mademoiselle, '  informing  me  that  the  king  is  no  lon- 
ger attached  to  La  Valliere,  but  has  transferred  his  attentions  to 
-  madame  de  Montespan.  I  do  not  believe  a  syllable  of  it.'  This 
letter  was  sent  by  her  majesty  to  her  husband:  thus  was  the  aim 
of  the  writer  defeated.  La  Valliere  though  not  absolutely  desert- 
ed, retained  over  the  mind  of  the  monarch  the  influence  only  of 
'  habit,  and  regard  for  their  mutual  offspring.    She  felt  this  too 

sensible;  but  love  taught  her  resignation,  and  at  length  made  her 
suffer  with  patience  the  avowed  preference  to  her  rival.  A  desire 
to  please  the  king  made  her  carry  her  complisance  yet  farther, 
even  to  ornament  with  her  own  hands  the  woman  who  had  rob* 
bed  her  of  his  affection.  Madame  de  Montespan  incapable  of 
generous  sympathy,  abusad  her  triumph,  and  added  insult  to 
cruelty.  Affecting  to  admire  the  taste  and  dexterity  of  the  hum- 
bled La  Valliere,  she  frequently  declared  maliciously,  that  she 
could  never  be  pleased  with  her  dress  unless  assisted  by  this  un- 
fortunate woman,  who  showed  the  utmost  solicitude  to  please 
her.  Lewi?  knew  that  it  was  only  a  pretence  still  to  linger  in  his 
presence,  that  La  Villere  paid  these  attentions  to  her  rival:  he 
saw  the  secret  inquietude  which  consumed  her,  but  he  saw  it 
with  little  emotion :  sensuality  had  hardened  his  heart.  An  ex- 
pression of  her  uneasiness  once  escaped  La  Valliere,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  another  lady,  who,  with  her,  witnessed  the  dalliance  of 
the  monarch  with  his  new  favourite.  '  When  any  thing  occurs/ 
said  she, '  among  the  Carmelites  to  give  me  pain,  I  will  then 
think  of  what  these  people  have  made  me  suffer.9 

But  the  period  approached  when,  by  a  last  heroic  effort,  she 
broke  from  her  fetters,  and  bade  a  final  adieu  to  the  court.  She 
had  long  deliberated  respecting  this  measure,  the  execution  of 
which  had  been  delayed  by  various  obstacles.  The  devotees  ad- 
vised her  to  set  a  signal  example  of  penitence:  the  more  mode- 
rate wished  her  merely  to  retire  to  a  cloister,  without  taking  the 
vows.  Her  mother,  an  ambitious  woman,  was  desirous  that  her 
daughter,  still  retaining  her  rank  and  household,  should  live  with 
her  and  educate  her  own  children.  The  king,  who  esteemed  not 
the  mother,  doubted  whether  La  Valliere  would  be  safe  under 
her  protection:  and  La  Valliere  herself  timidly  believed  that  she 
needed,  to  attach  her  irrevocably  to  virtue,  some  powerful  obliga- 
tion. It  was  then  proposed,  that  if  she  assumed  the  veil,  she 
should  make  choice  of  an  order  in  which  she  might  be  raised  to 
the  dignities  consistent  with  the  retirement  of  a  cloister.  '  Alas!? 
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replied  she, c  having  shown  myself  unable  to  regulate  my  own 
conduct,  shall  I  presume  to  direct  that  of  others?'  Propositions 
of  marriage  was  offered  to  her;  but  St.  Simon  attributes  to  the 
king  the  proud  delicacy, '  that  she  who  had  once  been  his,  should 
never  after  belong  to  any  but  God.'  Rendered  selfish  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  inclinations,  and  by  his  devotion  to  the  object  of 
a  new  passion,  he  consigned  without  compunction,  to  a  convent,  in 
the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  the  victim  of  his  caprice.  In 
this  decision  she  cheerfully  acquiesced. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1674,  she  received  the  farewel  com- 
pliments of  the  court  (4  Happy  region!'  exclaims  madame  de 
Sevigne,  '  where  the  unfortunate  are  so  soon  forgotten  !')  and 
supped  at  madame  de  Montespan's.  The  next  morning,  after 
hearing  mass  in  the  king's  chapel,  she  threw  herself  into  her 
carriage,  and  proceeded,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  with  her  beauty- 
yet  unimpaired,  to  bury  herself  in  a  cloister.  The  convent  of  the 
Carmelites  was  made  choice  of  for  her  retreat.  On  the  4th  of 
June,  in  the  following  year,  she  took  the  vows  in  the  presence 
of  the  queen  and  the  whole  court,  under  the  name  of  sister 
Louisa,  of  the  order  of  Mercy.  She  survived  this  sacrifice  six- 
and-thirty  years,  devoted  to  the  performance  of  the  regular  aus- 
terities of  the  conventual  life,  and  not  without  the  consolations 
which  arise  out  of  the  tender  enthusiasm  of  a  susceptible  heart. 
Madame  de  Montespan  went  sometimes  to  visit  her.  4  Are  you 
really  so  happy,'  said  she  to  her  one  day,  4  as  people  tell?'  *  I 
am  not  happy,'  replied  the  gentle  Carmelite,  *  but  content.'  In 
the  calm  of  the  passions,  or  in  the  new  directions  which  devo- 
tion had  given  to  them,  she  probably  found  comparative  repose. 

Madame  de  la  Valliere  left  in  the  world  one  daughter,  made- 
moiselle De  Blois,  afterwards  married  to  the  prince  of  Conti; 
and  a  son,  Lewis  of  Bourbon,  count  de  Vermandois,  whom,  ac- 
cording to  some,  an  acute  distemper  cut  off  at  the  siege  of 
Courtrai,  in  1683.  Others  assert,  that,  having  struck  the  dauphin 
in  a  dispute,  he  was  condemned  to  death,  but  snatched  from  his 
fate  by  the  paternal  kindness  of  the  king,  and  conveyed  secretly 
to  the  Bastille,  where  he  was  living  in  1703,  and  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  man  with  the  iron  mask.  But  this  tale  abounds 
with  improbabilities.  M.  Bonnet  was  deputed  to  inform  his 
mother  of  his  decease.  *  Alas,  my  God!  said  she,  prostrating 
herself  before  the  cross, 4  must  I  weep  for  his  death,  before  my 
tears  have  expiated  his  birth?  After  the  retreat  of  La  Valliere, 
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the  king  appeared  wholly  devoted  to  madame  de  Monteapan, 
whom  jealousy  instigated  to  use  her  influence  with  her  lover  to 
suppress  the  establishment  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour.  '  A 
dangerous  cavern,' '  says  madame  de  Sevigne, '  whence  issued 
a  hydra  with  heads  constantly  multiplying.'  Their  place  was 
supplied  with  ladies  of  honour,  a  substitute  which  did  not  prove 
particularly  favourable  to  the  morals  x>f  the  court:  in  young 
hearts  even  vice  is  timid ;  and  over  those  yet  unestablished  in 
life  the  terrors  of  infamy  have  their  full  force. 

Madame  de  Sevigne,  speaking  of  the  dutchess  de  Fontange, 
another  transient  favourite  of  the  voluptuous  Lewis,  thus  con- 
trasts her  with  La  Valliere :  "  She  was  so  elated  with  the  splen- 
dor of  her  situation,  that  we  may  consider  her  character  as  the 
very  reverse  of  that  gentle  creature,  who,  like  the  humble  violet,  . 
sought  only  to  conceal  her  beauties,  and  who,  far  from  being 
vain  of  the  honours  conferred  upon  her,  blushed  at  the  tides  of 
a  mistress,  a  mother,  or  a  dutchess.  Never  shall  we  again  see 
her  match!" 

AnquetiPs  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Lewis  XIV. — Marchioness 
dc  Sevignl's  Letters,  &c.  &c. 


VETURIA. 

Veturia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus  (who  had  joined  the 
Volsci),  with  the  Roman  matrons,  prevailed  on  her  son  to  lay 
aside  his  resentment,  and  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  his  country. 
The  senate  having  requested  that  Veturia  and  her  companions 
would  ask  their  reward,  they  only  solicited  permission  to  build, 
at  their  own  expense,  a  temple  to  the  Fortune  of  Women,  This 
edifice  was,  by  the  orders  of  the  senate,  erected  on  the  spot 
where'  die  circumstance  it  Was  designed  to  commemorate  had 
taken  place.  On  its  completion,  Veturia  was  consecrated  perpe- 
tual priestess. 

Roman  History. 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  LA  VIGNE. 

Anne  de  la  Vigne,  daughter  to  a  physician  at  Vernon,  was 
born  1634.  Celebrated  for  her  poetical  taste  and  genius,  she 
holds  a  distinguished  place  among  French  literary  women.  Her 
ode,  entitled  u  Mon&eignevr  k  Dauphin  au  £oi"  obtained  great 
reputation,  and  was  praised  by  the  poets  and  wits  of  the  age. 
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Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  piece,  she  received  from  an 

unknown  hand  a  little  box,  containing  a  lyre  richly  enamelled, 

ornamented  with  gold ;  and  a  complimentary  ode  accompanied 

this  elegant  present,  in  which  were  the  following  lines: 

"  Recois  done,  belle  heroine ! 
Une  lyre  qu'  Appollon, 
Pour  ce  dessein  te  destine. 
Souvent  son  illustre  son 
A,  sous  une  main  divine, 
Charme*  1c  sacre  vallon: 
Trop  heureuse,  qu'elle  obtiennc, 
De  resonner  sous  la  tienne." 

Anne  de  la  Vigne  also  addressed  a  congratulatory  ode  to 
mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  on  her  obtaining  the  prize  from  the 
French  Academy.  The  ode,  with  the  reply  of  M.  de  Scudery, 
were  published.  The  answer  of  mademoiselle  de  le,  Vigne  to  a 
gallant  letter  addressed  to  her,  from  Lea  Champs  Eliseesfi  on 
her  recovery  from  a  dangerous  sickness,  was  greatly  admired, 
as  were  several,  other  poems,  written  by  this  lady,  of  equal  merit. 
Her  father,  a  man  of  learning,  and  eminent  in  his  profession, 
who  had  a  son  un  pen  borni£  was  accustomed  to  say  of  his 
children — *  Quand  j'ai  fait  ma  fille,  je  pensois  faire  mon  fils;  & 
cjuand  j'ai  fait  mon  61s,  je  pensois  faire  ma  fille." 

This  lady  died  in  Paris  in  1684. 

Dtctionnaire  Historique,  &c— Anne  Thicknesse's  Sketch,  &c. 


MARY,  COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

Mary  was  the  thirteenth  of  the  fifteen  children  of  the  great 
earl  of  Cork,  founder  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Boyle.  Her 
mother  was  second  wife  to  the  earl,  and  daughter  of  sir  Geoffry 
Fenton..  Mary  married  Charles  earl  of  Warwick,  whom  she 
survived  five  years.  From  her  liberality  to  the  poor,  the  earl  her 
husband  was  said  to  have  left  his  estate  to  charitable  uses.  The 
fame  of  her  hospitality  and  benevolence  advanced  the  rent  of  the 
houses  in  her  neighbourhood,  where  she  was  the  common  arbi- 
tress  of  all  differences.  Her  awards,  by  the  judgment  and  saga- 
city which  they  displayed,  prevented  many  law-suits.  The  earl 
her  husband,  alluding  to  her  economy  and  other  admirable  quali- 
ties, was  accustomed  to  declare,  that  he  would  have  chosen  her, 
upon  a  mere  prudential  calculation,  with  five  thousand  pounds, 

t  The  Elysian  Fields.  \  Of  confused  intellects. 
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in  preference  to  any  other  woman  with  twenty  thousand*  She 
died  April  12,  1678.  Her  funeral  sermon  was  preached  at  Fei- 
sted  in  Essex,  April  30th,  1678,  by  A.  Walker,  D.  D.  rector 
of  Fyfield,  and  published  in  8vo. 


ELIZABETH  JANE  WESTON. 

This  lady,  who  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Fuller  to  have  been  a  branch 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Westerns,  of  Sutton  in  Surrey.  She 
appears  to  have  left  England  at  an  early  age,  and  to  have  setded 
at  Prague  in  Bohemia.  She  was  skilled  in  the  languages,  par* 
ticularly  in  the  Latin,  in  which  she  wrote  with  elegance  and  cor- 
rectness. She  was  gready  esteemed  by  learned  foreigners.  She 
is  commended  by  Scaliger,  and  complimented  by  Nicholas  May 
in  a  Latin  epigram.  She  is  placed  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  Nu- 
mismatcty  among  learned  wom^n;  and  by  Mr.  Philips  among 
female  poets.  She  is  ranked  by  Mr.  Farnaby  with  sir  Thomas 
More,  and  the  best  Latin  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century.  She 
translated  several  of  the  fables  of  iEsop  into  Latin  verse.  She 
also  wrote  a  Latin  poem  in  praise  of  typography,  with  many 
poems  and  epistles,  on  different  subjects,  in  the  same  language, 
which  were  collected  and  published.  She  married  John  Leon,  a 
gendeman  belonging  to  the  court  of  the  emperor;  and  was  living 
in  1605,  as  appears  from  an  epistle  written  by  her,  and  dated 
Prague,  in  that  year. 


ANNE  WHARTON, 

Was  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  sir  Henry  Lee,  of  Ditch- 
ley  in*  Oxfordshire,  who  dying  without  a  son,  left  his  estate 
between  his  two  daughters;  Anne,  and  the  countess  of  Abingdon. 
The  memory  of  the  latter  is  celebrated  by  Dryden,  in  a  funeral 
panegyric  entitled  "  Eleonora."  Anne,  who  was  distinguished  for 
her  poetical  genius,  was  first  wife  to  Thomas,  afterwards  mar- 
quis of  Wharton,  by  whom  she  had  no  issue.  Many  of  her  poems 
are  printed  in  the  collections  of  Dryden  and  Nichols.  The  mo- 
ther of  John  Wilmot,  earl  of  Rochester,  was  her  aunt.  "They 
were  allied,9'  says  Mr.  Waller,  speaking  of  Rochester,  "  in  ge- 
nius and  in  blood."  Anne  died  at  Addeibury,  October  29th, 
1685,  and  was  buried  at  Winchenden  the  10th  of  the  following 
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November.  From 'a  caveat  entered  on  the  books  of  the  St*- 

tioner's-company  it  appears,  that  she  was  the  author  of  a  play 

entitled  "Love's  Martvr.or  Wit  above  Crowns** 

Biographium  Fasnineuat- 


ANNErCOUNTESS  OF  WINCHELSEA. 

Anne,  daughter  of  sir  William  Kingsmill,  of  Sidmoitton7 
Hants,  knight,  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  dutchess  of  York, 
secoad  wife  to  James  II.  She  married  Heneage,  second  son  of 
Heneage  earl  of  Winchelsea*  Her  most  celebrated  production 
was  a  poem  upon  the  Spleen,  printed  in  "  A  new  Miscellany  of 
original  Poems,  oo  several  Occasions,"  published  by  Mr.  Charles 
Gildon,  1701.  This  poem  gave  birth  to  another,  by  Mr.  Nicholas 
Rowfc,  entitled  u  An  Epistle  to  Flavkt,  on  the  srght  of  two  Pin- 
daric Odes,  on  the  Spleen  and  Vanity,  written  by  a  Lady  to  her 
Friend."  A  collection  of  the  countess's  poems  was  printed  in 
London,  together  with  a  tragedy,  never  acted,  entided  "  Aris- 
tomenes."  A  number  of  her  poems  reraaift  still  unpublished. 
She  died  without  issue,  August  5,  1720* 


ZENOBIA. 

Zenob*a,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Palmyra,  a  descendant 
from  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  equalled  her  ancestor  Cleo- 
patra in  beauty,  and  surpassed  her  in  every  admirable  and  heroic 
quality  of  mind.  Her  statue  was  majestic,  her  complexion 
dark,  her  teeth  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  her  large  black  eyes  spark- 
led with  fire,  tempered  by  an  attractive  sweetness*  Her  consti- 
tution was  robust,  her  habits  chaste,  temperate, .  and  hardy, 
while  she  excelled  in  every  martial  exercise.  Her  strong  un- 
derstanding, improved  by  study,  rendered  her  hot  less  able  in 
the  cabinet  than  formidable  in  the  field.  She  was  mistress  of 
the  Greek,  the  Syraic,  and  the  Egyptian  languages,  ind  not  cmi 
skilled  in  the  Latin.  She  drew  up  for  her  own  use  an  epitome  of 
oriental  history,  -and,  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Longi- 
bus,  familiarly  compared  the  beauties  of  Homer  atid  Plato* 

Odcnathus,  a  Saracen  prince,  whom  she  espoused,  had  raised 
himself  from  a  private  station  to  the  dominion  of  the  East :  the 
the  friend  and  companion  of  a  hero,  Zefioftia  greatly  contributed 
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to  the  important  victories  gained  by  her  husband  over  the  Per- 
sians, whiph  preserved  to  the  Romans  the  empire  of  the  East. 
In  the  intervals  of  war,  she  delighted  in  accompanying  Odena- 
thus to  the  chace,  and  pursued  with  ardour  the  lion  and  the  pan- 
ther of  the  desert.  Inured  to  fatigue,  and  disdaining  covered 
carriages,  she  was  accustomed  to  appear  on  horseback,  in  a  mi- 
litary habit,  in  whioh  she  frequently  performed  on  foot  long  and 
toilsome  marches,  at  the  head  of  the  troops*  In  the  year  264  of 
Rome,  when  Odenathus*  as  the  reward  of  his  services,  was 
made  emperor  by  Gallienus,  the  title  of  Augusta  was  conferred 
upon  Zenobia. 

To  the  prudence  and  fortitude  of  Zenobia,  Odenathus  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  indebted  for  his  military  success :  their  vic- 
tories over  the  Great  King,  whom  they  twice  pursued  to  the 
gates  of  Ctesiphon,  laid  the  basis  of  their  united  fame  and  power, 
The  armies  they  commanded,  and  the  provinces  they  saved, 
acknowledged  no  other  sovereigns.  Odenathus  at  length  re- 
turning to  the  city  of  Emesa  in  Syria,  after  a  successful  expedi- 
tion against  the  plunderers  of  Asia,  was  cut  off  by  domestic 
treachery.  His  nephew  Maeanius,  having,  at  the  chace,  darted 
his  javelin  before  that  of  his  uncle,  was  reprimanded  by  him 
for  his  presumption  ;  this  reproof  prevented  him  not  fttom  re- 
peating his  temerity.  Odenathus,  as  a  sovereign  and  a  sports- 
man, incensed  at  this  pertinacity,  ordered  his  horse  to  be  taken 
from  M aonius,  a  mark  of  ignominy  among  barbarians,  and  in- 
flicted on  him  a  short  confinement.  The  offence  was  quickly  for- 
gotten, but  the  punishment  was  remembered :  Meonius,  with  a 
few  daring  associates,  assassinated  his  uncle  in  the  midst  of  an 
entertainment.  Herod,  the  son  of  Odenathus,  perished  with  his 
father. 

The  assassin,  by  his  crime,  obtained  only  the  transient  pieap 
sure  of  vengeance :  he  had  scarcely  assumed  the  sovereign  tide, 
before  he  was  sacrificed  by  Zenobia  to  the  manes  of  her  bus- 
band.  With  the  assistance  of  the  friends  of  Odenathus,  his  wi, 
dow  seized  the  reins  of  empire,  and  governed  Palmyra  and  the 
East  five  years  with  vigour  and  ability.  By  tbe  decease  of  the 
emperor,  the  authority  which  she  held,  as  a  personal  distinction, 
from  a  grant  of  the  Roman  senate,  was  at  an  end.  But  Zenobia. 
disdaining  the  control  of  Rome,  and  ambitious  of  independence, 
obliged  one  of  its  generals,  sent  against  her,  to  retreat  into  Eu- 
rope, with  the  loss  of  his  army  and  reputation.  Not  less  prudent 
in  peace  than  active  in  war,  her  steady  administration  was  guided 
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by  the  wisest  maxims  of  policy :  when  mercy  was  expedient,  she 
knew  how  to  sacrifice  her  vindictive  feelings ;  when  severity  be- 
came necessary,  she  imposed  silence  on  pity.  Her  strict  economy 
was  by  many  censured  as  avarice,  but,  on  proper  occasions,  she 
was  liberal  and  munificent.  The  neighbouring  states  of  Armenia, 
Arabia,  and  Persia,  dreaded  her  power  and  courted  her  alliance. 
To  the  dominions  of  Odenathus,  which  extended  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  frontiers  of  Bithynia,  she  added  the  inheritance  of 
her  ancestors,  the  fertile  and  populous  kingdom  of  Egypt* 

The  emperor  Claudius,  acknowledging  her  merit,  was  con- 
tent that  she  should  assert  the  dignity  of  the  eastern  empire,  while 
he  pursued  with  his  legions  the  Gothic  war.  Her  conduct,  how- 
ever, appeared  equivocal  to  Rome,  which  suspected  her  design 
of  erecting  an  independent  and  hostile  monarchy. 

Zenobia  blended  with  the  popular  manners  of  the  "Roman 
princes,  the  stately  pomp  of  the  oriental  courts,  and  exacted  from 
her. subjects  the  adoration  that  was  paid  to  the  successors  of  Cy- 
rus. She  gave  to  her  three  sons  a  Roman  education,  while  she 
frequently  showed  them  to  the  troops,  adorned  with  the  imperial 
purple  ;  for  herself  she  reserved  the  diadem,  with  the  title  of 
Queen  of  the  East. 

A^adversary  thus  formidable,  notwithstanding  her  sex, 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  senate :  Aurelian  passed 
over  to  Asia  in  arms  against  her,  and,  by  his  presence,  restor- 
ed to  its  obedience  the  province  of  Bythinia,  subdued  by  the 
intrigues  and  the  power  of  Zenobia.  He  also  received,  at  the 
head  of  his  legions,  the  submission  of  Ancyra,  and,  after  an 
obstinate  siege,  was  admitted  by  pexficJy  into  Tyana.  The 
traitor,  receiving  the  reward  of  his  crime,  was  abandoned  by 
Aurelian  to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers,  while  respect  for  the  phi- 
losopher Apollonius,  born  at  Tyana,  induced  the  conqueronto 
treat  his  countrymen  with  lenity.  At  the  approach  of  the  Ro- 
man army,  Antioch  was  deserted,  till,  by  salutary  edicts,  the 
emperor  recalled  the  fugitives;  while  to  those  who  had  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  Zenobia  from  necessity  rather  than 
choice,  he  granted  a  free  pardon.  Having,  by  a  policy  thus 
wise  and  humane  conciliated  the  minds  of  the  Syrians,  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  even  to  the  gates  of  Emesa,  seconded 
the  terror  of  his  arms. 

Zenobia  saw  not  inactively  the  advance  of  thfc  western  em- 
peror towards  her  capital.  Two  great  battles,  one  fought  near 
Antioch,  and  the  other  near  Emesa,  decided  the  fate  of  the 
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East.  In  both  these  engagements  Zenobia,  by  her  presence, 
animated  her  forces ;  the  execution  of  her  orders  was  com- 
mitted to  Zabdas,  who  had  in  the  conquest  of  Egypt  signalized 
his  military  talents.  The  force  of  the  queen  consisted  chiefly 
of  light  archers,  and  heavy  cavalry  clothed  in  complete  steel. 
The  Moorish  and  Illyrian  horse  of  the  enemy,  unable  to  sus- 
tain their  ponderous  charge,  fled  in  real  or  feigned  disorder, 
and,  having  engaged  the  Palmyrenians  in  a  laborious  pursuit, 
harassed  them  in  a  desultory  combat,  by  which  the  unwieldy 
and  impenetrable  cavalry  were  fatigued  and  discomfited.  The 
archers  having,  in  the  mean  while,  exhausted  their  quivers,  re- 
mained exposed  without  protection  to  the  swords  of  the  le- 
gions. Aurelian  had,  on  this  occasion,  selected  the  veteran 
troops  usually  stationed  on  the  Upper  Danube,  whose  valour 
the  Alemanic  war  had  severely  proved. 

After  the  defeat  of  Emesa,  Zenobia  found  herself  unable 
to  collect  a  third  army;  the  nations  subject  to  her  empire, 
even  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  had  joined  the  victor,  who  de- 
tached from  his  army  the  bravest  of  his  generals  to  possess 
himself  of  the  Egyptian  provinces.  The  queen,  finding  in  Pali 
myra  her  last  resource,  retired  within  the  walls  of  her^pita^ 
where,  preparing  for  a  vigorous  resistance,  she  intrepwy  de* 
dared,  the  last  moment  of  her  reign  and  of  her  life  should  be 
the  same.  The  emperor,  with  incessant  vigor,  pressed  the 
siege  in  person,  and  was  himself  wounded  with  a  dart. 

"  The  Roman  people,"  says  he,  in  an  original  letter,  a  speak 
with  contempt  of  the  war  which  I  am  waging  against  a  woman: 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  character  and  power  of  Zenobia.  It  is 
not  possible  to  enumerate  her  warlike  preparations,  of  stones* 
of  arrows,  and  of  every  species  of  missile  weapons.  Every  part 
of  the  wall  is  provided  with  two  or  three  baUstm^  while  artificial 
fires  are  thrown  from  the  military  engines.  The  fear  of  punish- 
ment has  armed  her  with  a  desperate  courage ;  yet  still  I  trust 
in  the  protecting  deities  of  Rome,  who  have  hitherto  favoured 
all  my  undertakings.  It  is,  I  hear,  objected  to  me,  that  I  acted 
not  a  manly  part  in  triumphing  over  Zenobia.  Those  who  cen- 
sure would  commend  me,  did  they  know  the  woman;  what 
prudence  in  her  designs,  what  constancy  in  her  resolutions, 
with  what  dignity  does  she  conduct  herself  towards  her  army, 
how  bountiful  is  she  upon  neccessary  occasions,  how  severe 
where  severity  is  requisite !   It  is  to  her  that  I  ascribe  the  vie- 
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tories  of  Odenathus  over  the  Persians.  I  can  affirm,  that  she 
was  so  formidable  to  the  eastern  nations,  that  the  Arabians,  the 
Saracens^  and  the  Armenians,  remained  quiet,  and  dared  not 
oppose  her,  &€•" 

Doubtful  of  the  event  of  the  siege,  so  spirited  were  the 
efforts  of  the  besieged,  Aurelian  offered  terms  of  advantageous 
capitulation;  to  the  queen  a  splendid  retreat,  to  the  citizens  their 
ancient  privileges.  These  proposals  were  rejected  with  obsti- 
nacy and  insult.  The  hope  that  famine  would  in  a  short  time 
compel  the  Romans  to  repass  the  desert,  supported  the  spirits 
of  Zenobia;  who  beside  expected,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
the  kings  of  the  East,  more  especially  the  Persian  monarch, 
would  arm  in  defence  of  their  common  rights.  But  to  the  per- 
severance of  the  Western  emperor  every  obstacle  was  forced 
to  yield.  The  Persian  councils  were  at  this  time  distracted  by 
the  death  of  Sapor;  the  inconsiderable  succours  with  which 
they  attempted  to  relieve  Palmyra,  were  intercepted  without 
difficulty  by  the  arms  or  the  liberality  of  Aurelian.  A  regular 
succession  of  convpys  also,  from  every  part  of  Syria,  arrived 
safely  in  the  can>p,  while  the  Roman  forces  were  strengthened 
by  thejeturn  of  Probus,  with  the  troops  from  the  conquest  of 
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Thus  beset,  and  deprived  of  every  succour,  it  was  now  that 
Zenobia  resolved  to  fly.  Mounted  on  the  swiftest  of  hex  dro- 
medaries, she  had  already  reached  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
sixty  miles  from  Palmyra,  when,  pursued  by  the  lighthorse  of 
Aurelian,  she  was  overtaken,  captured,  and  brought  back  to  the 
emperor.  Her  capital,  compelled  to  surrender,  was  treated  by 
the  conqueror  with  lenity.  The  arms,  horses,  camels,  treasures 
of  gold,  of  silver,  of  silk,  and  precious  stones,  were  delivered 
to  Aurelian,  who,  leaving  in  Palmyra  a  garrison  of  archers,  re* 
turned  to  Emesa  with  the  spoils;  where,  at  the  end  of  a  war 
which  restored  to  the  empire  its  revolted  provinces,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments* 

The  captive  queen  having  been  brought  into  the  presence 
of  the  conqueror,  he  sternly  demanded  of  her,  how  she  had 
presumed  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  emperors  of  Rome.  c  Be- 
cause,9 replied  she,  with  mingled  firmness  and  respect, '  I  dis- 
dained to  consider  as  Roman  emperors  Aureolus  or  Gailienus: 
youy  alone,  I  acknowledge  as  my  conqueror  and  sovereign.' 

In  the  hour  of  trial,  it  is  added  with  regret,  the  courage  of 
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the  heroine  deserted  her:  trembling  at  the  clamours  of  the 
soldiers,  who  called  loudly  for  her  execution,  she  purchased 
life  with  the  sacrifice  of  her  fame  and  of  her  friends,  to  whose 
Counsels  she  imputed  the  obstinacy  of  her  resistance,  and* on 
whose  heads  she  4jew  down  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor. 
Among  the  victims  «f  this  weakness,  was  the  celebrated  Lon- 
ginus,  whose  learning  and  genius  failed  to  move  the  illiterate 
And  barbaroUs  Aurelian*  The  philosopher,  without  uttering  a 
complaint,  calmly  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  pitying  his  un- 
happy mistress,  and  comforting  his  afflicted  friends. 

On  his  return  from  the  conquest  of  the  East,  the  emperor, 
who  had  already  crossed  the  straits  which  separate  Europe 
from  Asia,  was  incensed  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Palmyre- 
nians,  having  massacred  the  garrison,  had  already  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt.  Once  more  he  turned  his  face  towards  Sy- 
ria, and  the  city  of  Palmyra  suffered  the  consequences  of  his 
rage.  The  innocent  and  the  guilty,  old  men  and  women,  children 
and  peasants,  citizens  and  nobles,  were  involved  in  one  undis- 
tinguishing  carnage.  His  savage  fury  at  length  appeased,  after 
directing  his-attention  towards  the  re-establishment  of  a  temple 
of  the  sun,  he  granted  to  the  wretched  remnant  of  the^pople 
permission  to  rebuild  and  inhabit  the  city.  To  restore  is  less 
easy  than  to  destroy.  The  city  o£  Zenobla,  the  seat  of  arts  an4 
commerce,  sunk  into  an  obscure  town,  a  trifling  fortress,  and, 
at  length,  a  miserable  village. 

Aurelian,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  received  the  honours  of  a 
triumph,  which  was  celebrated  with  superior  magnificence** 
Four-and-twenty  elephants  began  the  cavalcade,  followed  by 
four  royal  tigers,  and  two  hundred  curious  animals,  from  every 
climate ;  sixteen  hundred  gladiators,  devoted  to  the  barbarous 
amusement  of  the  ampitheatre,  succeeded:  after  these  wefe 
displayed  the  wealth  of  Asia,  the  arms  and  ensigns  of  cpnqlier- 
ed  nations,  with  the  superb  plate  and  wardrobe  of  the.  $yrian 
disposed  with  artful  negligence.  Ambassadors  of*  Ethiopia, 
Arabia,  Persia,  Bactriana,  India,  and  China,  clothed  in  rich 
and  singular  habits,  exhibited  the  power  and  fame  of  the  Ro- 
man emperor;  who  also  exposed  to  the  public  the  presents  he 
had  received,  with  a  number  of  crowns  of  gold,  the  offerings 
of  grateful  cities.  A  long  train  of  captives,  in  barbarous  pomp, 
reluctantly  followed;  Goths,  Vandals,  Sarmatians,  Alemanni, 
Franks,.  Gauls,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  each  nation  distin- 
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